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M. S. CLAYPOOL. 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


VOLUME XLIV—1902-19038 
INCLUDING THE 


Proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 1903; Reports of County and District Societies, 
State Meetings of Swine Breeders, Corn Growers’ Association, Farmers’ 
Institutes, Experiment Station, Farmers’ Insurance Union, 

Statistics on Vegetables and Cereals, Stute 
Dairy Association, etc., ete 


TO THE GOVERNOR 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
WM. B. BURFORD, CONTRACTOR FOR STATE PRINTING AND BINDING. 
1908. 


AYR DiS Sealey eH 


THE STATE OF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
INDIANAPOLIS, August 27, 1903. 


Received by the Governor, examined and referred to the Auditor of State 
for verification of the financial statement. 


OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF STATE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, September 25, 1903. 


The within report, so far as the same relates to moneys drawn from the 
State Treasury, has been examined and found correct. 
D. E. SHERRICK, 
Auditor of State. 


September 25, 1903. 


Returned by the Auditor of State, with above certificate, and trans- 
mitted to Secretary of State for publication, upon the order of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Printing and Binding. ; 

GEO. B. LOCKWOOD, 
Private Secretary. 


- 


Filed in the office of the Secretary of State of the State of Indiana, 
September 25, 1903. 


DANIEL E. STORMS, 
Secretary of State. 


Received the within report and delivered to the printer this 25th day 
of September, 1903. 
=a THOS. J. CARTER, 
% Clerk Printing Bureau. 


INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Inpranapouis, Inp., August 26, 1903. 


To the HonoraBLe WINFIELD T. Dursin, Governor of Indiana: 
Dear Sir—I beg to submit herewith the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture for the 


year 1902. Very respectfully, 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
=) 


MEMBERS 


OF THE 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


1st 
2d 
3d 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 


EPO 2. 


District—JOHN C. HAINES, Rockport, Spencer County. 
District—MASON J. NIBLACK, Vincennes, Knox County. 
District—E. 8S. TUELL, Corydon, Harrison County. 
District—JOHN TILSON, Franklin, Johnson County. 
District—H. L. NOWLIN, Lawrenceburg, Dearborn County. 
District—KNODE PORTER, Hagerstown, Wayne County. 
District—DAVID WALLACH, Indianapolis, Marion County. 
District—SID CONGHER, Shelbyville, Shelby County. 
District—W. T. BEAUCHAMP, Terre Haute, Vigo County. 
District—J. C. BRIDGES, Bainville, Putnam County. 
District—M. S. CLAYPOOL, Muncie, Delaware County. 
District—WM. M. BLACKSTOCK, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. 
District—JOHN L. THOMPSON, Gas City, Grant County. 
District—JOH CUNNINGHAM, Peru, Miami County. 
District—C. B. BENJAMIN, LeRoy, Lake County. 
District—JAS. E. McDONALD, Ligonier, Noble County. 


OFFICERS FOR 1902. 


M. S. CLAYPOOL, President. 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, E. H. PEED, 
Vice-President. General Superintendent. 
CHARLES DOWNING, J. W. LAGRANGE, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


Executive Committee. 


Messrs. NIBLACK, THOMPSON, BEAUCHAMP, McDONALD, CONGER. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
SHOWING DATE AND TERM OF SERVICE. 


First No. YEARS 
eh, PeUSEa: ELECTED. SERVED. 

Allen, Joseph......... Hee) Mont gomeny. ease seer 1853 2 
Banks: Wie sAvrcr certian sieceare Paportes 2 osascete see 1882 12 
Barnes, J cbniboneee cee see Miadison-tie 22 Seen cr 1879 4 
BaxrnetinCottrap cerietee ccc Cass eGo as ace ares s 1898 3 
Basler, ii5n. tio ccleseene er Suillnvantessmerineicscies 1872 2 
Bennett Wants bles eee Unione enisn eee 1854 1 
Bennett Wineetseer es eee Unione cesuieteansint 1863 2 
Berry. * Woo Wirteae sce s8 cee Knox canoe eens 1889 3 
Blackstock, Wm. M. ....... Tippecance.<..c2105 3.8 1895 2 
Blanche; Wialliisssccne sacs Howard ae... sa ecee 1887 2 
Borges. Jonny Vinee Dippecanoe- =... .4:- 1885 8 
Bonners. > Wee His Rtie ts Forte eel scion een ere cen aero 1859 2 
Bradiey.qJianmesy ners mies OMM SQM eer ae ee Sele 1856 3 
Branham: oOo Ce merce otras Jeterson yo hese eer 1861 2 
Brown sDraksdleeemeeice Montgomery.......... 1855 4 
Browns'GeowWreoscecere eae Shelloye can sotesenss. cis 1857 2 
Burkey D. cAse steak e see POSCy%. 25 ee ee poy 1870 5 
Buskirk Geo wan eee ene Monroe saan 1870 2 
Beauchamp: Wats. st hci) NABOs He core et neyey el 1899 1 
Bridges; JohmiCs/72./et 3.250. Putnam ss =, S528 a. wae 1901 : 

Caldwell, Hezekiah ........ Wabashit teins cone cee 1867 12 
Carr Jioline Nie earner ee JACKSOD eee. abee see 1862 2 
Claypool ALS Biaamerrerie ss ace Kayettes 2 ine einenn 1871 8 
Claypool, <M. cS scmeetossee cr Delaware a. certo 1893 7 
leinens- sally eee eee Wrabashisserw acvactenceee * 1889 2 
Cockrumiy Jas: Weeneeeun eee Gibsons. deaseaceele 1853 2 
Comm AW. Ge Beene Vermillion sees 1859 4 
Wofeld Jo W.. — acme ee Ohio Ree 1877 4 
Collings sie SHic emer aeeeeiner Rl Oyler crates fe ieie thos 1858 4 
@otteraleWw Wit asso ener Henry tt 0c eee ee 1883 2 
Coxeth Ly eee hese eee POSCY¥: 5. id cepnerto tonics 1864 6 
Crawford, George .......... baporte errr aie citi 1862 2 
Crsicre Mian wen gies Pisgevacsee RASS Madisoni areca 1869 9 
Custer ls Bibrten 4) omens Oasa OH NN artes as Sah chee 1878 10 
Conrer;Sid <.\remeice eoees Shellbyaepcreeernsers eric 1900 1 
Davis sr olin sie sieyervee ie aperterte Montgomery.......... 1895 5 
Davidson, Stephen ......... Fra Bomis.2t ici sx. cree ne ae 1870 8 
Davidson, Jasper N......... Montgomery.... ..... 1883 12 
Dennis) W. TV. cs. 551th see Way ere eee meee 1854 5 
Worrall dsons Wa Chalccicecee Parkes da.ccrecestisteros 1863 8 
Dowling: homasy caer eer NA Omni encanto 1871 4 
Downing, Charles -. 3.22.0. ©. Hancock easiness 1893 8 
Drake, JamesPss. 2... setae, Marion .cidaoionees 1854 2 
DumenGeonge(Gy. .2 255). Lawrence: .cc ec. 1851 2 
DME Mantra saceacagade Lawrence. oaeceseen: 1858 4 
ID ash \eonaagpeocoe Gr UOMVNA 5 Gecsooasoor 1882 12 
Durham) “DROs:. 5. cc 6ssc06 Vigo. cic eM anecate 1852 2 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, ETC.—Continued. 


FrRst No. YEARS 
NAME. County. ELECTED. SERVED. 
Bmiisons Samuel’... .icce «cle KM Oxn tet onae sie nsiteree 1851 2 
HshersStearngees seen set's 2s Wabash. )9-"8.ia-4 tim: 1854 13 
Bletcher: Walyin cae .sce..0 Marton\ss. = nant tease 1862 2 
Hranklims: We. Mie cte. so .teces Owenrass ne veeiatee cs 1855 3 
IB ECM WA ae eles, Sara Soeis oes) Porter’. 2. nib oon = 1858 4 
CAAT ed ota barack), Su vo ee WiAYMO sc seersae et che 1865 2 
(eran Ieee spe ads diate s 3s Dearborn: .nseaner ic: 1873 2 
Gilberts Joseph... 23... -ins.02 WilfOyreee ee aribls sens etc 1881 2 
Graeme DrnGeBiewes...ees oe Gibsonte ce acts aes 1855 5 
Graham Johny Moree. ..2 so: Delawaret seniemies ec: 1883 4 
GrEEr OWN At lowe ao hse srosiet Dearborn. ere ne 1885 3 
Grosvenor Jer ACrae eras «ceie.s Marion .).24.1. 3 teeeenn:: 1864 2 
Elainessr Ohm! ON eieets slorareleie Wake tncerstagcttist Ge ene 1896 4 
iaminek: sAc Disses. ones Putnam reco xsi. 1859 14 
Efamualltones We Ws Bie: 2... Decatur sree goaheoe es 1891 6 
Faaneock,, ReHe eos... vskks Hlarnisoniges2 son stee nc 1878 6 
Hargrove, Samuel.......... Bikey oe sacs eee 1882 6 
iElarbiss has= Bi @esseccss< ilkshtart ee yabese ee fer. fors 1892 6 
acrisi sd aAcOby Ect >... 206 Switzerland .5......-. 1851 4 
Jeli, VSS Ger BRN Sees ee ae Clarks ae, cea eee etre 1854 2 
Haymonds, Dr. Rufus...... Branklines: \ccta anys. 1855 4 
Eliaiy NOs; sEU> beh shai sisine osc ae Daviess) c.f; sire ciate teres 1875 8 
lel Drs Ves Cashes srecicetes |p Delaware: 7. tat iaketes : 1859 10 
Elerriot; Samuel yom 5).% os Johnson Ae vars Hates ste. 1853 2 
Herron, Alex Voigt hee sees Bayetten.. sacri 1867 4 
oltany-2Weeb)s J Nkes tts seth Mrartonigs 2 saver cheeks a 1894 2 
Holloway, David P......... Wiaiyn@ ss oie ese. oa1 fei 1851 4 
Holloway, David P......... Wa WHO wae cette eisi 1861 2 
olmes* sD) Si C25 Sate costs ae Delawareenctj-cwe ss <3 1859 10 
lowland Hib. =e. a nicid: Miarrontnere yen sistem 1892 2 
lowlands HeoBe ccc c 0 «ee Miarton‘eve setae: icin 1896 3 
Hutistetter, David ......... Orange vcctiectic sates 1853 2 
Hussey, George ./.......... MiAgos) s2tes xeric ces 1851 1 
anmson, We ©. oie... ee a wee Bloyaies f037 Asse steve 1872 6 
DOUGH, ABO. a. cd's eco oer 2 St. Joseph........ Pee 1894 6 
Omes, DICK eco bce oss Ne eie Bartholomew......... 1883 8 
MORES, POV Oas «.2ecs.on onc «20 > Huntington ........-. 1889 4 
Kelley. John) Borges spree alec a's Warrick Ns Sciseh ceo 1851 2 
Kirkpatrick, T. M.......... FIO ward F220 sites © 1881 2 
aprange, J. W sa. s. ks POMBO -sef haces en + 1894 4 
Bane, George Wii... 6.3. Déeanbornl . assesses - 1852 8 
LaTourette, Henry......... BOUMPAIN pane peice =o 1883 4 
Levering, John’ .3).%).<.....: ‘Tippecanoe’ 2.542%... . 1852 2 
Levering, Mortimer ........ IPPC CANO’ saris de =e 1897 4 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, ETC.—Continued. 


NAME. CouNnTY 

Bockbart. ReMi see one Dekalbtie.ts neces 
bodersisaaciBy iy. sae Rush. 7 cps nee 
Loomisc Wc He shee ees e Allens.2% Sear aes. 
Matson. Jit. aaron | oe ee Putnam? tose 
Matthews, Claude .......... Mermiblion 2%. 222 
Mines Will 2. Sse: otcetesaees Tiplone ip Aen sean eee 
Meredith, Henry C......... Wis yen ieee atecn ran 
Milhouse, Js) Vcr re 2 ts fi CMMI = carat eet. su 
Mitchell, Robert ........... Gibsons tisee ane se eae 
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ELECTED. 


1874 
1861 
1861 


1854 
1897 
1891 
1879 
1875 
1875 
1869 
1852 
1868 
1851 — 
1888 
1860 
1864 
1892 
1864 
1893 
1894 
1851 
1881 


1853 
1870 
1875 
1889 
1896 
1867 
1897 


1888 
1881 
1851 


1862 
1885 
1860 
1897 
1861 


1879 


1856 
1873 
1883 
1865 
1888 
1898 
1902 


No. YEARS 
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First No. YEARS 
NAME County. ELECTED. SERVED. 
STALE bday e crore fants a te Mippecamoe. sees: ae... 4] 18738 8 
Sankey, JamesM.......... Wil OSes ey eines | 1891 6 
Shoemaker, John C......... BERRY on. ite kosioe ae | 1862 10 
"S25 0. ea ea HarrieGin se ee Anas 1884 10 
DeweardeAes ween et ak f Mionroe cst eee 1851 2 
Rewards Woe breh tc. none ea Mian Guerra st sii ate 1872 20 
Seybold, Dempsey.......... PATEK steer ices we. seh 1879 2 
Simonton, Robert .......... Huntingtonys.22 005.2) 1887 2 
Silt aeeA PLAN AME seth oa ei Kim Oxech aaicinina meus 1853 2 
Spaldin ose N ia resem sates: Baoran eer. necks. er: 1852 2 
Stevenson, Alex. C......... Raaitina ana es cet eropex ep uated ae 1851 3 
Stevenson, Alex. C......... BitNami ety eas 1855 4 
Dheyiens, Wi: Wes ise oe se eco Washington .......... 1894 6 
Stewart, Charles B.......... Tippecanoe... s.eere. 1883 2 
Sabri. ch Wise W farsa. os. > Rapley Sates aan ates. 1881. 4 
Sutherland, John........... TE QPTOR GE Crags cee sons a 1864 18 
Swinney, Thomas W........ Allen’, as2)4) 28a 30S: 184] 1 
Thompson, John L......... Gir aTitPes Pree peter arenes 1895 5 
Uhompsony SiH. 3: a... Jeensonve serie ee 1844 3 
umaen a OlWNEN 2 ane Grantee soccer oe 1879 2 
MNGIes Be Win kos Sie c ce: Welaware=r. ace. a. 1876 1 
LIARS ieee eae ea ans AGN Say ohne oa 1854 3 
\Waloyioy oye ie Ojersy dey Ab Ramet 2 eae Miamiones \acereerrs ces 1858 2 
Wigonen Gal ear ent cane ys Warren. atic ciccsus sens 1854 7 
Waley-sWemueleey es. sarc! Switzerland .........: 1863 1 
WallardeRoland’ 37s... Kosciusko: 2035.0 1851 2 
Williams, James D......... 1Eera ac he ec ae eae ee 1855 18 
Wright, Joseph A .......... Marion syd aetna. 185] 3 


State Industrial Associations. 
OFFICERS FOR 3902. 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture—President, M. 8. Claypool, Muncie; 
Secretary, Charles Downing, Indianapolis. 


Indiana Horticultural Association—President, John Tilson, Franklin; Secre- 
tary, W. B. Flick, Lawrence. 


Indiana Shorthorn Breeders’ Association—President, EK. Folsom, Indianapolis; 
Secretary, W. J. Quick, Brooklyn. 


Indiana Dairymen’s Association—President, J. J. W. Billingsley, Indianapolis; 
Secretary, H. E. Van Norman, Lafayette. 


Indiana Wool Growers’ Association—President, Sid Conger, Flatrock; Secre- 
tary, J. W. Robe, Greencastle. 


Indiana Swine Breeders’ Association— President, J. B. Luyster, Franklin; Sec- 
retary, Allen Beeler, Liberty. 


Indiana Poultry Breeders’ Association—President, Frank Johnson, Howlands 
Secretary, Jesse Tarkington, Indianapolis. 


Indiana Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Union—President, Aaron Jones, South 
Bend; Secretary, H. L. Nowlin, Lawrenceburg. 


Indiana Jersey Cattle Club—President, W.S. Budd, Indianapolis; Secretary, 
Harry Jenkins, Indianapolis. 


Indiana Corn Growers’ Association—President, A. O. Loekridge, Greencastle ; 
Secretary and Treasurer, H. F. McMahan, Fairfield. 


Farmers’ Institutes—Director, Prof. W. C. Latta, Purdue University, Lafayette. 


Experiment Station—Director, Prof. John Skinner, Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 


State Chemist—Prof. H. A. Huston, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
State Entomologist—Prof. James Troop, Purdue University, Lafayette. 
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Indiana State Board of Agriculture 


CONSTITUTION. 


As REVISED AND ADOPTED AT THE JANUARY MEETING OF THE BOARD, 1891. 


Article 1. The name and style of this society shall be “The Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture,” its objects, to promote and improve the con- 
dition of agriculture, horticulture, and the mechanic, manufacturing and 
household arts. 


Art. 2. There shall be held in the city Of Indianapolis, at such time 
as may be prescribed by law, an annual meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture, together with presidents, or other delegates duly authorized, 
from each county, or such other agricultural society as may be authorized 
by law to send delegates, who shall, for the time being, be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the State Board of Agriculture, for the purpose of deliberation and 
consultation as to the wants, prospects and condition of the agricultural 
interests throughout the State; and at such annual meetings the several 
reports from county societies shall be delivered to the President of the 
State Board of Agriculture; and the said President and delegates shall, at 
this meeting, elect suitable persons to fill all vacancies in this Board: 
Provided, however, That said election shall not affect the members of the 
Board present, whose terms shall not be considered to expire until the last 
day of the session. 


Art. 3. The State Board-elect shall meet immediately after the ad- 
journment of the State Board, for the purpose of organization and for the 
transaction of such other business as the wants and interests of the society 
may require; and hold such other meetings from time to time, for making 
out premium lists, preparing for State Fairs, and all other business neces- 
sary to the promotion of the objects of the society, 
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Art. 4. The State Board-elect shall consist of sixteen members. 
chosen from the following districts: 


1st District—Posey, Vanderburgh. Gibson, Warrick and Spencer counties. 
2d District—Knox, Daviess, Martin, Pike, Dubois, Crawford and Perry 


counties. 
3d. District—Harrison, Washington, Orange, Floyd, Clark and Scott 
counties. 


4th District—Jackson, Lawrence, Brown, Monroe, Greene, Owen, John- 
son and Sullivan counties. 3 

Jefferson, Switzerland, Ohio, Dearborn, Franklin, Ripley, 
and Jennings counties. 

Bartholomew, Decatur, Rush, Fayette, Union and Wayne 
counties. 

Madison, Hancock, Hamilton, Henry and Shelby counties. 

8th District—Marion County. 

9th District—Clay, Vigo, Parke, Vermillion and Fountain counties. 

10th District—Putnam, Morgan, Hendricks, Montgomery and Boone 

counties. 

1ith District—Delaware, Randolph, Jay, Adams, Wells, Huntington and 
Blackford counties. 

Carroll, White, Benton, Newton, Tippecanoe, Warren, Jas- 
per and Pulaski counties. 

Clinton, Tipton, Howard, Grant, Wabash and Whitley 
counties. 

14th District—Elkhart, Kosciusko, Fulton,.Cass and Maimi counties. 

15th District—St. Joseph, Marshall, Starke, Laporte, Porter and Lake 

counties. 
16th District—Allen, Dekalb, Steuben, Lagrange and Noble counties. 


5th District 


6th District 


7th District 


12th District 


13th District 


Chosen for two years, one-half of whose terms expire every year, to 
wit: Those representing the first, second, third, fourth, seventh, four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth districts expire at the annual meeting of 
1860, and those representing the fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth districts expire at the annual meeting to be held in 
January, 1861. To be chosen by ballot. 


Art. 5. It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings, 
conduct the business in an orderly and parliamentary manner, and offi- 
cially sign all vouchers and drafts upon the Treasurer (except for pre- 
miums), and all other instruments requiring the same, and call special 
meetings in cases of emergency. 


Art. 6. The State Board-elect shall, at the annual meeting after the 
adjournment of the delegate meeting, proceed to elect one of their num- 
ber President, who shall hold his office for a term of one year, and until 
his successor is elected and qualified; and one of their number for Vice- 
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President, whose term shall be the same as President, who shall act, and 
for the time being have all the power, as President, whenever the Presi- 
dent is absent from any regular meeting. They shall also elect some 
suitable person as Secretary and some suitable person as Treasurer, and 
a General Superintendent, who shall hold their offices each for one year, 
unless removed for incompetency or neglect of duty. They shall also elect 
four of their number who shall, with the President, constitute an Execu- 
tive Committee, who shall have power to act in cases of emergency, where 
loss would result by waiting till a regular meeting of the Board,-but shall 
have no power whatever during a meeting of the Board. 


Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to safely keep the funds 
belonging to the society, pay out the same on orders or drafts drawn 
by the Secretary, and report annually to the State Board, and as much 
oftener as he may be called upon by the Board, and shall give bond for the 
faithful performance of his duties. 


Art. 8. It shall be the duty of the General Superintendent to take 
care of and carefully keep all property belonging to the society, have the 
eare and control of the Fair Grounds during the recess; have the super- 
vision and oversight of such improvements or additions as may be directed 
by the State Board, and, under their direction, procure materials, contract 
for labor, and shall be, during the continuance of the Fair, the Chief Mar- 
shal and head of the police. The members of the Board shall employ all 
the necessary police and gatekeepers. 


Art. 9. The Secretary shall keep a true record of the proceedings. He 
shall conduct all correspondence on behalf of the society, except when 
otherwise directed by the President. He shall, by himself and assistants 
by him appointed, arrange the details of the entries, tickets and enroll the 
names of committees and judges of the State Fair, receive and record the 
various reports of the awarding committees, fill out and deliver all di- 
plomas and certificates. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to condense 
the County Agricultural reports for each year into one volume and super- 
intend the publishing of the same. He shall audit and file all accounts 
against the Board; draw orders in favor of the proper persons on the 
Treasurer for the amount; but orders shall not be drawn payable to order 
or bearer, but to the name of the party alone or his agent. He shall make 
an annual report, showing amount of all orders upon the treasury, and 
shall perform such other duties as the best interests of the society may 
demand; but he is at all times subject to the direction and control of the 
State Board. — 


Art. 10. At the annual meeting of the Board the salaries of the Treas- 
urer, Secretary and Superintendent shall be fixed for the ensuing year; 
Provided, That said Board may, in their discretion, at any meeting of said 
Board, make said officers an additional allowance for extra services, 
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Art. 11. That no compensation shall be allowed to delegates attend- 
ing the annual meetings of the State Board; nor shall the members of the 
State Board-elect be paid any sum of money, aS compensation or other- 
wise, except by order of the Board-elect. 


Art. 12. The State Board may adjourn from time to time, or they 
may be called together by the Secretary, by order of the President, by a 
written notice to each member, enclosed by mail, and a notice of such 
meeting published in two or more newspapers of general circulation, in 
the city of Indianapolis; and all meetings so held by adjournment, or calls, 
shall be deemed regular and legal. 


Art. 13. Any alteration or amendment to this Constitution may be 
made at the annual meeting of the State Board, two-thirds of all the mem- 
bers voting for such amendment. 


Art. 14. The following standing committees shall be appointed by the 
President, to whom all matters of business coming up for reference under 
their particular heads shall be referred, unless otherwise specially directed 
by the Board: } 


Finance and Claims. 

Rules and Regulations. 

Fair Grounds. 

Unfinished Business. 

Geological Survey—Executive Committee, ex-officio, 
Premium List. 


om oO 


~ 
ee 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


At the May meeting in 1851, certain rules, embracing ten sections, for 
the government of county agricultural societies, were adopted by the 
Board of Agriculture, as required in Section 1 of the statute laws enacted 
by the Legislature of Indiana for the “Encouragement of Agriculture,” 
approved February 17, 1852. 

At the February meeting of 1868 the rules were found inexpedient and 
were repealed, and the following resolutions, submitted by the Committee 
on Rules and Regulations, were adopted: 

Resolved, That all county and district societies shall be organized and 
governed by the laws of the State of Indiana in regard to agricultural 
societies, and especially under the act passed by the Legislature and ap- 
proved February 17, 1852. 

Resolved, That all societies so organized will be entitled to send dele- 
gates to this Board (State Board of Agriculture) at its annual meetings, 
and will be received and acknowledged upon the presentation of their 
reports and credentials, and compliance with the laws as legally organized 
societies. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Indiana State Board of Asriculture 


The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met in its rooms in 
the State House, January 6, 1903, pursuant to the call of the 
President. 

There were present, Hon. M. S. Claypool, President; Hon. 
John L. Thompson, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
J. W. Lagrange, Treasurer; E. H. Peed, General Superintendent, 
and the following members of the Board, viz: 


First District—John C. Haines. 

Second District—Mason J. Niblack. 
Third District—E. S. Tuell. 

Fourth District—John Tilson. 

Fifth District—H. L. Nowlin. 

Sixth District—Knode Porter. 

Seventh District—David Wallace. 

Eighth District—Sid Conger. 

Ninth District—W. T. Beauchamp. 
Eleventh District—M. S. Claypool. 
Twelfth District—Wm. M. Blackstock. 
Thirteenth Distriet—John L. Thompson. 
Fourteenth District—Joe Cunningham. 
Fifteenth District—C. B. Benjamin. 
Sixteenth District—J ames EK. McDonald. 
Mr. John C. Bridges of the 10th District was absent. 


On motion of Mr. James E. McDonald, the Board adjourned 
sine die. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
2—Board of A. (17) 
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MEETING OF DELEGATE BOARD. — 


The fifty-first annual meeting of the Delegate Board of the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture met in the rooms of the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture in the State House, in the 
city of Indianapolis, Indiana, cn Tuesday, January 6th, 1903, 
at 10 o’clock a. m., pursuant to the law governing said Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture. 

There were present, Hon. M. S. Claypool, President; Hon. 
John L. Thompson, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary, 
and E. H. Peed, General Superintendent, and the following mem- 
bers of the Board: 


First District—John C. Haines. 
Second District—Mason J. Niblack 
Third District—KE. 8. Tuell. 

Fourth Distriet—John Tilson 

Fifth Distriet—H. L. Nowlin. 

Sixth Distriet—Knode Porter. 
Seventh District—David Wallace. 
EKighth District—Sid Conger. 

Ninth District—W. T. Beauchamp. 
Eleventh District—M. 8S. Claypool. 
Twelfth District—Wm. M. Blackstock. 
Thirteenth District 
Fourteenth District—Joe Cunningham. 
Fifteenth District—C. B. Benjamin. 
Sixteenth District—James E. McDonald. 


John L. Thompson. 


Mr. John C. Bridges, member for the Tenth District, was 
absent. 

There were also present a number of delegates, who presented 
their certificates of election when the meeting was declared open 
by the President. 

Hon. C. A. Bookwalter, Mayor of the city of Indianapolis, was 
introduced to the meeting by the President, and spoke as follows: 
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Mr. President and Fellow Farmers: 

I feel that I have just as much right to address you by that title as 
have Messrs. Niblack, Wallace, McDonald and some of the others who 
have no more calouses on their hands from gripping the plow-handle than 
I have. Hspecially am I entitled to so address you, because I received 
my first introduction to the State of Indiana on an eighty-acre farm about 
six miles north of the town of Wabash, and some of the pleasantest 
years of my life were spent upon that farm, especially pleasant because 
I left the farm long before I was old enough to do anything else than 
carry water. 

It is hardly necessary or incumbent upon anyone representing the 
city of Indianapolis to assure the members of this association of the 
fact that they are welcome to Indianapolis. I believe that the people 
of Indianapolis, as well as all the people of the State of Indiana, are 
under a lasting debt to the men who, by their energy, have in the years 
gone by made the State Association what it has proven to be. We of 
Indianapolis, if there is a special benefit to be derived from your labors, 
have the opportunity to enjoy that benefit without paying the tax which 
the balance of our fellow citizens in Indiana must pay in order to reach 
Indianapolis and enjoy the result of your labors. Hence I say that it is 
hardly necessary for the people of this city in any way to assure you of 
the fact that you are welcome in their midst. 

We believe here that the State institutions should be a source of 
pride to every citizen in Indiana. I know not what projects this State 
Board has to present at this session of the General Assembly, but as 
one citizen of Indianapolis and of Indiana I do trust that before this 
General Assembly shall have adjourned the people of the State of Indiana 
will have had secured to them the magnificent grounds which are now 
being used and held under lease by the State Board of Agriculture. 

My friends, you are welcome. I do not intend to offer you the keys 
of the city, for the reason that we do not keep our city locked against 
men capable of conducting themselves so as not to bring discredit upon 
the communities they represent, but we have thrown open the doors of 
the city of Indianapolis, and trust that your stay in our midst will be 
pleasant and profitable. 


The Seeretary read a letter from Governor Durbin announcing 
that he could not be present at the session, owing to pressure of 
business connected with the opening of the Legislature. 


Mr. Claypool, President. of the Board, requested Mr. John L. 
Thompson, Vice-President, to take the chair, and addressed the 
meeting as follows: 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


To the Members of the State and Delegate Boards of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen—You have, during the past year, had a great deal of litera- 
ture about the State Board, and its early history, for your information. 
So much has been written, that at this time it is hardly necessary to say 
more. 

The State Board of Agriculture was created by an act of the Legis- 
lature of 1851, and held its first fair in the month of October, 1852. It 
came into existence through the efforts of some of Indiana’s best men, 
with possibly all the necessary display befitting an occasion so commend- 
able, so full of hope for the betterment of the agricultural and live stock 
interests of the State. The early efforts of the members of the State Board 
met with varied success. At no time in the history of the Board have 
their efforts received that measure of success they so justly deserved. 
Even in the very beginning we find their admission receipts were inade- 
quate to meet the expense of putting on the first fair. However, this 
did in nowise interfere with its usefulness nor retard its growth. From 
its first exhibit the State Fair has developed, until it now occupies a 
position second to no State Fair in the country. 

During the past year the State Board of Agriculture celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary, the golden jubilee of its existence. The Board left 
nothing undone; spared neither time nor expense to make the occasion a 
memorable one. The meeting was a most successful one. The plans 
were laid for the greatest financial success ever attained by the State 
Board, but the elements were against us, and we had to content ourselves 
with “what might have been’ and look to the future for some of those 
“balmy days” upon which the State Fair was launched. 

You have been told from year to year, since we came into possession 
of our new grounds, of the great wealth of buildings and equipments we 
hold. You have listened to those beautiful word pictures until you have 
about brought yourselves to believe they were real. 

Nothing has ever been said to you of the temporary nature of those 
equipments. You have never been told of their many architectural short- 
comings. You haye been impressed with the idea of their stability. After 
ten years of use we find ourselves face to face with entirely different 
conditions. Instead of the conditions improving, as they should be, with 
our surroundings, time is leaving its marks of decay everywhere, until 
we have reached that point, that it requires from six thousand to ten 
thousand dollars to keep our buildings in repair that we may hold our 
annual meetings in them. It looks like a wanton waste of money for a 
State Fair in a great State, full of riches like this State, to be expending 
eight or ten thousand dollars each year in repairs on temporary buildings. 
such as we have. 
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What do we need? To make our plant in keeping with our sister 
States, and worthy of as good a State as Indiana, our wants are many. 
We need money and plenty of it. Then all things may be added unto 
us. We need permanent Buildings suitable for their purposes, to stop the 
constant drain upon our resources. A complete water system for the bene- | 
fit and health of all. A park and landscape system to beautify and adorn 
the grounds until they shall become the garden spot of Indiana. Steel 
underpinning under our grandstand, with cement floor, that we may de- 
rive some revenue from what is now unproductive property, and the 
liability of destruction be diminished. We need a large coliseum for our 
stock show, and such other purposes as buildings of that nature can be 
used for. It is a disgrace to every citizen of the State of Indiana, and 
we feel it keenly, to invite the best exhibitors in the world to come to 
our State Fairs and be compelled to make their exhibits in the rain. 
Our mile track, that has a reputation among the best, and that we know 
to be the very best when the rains defer to our wishes, needs resoiling, 
and it should be done in the near future with proper and careful oversight. 
We have done everything to popularize the track. Have built a half- 
mile track in the infield, for the many known benefits such equipments 
bring. 

When we look around us and see what other States are doing for their 
State Fairs, and in fact for all their agricultural societies, and knowing 
how those things have been brought about, we feel that the State Board 
of Agriculture of Indiana, while it has always been free from political 
tendencies or influences, should give the body politic just one political 
twist now that party lines are almost obliterated, and that sixty-five 
per cent. of the voting population of Indiana are of the farm or directly 
interested in the farm, and should and must have recognition. 

Our friends over in Ohio are having all the good things that are going. 
They have a very superb plant, substantial and beautiful in all its details, 
a credit to any State. The Legislature of Ohio gave them $260,000 for 
the construction of buildings. The citizens are all proud of their holdings, 
and not a word of objection has ever been raised. 

What have they done over among our friends in Illinois? They have 
received $510,500 for the purchase of grounds and construction of build- 
ings, and a large annual appropriation for the maintenance of the office 
and payment of premiums. They have a grand plant, and the people are 
with them in the upbuilding of a most creditable and complete plant, 
worthy of a great State and progressive people. In the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa they are properly cared for. 

Indiana to us is the best State among the great Middle States, from 
location, natural resources, and diversified interests; her farmers and 
stock growers are afraid to ask for what is justly due them. 

We feel that the Legislature of Indiana should make an appropriation 
of sufficient money to carry on and take care of Indiana’s exhibit at the 
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St. Louis Exposition. The great benefits of an exhibition of this nature 
are very apparent to the most casual observer. 

Indiana occupies a proud position among the agricultural and live 
stock interests of the world, a position she has attained through honorable 
competition and the unquestioned merit of her products. Her breeders 
of live stock have compelled the whole world to acknowledge the superior- 
ity of their herds and flocks. Their cattle, sheep and swine have been 
blue ribbon winners for years in the hottest competition that could be 
brought against them. The horse interests of the State have for many 
years played a prominent part throughout the racing world. The last 
few years her horses have been particularly prominent on the turf. It 
is for Indiana’s glory to produce the only, the unbeaten, the unconquered, 
the king of his kind, ‘‘Dan Patch.” 

While Indiana’s great breeders of live stock are out battling for 
supremacy and bringing home honors to their State, we should be doing 
everything possible for us to do toward building up a State home for 
exhibits second to none of its kind. 

The State Board of Agriculture does a-great many things, and has to 
do a great many things it would not do, if its members felt free to follow 
their own inclinations, their best judgment. To illustrate we are paying 
3 and 17-100 per cent. premiums on all its insurance. Do you consider that 
a good business proposition? Would you pay such an exorbitant rate 
on so good a risk? No. We ean not get away from things of this kind. 
During the past ten years we have paid over $20,000 in premiums and have 
had a loss of $1,100 during this time; $600 less than last year’s annual 
premiums. This is only one of many of a similar nature. 

The reports of our Secretary and Treasurer are complete, and will 
show to you fully all receipts and expenditures of money. 

The year 1902 was a particularly harmonious one in the management of 
the State Board. We feel very grateful to the public for their generous 
support, and I take this occasion to thank the citizens of Indiana for 
their many indications of loyalty and good will toward the State Fair. 
To the members and officers of the Board I have only words of highest 
commendation for their every efforts in helping to make the golden jubilee 
of the State Board the great success it was, under conditions so adverse. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the President’s address was re- 
ferred to the following committee: Mason J. Niblack, Robert 
Mitchell and Frank P. Johnson. 


The President, Mr. Claypool, resumed the chair and appointed 
the following committees : 
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Auditing Committee—John Tilson, of Franklin; John C. 
Haines, of Rockport, and Mason J. Niblack, of Vincennes. 


Credentials—M. A. McDonald, of West Lebanon; A. G. Hol- 
combe, of Ft. Branch, and E. 8. Tuell, of Corydon. 


The Secretary presented his report of receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year ending January 5, 1903, as follows: 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Indianapolis, Ind., January 6, 1903. 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen—I herewith submit a report of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture for the year ending 
January 5, 1903, as follows, to wit: 


Receipts. 


Balanee in treasury January 6, 1903: 7.............. $6,546 10 
Appropriation: from tne Statea.s. 426s: o..scee secs es LO,000' 00 
Rents from track, stables and grounds.............. 1,647 88 


SNH eA Oe D OMe OTUs eee ticicus cuntens, omeis, Gee we celeager Soe, 2 ae. a 1,554 51 
"TENET AIG rsihiy ks Baa Neh a Ne aR A SR 4.835 50 
EMO SSTOM Sh aoavs occ occ eiane ee aratoveraia hate otal ace oe a 6 Ae F OMe ae oe oO ea 6S 
Mntrys Fees so... ait Ne ie en BO Seis erie at Ree My rahe 2,780 90 
Piel MESA tele has Uke crash, wack oe space we ot ae eet 770 00 
cMISURAD CE Ol = HOS DATIUS: . ers = site's stein ses oecek ut Beic ole cere 911 00 
SSE) Cd ee DICER TU TNO LS) eters otlae arate tee et cu caesel is ave meer bricpe ee byes mcei sh els 5,496 50 
UI Gy tistilie vy sta ered. aye. coat con ieey Ata ere eos oP cree a leas eal aos, ace. $69,155 09 


IME THD en Spel CUGII t47 5 ot tok weer Steet « huskalemta tae ine se $3,669 385 
Sel MICS IH er OMGOMS te ror tyetae, BidolatataselateDo toe eeatee eee ae. ¢ 3,020.00 
Construction labor, repairs; et@.r7..5s.. 6 es oes cee 16,250 38 
MIE UEP EO OLS A cc tre rate Mlaih late tale o ctelh eret Satara cece stats 66 34 
SIS STIGEA ING Ot pee fede ay Po ce tat atthe votestv ds tetots letdalelinetesasle!s S076 1,645 91 
Postage, telegraph and telephone................... 494 89 
GEV eat COX PT CSS sot etal atelatok te ites sla telmiece o/bne 189 70 


Printing, stationery and office supplies.............. 1,984 61 
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AOVELTISING 6 6555.0. oS la aie Sr Ess. eee ae 5,787 46 
HX pert JUGS’. sities sete cee Meee oie wh ie ett core 1,187 50 
POCO. siesc..c cess aoe eee icles REACTORS Ne eke Pclakshetoiche ie erate 559 50 
Assistant SsuUperintendentsm ite oe neice oats ae ie 1,315 78 
MAIL SUPPLIES seen heehee Benen hee cc Gi ee eee 1,956 71 
PPP ETN UINIS! Srawecs tebe ote teres: siehe ce seeks etaiee ce ccee ee dart a ee ene 23,170 75 
SOMA eC lly IN peg an cee aiieieeee coe (cates aero cree cererene 3,500 00 
Specialtickets ned ecemledss se... sleree bee che eee nee 149 00 
IMEUISI G2 tricraeraceta tegen ste terse ccavae = Sieve, boniaseh-aleneetel ae Ror ee 315 00 
(GALS ees ate char es sre tecs eto ate gece hseee se Sele eke oe ee ane ee eons 79 60 
MononeolaTrantiyenrccs sera eens Selva fe siaye euetare Aiea orn 230 95 
MUSCEllANEOUS sees po caso elastance OO Oe eter ae 1,533 44 
ANAM CON Pe re eos ace cuts! clavate pa tence Rake Lieto SERN oR tee 1,794 638 
RO GU Tee et nS Aan tere faimeena tence vaica trey eee tates $69,155 09 


The following is a list of the warrants issued during the year ending 
January 5, 1908, which are outstanding at this date: 


NOa164" Dana Democrat sere «cence ieceriecieet ere $1 00 
Nos 2145" Middletown Advanecers aos ccieeenies ceeiie aire 2 00 
NO: 219: “Muncie News asen on col deme o aieeseen 4 00 
No:-245. “Sheridan Air Wine INewsSecrsassescneiee see 1 00 
INO] 267.) sWinchester sRepublicanierr ee entire ee 1 00 
No} 420..sMoormanié  iillerst -e eeieei erectile tee 17 00 
No. 436. New Telephone Company.................. 67 75 
Now 473: .D. Bs Winchestersss asec oteect atasee seine 39 00 
No. 474. Indianapolis Gas Company................ 28 00 
No=475:; (Di.B; Winchester’. Succes e eerie tee ar 31 00 
No. 476. Central Union Telephone Company........ 33 50 
No. 477. Western Union Telegraph Company........ 50 
INO? 479: “Chicago Horsemanme corrector 8 11 
No. 481. Johnson, Woodbridge Company............ 2 15 
INO: 1482.10 Ws Meikels Compatiyitrs crac. cieie circa 3 95 
INO 483) Balke; Krauss! Companys core ceraieecic 89 42 
No. 484. Lilly & Stalnaker Company................ 4 36 
No. 485. Marion County Labor Company........... 10 00 
INOS 482 sBaber 1& Companys... canccerm eerie ere 2 50 
INO: 488:> IMirs; Je W.. Kine, ‘Secretaryac--.eeeemernce. 50 00 
INO: 489) VAM yeh) xpress+Company. ace cece ete 18 
INO:49252 MS eC laypool:. iocsacis seis Soe eee eee 20 80 


TODA A Ye yet Peiade ree 'o atin 4 2 wibsiorce Srerstiexarlone ereieze ode ete eR Men eae $418 62 
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STATEMENT OF THE FAIR OF 1902. 


Receipts. 
PNCUIMUSST OMS Aeron «are: & arora Wiacotel eral naecc) eifelehaterahaaneh aiiayeteterdeia webs $34,612 75 
IVA EC REN res criey acetone Castes oraktve aisiccien stat avavalabore lois sfevans-ais eeretelers 4,835 50 
NMG yee EES cos, cbetclelicro.c/ete/s te At et rdecet al apevsloihe Siders tela trw ess 2,780 90 
Leet yp AMM erOIES ot cjnpr avers tera. acisiafeyateile a) aliciereyeveietcn sj sispsyels 1,554 51 
SME GaAs lees la aaa; aivelsay a fave sSlovievsncval a sucha fauabsyetel ol sisWavayaee! ate 5,496 50 
xa TEOTS ea bl CRUG oe: cte.cisselevic-etele: Sotele chats cusreiehet elses, o's aves 770 00 
MIRO trea litre stat st aratonsecteraich ovata seer avereise sae tole) oie sure. & elepehora dene $50,050 16 
Disbursements. 
Premiums— 
SDCCOMMORNSES” matcietscre ocala cher iraya aie ante ei elena oialcvacalaies ake eres $2,915 00 
SCCLAN Neettormsistacl eve: sie cial ote oe oehe oere Saat seus sicke DOLE 4,700 00 
SMO WE ROTSESS cnciclohce shed pare aaa wtalabn Seave Latenie/ala tiels-ene 2,516 00 
CO MTT Oe trciectae theca cali tar erste cba oc Osten aos slals era sole eee eam 5,377 00 
SITE CDreiels shatcweciveleratsliele mie vera aratel alate abel Sew sus svenuerata 924 00 
SIVA G Hseee tee etay sc alte raslatal ehabapeataye abe: ace ctchare era min rae eos (ale erates 2,132 00 
AES OUTS Y sercven et cece aioe falallanebet sts or ahel hig scawe le wacaipinlersees aloe, e 1,214 00 
NIT U Sire See ons case at cha acm dja) area, © svacsuaeeiaietaterdc Wile acs dare eee 583 75 
SLOW CUS geared es eects ten ech adareleilovchiar ag erent ud er aeeueneauo muaente: elem aks 316 00 
EGTA OCEG ESias sre cerereseiecal sflersie: obser osietoiars sleiere erate ays 168 00 
PACOATS | CUMIN Oe slenonalte, apererlores cay ores vorsneial gate ieee ins ied enw es 958 50 
LTR MRS I Eco ION SAE ERAS TO oR eae heer 1,241 25 
REN TSR UKE S ace isis aiererty sere ty eve rolere Sis eae acai Se els 135 75 
Special attractions, Sousa’s band.................... 3,500 00 
Members’ per diem and mileage..................... 3,669 35 
CO TMGEES SALATIES eich Sok oe Bre eres Secheuae eosin eteoecate- gt anoles 3,323 50 
Postage, telegraph and telephone (year)............. 494 89 
Mreishizandoexpress (yearn): oi. os ceca acreiec soc cers 189 70 
Printing, stationery and office supplies (year)........ 1,984 71 
JAIRO TIISD LOSS» re hae ORG CARER CHCA: POCO ISM a CCRC Race RCT IER 5,787 46 
HEMET ate UO SSI. ter cenenies fale a velo: aretscebewiess are ne ceca 1,137 59 
IFCCS ar sate Bes Stee OU IC OE SIO Oe oS oe Cre 559 50 
NSSISTANT SUPCHINCCNGEMUS! =) a5 ccs soc scle clea coe s sss 1,315 78 
SUPDOMSSmenOTeetail teens scolds cer re octane een cioee ob ai cveerere os 1,956 71 
Specialmiekets: TeGeemeds.: haces cn sede oe wee eee ee 149 00 
IMINTST Gren OTe fai Tne Serey ens es cree aoe ec cireloneietss cos) snee satel arehoder eis 315 00 
RSMO Aes SUL ATED ING Yo ta sakeercreictenatel etnies nin Sere erate Sais Seen ate 230 95 
EOE RO Ls tITCeVCals ast trees sen ced era) hctant anes cao eae lete afarel Rada ts & 2,254 87 
AIO Gea Meap erat seo a tere seems ade ec eal Ree aL oh eRe aya aed aie: gran $50,050 16 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Hy Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 
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The Treasurer, Mr. J. W. Lagrange, then submitted his report 
as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen—I have the honor to submit the annual report of the Treas- 
urer of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture for the yvear ending 
January 5, 1903: 


Receipts. 
LENCOD eA eeW ef Ora mizoye ome) USO) Ree Mt eEcernr Woe ME ee Soa IkG, 
APPLOPRIAWOne LLOMs Ge Stakes ce sectemesslen cere eieeeereeten 10,000 00 
PN GINS STON Sig aro. cysecauicele Shisiaros iia ede OE Ae oe 34,612 75 
Received from Secretary Downing (year)............ 17,996 24 
TS OGD oes) seca Sle Teaeite. ea ra He fay SIT EN RO eae $69,155 O9 
Disbursements. 
On warrants of President and Secretary............ $66,941 84 
COiUTS eenarG hb MM ay yeh ouusees ers air ano 6 ca na om so $418 62 
TS ALAM CO. agence. sassy ee oe nee as ee ee Loa 2p: 
—————  _ 2,213 25 
40) tl eae eee Reamer AR Ee tee ass cadet Ste nia cRio Gis $69,155 O9 


I herewith file warrants paid by me. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. W. LAGRANGE, 
Treasurer Indiana State Board of Agriculture. 


On motion of Mr. J. KE. McDonald, duly seconded, the reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer were referred to the Auditing 
Committee. 


Department Superintendents filed their reports. 


On motion, Mr. Robert Mitchell, of Princeton, Mr. Sid Conger, 
of Shelbyville, and David Wallace, of Indianapolis, were appointed 
a committee to draft a resolution to be presented to the Governor 
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and the Legislature, looking toward taking care of the Indiana 
exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to be held at St. 
Louis in 1904. 


On motion of Mr. Cunningham, duly seconded, the meeting 
adjourned until 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


At 2:30 o’clock Tuesday, January 6, 1903, the Indiana State 
Association of Fair Managers held their annual meeting in Room 
No. 12 State House. ; 


The Delegate Board of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
met in the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture on 
the 7th day of January, 1903, pursuant to adjournment, with 
Hon. M. S. Claypool, President, in the chair. 


All members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture except 
Mr. John C. Bridges were present on roll call, as well as the 
Secretary, Treasurer and General Superintendent of the Board. 


The delegates attending the session on yesterday and a number 
of others were present. 


Mr. John Tilson, Chairman of the Auditing Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report, which was concurred in by the meet- 
ing, upon motion duly seconded. 


Indianapolis, January 6, 1903. 


Mr. President and Members of the Delegate State Board of Agriculture: 


Your committee to whom was referred the reports of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, with the books and receipts and vouchers, beg leave 
to report that they have carefully examined the same and find them. 
correct. 

JOHN TILSON, 

JOHN C. HAINHEHS, 

MASON J. NIBLACK, 
Auditing Committee. 
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Mr. Robert Mitchell, of the Committee on President’s Address, 
submitted the following report, which was concurred in: 


Indianapolis, Indiana, January 7, 1908. 
Mr. President and Members of the State and Delegate Board of Agri- 
culture: 

Your committee to whom was referred the President’s address beg 
leave to make the following report: 

We have carefully looked over the President’s address and the plain 
business-like statements contained in it in reference to the conditions 
of the buildings on the State Fair Grounds, and other matters embodied 
in the address, and we fully concur in all its reeommendations. 

Respectfully submitted by the committee, 

; MASON J. NIBLACK, 

ROBERT MITCHELL, 
FRANK P. JOHNSON, 
Committee. 


The following report of the Committee on Resolutions on the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition was read, and upon motion of Mr. 
Robert Mitchell, was concurred in by the Board: 


Mr. President and Members of the State and Delegate Board of Agri- 
culture: 

We, your committee appointed to formulate a resolution expressive 
of the wish of the delegate members of the Board from the different 
districts of the State now in session, submit the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we ask the Legislature now in session to appropriate 
an amount of money sufficient to make a grand display of the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of the State at the great St. Louis World’s 
Fair and Exposition to be held there during the summer of 1904; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That instead of a State building, such as was erected by 
Indiana at the Columbian Exposition, that a building be erected on a 
site selected by a committee appointed by the Governor, to visit the 
exposition grounds at St. Louis, said building to be for the express pur- 
. pose of showing the agricultural, mining and such other exhibits from 
Indiana, not provided for by the exposition company at St. Louis. The 
live stock interests will be provided for by the company with suitable 
buildings. 

Respectfully submitted by the committee, 

ROBERT MITCHELL, 

SID CONGER, 

DAVID WALLACE, 
Committee. 
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The Committee on Credentials made the following report, which 
was concurred in on motion of Mr. M. A. McDonald, Chairman 
of the Committee: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS. 


To the President and Members of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
and Delegates to the Indiana State Board of Agriculture: 
Gentlemen—We, the undersigned Committee on Credentials, beg leave 

to submit the following list of delegates who are entitled to vote in this 

body: 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, John C. Haines. 


Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
New Harmony: 2.60.6: Geon Ci Taylors cc. win. ss New Harmony. 
OOMVING certs sac Gecic ss OS Peller Soo asc enn sertiee sme ws Boonville. 

ROCK PORE. <cirGenesiwces 2S: John C, Haines) 6. sci: >» «jas Rockport. 
Relishes atic eek awe a JoburC, Hainesis.. q. v.s:s0 alc. Rockport. 
Oakland City -.. sean dele Robert Mitchell............ Princeton. 
IU VAMISWANG S557) sects Ss violates Sid Conger arn oo docx Shelbyville. 
Gibson Co, H: and-A.:Soc...A.-C. Holcomb....5..5 0.2.5. Ft. Branch. 


SECOND DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mason J. Niblack. 


WANCEMAER 5 ese yee hee os eee Dr. M. M. McDowell....... Vincennes. 
HMnnting burg: A's 0'2 canes a John Cee ainests <7 ieee Rockport. 
MEAEOU EO soca F jn ociccca ae oa learn Indes = aes sale sce Marengo. 


THIRD DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mr. E. S. Tuell. 


Cory domestica. ss siete lide c Samy IT Wolle ers wcceiscve ccc Corydon. 
Floyd Co. H. and A. Soc....C. W. Brubeck............. Georgetown. 
New Albany 285.caseeec. es Robert Mitchell............ Princeton. 
BAIT Bc ieere weiss sels wae» we HC Hobbs ch ectasaesse Salem. 


FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mr. John Tilson. 


BEULORGo A shaven Nek creates Geo. W. McDaniel .........Bedford. 
iranilolinite.sn.0cncntscsic aus oe. OMIM SOM yeerere: pharatanie eres Franklin. 
INGwite eb LOW na scleeratects Franklin. 
Johnson Co. Hort. Society ..C. R. Worrall.............. Bloomington. 
Nigshiyalleicnccwsises snare cst MB AWM SON a: piskorcncisie oes Nashville. 
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FIFTH DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mr. H. L Nowlin. 


Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
Madison iainine arm ace ee Brederick Glasses e eee Madison. 
Kast Enterprise ........... Me Miller snc neta een nrae East Enterprise. 
Ossaads ine 21st See shoot EvAG (Creigmilen eevee: Osgood. 
Wawrenceburgasc.icle seta = Hi Li Nowline: cscs otras Lawrenceburg. 
North Vernon sane) ea: --1cks- Boy pp reer .... North Vernon. 
Madison Grange Jubilee ....John V. Connolly .......... Madison. 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mr. Knode Porter. 


Columbus..... iiaie, Suhtapenepe toes Joe R. Overstreet .......... Franklin. 
RUB valle * 4 .seie ary no eee Edw, Crosby i 45k. ot ee Rushville. 
WSIDOREY oct, oc me meget Milton Maxwell............ Liberty. 
laverstOwii.c ci: 2.2 one: Knode Borten seats eee ee Hagestown. 
Richmond erty. steer Knode'Porter =) oss tee ere Hagerstown. 
Wayne Co..A. and H. S0e.s. W.S: -Wanlitt.. |... eee Richmond. 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mr. Sid Conger. 


Bilwood cic. esta tere eee Francis M. Harbite ........ Elwood. 
IATIGETSON! A551 to nce ere Dhomagsbs Orne sera Anderson. 
Greenfield x..<,432 ts aan tie John Br Dyerar a ciiasiast ees Greenfield. 
Middletown'....s2---ereer aa EiaM:.Cooperntis= 2 2. taster Middletown 
INewa@astle= =. cca We slieRickioth., Sacer crn New Castle. 
Shelbyville -. .:..> asters Bs FoSwain. sac. tae Shelbyville. 
Herida. uate sees Calvin Sturdevant... 2.....- Sheridan. 
Madison Co. Hort. Ass’n.... Walter S. Ratliff........... Richmond. 


EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, David Wallace. 


Dudianapolis\. aie ves sane 
State Hort Society......... W... Bs RG Es re eee Lawrence. 
Marion Co. H. and A. Soc ..Frank P. Johneon.......... Howland. 
NINTH DISTRICT. 

Member of the Board, Mr. W. T. Beauchamp. 
SEACAAND Gatfs slit sacle Bayt RE = W.. -T. Beanchamipes-yj.an.a-: Terre Haute. 
Terre Haute ..... stafisesteceth: W. T. Beauchamp... oe Terre Haute. 
BEd Petomnss ojo sto sey erc ahs A RR Allisontiaetosetat ieee Bridgeton. 
NOWEOWI Ys a), cc sasanpee eek G.r W. Parnell es aces: Newtown. 
WOWVIRETON 2b. macnn W. Mille ., oe eee Covington. 
GAVIA a eiiats cates s aaetn eee MivA. McDonald terteenece West Lebanon. 
Newpontimeni. pis <sccaeaes M. oA Me Donaldteeeesenaer West Lebanon. 


PAUL SY sree nos de ss wcpemia W..T. Beauchamprss, x2 > Terre Haute. 
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TENTH DISTRICT. 


Member of the Board, Mr. John C. Bridges. ° 
Name of Fair. Name of Delegate. Postofice Address. 
anawalle pepe ptrettor 2ue.cess.'s Chas. L. Bowen............ Danville. 
Crawfordsville ............. Henry Davidson ........... Crawfordsville. 
ehanon — cise eGe Lev oad veo Riley Hausers 7.7 he os ai0iai. Lebanon. 
Putnam Co. Fair Aes’n .... A. R. Allison .............. Bainbridge. 
Bainbridge Driving Club....A. R. Allicon.............. Bainbridge. 


ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 


Member of the Board, Mr. M.S. Claypool. 


Mun cleise. cn eh oe oa cites CEH Anthony). sac se 4s bets Muncie. 
WaAMGcHeEsten’s' ey tics ace nce. Joie Moonmianis-i. pac 8. Winche:ter. 
PAA PUOM 5 <p Pets sere ores John L. Thompson......... Gas City. 
ROMtlat diye os terme Beso pew John, Ap eM Adair. .e.:. 7.-.; Portland. 
ISDS see ea OE eas oh Se pee ES Hiarnisiaee genet ot accion Berne. 


TWELFTH DISTRICT. 


Member of the Board, Mr. W. M. Blackstock. 


oa wellicsnmtene ont ee ot sa (CIES \iead Beats) een eemece Lafayette. 
aavetliesss fc sd depo ded <.te Chass Wie Lravie.fo tos oon oo: Lafayette. 
LCE ae ee Fee ARaStrobinn se vysce. eos Kentland. 
Lafayette Racing Ass’n .....Chas. W. Travis ....... .... Lafayette. 
Wrestsuebatroius (os es 2 MEA. MeDonalde id... .2: West Lebanon. 


THIRTEENTH DISTRICT. 


Member of the Board, Mr. John L. Thompson. 


rptiaktont es 3 cre rcs bs ts dake os. Hleawilony ts .05; s&h oc Frankfort. 
Franktort Racing Ass’n..... eset Eleayilomt. sc. sye, «cate res Frankfort. 
Ls CIDE gee Nene ee ie Eh Ge Dnt paleo erat Marion. 
Hairmount:.2; =<. tikes. Wofaita's Cak. Pletcher: .3.5. 54. 5,50 Fairmount. 
PLY TCG, Yrs 2/55 otclas sca. vais Stoo 5 Wt Ge Kain ities ese cn the, oec ae Swayzee. 
Kokomo Driving Park...... Hee seach os. etn ees te OK OMO: 
MTOR Arise beens cts sie Wm. L. Berryman..... Tipton. 
North Manchester .......... John L. Thompson......... Gas City. 


FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 


Member of the Board, Mr. Joseph Cunningham. 


LENO CCST) ea nee RZ SU RRONL vaste see os ays njene'> Rochester. 
Moransport esc cts esses ss We BritOthie een ok ose l nls «nt Logansport. 
Cass Co. Hort. Society ...... 6 BO i ETSY ele oa i Logansport. 
PAONEIRCs Ce Sos et eek Joe Cunningham...........Peru. 


Logansport Driving Club....J.T. Tomlinson ........... Logansport. 
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FIFTEENTH DISTRICT. 
Member of the Board, Mr. C. B. Benjamin. 


Name of Farr. Naine of Delegate. Postoffice Address. 
Bounbontiik. )tiiwes a. ees BB; Wis Parkas 08 cra paees Bourbon. 
PKOMIEN sagas re etait eg ote Fred Wheelers: £585: bch: Crown Point. 
MsApOrteya Aye) 52 eee J. {B. Bowell yearn a. Laporte. 

WALD ALAISO. 5 ofc sda icint Kine ec John Brodie:): 4.2232 Jn<tiane Valparaiso. 
Crown Point)! .00cisns.hca.ack red WW RECIeN Jaine. cette ceit Crown Point. 


SIXTEENTH DISTRICT. 


Member of the Board, Mr. Jas. E. McDonald. 


Bt. Wayne s.:..6 css naercrer Capt. A. W. Kelsey ........ Ft. Wayne. 
Ft. Wayne Driving Club....W. A. Johnson............. Ft. Wayne. 
WATE GOLA Sacra a tia cotta serene Sajak CG. @arlinit 26: Saas use Angola. 
Kendallville... 200..2.\o2 ove ode COMO LUC Hho eke Kendallville. 
Noble Co Hort. Soc........ W. Hh Baker... hus ees Ligonier. 
arrange Co, Hort Soca aede) vy Malliswenves yerertcterelelsieiee Lagrange. 
Ft. Wayne Fair Ass’n ...... Geo. V.. Kelly os sures tence Ft. Wayne. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. A. McDONALD, 
A. C. HOLCOMB, 
KE. S. TUELL, 
Committee. 


On motion, duly seconded, the Board proceeded to hear nomina- 
tions for members of the Board for the Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth districts. 


Fifth District—Mr. H. B. Miller placed in nomination the 
name of Mr. H. L. Nowlin, of Lawrenceburg. 


Sixth District.—Mr. M. A. McDonald, of West Lebanon, placed 
in nomination the name of Mr. Knode Porter, of Hagerstown. 
Mr. W. R. Pleak, of Greensburg, placed in nomination the name 
of Uriah Privett, of Greensburg. Mr. Milton Maxwell, of Liberty, 
placed in nomination the name of Mr. H. F. McMahan, of Liberty. 


Highth District—Mr. Robert Mitchell, of Princeton, placed 
in nomination the name of Mr. Sid Conger, of Shelbyville. Mr. 
Thomas Bb. Orr, of Anderson, placed in nomination the name of 


Mr. Frank E. DeHority, of Elwood, Ind. 
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Ninth District.—Mr. J. J. Insley of Crawfordsville, placed in 
nomination the name of Mr. W. T. Beauchamp, of Terre Haute. 


Tenth District—Senator W. A. Johnson, of Crawfordsville, 
placed in nomination the name of Mr. John L. Davis, of Craw- 
fordsville. Dr. Gott, of Crawfordsville, placed in nomination the 
name of Mr. Oscar Hadley, and Mr. Geo. W. Hanwa, of —————, 
placed in nomination the name of Mr. Jas. U. Edwards, of 
Bainbridge. . 

Eleventh District—Mr. C. H. Anthony, of Muncie, placed in 


nomination the name of Mr. M. 8. Claypool, of Muncie, seconded 
by Senator Geo. V. Kell, of Ft. Wayne. 


Twelfth District—Mr. Geo. W. McDaniel, of Bedford, placed 
in nomination the name of Mr. Wm. M. Blackstock, of Lafayette. 


Thirteenth District—Mr. E. C. King, of Swayzee, placed in 
nomination the name of Mr. John L. Thompson, of Gas City. 


On motion the Delegate Board proceeded to the election of 
members in the districts in which the terms of members expired 
and for which nominations were made. 


Thereupon the President appointed the following persons as 
tellers: W. M. Blackstock, J. D. Williams and Geo. W. McDaniel. 


And also appointed the following persons to collect. the ballots, 
viz.: H. L. Nowlin, W. W. Morgan, C. R. Worrall and John C. 


Haines. 


On motion of Mr. J. E. McDonald, duly seconded, the Secre- 
tary was ordered to cast the votes of the whole number of delegates 
for Mr. H. L. Nowlin, of Lawrenceburg, for member of the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture for the Fifth District, which 
was accordingly done and the President declared Mr. Nowlin 
duly elected as such member for the term of two years. 


The Board then proceeded to ballot for member for the Sixth 
District, which resulted as follows: 
3—Board of A. 
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Mr. Knode Porter received seventy-seven votes; Mr. Uriah 
Privett received five votes; Mr. H. F. McMahan received twenty 
votes. 


Mr. Porter having received a majority of all the votes cast, 
was declared by the President duly elected as member of the 
Sixth District for the ensuing term of two years. 


On motion of Mr. Privett the election of Mr. Porter was made 


unanimous. 


The Board then proceeded to ballot for member for the Eighth 
District, which resulted as follows: 


Mr. Sid Conger received seventy-seven votes; Mr. F. E. De- 
Hority received twenty-five votes. 


Mr. Conger having received a majority of all the votes cast, 
the President declared him duly elected member for the Eighth 
District for the ensuing two years. 


On motion of Mr. J. J. Insley, of Crawfordsville, duly seconded 
and carried, the Secretary was directed to cast 102 votes for Mr. 
W. T. Beauchamp, of Terre Haute, for member for the Ninth 
District. Which was accordingly done, and the President declared 
Mr. Beauchamp duly elected a member of said district’ for the 
ensuing two years. ; 


The Board then proceeded to ballot for member for the Tenth 
District, which resulted as follows: 


Mr. W. F. Hulet received thirty-six votes; Mr. John L. Davis 
received ten votes; Mr. Oscar Hadley received fifty votes; Mr. 
Jas. U. Edwards receivéd nine votes. : 


No candidate having received a majority of all the votes east, 
the President declared there was no election and to prepare for 
another ballot. 
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Result of second ballot: 


Mr. W. H. Hulet received thirty-five votes; Mr. Oscar Hadley 
received sixty-five votes; Mr. Jas. U. Edwards received four 
votes. 


Mr. Hadley having received a majority of all the votes cast, 
the President declared him duly elected member of the Board for 
the Tenth District for the ensuing two years. 


On motion of Mr. J. E. McDonald, seconded by Col. Wallace, 
the Secretary of the Board was directed to cast 104 votes for Mr. 
M. 8. Claypool, of Muncie, for member of the Board for the 
Eleventh District, which was accordingly done, and the President 
declared Mr. M. S. Claypool duly elected member of the Board 
for the ensuing two years. 


On motion of Mr. J. E. McDonald, duly seconded by Colonel 
Wallace, the Secretary of the Board was directed to cast 104 votes 
for Mr. W. M. Blackstock, of Lafayette, for member of the Board 
for the Twelfth District, which was accordingly done, and the 
President declared’ Mr. Blackstock duly elec!-? ‘nember of the 
Board for said Twelfth District for the ensuing two years. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, duly seconded, the Secretary of 
the Board was directed to cast 104 votes for Mr. John L. Thomp- 
son, of Gas City, for member of the Board for the Thirteenth 
District, which was accordingly done, and the President declared 
Mr. Thompson duly elected member of the Board for the said 
Thirteenth District for the ensuing two years. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, the Delegate Board meeting 
adjourned sine die. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met pursuant to the 
call of the President, M. 8. Claypool, at the rooms of the Board in 
the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, on the 7th 
day of January, 1903, at 2:30 o’clock p. m., for the purpose of 
closing up the business of the Board before organizing the new 


Board. 


Upon roll call the following members and officers responded : 


First Distriet—John C. Haines, Rockport. 
Second District—Mason J. Niblack, Vincennes. 
Third District—E. S. Tuell, Corydon. 

Fourth District—John Tilson, Franklin. 

Fifth District—H. L. Nowlin, Lawrenceburg. 
Sixth District—Knode Porter, Hagerstown. 
Seventh District—David Wallace, Indianapolis. 
Highth District—Sid Conger, Shelbyville. 

Ninth District—W. T. Beauchamp, Terre Haute. 
Eleventh District—M. 8S. Claypool, Muncie. 
Twelfth District—Wm. M. Blackstock, Lafayette. 
Thirteenth District—John L. Thompson, Gas City. 
Fourteenth District—Joe Cunningham, Peru. 
Fifteenth District—C. B. Benjamin, Leroy. 
Sixteenth District—J. E. McDonald, Ligonier. 


M.S. Claypool, President; John L. Thompson, Vice-President ; 
Charles Downing, Secretary; J. W. Lagrange, Treasurer; E. H. 
Peed, General Superintendent. 


Mr. John C. Bridges, member of the Board for the Tenth Dis- 


trict was absent. 


There being no business brought before the Board, on the 
motion of Mr. J. E. McDonald, the Board adjourned sine die. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met in its rooms at 
the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, on the 7th 
day of January, 1903, at 3 o’clock p. m., pursuant to the call of 
some of the members of said Board, for the purpose of reorganiz- 
ing for the year 1903. 


The following members were present: 

First District—John C. Haines, Rockport. 

Second Distriet—Mason J. Niblack, Vincennes. 
Third District—E. 8. Tuell, Corydon. 

Fourth Distriet—John Tilson, Franklin. 

Fifth District—H. L. Nowlin, Lawrenceburg. 
Sixth District—Knode Porter, Hagerstown. 
Seventh Distriet—David Wallace, Indianapolis. 
Eighth Distriet—Sid Conger, Shelbyville. 

Ninth Distriect—W. T. Beauchamp, Terre Haute. 
Tenth District—Oscar Hadley, Danville. 

Eleventh District—M. 8. Claypool, Muncie. 
Twelfth District—Wm. M. Blackstock, Lafayette. 
Thirteenth District—John L. Thompson, Gas City. 
Fourteenth District—Joe Cunningham, Peru. 
Fifteenth District—C. B. Benjamin, Leroy. 
Sixteenth District—J. E. McDonald, Ligonier. 


On motion of Mr: Claypool, duly seconded and carried, Mr. 
Jas. E. McDonald was elected temporary Chairman of the 
meeting. 


Nominations for President of the Board were called for, and 
thereupon Mr. Niblack placed in nomination for President of the 
Board for the ensuing year the name of Mr. John L. Thompson, 
of Gas City, which nomination was seconded by Mr. Haines. No 
further nominations were made for President. 


Thereupon, on motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast the 
entire number of votes of the Board for Mr. Thompson for Presi- 
dent, which was accordingly done, and the Chairman declared Mr. 
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Thompson duly elected President of the Indiana State Board of 
Agriculture for the ensuing year. 


Mr. Conger placed the name of Mason J. Niblack in nomination 
for Vice-President of the Board, and on motion Mr. Niblack’s 
election was made unanimous. Thereupon the President declared 


Mr. Niblack duly elected Vice-President of the Board for the 


ensuing year. 


Mr. Yilson placed in nomination the name of Mr. J. W. La- 
grange, of Franklin, for Treasurer of the Board; and, upon 
motion of Colonel Wallace, duly seconded, his election was made 
by acclamation. And thereupon the President declared Mr. 
Lagrange duly elected Treasurer of the Board for the ensuing 
year. 


Colonel Wallace placed in nomination the name of Charles 
Downing, of Greenfield, for Secretary, of the Board for the ensu- 
ing year. And, on motion of Mr. Claypool, the election of Mr. 
Jyowning was made by acclamation. And the President thereupon 
declared Mr. Downing duly elected Secretary of the Board for the 
ensuing year. 


Colonel Wallace placed in nomination the name of Mr. E. H. 
Peed, of New Castle, for General Superintendent for the ensuing 
year. And on motion Mr. Peed’s election was made by acclama- 
tion. ‘Thereupon the President declared him duly elected General 
Superintendent for the ensuing year. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded and carried, the Pres- 
ident was authorized and empowered to select and name the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, it was ordered that all unfinished 
business of the Board be referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 


Mr. Niblack moved that when the Board adjourned, that. it 
adjourn to meet on the call of the President. 


Motion carried, 
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Mr. Beauchamp moved that a committee on the revision of the 
premium list be appointed by the President. 


Motion carried. 


Mr. Niblack introduced and moved the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution : 


Whereas, State fairs are held for the purpose of encouraging merito- 
rious exhibits and presenting the same to the public to the best advan- 
tage, to the end that profitable sales may result from such displays; and 

Whereas, The principal object of ‘the exhibitor in making displays 
at our State fairs is to find a more profitable market for animals and 
articles entered for competition; therefore be it 

Resolved, That every possible and reasonable assistance be rendered 
exhibitors by this Board to find the best market in connection with our 
State Fair for their exhibits either in the way of public or private sales 
as they may elect. 

Resolved, That the superintendents of the live stock departments be 
and are hereby instructed to heartily co-operate with breeders in the 
holding of public and other sales, to the end, that not only the exhibits 
may be advertised to the best advantage but sold to the best advantage 
to the large crowds that usually attend our fair. 


Seconded by Mr. McDonald. 


A vote being taken on the adoption of the resolution it was 
declared adopted by the unanimous vote of the Board. 


A communication from Mr. E. N. Moore, Secretary otf the 
National Stock Exhibitor’s Union, was read. 


A letter from Mr. W. M. Savage, of Minneapolis, was read, 
concerning Dan Patch and an exhibition to be given by him at the 
coming fair, and on motion the whole matter was referred to the 
Executive Committee. 


On motion, the Secretary was instructed to negotiate with Mr. 
Sousa’s ‘manager, with a view of employing Sousa and his band 
to give concerts during the coming fair. > 
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The President announced the appointment of the Executive 
Committee for the ensuing year as follows: Messrs. Claypool, 
Conger, MeDcnald, Wallace and Niblack. 


On motion, the Board adjourned to meet on call of the President. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, JANUARY 8, 1903. 


The new Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of 
Agriculture met pursuant to the call of President Thompson at 
the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture in the State 
House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, on Thursday, January 
8, 19038, at 1 o’clock p. m. 


There weve present Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
and Messrs. Claypool, Conger, Wallace and McDonald. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, it was ordered that when the Board 
adjourns, that it adjourn to meet on Wednesday, January 21, 
1903. 


On motion, the Secretary was instructed to notify the officers 
of the Indianapolis Racing Association to be present at the next 
meeting of this committee with an application for a contract for 
the use of the State Fair Grounds for a race meeting. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack it was ordered that Mr. Claypool 
have charge of the race tracks of the Fair Grounds for the coming | 
season. 


On motion, duly seconded, the Secretary was authorized and 
instructed to advertise the race tracks of the Association in the 
Horse Review and Western Horseman, at a cost not exceeding $25 
to each paper. 
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The following resolution was introduced by Mr. Niblack and 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture does hereby heartily recommend and endorse the Honor- 
able John L. Thompson, of Gas City, Indiana, for the position of Super- 
intendent of the Sheep Department of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, to be held in St. Louis, Mo., in 1904. 

Mr. Thompson has been a member of our Board for the past eight 
years (during which time he has had charge of the Sheep Department 
of our fair), and is now president of our Board by unanimous choice. 

Mr. Thompson is a practical sheep breeder, exhibitor and importer 
of extensive experience. He has judged sheep at most of the best shows 
in the country, including the World’s Coiumbian, Trans-Mississippi, Pan- 
American and the International Live Stock Expositions, and we believe 
him to be in every way qualified for the position for which we recom- 
mend him. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Claypool, Colonel 
Wallace was appointed a committee of one to present the above 
resolution to Mr. John F. Miller, of Richmond, Indiana, who is 
one of the commissioners for the St. Louis Exposition. 


The President announced Department Superintendents for the 
ensuing year as follows: 


Admissions—John C. Haines, Rockport. 

Grand Stand—Knode Porter, Hagerstown. 

Speed—M. S. Claypool, Muncie. 

Heavy’ Horses—Wm. M. Blackstock, Lafayette. 

Light Harness Horses—W. T. Beauchamp, Terre Haute. 
Beef Cattle—David Wallace, Indianapolis. 

Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products—Oscar Hadley, Danville. 
Swine—Joe Cunningham, Peru. 

Sheep—Mason J. Niblack, Vincennes. 

Poultry—Sid Conger, Shelbyville. 

Art—J. E. McDonald, Ligonier. 

Horticulture and Table Luxuries—John Tilson, Franklin. 
Agricultural—C. B. Benjamin, Leroy. 

Mechanical—H. S. Tuell, Corydon. 

Privileges—H. L. Nowlin, Lawrenceburg. 
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The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met, pursuant to adjournment, on the 21st day of January, 
1903, at the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture in 
the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Hon. Sid Conger, Hon. M. S. 
Claypool, Hon. David Wallace, Hon. Jas. E. McDonald, and 


Charles Downing, Secretary. 


The ninutes of the previous meeting were read and, on motion 
duly seconded, were approved as read. 


The Indianapolis Racing Association filed and presented to the 
Board an application for a contract or lease for the use of the 
State Fair Grounds for racing purposes, which reads as follows: 


Indianapolis, January 21, 1903. 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture, City: 

Gentlemen—The Indianapolis Racing Association hereby makes appli- 
cation for a contract for the use of the Indiana State Fair Grounds for 
the year 1903, with an option for five years on the same terms and con- 
ditions, for the purpose of giving not exceeding two meetings during the 
year 1903, and each year said contract or option runs. 

Said race meetings will be given at a time which will not interfere 
with or be to the disadvantage of any exhibition or State Fairs given 
by the Board during the existence of said contract. The grounds to be 
used by the Racing Association only during the time of holding the meet- 
ing and such preparatory days as are absolutely necessary to such meet- 
ing. Said contract to protect the rights of all persons having horses in 
training on said grounds under contract with said Board. 

Said contract also to include keeping the grounds in good condition 
and the race track in first-class racing condition by said Board during 
the meeting given by said Racing Association. 

A suggestion for a contract is submitted with this application. 

Very respectfully, 
W. A. HOLT, Secretary. 


After considering the matter fully the committee authorized 
the President and Secretary to enter into the following contract 
with said Racing Association: 
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This agreement entered into this 21st day of January, 1903, by and 
between the Indiana State Board of Agriculture and the Indianapolis 
Racing Association, witnesseth: 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture hereby leases to the Indi- 
anapolis Racing Association the Indiana State Fair Grounds and such 
buildings thereon as may be necessary for a racing meeting, such build- 
ings to be designated by the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, for 
a consideration hereinafter mentioned, for the purpose of holding public 
horse racing exhibitions or race meetings, subject to the following re- 
strictions, reservations, exceptions and conditions: 

The Indianapolis Racing Association shall have the right to use and 
occupy said grounds and such buildings located thereon as may be nec- 
essary for the purpose of giving not more than two public racing exhi- 
bitions or race meetings during the year 1903, neither one of which shall 
be within thirty days immediately preceding or thirty days immediately 
following the week in which the Indiana State Fair shall be held. And 
neither of said race meetings shall be for a longer time than two weeks. 

The Indianapolis Racing Association shall be entitled to the right to 
give said public race meetings only upon giving written notice to the 
Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture on or before the 
1st day of April before beginning of any proposed public racing exhibi- 
tions that said Indianapolis Racing Association intends to hold on said 
fair grounds, and specifying the exact date on which said racing exhi- 
bition is intended to be held. 

That at each and every public horse racing exhibition held by said 
Racing Association the members of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture shall have the right of access free of charge or condition to any 
parts of said Indiana State Fair Grounds and the buildings thereon, ex- 
cept such buildings as may be used for offices of said Racing Associa- 
tion during said race meeting. And further, at each and every public 
horse racing exhibition all officers, agents or other persons whom the 
Indiana State Board of Agriculture may deem proper to have access to 
said grounds for the protection of its interests, or for the doing of any 
work thereon, and who may be designated by writing or ticket by said 
Board, shall have such rights upon said Fair Grounds as said Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture may by writing or ticket designate. 

In case the Indiana State Board of Agriculture may have leased said 
State Fair Grounds, or any part thereof, to any person, persons or cor- 
poration subject to the right given herein to the Indianapolis Racing 
Association, before receiving written notice from the Indianapolis Rac- 
ing Association of its intention to hold a public horse racing exhibition 
on any day or days for which said grounds, or any portion thereof, shall 
have been leased to such person, persons or corporation in manner afore- 
said, said Indianapolis Racing Association agrees to pay to the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture in case such public horse racing exhibition 
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shall not be held by said Indianapolis Racing Association on. such day 
or days, the sum of one hundred dollars for each of said days, less any 
amount which the Indiana State Board of Agriculture may have received, 
or may be entitled to receive, as rent for said State Fair grounds, or 
any portion thereof, from any person, persons or corporation for any or 
all of such days. 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture agrees that it will at its 
own expense keep the fair grounds, buildings, fences and entrances in 
good condition and repair during any of the meetings given by said 
Racing Association under this contract, and also to keep the race tracks 
in complete repair and in first-class condition during said meetings, 
weather permitting. 

The Indianapolis Racing Association agrees that it will during the 
public racing exhibitions, demand for its use for horses entered at the 
meetings such speed barns only as are not occupied by the persons hay- 
ing horses in training on said fair grounds under contract with or per- 
mission of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture, and that it will not 
interfere with the trainers of horses located on said grounds during any 
racing meeting given by said Association. 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture agrees not to lease the Indi- 
ana State Fair Grounds to any other Racing Association or person, for 
racing meetings, without the consent of said Racing Association, after 
the notice has been given to the State Board of Agriculture as provided 
herein. This provision shall not be taken to mean races given by the 
Retail Grocers’ Association or other local associations or persons giving 
picnics on said grounds for one day only. 

It is further agreed that nothing may be construed as preventing the 
State Board of Agriculture from leasing said grounds for racing pur- 
poses should the said Indianapolis Racing Association fail to notify said 
State Board of Agriculture of their intention of holding a meeting on 
April 1st of each year during the continuance of said contract. 

And the Indianapolis Racing Association agrees that it shall not do, 
or suffer to permit to be done, any lewd, immoral or illegal acts upon 
said State Fair Grounds during any of its public racing exhibitions or 
meetings. 

The Indianapolis Racing Association, for consideration of the rights 
and privileges hereby granted, hereby agrees to pay to the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture as follows: 

For a four days’ meeting, at the rate of one hundred dollars per day. 

. For a five days’ meeting, the sum of four hundred and fifty dollars 
($450.00); and 

For a six days’ meeting, the sum of five hundred dollars ($500.00). 

In the event the said Racing Association shall be unable by reason 
of rain or bad track to carry out any day’s racing program of any five 
or six days’ meeting, the said Racing Association shall pay for such 
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days only as such racing program shall be carried out as stipulated 
herein, viz: $450.00 for a five days’ meeting and $500.00 for a six days’ 
meeting. : 

In case said Racing Association shall be unable by reason of rain 
or bad track to carry out any part of the racing program at any meeting 
of said Racing Association, then said Racing Association shall pay for 
the use of said grounds and rights and privileges hereinunder, the sum 
of one hundred dollars. 

It is agreed that the Indianapolis Racing Association shall have no 
right to use or occupy said Fair Grounds under this contract except 
during the meetings given by it and in preparing for said meetings. 

The Indiana State Board of Agriculture agrees that this contract may 
be renewed or extended by the Indianapolis Racing Association for each 
year for the years 1904, 1905 and 1906, upon said Racing Association 
filing with the Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture a 
written notice of the desire to renew or extend the same at least thirty 
days before the 1st day of February in each of the years herein men- 
tioned. 

It is agreed that this contract, nor any extensions or renewals 
granted under it, shall not be sold, transferred or assigned or any sub- 
lease whatever be given for racing purposes by the Indianapolis Racing 
Association. 

In witness whereof, the said Indiana State Board of Agriculture has 
hereunto caused its corporate name to be signed and its corporate seal 
to be affixed by its President and Secretary thereunto duly authorized; 
and the said Indianapolis Racing Association has also hereunto caused 
its corporate name to be signed and its corporate seal to be affixed by 
its President and Secretary on the day and year first above written. 


THE INDIANA STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
By JOHN L. THOMPSON, President. 
CHARLES DOWNING, Secretary. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS RACING ASSOCIATION, 
By W. W. BAKER, President. 
W. A. HOLT, Secretary. 


The President appointed the following committee on the revi- 
-sion of the premium list for the coming fair, viz.: Messrs. Conger, 
Niblack, Wallace, McDonald and Claypool, the same being the 
Executive Committee, and said committee was instructed to meet 
February 10th, at 10 o’clock a. m., for the purpose of revising the 
premium list, 
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The Secretary was instructed to notify members of the Board 


to meet February 12th, at 10 o’clock a. m. ‘ 
On motion, duly seconded, Mr. Claypool was authorized to 


negotiate with the owners of Dan Patch, Prince Alert and Dan R., 
with a view of having said horses perform in a race during the 
fair. | 


The Board then adjourned until tomorrow, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


Thursday morning, January 22d, 1903, the Executive Com- 
mittee met pursuant to adjournment. The President and Secre- 
tary were present, and all members of the committee. 

A number of agents of advertising firms appeared before the 
Board with samples of pictures and advertisements. 

A proposition from Mr. John C. Webber, ‘of Cincinnati, to 
furnish music for the fair as a special attraction was read and 
laid over until propositions could be received from other band 
organizations. | 

On motion, the Board adjourned. 

CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, FEBRUARY 10, 1903. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to order of the committee at its meeting 
held January 21, 1903, at the rooms of the Indiana State Board 
of Agriculture, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana. 

There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Hon. M. S. Claypool, Hon. 
Sid Conger, Hon. David Wallace, Hon. Jas. E. McDonald, and 
Charles Downing, Secretary. 


The minutes of the meeting of January 21 and January 22, 
1908, were read and, on motion, were approved, 
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On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Claypool, the 
custodian of the grounds was instructed to put an office in the 
horse barn occupied by Mr. H. C. Webster, similar to those put in 
the barns occupied by Messrs. McCord and Kckers. 


By consent of all the members it was ordered that the matter 
of the selection of posters for the coming fair be postponed until 
March 4, 1903. 


The committee then proceeded to the revision of the premium 
list for the coming fair. 


There not being time’ to conclude the work of revising the lst 
today, the committee adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, FEBRUARY 11, 1903. 


The Executive Committee of the Indtana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to adjournment, at 10 o’clock a. m., February 
11, 1903, at the rooms of the Board at the State House, in the 
city of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
and Messrs. Conger, McDonald, Wallace and Claypool. 

The committee proceeded to the work of revising the premium 
list for the coming fair, and upon the completion of said revision 
ordered that the list as revised be reported to the meeting of the 
full Board, which was to convene on February 12, 19038, upon 
motion duly seconded. 


On motion the committee adjourned. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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The Indiana State Board of Agriculture met pursuant to the 
eall of the President on the 12th day of February, 1903, at the 
rooms of the Board in the State House, in the city of Indianapolis. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
John C. Haines, E. S. Tuell, John Tilson, H. L. Nowlin, Knode 
Porter, David Wallace, Sid Conger, W. T. Beauchamp, Oscar 
Hadley, M. S. Claypool, Wm. M. Blackstock, Joe Cunningham, 
C. B. Benjamin and J. E. McDonald. 


The minutes of the Board meetings of January 7 and 8, 1903, 
were read‘and, on motion of Mr. Haines, were approved. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
action of the Executive Committee in contracting with the Indian- 
apolis Racing Association for the Indiana State Fair Grounds 
for race meetings was ratified and confirmed. 


Mr. McDonald moved that the dates for the Indiana State Fair 
be fixed for the week of September 7, 1903, which motion was 


received and seconded. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Conger, the dates 
for the Indiana State Fair were fixed for September 14, 15, 16, 
17 and 18, 1903. 


Mr. Claypool moved that the Board open stakes for two-year-old 
and three-year-old trotters and pacers for colts bred in Indiana, 
which motion was duly seconded, and put and carried. 


The President appointed Messrs. Claypool and Blackstock a 
Committee on Fees and Salaries for members of the Board and all 
officers for the ensuing year. 


Messrs. Claypool, Haines and Blackstock, Committee on Fees 
and Salaries, made and presented the following report which was 
concurred in on motion: 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SALARIES. 


Members, five dollars per day and five cents per mile for each mile 
traveled, and two dollars and fifty cents per day for hotel expenses ac- 
tually paid. : 

Secretary, eighteen hundred dollars per annum: Treasurer five hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, he to pay ticket sellers and other help and ex- 
penses of his office. General Superintendent, five dollars per day and 
five cents for each mile traveled. Judges, five dollars per day and actual 
mileage. : 

We recommend that the sum of three hundred dollars be appropri- 
ated to cover office expenses, including stenographer and necessary clerk 
hire. 

Custodian, $1.00 per day, house rent, fuel and use of garden patch 
and pasture for one cow. 

M. 8S. CLAYPOOL, 

J. C. HAINES, 

W. M. BLACKSTOCK, 
Committee. 


On motion, the premium list as reported by the Executive Com- 
mittee, with the modifications made by the Board, was adopted, 
and the Secretary was ordered and directéd to publish the same 
as adopted. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, duly seconded, the matter of the 
selection and purchase of the tickets for the coming fair was 
referred to the Executive Committee, and the members in charge 
of the grand stand and gates. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Blackstock, Mr. 
D. B. Winchester was appointed custodian of the Fair Grounds 
for the ensuing year. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, duly seconded, the following 
claims were audited and allowed: 


Indianapolis Gas Company..... Op bs NER ey eg ALY Se a $16 50 
WATT OMS STEAM MGA UIUC trys nccce cath) pn ene oecieiecee onesie cla oe Ba ocsi crocs 1 50 
New Long Distance Telephone Company............... 1 60 
Central Union Telephone Company.................... 45 
EHNA Ema a IONE cee See ees eat css tela ee beled vea’ee 23 97 
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American” Nxpress (Company a... cs. sit. tle A Liladenets vate Poteas 14 
Indianapolis  Sembtinel Comp aiiye rc. rel tele stance pee pais seer 8 00 
Postale Telegraph: Companmiyssysatersscacts bea ciels oie olen stereo cie 27 
FOC7AL- DOW NOY re corrals hee aes nia, Pht ee aleyc emi alc Selec amen eee Reve 2 00 
Charles TD ow mins na ctciechae cron atta: ates oa ero remor cova est ataetianepe 26 60 


On motion, the matter of assigning show horse barns to the 
members in charge of the draft and light harness horses was’ 
referred to the Executive Committee, and the members in charge 
of said departments are to be notified of such assignment. 


The Board then proceeded to vote for a person to be recom- 
mended to the Governor as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Purdue University to sueceed Charles Downing, of Greenfield, 
Hancock County, the present incumbent, whose commission ex 
pires July 1, 1903, which resulted as follows: 


Charles Downing, of Greenfield, Hancock County, received six- 
teen votes. ; 


After said vote was taken, the President announced that Charles 
Downing of Greenfiefd, Hancock County, having received the 
unanimous vote of the Board, was entitled to the recommendation 
to the Governor as a member of the Board of Trustees of Purdue 
University to sueceed himself. And the Secretary of the Board 
was directed to certify said recommendation to the Governor of 
Indiana. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Blackstock, — 
unfinished business of the Board was referred to the Executive 
Committee for action. On motion, the Board adjourned. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met on February 15, 1903, on the call of the President, 
at the rooms of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture in the 
State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Messrs. McDonald, Wallace, 
Claypool and Conger. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, duly seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
sum of $1,000 was appropriated and set apart for the Western 
Horseman State Race. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Claypool, the 
matter of renting or leasing the farm land on the Fair Grounds 
was referred to the President and Secretary, with power to act. 


On motion the committee adjourned to meet March 4, 1903. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to adjournment at the rooms of the Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture in the Capitol building, in the city of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
David Wallace, Sid Conger, M. S. Claypool and James E., 
MeDonald. 


Mr. Hewes of the Inland Poultry Journal, and others represent- 
ing the State Poultry Association, appeared before the Board 
and requested the Board to enlarge and improve the poultry ex- 
hibition building and to provide new coops for the building. 


Mr. Wallace moved that the poultry building and coops be 
improved at an expense not to exced $1,000, and that the President 
and Mr. Conger be appointed a committee to confer with the 
committee from the Poultry Association and ascertain their wishes 
and submit plans and estimates of said improvement at the next 
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meeting of the Board, which motion was seconded by Mr. Claypool 
and a vote being taken upon the same was declared carried. 


At this point the minutes of the meeting of February 12th and 
13th were read and, upon motion of Mr. Wallace, seconded by 
Mr. McDonald, were approved. 


On motion, the Board adjourned to meet tomorrow morning at 
9:30 o’clock. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
e Secretary. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to adjournment March 5, 19038, at the 
rooms of the Board in the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
David Wallace, Sid Conger, M. S. Claypool and James HE. 
McDonald. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Wallace, the 
President was authorized to enter into a contract with Mr. A. P. 
Wiltshire to move the power-house east of the Administration 
Building to a point about eighty feet east of the railroad loop on 
the south side of Central avenue, said building, when so moved, 
to be used as an eating house. 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, duly seconded by Mr. Claypool, 
the President was instructed and authorized to remove the board 
platform at the street car exit gate in the loop, and to request the 
street car company to construct a cinder platform in the place 
of said plank platform. 


On motion of Mr. MeDonald, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 


President and Secretary of the Board were authorized and em- 
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powered to contract with Mr. Sousa for four concerts during the 
fair Wednesday and Thursday afternoons at the Fair Grounds, 
and Wednesday and Thursday evenings at Tomlinson Hall, at the 
price of $35,500. 


Bids for printing 15,000 premium lists for the coming fair were 
opened by the Board, and are as follows: 


The Mitchell Printing Company of Greenfield..........$298 55 
The Banner Publishing Company, Ligonier............ 270 00 
Tugs ttt, Indias polisscs 22 ao aos Geis anne des scree «2 rota -OO 
Keni Chey alg Sea Ol kan cleus clare aeks sve yshelal ova ey> o) «5 \sh=\0),-1 +09 « 284 00 
Wm. B. Burford, Indianapolis........... REN th senate a ope 257 00 


On motion of Mr. Niblack, seconded by Mr. Conger, the bid of 
Mr. Wm. B. Burford for $257 for printing the 15,000 premium 
lists on same kind of paper on which the Kentucky State Fair list 
of last year was printed was accepted and the President and 
Secretary of the Board were authorized to enter into a contract 
for the same with Mr. Burford. 


On motion the following claims were allowed, and the Secretary 
was authorized to issue warrants for the same: 


Indiamapolis) GAase COMpPAMy ns 2... so victolete toforeeiexencle are Sieve «Tels eins 7 


KACO & LCKAURE COMIpPANy.) oh <i-ccst. ius so libe awl. Lakers $15 34 
(Epeeule tee? OL Keo cee Uy aadooet cncrece aearenn e aietarscreves” eis 6 suslece crentisve Suatnas 5 00 
MIS teks cS IISOMe s occ cetera. 9.0 REO ik ROOD ote ee 52 
ER GERES FUE VIG Wear coase tie Picea ica eras oie beste ahaa folate nse @ sielare © sens 25 00 
MIAMONGE Stee, Wed MOVs. sack seaieh ster carers cists inieielaiete ese. o 00s) ae 50 
New Telephone Company............... AEN ee tudiete sys, The 1 60 
Western Union Telegraph Company.................-- 75 
Mert ieuTLE Saath Wy MLN Mahe oat a ctrelet ctensie at tal otey at dear at-aie ta) el o/s\'elle: ovare'Te'e 5 00 
Be eabs oo IVE RIES] Olle Arevare) arcraser nine clo stele a) «tebe delsiaiene'S)« a) etwseveis 6 197 35 


CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 
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The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the call of the President, April 25, 1903, 
at 11 o’clock a. m., at the office of the Secretary of said Board 
in the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary ; 
Messrs. Sid Conger, David Wallace, M. S. Claypool and Jas. F. 
MeDonald. 


The meeting was called to order by the President and the 
minutes of the meetings of March 4 and 5, 1903, were read, and, 
on motion, were approved. : 


The question of dupleating prizes offered by the different 
State Cattle Breeders’ associations was discussed at length by 
Messrs. W. H. Pleak, of Greensburg, representing the Polled- 
Angus Breeders’ Association, and John C. Gartin, of Burney, 
Indiana, Secretary of the Indiana Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, as well as by members of the committee. 


After a full discussion of the subject. of duplicating prizes, Mr. 
Jas. E. McDonald moved that all special prizes in the cattle 
classes offered by national associations be duplicated by the Board 
to the amount of $500, and that all special prizes offered by the 
State Breeders’ associations in cattle classes be supplemented by 
the Board to the amount of $250, which motion was seconded by 
Mr. Conger. 


Thereupon, Mr. Wallace moved to amend said motion as follows: 
That the Board duplicate or ‘supplement the special prizes offered 
by the Indiana Polled-Angus Breeders’ Association to the extent 
of $250; that the Board duplicate the special prizes offered by the 
Indiana Hereford Breeders’ Association to the extent of $500, 
and that the Board duplicate all prizes offered by the Indiana 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association to the extent of $500. Which 
motion to amend was seconded by Mr. Niblack. 


After a further discussion of the question a vote was taken, and 
the amendment was declared carried. 
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A vote was then taken on the original question as amended, and 
~ the motion as amended was declared carried. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. McDonald, it was 
ordered that the matter of-advertising the coming fair in the city 
and country newspapers be referred to the President and Secre- 
tary of the Board, with power to act. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Wallace, it was 
ordered that press agents for the three principal newspapers of 
Indianapolis be employed, and that they be paid for their services 
the sum of $50 each, and that the Secretary be empowered to 
contract with said agents. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
President was authorized to purchase posts and lumber and to have 
built fences around the half-mile track, and also to purchase lumber | 
sufficient to put lofts in five of the horse stables on the south side 
of the track. 


On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Wallace, the 
Board ordered that four stakes be opened and advertised as follows: 


als SCLOGMINS eS UA KC soto L a clare tetecelceg: yale ss Seue tales ie asharsta $1,500 00 
Zee eOUt tl Pe SAKE craisrs oaeersdetetesis ion eke ae otek ala ooweaisicn ey ehape ate 1,500 00 
AOS @paCiitieaStak@ade es aks aceite sere celts er elaine a sre 1,500 00 
2 POL ACIE ES SLADE te thei casele cet ache sicters ete e es 1.500 00 


And that said stakes be advertised in the following horse jour- 
nals, viz.: The Horse Review, The Western Horseman, The 
Kentucky Stock Farm, The Horse World, and The American 
Sportsman, and that Mr. Claypool furnish the advertisement and 
contract for same. 


On motion, the Board adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10 
o’clock. ects 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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April 24, 1903, The Executive Committee of the Indiana State 
Board of Agriculture met pursuant to adjournment at the office of 
the Secretary in the State House, Indianapolis. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Charles Downing, Secretary, 
and all the other members of the committee. 


The committee arose and visited the Fair Grounds. 


After the committee returned from the Fair Grounds, the fol- 
lowing claims were examined and allowed and ordered paid, viz. : 


The A. Birdsall Co..... Se eat ctagta Samia Wiese inttna etern pee vas «+. $18 94 
American Trotting Association...................- Meee 4 00 
Balike2& IS Taviss: CO tse esse cie ede eo a serevalolt Biatas eee a eieactere 36 70 


On motion the Board adjourned. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MERTING, MAY 28, 1903. 


The Executive Committee met pursuant to the call of the 
President. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President, and J. E. McDonald, Sid 
Conger, M. S. Claypool, David Wallace, and Charles Downing, 
Secretary. 


The minutes of the previous meeting of the committee were 
read and, on motion of Mr. Niblack, were approved. 


Mr. Moore, advertising manager of the Indianapolis Sentinel, 
submitted a proposition to advertise the fair in the Harvest Home 
edition of the Sentinel, which the Board took under advisement’ 
for the time being. 
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An application for the use of the Fair Grounds for a picnic 
to be held Monday, September 7, 1903, was made by a committee 
from the Labor Union organizations of the city. 


On motion of Colonel Wallace, seconded by Mr. Conger, the 
application was granted and the Secretary was authorized to enter 
into a contract with the committee for the use of said grounds for 
the sum of $100. 


On motion of Mr. Conger, seconded by Colonel Wallace, it was 
ordered by the Board that the National Guard of Indiana be 
allowed to use the Fair Grounds for a camp of instruction for 
July 26 to August 4, 1903, inclusive, under proper restrictions and 
conditions satisfactory to the President and Secretary.. 


Upon motion of Mr. McDonald, duly seconded by Colonel Wal- 
lace, it was ordered that the conditions, classification and rules 
governing the duplication of special prizes offered by the State 
Hereford Breeders’ Association stand as printed in the premium 
list of the fair. 


The application of Mr. W. E. Reynolds for superintendent of the 
grounds was discussed and considered by the Board and taken 
under advisement. 


By consent of all the members of the committee the sum of 
$250 was appropriated and set apart for an advertisement in the 
Harvest Home edition of the Indianapolis Sentinel. - 


On motion of Mr. Conger, the following claims were allowed, 
and the Secretary was ordered to issue warrants for the same, viz. : 


Diamond Steam Laundry for towels, etc.............. $0 50 
dawWealaeranve, salary as! Treasurers. 5 hs scl laos cee2 > 183 35 
Hogan Transfer Company, freight and drayage........ 1 63 
Langencamp Bros. Brass Works, valve................ 50 
Balke,-Krauss ‘Company, lumber. 2.5.5 v2. cess ee ee 155 93 
~ Central Union Telephone Company.................... 9 65 
SS sctow of OTS OM aI Aire sensors os cey stars che cbaeeees lars abeiiete o/s 0hrere'* ve 20 00 
AS STAT MN ee pee ME SOT cae tentne ath se ecdey ate, oval ieeeial Sas ci ohcveng aia eos) she 80 


(TOSCCIL (OM MO ORIDAEY maa hs eivinee aes cae Fiery cielscs Haelp se 8 ece 4 40 
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On motion of Mr. Claypool, all unfinished business was referred 
to the President and Secretary. 


On motion, the Board adjourned. 


CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met pursuant to the eall of the President at the rooms of 
the Board in the State House, in the city of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
on Tuesday, July 7, 1903. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Mare S. Claypool, Sid Conger, 
David Wallace, James E. McDonald, and Charles Downing, 
Secretary. 

The minutes of May 28th were read and, on motion, were 
approved. 

On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. McDonald, the 
President was authorized to appoint a committee to replat the 
grounds for exhibit purposes and also to revise the contracts for 
space for privilege pavilions and buildings for mechanical and 
other exhibits and displays. . 

On motion of Mr. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Claypool, the 
following claims were allowed by the Board, and the Secretary 
authorized to issue warrants for same, as follows: 


California Track? Harrow .Companiyeaciee.e ieee are $12 00 
Cs WerRostetter Gos niece reieisieie iat le ore etehemsieesrale spineren cade 9 00 
John M:. "Triue}a SCCretaryinjec rma recs hee cise eeaeorercuenete enol ome ie te 15 00 
Adams EXpress Comp aAniyi..c crs cisccriiens cv. stermterersie stot sleters 65 
U.S xpress Company, pcc.csran he woe eeetineshe sateen 9 38 
BY Mi: Rotten sis criss a etained chats Ais euos cake here Chee eve Conaeaay oor aneks 4 95 


On motion the Board adjourned to meet at the Fair Grounds to- 
morrow morning at 9 o’clock. 
CHARLES DOWNING, 
Secretary. 
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The Executive Committee of the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture met at the rooms of the Board in the State House in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, July 8, 1903, pursuant to adjournment. 


There were present, Hon. John L. Thompson, President ; Hon. 
Mason J. Niblack, Vice-President; Sid Conger, David Wallace, 
M. S. Claypool and J. E. McDonald. 


On motion of Mr. Claypool, seconded by Mr. Niblack, the 
matter of selecting the form of admission tickets to be used during 
the coming fair, and the purchase of the same, was referred to 
the President and Secretary, with power to act. 


On motion of Jas. E. McDonald, seconded by Mr. Wallace, the 
Board allowed the sum of $100 to Mr. Conger for expenses in 
attending committee meetings during the Legislature of 1903, and 
the Secretary was directed to issue a warrant in favor of Mr. 
Conger for the amount. 


On motion of Mr. Wallace, seconded by Mr. Niblack, it was 
ordered by the Board that the Secretary recall the annual reports 
of 1901 and 1902, and arrange each year’s report separately, 
and present the same to the State Bureau of Printing, with a re- 
quest that said reports be printed and bound separately. 


Several matters concerning the improvements to be made on the 
Fair Grounds and the details of the coming fair were discussed. 


On motion the committee adjourned. 


‘CHARLES DOWNING, 


Secretary. 


Professor John Harrison Skinner, of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, made the following address before the Delegate Indiana 
State Board of Agriculture: 

Gentlemen of the State Board of Agriculture: 


It gives me great pleasure to come before you this afternoon. It 
has been a great while since I have been before an Indiana audience 
in this way, and I certainly am very glad to meet the members of the 
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State Board of Agriculture, and to come before them to speak of some- 
thing I believe to be of vital importance to our State. 

If we look about us today, we will find on every hand changes which 
are rapidly taking place. We will find that new ideas are coming in, 
that progressive methods are taking the place of old ones in agriculture 
throughout the country. These new ideas and new methods must nec- 
essarily mean many other changes. They mean for us a higher life; 
they mean for the live stock men and the crop men greater profits; they 
mean changed conditions in our farming; they mean a higher living; 
they mean better farmers, and we certainly need to-have a part in mould- 
ing these changes. 

The farmer has many problems before him today, and many of them 
are of vital interest to this State. Indiana is a great agricultural State, 
and we certainly must give attention to some of the problems that affect 
agriculture. The farmer has to meet problems of a varied nature. We 
have come to realize that the farmer needs to be the biggest sort of 
a man, because he has the biggest sort of problems to handle, and he 
has more of them than any other man in the world. If we study the 
problems of agriculture today we find that there is the problem of the 
crops to grow, the problem of tillage, the problem of the selection of 
seed, the problem of harvesting, the problem of the nutrition of the crops,- 
the problem of labor, and many others of like interest. We all realize 
that the problem of labor is a most important one, one of the most im- 
portant problems we have to face; but under all this, and back of all 
this there is a still greater problem, I believe the greatest problem our 
farmers today have to face, that of maintaining soil fertility. We only 
have to study the conditions in New Hngland or the South, or, coming 
a little closer home to our Northwest, or even into our own State, and 
we will see that there is a waning of soil fertility. Some of you may ask 
how it is that we are raising more corn to the acre today than ever 
before. That may be true, but it is not due to the fact that we have 
built up the soil fertility, or that we are building it up very rapidly. 
There are some few who are making improvements along this line, but 
our increased yields of corn are very largely due to a changed condition 
of affairs which has nothing to do with the maintaining of soil fertility. 
We have drained the land, we are doing better tillage, and consequently 
we are reaping greater rewards for our work; it is not because we are 
increasing the fertility. The question of maintaining the soil fertility 
is one that has been neglected too long. This is acknowledged on all 
sides. Farmers are discussing it everywhere, and are beginning to study 
how to increase the fertility of their soil. They may discuss the ques- 
tion of clover, or of Gowpeas or of rotation of crops, but it all comes 
back to the question of building up wornout land. When we come to 
look over the situation we find that we must be doing something, that 
we must awake to the fact that our soil is decreasing in fertility, and 
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the outlook would be a gloomy one were it not that here and there people 
are beginning to meet this condition by rotation of crops combined with 
live stock. We find occasionally an intelligent system of live stock hus- 
bandry on our farms, and where we find that we find the answer to 
the problem of maintaining soil fertility. 

I want now to bring before you the necessity of having live stock 
on the farm. The only possible way in which we can build up our land 
and maintain its fertility is by raising live stock on the farms. Fer- 
tilizers have been tried, but they do not add anything of a permanent 
nature to our soil. By putting a chemical fertilizer into our soil we 
are enabled to get a good crop. We assist the elements which are in 
the soil already to produce a large yield. There may be a lack of one 
element in the soil, and we supply that by a chemical fertilizer; but 
we add nothing of a permanent nature to the soil by that method. Every 
hundred dollars worth of corn takes thirty-six dollars worth of fertility 
from the soil by this method. We are selling our soil by the ton. If 
you study the question of beef production, or the keeping of live stock 
on the farm, you will find that every hundred dollars worth of beef 
will take off in soil fertility not more than ten dollars. Every hundred 
dollars worth of butter takes off about eleven cents worth of fertility. 
If you go into a live stock community you will find increasing yield of 
crops, good homes, good buildings, good fences, improved farms and 
improved farmers, if you please. In the sections where grain is grown 
exclusively there is a contrast. I do not mean to condemn the grain 
farmer, not at all, but I do believe that Indiana ought to be growing 
as many bushels of corn on one-half as many acres as are now under cul- 
tivation. The other half of the acreage should be in pastures. If you 
go into the grain growing sections you will find that farmers do not 
have good barns, their fences as a rule are not given much attention— 
they do not have to keep their stock in—and as a rule careless methods 
are used and the farmers are not so progressive as in the sections where 
live stock is raised. I suppose there are corn growers here today who 
will say that I am wreng, but I know that between the grain growing 
sections and the live stock sections there is this difference. The grain 
farmer does not travel about as much as the stock farmer does, nor 
does he make the improvements the stock farmer does. The stock farmer 
has his profits distributed from one year to another and throughout the 
year. Has it ever occurred to you that that is one of the ways in which 
we are to solve the labor question on the farms? If we distribute our 
labor throughout the year and can give the men employment from one 
month to another throughout the year we are going to have a better 
class of farm laborers. You can do this by raising live stock on the 
farms. If a man furnishes work for his farmhands the year through 
he will be able to secure a better class of men than does the farmer 
who only employs his men for five months or through the busy season. 
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The man who works for a grain farmer has work only during the sum- 
mer season, and after that he drifts around, perhaps going to the smaller 
towns, and in a few years becomes a spendthrift with no settled occu- 
pation. But the man who goes on a farm for twelve months saves his 
money, and in a short time you will find him on a little farm of his 
owh. Or he may become a tenant for a few years, and then have his 
own farm. You can make your profits greater, can distribute them more 
evenly, can help other men along, and all the time you are making 
your farm richer by this kind of farming. You will say that it is hard 
for some of the smaller farmers, some of the younger ones, or some of 
the tenant farmers to become stock raisers. True; but we can help 
them. Men who know the business can suggest ways of starting the 
business and ways of getting hold of a small herd of cattle. It is true 
that a great many people do not know how to feed this stock, but they 
ean learn, and they will learn if they have the stock. 

The trouble with our American farmer is that he wants to count 
the dollars that he gets in rather than the dollars he puts in. How many 
here know the exact profit their farms bring them? A man can easily 
tell you how much money he gets out of his farm, but he can not tell 
you how much he puts in. We can study the markets. A man said 
to me the other day that he could not feed cattle at the price they are 
bringing. I asked him if he was sure he could not. Are you sure that 
you can not do this? The trouble is that we usually produce something 
in this line that sells a cent or two cents under the top market price. 
How many men feed well enough to get this price? We need to produce 
a better article of live stock. Follow your cattle to Chicago and see 
how many of them reach the top of the market. We should try to 
produce the very best and we will always find a market for it. There 
is little trouble in selling a first-class product, but the poor product is 
always a drug on the market. We need to study the question of how 
to produce a better quality of beef, and how to produce it economically. 
We must not lose sight of the fact of fertility in discussing this. I 
do not believe that any man has a moral right to rob the soil, and that 
is what we are doing in many cases. We should encourage in every 
way possible the bringing of more live stock into our State, and to 
encourage the breeding of better stock. Go to the stockyards and study 
the stock there. Go into our horse markets, if you please, and see how 
many of the horses that go into the market are sold for anything like 
first-class prices. Farmers do not know, as a rule, what the markets 
demand. We need to study the markets and encourage in every way 
the bringing of live stoek to the farms. 

We know if we grow a clover crop on the farm something must 
take care of that. Travel over the State and see the tons and tons of 
corn stacked up that ought to be going through cattle and sheep and 
producing a profit. These things are going to be different when we come 
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to farm more logically. Then think of the waste there is on our farms. 
If you study the question of waste you will find that most large farms 
have enough waste products on the farm to pay the running expenses 
if they were properly fed. 

I think an organization such as the State Board of Agriculture has 
a great opportunity for helping this business and for. encouraging the 
live stock interests and improving them. Some of you may ask how 
we are to do that. I believe our stock shows, our State fairs and our 
county fairs are doing much along this line. Some of them are not giv- 
ing much attention to agricultural products, it is true, but that ought 
to encourage both sides, and particularly the live stock interests. Many 
of the men who are interested in cattle or hogs or sheep go to the inter- 
national shows. Why do you go there? You go there to see the best 
there is, you go there to form ideals, and you come back with an inspi- 
ration to grow better live stock. So it is with our shows and with our 
State and county fairs. We need to make our shows the very best. 
There has been great improvement in our Western States along this 
line, but Indiana has been a little behind in some of these things. I 
know Indiana has a good State Fair, but we ought to do more and make 
it better. If we go into some of the Western States and see what they 
are doing in their agricultural colleges to encourage the work of live 
stock farming we will find that Indiana is not quite up with them. Our 
county fairs should be encouraged. If we have good shows of live stock 
we may get there a class of farmers who have not been going to the 
State fairs, and they will get an inspiration there to grow better ani- 
mals. After a time they will be inspired to go to the State fairs and 
the larger shows. A good show is a great inspiration. I am sure that 
you who attend them are improved by the stock exhibits. 

You may say that you can not approach the stock that is shown at 
these exhibits. Are you sure that you can not? You have never tried, 
and at least you can do the best you can and you may be surprised at 
the results. We have some of the best live stock in the country in Indi- 
ana, and we have one of the best State fairs; but we should strive to 
make them better. We should encourage the exhibitors to come here, 
and we should encourage our people to come here and study the live 
stock problems. We should make the shows appeal to the farmers. You 
may say that the farmer is not interested in this sort of thing when 
he comes to the fair. I know there are some men who like other things 
and go for other things, but we should not forget that the larger number 
of farmers who attend the fairs go there to see the exhibits of live stock 
and agricultural products. We can not afford to keep on selling the 
large number of bushels of corn off our land that we are selling today. 
The other day I went out into the country and saw in one place an eighth 
of a mile of rail corn cribs piled up to be sold. Not a bushel of that 
corn was to be fed in Indiana. Can we afford to do this when we know 
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that for every hundred dollars worth of that corn that is sold for thirty- 
five cents a bushel we are selling off sixty-four dollars worth of fertility 
from our land? Can we afford to do this? 

Now I have gone over this problem in a brief way, and have pointed 
out the fact that there is a waning fertility. If you will study the 
question you will find that on going westward wherever they have sold 
off grain crops continually the land is being worn out, and the tendency 
of the farmers is to go farther on to newer soil. But there is going to 
be a back action after a while. You will find some of it today. Some 
of the wealthy farmers of the West are going to Ohio and buying up 
the land and putting live stock on it. We should watch this matter 
earefully. You will find in the best corn growing sections of Illinois 
the farmers are trying to bring back the fertility of their soil, and are 
taking the only way ot doing it, raising live stock with the grain crops. 
I have not tried to say anything that will help you in a practical way 
to do this when you ge home; I am simply pointing out the necessity 
for this method of farming, and hope you will profit by it. I know 
there are some men in the State who think the agricultural colleges 
teach mere theory. That is not so. Why is it that Iowa has put so 
much money into.live stock in her agricultural college? Simply because 
she knows that to do that means greater wealth to her people. What 
is the State Board of Kansas doing for that State? Studying the ques- 
tion. Look and see what can be done along that line. The opportuni- 
ties of the agricultural college of Indiana are enormous. I hope the 
live stock associations and the corngrowers’ association will do all they 
can to make the State fairs more successful, and will do everything 
possible to encourage the men who are trying to bring back fertility to 
the soil by raising live stock. 


INDIANA STATE ASSOCIATION OF FAIR MANAGERS. 


The Indiana State Fair Managers’ Association held its annual 
session at 2 p.m. Tuesday, January 6th. 


The meeting was called to order by President J. J. Insley. 


President Insley called Mr. Blackstock to the chair while he 
read the following annual address: - 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Officers and Members of the Association of Fair Managers and Gen- 
tlemen: 
The circumstances under which we hold our meeting this year are 
peculiarly auspicious; old debts that for years have hung upon many 
of our associations, like the Old Man of the Sea upon the shoulders of 
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Sinbad, have been cast aside and we now breathe easier. But this is 
not the sum of our gain—we have erected new buildings, repaired old 
ones, constructed new barns, stalls and pens, improved our tracks and 
grounds, and drawn to ourselves a more widespread patronage than 
we have yet enjoyed; which latter has enabled us to enlarge our pre- 
mium lists and extended our classifications, and in many ways make 
it manifest that we are growing larger and stronger than ever before. 

Now fairs, in the great majority of cases, serve more faithfully than 
any other agencies to reflect the intellectual development and material 
prosperity of the territory from which they draw their support. There 
the abundance of our harvests, the qualities and values of our produc- 
tions, the advances in invention, mechanical construction, the taste and 
culture, as manifested in artistic and textile creations and selections, 
were seen to have made remarkable advances over those of former years. 

In the particular of crops, our State stands forth as a marvel of 
fecundity in the year of grace 1902; value of all crops for this year 
being $32,000,000 greater than for the year 1901. Of other cereals it 
is not necessary that I should speak, but a substantial increase is shown 
in all. 

While productions in this line have made such notable advance, they 
have also advanced along other lines, and yet prices have kept up, the 
demand being larger and monhey easy. No class of our citizens have 
prospered to the degree that those have who are engaged in agriculture 
and, as always happens under like circumstances, their prosperity has 
enhanced the pecuniary interests of all. Trade has flourished, the wages 
of artisan and labor haye been good and have not failed at any time 
during the season of labor. 

While a considerable portion of this advance in the material interest 
of all our people is due to a highly favorable condition at home and 
abroad, which may show fluctuation at any time, there is one factor 
constantly at work which must show its potency at all times, and that 
is the increasing intelligence and scientific knowledge of those engaged 
in agriculture, which is being stimulated to a degree never before known 
in the history of the world, through the agencies of higher education, 
the press, the telegraph, the telephone, the daily mail, which now brings 
the once isolated farmer into intimate contact with the very center of 
commereial activity, and the “thoughts that shape mankind.” That 
these in turn will increase production, and procure a better selection of 
things produced and a higher and more abundant development in all, 
needs no great foresight to perceive. 

While production, stimulated by good prices, ready returns and vastly 
increasing knowledge of the scientific principles which underlie produc- 
tion, is advancing with rapid strides, it is painfully apparent that trans- 
portation and distribution are not keeping up in the race, nor is the 
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former being cheapened to a degree that will enable all products of the 
country to reach their proper market. 

During the past year transportation was often overtaxed by the supply 
of material, and in nearly all departments of trade there were con- 
gestions of their thoroughfares, vexatious delays and losses, besides other 
ills that are obvious. We should begin here and now to agitate until a 
remedy is found for present hindrances. 

Why should our wealth of produce all be poured through a compara- 
tively few channels to a few distributing centers until they are glutted 
into a state of tofpor, out of which they must be prodded, by other parts 
that actually suffer from scarcity? Is it not possible to make the me- 
tropolis of every State the distributing center for that State, and so 
greatly facilitate the work of distribution, while at the same time the 
commercial interests of the State and its metropolis will be enhanced? 

Take, for instance, our capital city, the metropolis of our State, one 
of the greatest railroad centers in the world; with its daily hundreds of 
arriving and departing trains, and its abundant facilities for handling 
them. Would it not be the part of wisdom to make use of the advantages 
which it offers in these respects, rather than turn our fertilizing streams 
to the northwest, the southwest and the southeast, and there cause to 
bloom gardens that are not ours? 

With the creation of more distributing centers should come the enact- 
ment of laws requiring all trunk lines of railroads traversing our State 
to provide double tracks to the State lines, in order that a more rapid 
and easy transit may be had. 

As the necessary complement of these, we should have a system of 
highways leading from all points of importance in the State to our 
capital, even as it was said in ancient times ‘‘All the roads of the world 
lead to Rome.” These should be built of macadam, broad, smooth and 
level, as are the thousands of miles of road in France and Germany, as 
fit for travel and heavy loads at one season of the year as another and 
fit for all sorts of vehicles, including the flying automobile. 

In the construction of these roads, convicts, inmates of the county 
jails, vagrants, and the manageable, able-bodied of all our eleemosynary 
institutions, should be employed, as it might be to their own advantage 
and that of the State. The reproach that now attaches to the State for 
bringing convict labor in competition with free labor would then be taken 
away. In the particular of vagrants, laws should be enacted whereby 
persons showing no visible means of subsistence might be convicted of 
vagrancy and compelled to serve the State. 

These roads, once constructed, should be maintained in permanency 
by sections in charge of which should be placed regular minders of roads, 
properly equipped and so constructed and maintained that they should 
be made accessible to every farmer in the State. 

Those of us who remember what our roads were years ago, and how 
they were kept, also know how wretchedly inadequate they would prove 
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for present conditions. Believe me, that in the present international 
struggle for commercial supremacy, where swift and adequate transpor- 
tation counts for so much, a very few years will find our present roads, 
with the present system, or want of it, of keeping them, inadequate. 

As I said a moment since, the time to begin to agitate the subject of 
better roads better kept, is now, and the place—here. I would most re- 
spectfully recommend to your honorable body the selection of a legis- 
lative committee, whose province should be to secure from the Legis- 
ture of Indiana, and through that, such national enactments as will stim- 
ulate and foster, to a greater degree, our agricultural and commercial 
interests and that will secure from our own Legislature such enactment 
as that county commissioners be empowered to aid struggling agricul- 
tural societies by purchasing of suitable lands for such societies’ use. 


The next subject on the program, “Should Exhibits be Confined 
to County; if not, Wherein Limited,” was led by John Tilson, 
who said: 


Article I of the Constitution of the Indiana State Board of Agriculture 
states that its object is: ‘To promote and improve the condition of agri- 
culture, horticulture and the mechanic, manufacturing and household 
arts.’ It should have added, ‘and to bring about an increased interest in 
all branches of live stock raising.’”’ In another place it says, “County 
fairs shall conform to the rules and regulations of the State Board.” 

The agriculturist while enjoying social relations sees and talks about 
the different improvements, the different breeds of live stock shown, 
notes the improvement in agricultural and horticultural exhibits, sees 
new varieties of fruits and vegetables. The wide-awake farmer, the 
one that gets there, not only wants to talk at our county fairs about 
the different breeds of cattle, the varieties of fruits, vegetables and grain, 
but he gets the desire to have them for his own. We believe that the 
State and county fairs have done more to bring about the high standard 
of the live stock in this State than any other one thing. If this is true, 
and JI think we will all admit that it is, then why confine exhibits vo the 
county? I do not think there is one county in our State that could show 
all the different breeds of sheep or hogs, or the different breeds of beef 
and dairy cattle, or the different varieties of vegetables and fruit. I think 
we will agree that the exhibits should not be confined to the county; 
but where should we place the limit? I say do not put any limit. If 
any county in our State or any county in any other State has better 
corn or a greater variety of corn than Johnson County, we welcome 
them to our county fairs and will give them as good a show as possible 
and insure them a good sale for their corn, because if it is better than 
anything we have we want it. The same thing is true of stock of all 
kinds. The first herd of Polled-Angus cattle and the first herd of Here- 
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fords that the majority of our farmers ever saw was exhibited at our 
county fair only a few years ago, brought in there from some other place. 
Now there are several herds in the county, and breeders and feeders are 
buying them. Let us have all the new farm implements shown that are 
manufactured anywhere, especially the new corn shredders. If there are 
any let us have them. 


J. E. MeDonald: I would like to ask if their are county fairs 
In Indiana that are not open to all exhibitors ? 


Mr. Insley: J can not say as to the condition of things at 
present; but years ago there were a few fairs that put down the 
bars in some classes to the outsiders, but the most of the exhibits 
were confined to the counties. I believe that has been done away 
with, yet in our own county last year we opened up a class for 
some certain breed of cattle for county exhibitors to stimulate them 
to have better exhibits. 


Mr. Blackstock: My observation has been similar to yours. I 
think the idea is gaining ground that if a county has any specialty, 
if there is any enterprising man or set of men there that have put 
money and brains into some special feature of agriculture, it is the 
duty of the managers of the fair of that county to encourage that 
feature. They ‘may have the class open to the world, but if so, they 
ought to give some special inducement to these producers and 
offer a special premium for what is produced in the county. The 
only objection I find to this idea of having double classes is that 
none of the county fair managements have enough money to 
divide the premiums. The amount of money we usually have is 
small enough for single premiums; nevertheless I believe every 
county fair management ought to take into consideration any 
specialty that farmers in that county are trying to develop, and en- 
courage them. J think the Johnson County fair is to be credited 
somewhat with the result of Johnson County’s wonderful corn pro- 
duction. I believe this local county idea is a good one, and while 
it might be carried too far, every county fair ought to give special 
inducements for developing its own special industries. 
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The next sunject, “How Can Fair Management Be Improved ? 
Duties and Salaries of Officers,’ was led by W. F. Hulet, of 


Crawfordsville, who said: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

How to improve the management of the county fair is a question 
which is entitled to a very careful study and is open to considerable dis- 
cussion. The question how to improve it does not imply that it is bad, 
but the reverse. The difficulty in answering the question arises from 
the fact that the fair management is much nearer perfect than the public 
at large is prepared to believe; therefore, when we come to suggest 
changes or improvements, we must remember that the fair is an institu- 
tion that has come to us with the experience and improvements of our 
fair managers for many years: ‘The changes should be very conservative 
and made in a way that we will not lose any of the benefits we now 
have. 

One person may think the mission of the county fair should be one 
thing, and another another thing, according to the trend of their own 
individual. business. Some would say the development of the speed horse 
should be the dominant feature, some the draft horse, some the beef cattle, 
some swine, some sheep, poultry, and so on, all of which should have a 
prominent place in the county fair and should haye all the assistance 
and support that the fair managers can give them; and I believe that it 
will be conceded that all of them have been fairly treated by the fair 
managers, generally, and that nothing has had more to do with the ad- 
vancement and development of these classes than the recognition they 
have received at the hands of the fairs. 

It has been instilled into the stock breeders, by the yearly exhibition 
which has continued for many years, that the way to make the most 
out of their stock raising, is to raise the best. There is a friendly rivalry 
existing among the stock breeders, as to who can develop their stock to 
the standard nearest perfect, which rivalry is a source of great wealth to 
our country, and I believe the fair has been the power behind it all. 

The fair manager should take a broad view of the question, not of 
the classes that I have spoken of only, but everything of merit should be 
encouraged in order that it may be developed to be the best of its kind. 
The farmers’ produce, fruits, grain and seeds, the merchants’ display and 
the women’s exhibit should receive the thoughtful care of all fair man- 
agers. When you go to the fair, you should be able to see the best of 
everything, no matter in what class it belongs. 

I believe the county fair is one of the best and most beneficial insti- 
tutions we have and indirectly does a great work, the effects of which 
ean not be measured. The county that has no interest in a fair is un- 
fortunate. You may go to the county where there has been a well man- 
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aged fair for many years and there you will find the best kinds of wheat, 
corn, breeds of horses, beef cattle, hogs, sheep and, in fact, the best of 
everything and everything done on the latest and most improved plan. 
The desire for the best is the natural desire of the American; to see the 
best is to want it, and to want it is to have it. 

In so far as it is possible to do so, the fair should include in its pre- 
mium list, classes and premiums for everything of merit, and in most 
cases, I would favor making the classes open to the world. Don’t build 
a fence around your fair to keep the exhibitors out, but let them come. 
They are the ones to enter your gates first, and why should we bar the 
foreigner if his goods or stock are better than we have at home? We want 
our home people to have a chance to see their exhibits, and if our home 
production is an advance over, theirs, let them learn of us. By making 
home classes, you encourage many people to make exhibits that would 
not otherwise do so. The ordinary stock breeder feels that he can not 
compete with the expert, but if you induce him to exhibit a few years, he 
will soon become an expert and will not be afraid to meet the world. If 
you will examine your entry lists from year to year, you will be surprised 
to find the great similarity, in fact, almost the same list of names; es- 
pecially will you find this the case in the exhibits of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine, and this suggests the fact that when a man once becomes an 
exhibitor, he continues his good work from year to year, and this should 
teach us that we should make use of every means to encourage the be- 
ginner. If the association can not afford to make both classes—one 
open to the world and one to the county—I would prefer the one open to 
the world, as it will be of greater benefit to the Association and to the 
people at large. 

The fair should be an educational rather than a dividend-paying insti- 
tution, and should be managed in such a way that others may learn how 
to make money and improve their stock. A large bank account will not 
help a fair unless it is expended. Now, don’t understand me to be in 
favor of extravagance—get your fair out of debt and do not expend more 
than you can make, for a deficit is very discouraging at all times. 

Some people seem to think there is not as much interest taken in 
fairs at the present time as in the past; but that is a wrong impression. 
Statistics will show you that there are a greater number of exhibitors 
than ever before, and the exhibits are much better. More people attended 
the fairs in 1902 than for many years. When we have prosperous times, 
we have good fairs. I believe the fair should keep abreast of the times, 
as they can not be managed as they were twenty-five years ago and 
succeed. : 

Look around at the business world and see the changes and improye- 
ments in the management of its affairs. The large, brick business block 
taking the place of the little, old frame one; the beautiful furnishings 
for the interior, the grand displays of merchandise—everything is done 
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to attract-the eye and the latest improved methods have been adopted 
for handling the business successfully. The same methods should be 
applied to the fair. No one would expect the business man to succeed 
if he should attempt to run his business on the same plan that he used 
twenty-five years ago, and neither can the fair. 

I believe the old buildings should give way to new and more modern 
ones, and all should be kept well painted and in good repair. The stalls 
and barns should be kept in the best condition—clean and healthy. Make 
the stay of your exhibitor as pleasant as possible. Nothing should be 
left undone for his convenience, as it is the exhibitor that makes the 
fair. Special attention should be given the grounds and they should be 
kept as near like a park as possible. ; 

The premium list should be revised each year—adding to and taking 
from as the existing conditions would require, but always keeping the 
list in advance rather than behind. 

The first duty of an officer of any fair association is to study the 
question of fair management until he has thoroughly acquainted him- 
self with all its details, then keep his eyes open and his brain at work 
to see wherein he can improve his department. The superintendents of 
the different departemnts should be expected to look after the needs 
of the exhibitors of their departments. It is too often the case that the 
exhibitor sees the superintendent of his class only when the ribbons are 
being tied. His duty is with his department until the fair closes. 

As to salaries, I believe that the fair work should be largely a patriotic 
work. While it is always necessary to pay some salaries, I do not think 
it necessary to pay as much for fair labor as the same labor would bring 
in other occupations. I believe the Secretary should be paid and he 
should do the work of all the departments up to the time of the fair; 
have a good system*of bookkeeping, by which he can handle the business. 
with rapidity and make prompt settlements, and be prepared to pay the 
exhibitors on the last day of the fair. There is nothing that will keep up 
the standard of the county fair more than prompt payments. 


The next subject on the program, “Proper Privileges,” was led 
by Mr. H. L. Nowlin, Lawrenceburg, who said: 


The question of what are the proper privileges is certainly one that is 
of much importance to all our fairs, and from the privileges we see 
sold on different fair grounds we must infer that the different manage-— 
ments have a wide range of views as to what proper privileges are. Usu- 
ally the first thing we look after in selling privileges is the money. But 
the patrons of a fair also demand that we have certain things on the 
fair grounds in the shape of privileges. So in considering what are proper 
privileges we should look at it from a financial standpoint and also from 
the standpoint of what is demanded by our patrons. There is one class 
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of privileges that, while it does not injure the patrons very much, causes 
the fair managers a great deal of trouble, and that is the exclusives. 
Whenever a fair manager sells an exclusive privilege he is going to have 
trouble. Yet there are a few privileges it is almost absolutely necessary 
to sell to one person. Tor instance, the score card should be sold as an 
exclusive privilege. That can be reasonably well protected. Sometimes, 
however, in the county fairs it is not easy to protect it. Another privilege 
that can be sold exclusively is the grand stand. Where admission is 
charged that privilege can be sold and protected. Another privilege is 
the feed privilege. That will cause a great deal of trouble if sold as an 
exclusive privilege. In the machinery department we will have hay 
presses, feed grinders and cutters and various kinds of machinery that 
use and prepare feeds, and those people are going to sell the feed to the 
exhibitors, and it is always causing trouble. So, taking it on down the 
line, the exclusive privileges are always causing dissatisfaction. 

Another thing that always causes trouble on the fair grounds is the 
selling of intoxicating liquors. Not many fairs in the State, I believe, 
allow the sale of intoxicating liquors on the grounds. I do not think it is 
‘a proper thing to allow on any fair ground. Our fairs should be educa- 
tional, and we certainly do not want to educate the young people of the 
land to drink intoxicating liquors. That is one privilege I would abso- 
lutely rule off all fair grounds. 

Another thing we all have some trouble with is games. I have been 
on fair grounds where there would be from one to ten of these little 
paddle wheels or circle machines. I will say here that if there is any sure 
thing in gambling those little wheels are sure things. The man who puts 
his money down might as well hand it to the man running the machine 
at once and save further trouble. I would far rather have a regular old 
heironymous game, and have it off on one side wlfere’ the people who 
wanted to play, could go and do it. I do not think that would do as much 
harm, and they give a great deal more money for the privilege. But I 
should rule off all games of any sort, absolutely. If I were selling privi- 
leges for a fair ground I would not sell any privileges to proprietors of 
knife racks, shooting galleries or baby racks. The people who run the 
dining halls, confectionery stands and things of that kind will give more 
money for their privileges if these things are ruled out. The people who 
come there have just so much money to spend, and if the gallery and 
the knife rack gets it the others do not. 

Shows are the worst things I have had to control on a fair ground. In 
the first place, they will not pay much for their space; they always say 
they do not take in much money. Perhaps they do not, but I think that 
is because they ought not. There is not one show in a hundred that is 
worth going to see if you are given a ticket free. Occasionally we have 
a good one, but the good ones are so few and far between that I have 
determined if I ever again sell privileges that no show will come on the 
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ground unless I know absolutely what it is. Last year at the State Fair 
we had more shows than usual. I do not think we had anything there 
that any one could object to, but more than half of them were not worth 
the time it took to see the performance, to say nothing of the price of 
admission. 

There is a wide difference in the price charged for privileges. Some 
fair managers charge by the front foot. I do not think we do all of them 
justice by this manner of charging. The people who run dining halls 
are an accommodation to the patrons of the fair, and I think they should 
not be charged as much for the privilege as the people who sell cheap 
jewelry are charged. I think there should be from one-third to one-half 
difference in the price of these privileges. 

I hope all of you will discuss this question, because it is of importance 
to every fair in the State. 


Mr. Blackstock: I think you have an idea that all privilege 
money should be paid in advance. Do you still think so? 


Mr. Nowlin: I would certainly insist that they all pay in 
advance. I know they all claim they have not the money to pay 
in advance, but I have found that if they haven’t got it they can 
usually get it if you insist on payment in advance. The rule of 
the State Fair for the past four years has been to require payment 
in advance in every case. We charge them twenty per cent. when 
we make the contract, and at this time there are over a thousand 
dollars worth of privileges waiting to pay this. When the fair 
opens they pay the balance. Often I have had this sort of ex- 
perience: I have written out a man’s contract and asked for the 
money, and he would claim that he did not have it. When this 
happens I put the contract back in my pocket. Sometimes the 
man. will go down into his pockets and produce the money then 
and there, and in some instances he will go away and get it; but 
I have never known one of them that did not finally get it. Last 
year there were just two dollars that was contracted for that was 
not paid. Two young men came there on Wednesday afternoon 
and paid part of their privilege money, and were to pay the rest 
Thursday morning. They never came back, so we think we got 
enough for the time they were there. 


/ 
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Mr. —————: What about the Wild West shows? 


Mr. Nowlin: -I never saw a Wild West show on the fair ground 
that was worth going to see. 


Mr. Thompson: ‘What advantages have you found in getting 
the people’s money by selling cheap jewelry over paddle-wheels 
and that sort of thing? 


Mr. Nowlin: I think there is a great deal of difference. When 
a man walks up and buys some wire jewelry he knows what he is 
getting; there is no game of chance there whatever. He knows it 
is cheap stuff when he buys. The jewelry man is always sure to 
make nine cents profit on every ten cent piece of jewelry he sells, 
and we usually tell him we want part of that when we sell him the 
privilege. 


Mr. McDonald: I should like to know of some way by which 
to get what we pay for when we sell privileges to the dining-hall 
people. 


Mr. Nowlin: The only way I know is to be the first man at the 
table. That is something we can not control. 


The discussion of the next number on the program, “What 
Recognition and Courtesies Should be Shown Exhibitors 2?” was led 
ro) 
by Hon. J. Q. Thomas, who said: 


The original purpose of fairs was educational and, incidentally, a place 
where the people could annually meet for social enjoyment. 

In their establishment our fathers builded even better than they 
knew. They grew in public favor from the beginning and increased in 
value and usefulness as their influence extended and their purpose was 
better understood. 

There has been no factor in the development of our country of so great 
consequence to agriculture and all its kindred interests, including manu- 
facture, as the fairs. There the people could meet to compare experiences 
and discuss the most successful methods, and by this interchange of 
thought, in the presence of the best specimens of stock, fowls, farm prod- 
ucts, manufacture and art, obtain practical information highly profitable 
to them in their several vocations. 
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These conditions obtain as much today as at any time in the past. The 
fair is just as much an educational institution now as ever before, espe- 
cially since all lines of industry have been reduced to a science, and the 
exhibitors are the most potent factors in creating and maintaining them. 
And when a company of these advanced thinkers assemble, with their 
products, within the confines of the fair grounds, they attract more at- 
tention and create more enthusiasm than all other features combined. 

Proper amusements of all kinds and brass bands are all right in their 
places, but without the exhibitor they are “as sounding brass or a tink- 
ling cymbal.” No exhibitor, no fair, has become a trueism. 

Many people attend the fairs for the purpose of being amused and 
entertained; and since there have been so many amusements and attrac- 


‘ tions of modern character provided for the people, at least for their 


money, and since it seems that we have reached the limit of everything 
new, it is not surprising that, now and then, some croaker tells us that 
the day of the fair and its exhibitor has gone by. 

My experience of twenty-five years in connection with fair manage- 
ment convinces me that as to the fair run solely for the amusement 
of the people, or after the manner of our fathers, the statement is true, 
and an attempt to so conduct it would be the merest folly; as much go 
as to attempt to harvest a crop with the reaping-hook. But it is not 
true of the fair demanding and maintaining a high standard of excel- 
lence in every department, that keeps abreast of the progress of the age. 
There is a demand for such fairs and they are now and will continue to 
be liberally patronized and maintained. 

Exhibitors understand that the old order of things has passed away 
and are fully in accord with the progressive idea, for which they claim 
they are responsible. Formerly each person in the neighborhood of a 
fair having a good specimen of flock or field took it to the exhibition. If 
of vegetable, fruit or grain it was placed upon an improvised table in an 
open shed. 

If from dairy or the kitchen, it was wrapped in a cloth and placed 
alongside the cabbage. If a horse or a cow it was tied to the fence; 
or a pig or lamb it was placed in a rail pen with some leafy branches of 
trees placed above to protect it from the rays of the autumnal sun. These 
conditions exhibitors endured because it was the best the management 
could afford and oftentimes the products were in keeping with the accom- 
modations. 

Since the various products have been brought to such a high degree 
of development, instead of the people, generally, taking their products to 
the fair, they go to see what others have accomplished and profit by their 
experience and investigation, and the exhibitors in all classes have become 
less in number and more or less professional. This necessarily must be 
so, since, on every farm and in every home, the latest and best can be 
found, and the people who have the courage to compete in the exhibition 
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hall or ring must feel assured that they have reached the summit in their 
several lines of industry, if they are to receive even a passing notice from 
the average farmer or artisan. 

And, by reason of these facts, the expenses, needs and requirements of 
the exhibitors at the several places of exhibition have been correspond- 
ingly increased. After all this labor and expense has been incurred in 
preparing for and making the exhibition, they have a right to, and do 
expect that their efforts will be recognized and respected, not only by the 
small premium offered, but also by every comfort and protection that can 
be thrown about them by the management they have honored by their 
presence and with their exhibits, and the fair of the future, in addition 
to the usual courtesies, will accord them free admission, free rental and 
free entries. 

The management should provide ample and comfortable buildings for 
exhibits and an advantageous place for exhibiting, that the exhibitors and 
the visitors patronizing the fair may receive the greatest possible pleasure 
and profit. 

Great precaution should be taken to avoid dissatisfaction in making 
awards. To this end the single judge system seems to have proven the 
most satisfactory. These should be persons of acknowledged qualification 
and integrity, and the greatest discretion should be exercised in their 
selection, that all suspicion of injustice or favoritism may be reduced to 
the minimum. 

Hvery fair should be provided with special committees, composed of 
pleasant, courteous gentlemen, and those having in charge the care of 
exhibitors should receive them at the gate, escort them to their assign- 
ments, turn them over to the superintendent of the department to which 
they properly belong, see that they are comfortably situated and every 
want anticipated. 

They should call upon them frequently during the exhibition, intro- 
duce them to the people, especially in the same line of business, thus 
helping them to form acquaintances which may become pleasant as well 
as profitable afterwards. In short, make them feel that they are welcome 
and are really the guests of the management. 

Each department should have one or more competent superintendents 
who are not averse to becoming useful as well as ornamental. They 
should make every preparation in advance for the reception and care 
of the maximum number of exhibits, that there may be no delay or incon- 
venience to the exhibitors upon arrival. 

They should be resourceful people and, in advance of the fair, put 
themselves in communication with exhibitors throughout the country, 
with the purpose of securing their attendance, and encourage those who 
are unable to attend to place their exhibits in their care, that their de- 
partments may be complete at the date of the exhibition. 
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These observations might be indefinitely extended, but I conclude with 
saying that exhibitors being educators in their respective lines, the man- 
agement will not hesitate to encourage them in every possible way, and 
satisfied exhibitors being the fair’s best advertisers, a wise manage- 
ment will seek to cultivate with them the most friendly relation. 


Mr. Tilson: I should like to ask if it is the custom usually 
to ask the exhibitors to. pay a gate fee when they exhibit something 
for which there is no premium offered? We have some exhibitors 
of that kind come to our fairs. No premium is offered for their 
class of exhibits. Other fairs give them their space and a certain 
number of tickets. Is that the custom? Our county fairs ought 
to have a uniform rule to govern that class of exhibits. 


Mr. Tuell: At the Corydon fair we never charge exhibitors 
of articles for which no premium is offered. 


Mr. Insley: I think that is the rule that prevails in most 
societies, and it is one that is often abused. Our Secretary and 
Treasurer are often called upon by dealers—not by men represent- 
ing the manufacturers—but our local dealers, who come to the 
Secretary and say: “I have a representative from the manufac- 
turers that is coming here, and I would like to have eight or ten 
tickets for him. Mr. So and So will be working for me out there 
this week, and as I can not leave my store I want tickets for him.” 
This is an abuse, but it is one the associations will probably have 
to tolerate. 


Robert Mitchell: We try to make everything as easy as possible 
for the exhibitor. Stables are furnished free, straw is free, 
tickets are furnished for the exhibitors and for the help, and 
everything possible is done to make them welcome. There is, 
however, one thing that the fair managers have not paid enough 
attention to, and that is uniform rules in regard to exhibitors. 
We are continually in trouble on account of the different manage- 
ments. .We can not afford to tax the parties who make the ex- 
hibits more than is absolutely necessary. As this paper says, the 
expenses should be as light as possible upon the exhibitors, because 
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they are the ones that make the fair. In some of the fairs in 
European countries they offer bonuses to men who have fine 
exhibits to get them to come. Of course we do not need to do that, 
but still we should be as liberal with them as possible, for to them 
we owe much of the success of our fairs. 


Professor Skinner: Is it the custom in most of the county 
fairs to pay a premium when there is only one herd in the exhibi- 
tion? Occasionally there will be a herd of Herefords. What is the 


custom of the fairs as to giving premiums when only one herd is 
exhibited ? 


Robert Mitchell: So far as I know they pay the premium. The 
man who has the herd has come there in good faith and he should 
have the premium. 


Professor Skinner: I find there is a difference of opinion on that 
point in different counties. 


Mr. Tilson: We pay that premium if the herd is worthy of a 
premium. That is specified in our premium list. If it is not 
worthy of a premium we give none; if it is, the exhibitor of the - 
herd gets the premium. 


Mr. Insley: What would your instructions to your judge be if 
you had a class exhibit and there was nothing in a class worthy of a 
premium ? 


Mr. Tilson: I should say give first, second or third if they were. 
entitled to it. If nothing worthy of a premium was shown, we 
do not give it. 


The next subject, “Special Attractions; Do They Pay?’ was 
led by W. S. Young, of Franklin, who said: 


I will say “Yes, with qualifications.” 

There can scarcely be named an institution of local origin that will 
so interest the people of a community or a county and cause them to turn 
out and mingle together as an attractive county fair, It will, when prop- 
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erly nanaged, not only command the respect, support and confidence of 
the people of the county, but its influence reaches out to the people of 
adjoining counties, who become interested and show their interest and 
appreciation by their attendance and patronage. In short, the county 
fair becomes an event of great importance. It brings the county into 
prominence and in many ways is helpful in developing and brightening 
the intelligence of its people in the art of agriculture and kindred work. 
It is truly an educational institution and should be so conducted as to 
make this feature of its usefulness the one thing essential above all 
others. I feel that nothing should be permitted in connection with the 
fair that does not have the approval of the people of the county. 

But aside from this, and aside from those who make the exhibits and 
in other ways contribute to its success for a money consideration, and 
aside from those more directly interested in its education features, it has 
been found necessary to provide suitable entertainment and amusement 
for those in attendance. Children attending school need rest, as you 
know, and also amusement to help them along in their school work. So 
it is with the county fair. It seems necessary for the management to 
provide special features to meet the wants and desires of those who 
throng the grounds for that purpose. ‘Che masses go there for entertain- 
ment and amusement, and entertainment and amusement they must have. 

People are social beings and in a social way naturally crave and en- 
joy the pleasures and diversions that go to make up the cheery side of 
lif. So the county fair is looked forward to by the masses of the people 
as a time for rest, social enjoyment and amusement. 

I have found from my research into pioneer days that the special 
features of the fairs then consisted usually of slow mule races, foot 
races, wheelbarrow races and other “funny” things, simple and inexpen- 
sive, the favorite attraction being that of contests in ladies’ side-saddle 
horseback riding. I may also add that it was the custom in Johnson 
County in those early days to invite some distinguished person to deliver 
an address some time during fair week. Later om the favorite saddle 
steed gave way to the favorite in harness on the race track. Gradually 
thereafter the speed program became the leading feature in the list of 
all the special attractions of a successful county fair. 
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THE RACES. 


“There is magic in the races, 
Everybody watches when they go; 
Nothing at the fair suits better, 
It’s the climax of the show. 


“When the bell rings up the horses, 
How the people start and run, 
Deacons old, as well as laymen, 
Much enjoy the fun. 


“And the halls are then deserted, 
While the fakir’s place is bare, 
Everybody wants to view the races, 
‘Agricultural’ as they are. 


“How the people shout and halloo, 
When they’re coming down the stretch, 
Where each driver does his prettiest 

The leading horse to catch. 


“Tt helps the old grow younger, 
Brings fond remembrance back, 
And the slumbering fires rekindle 
As they glide around the track. 


“Tt makes the weak grow stronger 
And puts their hearts afire; 
Nothing seen is more exciting 
Than ‘the struggle for the wire. 


“Amusements they are innocent, 
Conducted on the square, 

Will hurt no one to patronize 
As you'll see them at the fair.” 


The people attending a county fair are, as a rule, content during the 
forenoon in looking through the exhibition departments, watching the 
judges making awards and tying on the ribbons and by amusing them- 
selves in many other ways of a social character. But it is expected and 
understood that immediately in the afternoon,- entertainment shall be 
provided for them. It seems, too, that the time has come when the races 
alone are not enough to meet and satisfy their wants in this regard, 1 
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want to say here that I believe the time may come, in part, at least, 
unless-racing rules are so amended as to insure honest competition and 
fair speed contests, when the races may be set aside and the money paid 
out on that account put into other special features with equal or greater 
remunerative results to the associations. 

A good special attraction is popular, and generally is appreciated by 
the people. But they are quick to catch on and show their disapproval 
for too much of the ludicrous, fake or lewd attractions. So they are 
equally quick to catch on and show their dislike for the unfair conduct 
and trickery of speed-horse men, which is frequently permitted to creep 
in and detract from the pleasures that should be derived from the speed 
program. 

Special attractions will pay, and richly pay, if they are not too ex- 
pensive in proportion to the receipts of the association procuring them. 
I mean by this that no association can afford to appropriate and promise 
more money in payment of premiums, races and the running expenses, 
including special attractions, than the average receipts of the associa- 
tion will permit. 

Special attractions are a great help in the way of advertising the 
fair. But even in this particular there should be no exaggeration. It 
should be of such a character that every man, woman and child attend- 
ing the fair, attracted there by the promise of such special attraction, 
should be able to get value received in both money and time expended. 

Now a word more in a general way. I believe the managers of asso- 
ciations should not only be careful in the procurement of special features, 
but they should guard closely every other avenue calculated to impair 
its standing and usefulness. It is their duty to manage in such a way 
as not only to furnish the people with entertainment and amusement, 
but to try to educate them along the line of agricultural pursuits, bear- 
ing in mind that it is a higher duty to throw around them such influ- 
ences as will educate and help them to a higher and better citizenship. 
To do this is to encourage a community of interests, which is essential 
to the highest success of a county fair. 


The discussion on “Art and Value of Advertising” was led by 


J. E. McDonald, who said: 


When an individual starts a large store he buys what, in his opinion, 
he can sell to the people. He reasons that a certain part of his com- 
munity will want this, and that another part will want something else. 
He reasons that he will be able to sell so much of one kind of cloth and 
so much of another kind, and he piles those two kinds on his shelves. 
Then he thinks of the other important part of his business, the customer 
who must come to him. So it is in fair management. After the fair is 
arranged for, an important factor to the fair management is the man 
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who passes the gates and does not carry 2 complimentary; the man who 
passes the gates and carries what he has paid fifty cents for. How are 
you going to interest that individual, how are you going to reach him, 
and how are you going to get him to pay railroad fare and money to get 
through the gates? This thing has been a factor in business ever since 
business has been transacted, and there is no condition of affairs that 
confronts the American merchant or manufacturer or American fair man- 
ager that is more important than how to reach the people and interest 
them in what he has to sell. 

The field of advertising is so broad and the ideas so diversified that 
it would be impossible for me to cover this field in any talk that I might 
give here. I believe the most potent Method of advertising in America 
today is the newspaper. I believe a local newspaper can do a fair more 
good or more harm than any other agency in the community. I believe 
that every county fair and every State fair that goes to the people for 
support must have the moral as well as the financial support of the 
country press. The way to get that is to get it as a business man would 
get it, on a square business proposition. Say that you want so much 
advertising and you are going to allow so much for it. If the newspaper 
man has any interest in you or in the community you will get the worth 
of your money. When I first came on the Indiana State Board of Agri- 
culture there was a system of advertising that is not in existence now. 
I have always believed that advertising pays. If you can make the peo- 
ple believe that what you say is true, it will always pay. Never adver- 
tise anything you havn’t got; never advertise anything in your county 
fair that you are not going to hayc, never advertise a premium unless 
you are going to pay it. Always carry out what you advertise. The great 
advertisers of this country gained their prominence from the fact that 
they always did what they advertised to do. Those men advertised what 
they had to sell, and they sold it as advertised. That is exactly what a 
county or State Fair must do to make advertising pay. I heard a criti- 
cism made upon the report that was read here some time ago. A man 
near me nearly fell off his chair when he heard the item read, ‘$5,000 
for newspaper advertising.” He said that ten years ago they did not pay 
out a thousand dollars. He might go back farther than that and say that 
twenty years ago they did not pay five hundred. There is nothing in 
American business today that has become so necessary as advertising, 
and nothing in American business has grown in expense like advertising. 
When I was in the newspaper business a great many years ago the ad- 
vertising department was not the one we paid most attention to. Today 
the newspaper is run on different lines. Newspaper advertising has 
grown to be a business, and consequently when you go into a newspaper 
office and ask for space you have to pay for it. Years ago when my 
father was Secretary of a county fair he used to get about five hundred 
bills printed, put me in an old spring wagon, with a bucket of paste, and 
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I would start out and do the advertising. I would work all the first day, 
stay over night at some friend’s house, work the next day, get half 
of the bills pasted up and throw the rest in a fence corner. That 
is how the fairs were advertised in those days. And that sort of adver- 
tising was perhaps sufticient for those days. The fair was probably the 
only entertainment of its kind for twenty-five or thirty miles, and every- 
body was anxious to go. A great many years ago, I was a sort of su- 
pernumerary about a hardware store. Not long ago I welt over the papers 
and books of that store in settling up an estate. Among the old bills I 
saw one that was presented by the Columbia City News in 18638 for ad- 
vertising. The bill for the entire year was only six dollars. In looking 
over the books for the year in which I helped settle up the estate I found 
that the bill for advertising in the Columbia City Post was $600. 

I believe that dead wall advertising is a good thing if properly done. 
I mean that advertising which is put up in conspicuous places for the 
busy man that just glances at things and passes on. I believe adver- 
tising of that kind should be attractive, and of such a character as to 
attract the man as often as he goes by. He will begin to think after see- 
ing it a few times that he had better attend the fair. This sort of adver- 
tising need not enter into particulars about the fair, but should just keep 
the fact that a fair is to be held before the people. 

I believe in artistic advertising, but I do not believe that the returns 
from the money spent in that kind of advertising will warrant its being 
done to the exclusion of newspaper advertising. I believe that several 
good advertisements in the Indianapolis newspapers that circulate all 
over the State of Indiana will do the State Fair more good than three 
times the amount the cost spent on any other kind of advertising. — 

Lastly, I believe that we should keep everlastingly at advertising. 
It will bring an attendance to the fairs that we can not get in any other 
way. I believe that the advertising that comes from a good show is a 
most important factor. This is true of both county and State fairs. The 
reputation of any institution is of great importance to it. If you have a 
good fair one year you will notice an increased attendance at your next 
fair, even if you do not do any more advertising. The best advertising, 
therefore, that you can do is to follow an established rule +a keeping up 
the excellence of your exhibits and doing exactly what you say in your 
programs you will do. Then treat your exhibitors as they ought to be 
treated and your advertising will pay. 

Let me say again, that the men who make public sentiment, the men 
who mould the ideas and opinions of your community are the men who 
have control of the newspapers, and they are the men who should be 
and will be, and ought to be, friendly to public institutions such as county 
fairs and State fairs if properly encouraged. Men are nearly all alike 
in some respects, and in advertising we ought at all times to go on the 
theory of the Golden Rule, that is, we should treat all men as we should 
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like to be treated. If we will do that we will have a good show, well 
advertised, and at the same time interest the men who can bring about a 
good attendance. The country editor, like the city editor, some years ago 
arrived at the conclusion that their advertising must be paid for. The 
management of the State Fair realized this as a wise conclusion and has 
been paying the country press. I do not think we have paid them nearly, 
what they have earned, but we have been gradually increasing the amount 
we have been paying because their services have been growing in excel- 
lence year after year. I think last year we paid them a little over $2,200. 
I believe that $2,200 that was paid the papers outside of Indianapolis was 
the most profitably spent money we paid out last year, and I believe we 
have a better sentiment towards the State Fair and ali other fairs from 
the country than we have ever had before. 


Mr. Insley: This concludes the program prepared for the meet- 
ing. The next thing in order is the election of a President for 
the Association for the coming year. 


The present President, Mr. Insley, was nominated, and, on mo- 
tion, the Secretary was instructed to-cast the ballot of the Asso- 
ciation for Mr. Insley for President for the coming year. 


Mr. Blackstock, the present Secretary, was nominated, and, on 
motion, Mr. McDonald was instructed to east the ballot of the 


Association for him. 


Mr. Insley: I thank you, gentlemen, I believe the discussion 
we have been having this afternoon has been of benefit to every 
fair man in attendance. IT would like to have more of it next 
year. If you could see the program of the Ohio Fair Managers’ 
Association, which covers two days, it would interest you and show 
what an association of that kind can do. The meeting is at your 


pleasure, gentlemen. 
The meeting was adjourned sine die. 


The following is a complete list of all awards made at the 
State Fair of 1902: 


INDIANA STATE FAIR, 1902. 
SPEED PROGRAM. 


Mason J. Nrpiack, Vincennes, Superintendent. 
M. A. McDonaxp, West Lebanon, Starting Judge. 


W. W. Moraan, 
O. L. Boor, | sud. 
M. A. McDona tp, 


E. R 
D. D. PEARSON, | timers 
R. A 


F. A. Wisen art, Clerk of Course. 
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TIME. 
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Burst Neate e Monae eee 1332144 1:04% 1:39 relia 
Second sheatet hectic si cee 739 1:0514 clesnl 220 
Eatin PWC - Asa hcttelsi= cnorsrore cPeteke se B45) TIAL 1:4514 2:20 
MowrtheWeatys stom co coleoemeen a 1:0614 1:43 2:26 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
2:25 Pace—$500 divided—$250, $125, $75, $50. 
MSG ATV 0s SINT. 2 sale idces one, tele BA are nasi bates I noe A PURE EO al: 1 1 
Darlewary, © DK.’ Ss Sa Paeiic doe iale ous Grete Soe cel eee eee 2, 2 2 
Pear ee Dye ds: s baieiarane oats a heaeleetene ioe oe ek ee 3 4 1 
PSTD V5 sss PAE Be cook ce ates theke See OE eM ORR Aa cae ereee 7 { 33 
| Rll Feng esl Seve ay evn) oy een ems cfont ss Ways Sto atoAG boise digas 6 6 4 
Ravenna: Wilkes, Ds Is, is ees soe eeitererannckarartneioe 5 5 5 
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TIME. 
4, Mile. 14 Mile 
Pager tee Gnae cratered nes 1333 1:05 
GY Det eta ba em meer 33 1:05 
lS wes PORTO ae 33 1:051%4 


RIGIVE STV Sey eee rei tse hen aot atans are rwiens cetiel wera rer bo ee eer eittte 


Charlie Me., blk. g. 
Elsie S., 
Lilly Young, 
Aggie Medium, b. m 


ee ed 


ee 


| 


i | 


Sets. de aid 6 dia a Ge) (0) 6.6 9,0,\0 6-6) a) Oe \6, A) a's Ae 76 


ISINIEES Si hieeoos8) ONS 00S Crea Ree cian a rain’ Aaa e ere EE peers a 


TIME. 


14 Mile. 1% Mile. 


PIES GLO bgratele cvetatecis os esis «tec: B31 1:031%4 
SECOMMs Neal gs74 sant cttace ws a8 130 1:0514 
APIO MCA bees acs, ham oead oes) acere od 13214 1:05 


Ack, SDT! (¢ 


3/, Mile. 


1:39 
1:38% 
1:39 


34 Mile. 


1:3614% 
1:37% 
a Las 


2:17 Pace—$600 divided—$300, $150, $90, $60. 


SV) Mim ea) 6) 016 0 /8.0 0, 60 6) iim 6.0 016.8) G.0) 0fn = nee Oke «6 6 a0 ess 


eMart CHET Ste Sia ty. hrs a siaalc, spain sa atiera f eriate crane 
ALC AUDTID VIVE CMe LD gO rel ts oars, sho cicria hs atcha etn a Suabeai cima ehene .- 


Alma G., ch. m 


SPexaial dh axe. 6, 60) 6) elena w 9! 6 0 0) e110 Sue 6) © wun. sie .e. a) ae 


Little Sphinx, b. m 
Daisy Field, ch. m-e 


1D Xaia'> (OPT eo’) oy lite rete ie PEs eee! Se See ea Sins Bee eee ae 


Frank MclKinney .. 


Cir Oeta Ooeced 


Pe rer 


<) # Ole elie, dies ele eel sole) 6 jee) #9 a esa" ie) «Saat ae le 


TIME. 


%4Mile. 1% Mile. 


Dane ncaa BP 1:031%4 
Sein 5 5S es 7311, 1:04 
tisteere ss 321% 1:04 


3, Mile. 


1:36 
1:36 
1:36 


WwWAaannw re 


ep 
Oo 


NTAGCWAArPWON 
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Mile. 

2:1114 
2:1014 
2:12%4 


Noe 


AMAASr WwW OO 


Mile. 

2:10%4 
2:101%4 
2:1034 


on1rwoanh - 


ray 


Mile. 

2:101%4 
2:0914 
2:09% 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


Trotting Division—Kentucky Stock Farm Expectation Purse, $5,000 
divided—$2,500, $1,250, $750, $500. 


CG RODE; WW. Risse. alters sites waiters 2 3 3 6 5 
Sister: Collett, b: £2 2 c0s%es ee eeucrers 6 6 6 5 6 
SOLU NCTM rence toes Sen oearee eateries 3 2 2 1 1 
Pat Elenny, an i@a aecotecte oe noah 5 if il 4 4 
CGailsEbam il tone: desea sels sion aL 5 4 3 2 
Nell as day sols tleacc a crckveh clacesterieewecee 4 4 5 2 3 
TIME. 
4 Mile. VY, Mile. 34, Mile. Mile. 
BUS t NC Abs orice fer iathe, spate see 334 1:07 1:42 2:15, 
Secongoheat ice scmee ne oa cers DE 1:05 1:40 2:1444 
ARI GUL OLE J YS eee At ar ahsr a ectie tien tee t 334. OT 1:41 2:16% 
Om ohe at: sie erste sere ale foes BDI, 1:09 1:45 2:18, 
Brith Ala Gait oe we see ean ce ayes cea 736 ETL 1:45 2:19 
HORSES. 
CLASS I—French Draft and Percheron. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill.) 
STALLIONS. 
Four years old and over, Jas. M. Dye & Co., Zionsville, Ind........ $25 00 
Second premium, J..Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind................ 15 00 
Third, premium, J..Crouchv& sontmvaikayecue.s Mmdcc sun, scien telenacierone 10 00 
Three years old and under four, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.. 15 00 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 10 00 
Third premium, J. Crouch & Son, lafayette, Ind:.:.:.2..5. 2... -: 6 00 
Two years old and under three, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind... 12 00 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 8 00 
Third premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 5 00 
One year old and under two, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind. 10 00 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 6 00 
Third premium, J: Crouch & Sony Lafayette: Inds. 5.2 cece. seers 4 00 
Stallion showing four best colts under four years, Lew W. Cochran, 
Craw lords ville 2D ete eric eee oad cid a ete ee eer 25 00 
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MARES AND FILLIES. 


Four years old and over, A. P. Nave, Attica, Ind.................. 25 00 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind........... 15 00 
PUT e GE TUBULTTT eAt teres NANO n RAUL UGH y MINGh aeteusys cis tclafiera terete! ofslalaversievel eles 10 00 
Mare, two years old and under three, A. P. Nave, Attica, Ind...... 12 00 


WMesyearnO le amc m Wee UW Ora sta i eerste cute ances eiieverstcnero! orev eicie s) eleterelels eile 


CLASS II—Clydesdales and English Shires. 


(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il.) 


STALLIONS. 

Four years old and over, Finch Bros., POMS Hauler er erecwvectyoacctee: dusiede cate $25 00 
Secong pPremilml ne MMe, BLOSSOM MUS cree sheleicle + cle elehele see's 15 00 
Ae SOCEM HT MCh mS LOSs SOME) UUs sayaictetstelcts creel 'aelsi< che) oleds one 10 00 
Three years old and under four, Finch Bros., Joliet, Hl............ 15 00 
Second premium, Geo. Sangster, Monticello, Ind.................. 10 00 
PHO CEM MUNCH LOSts cd Ollets Mlbens ot cy-yeereystel-rolsys cgauerelale ol exellers 6 00 
Two years old and under three, Finch Bros., Joliet, Ill............ 12 00 
Second premium, W. H. Lagrange & Son, Franklin, Ind........... 8 00 
Third premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 5 00 
One year old and under two, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind. 10 00 
Second premium, Finch Bros., Joliet, Ill............. ‘Glotorn, east ate aresakine 6 00 
Stallion showing four best colts under four years, Finch Bros., 

YO Ue eee tl ee ice setae A ete certee chatel above ctersiweacenck er ore ace a tee ay ole, aha bys vwjerv'alere 25 00 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 15 00 
MARES AND FILLIES. 

Hour years old’ and over, Finch Bros:, Joliet, Ill.................. 25 00 
Second premium, W. H. Lagrange & Son, Franklin, Ind.......... 15 00 
Third premium, Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind................ 10 00 
Three years old and under four, Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind. 15 00 
Two years old and under three, Finch Bros., Joliet, Ill............ 12 00 
Second premium, W. H. Lagrange & Son, Franklin, Ind.......... 8 00 
Third premium, W. H. Lagrange & Son, Franklin, Ind............ 5 00 
One year old and under two, EH. W. Pickard, Summitville, Ind..... 10 00 
SECON Us Ce MMMM EMC H ESOS OUT y Millis tracn epevederslciele)s os is)e.e «cle.» ox eke. 6 00 


CLASS II—Cleveland Bay, Hackney and American Coach. 
ES (G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il.) 
STALLIONS. 


Four years old and over, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.... $25 00 
Second premium, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind................ 15 00 
Third premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind.................. 10 00 
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Three years old and under four, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.. 15 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind........... 10 
Third premiums sHinieche BOs eaOliety a illllerrse erent teeee pean eae 6 
Two years old and under three, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.. 12 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind........... 8 
Third premium, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.................. 5 
One year old and under two, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind...... 10 
Second premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 6 
Tird premium, Lon Younes. Craw tordsville Winds sac ce cise a certere 4 
Stallion showing four best colts under four years, Lew W. Cochran, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. wp eee eee teen eee ee cee n eee eee ee eens 25 
Second premium, J. R: Peake; Winchester, Vl... .:2s2..5 eas 26 sere 15 


MARES AND FILLIES. 


Four years old and over, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill.............. 25 
Second premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind................- alfa) 
Third premium, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 10 
Three years old and under four, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill...... 15 
Second premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 
Third premium, Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind. .......2-2.. 22. 6 
Two years old and under three, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill...... 12 
One year old and under two, Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind.... 10 
Second premiums: Joke Beale | wWanchesters Liles sen seer 6 
Third premium, son Younes. Cra wilordsvill ess ln css ere ee oer 4 


CLASS IV—French and German Coach. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II1.) 


STALLIONS. 

Four years old and over, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.......... $25 
Second premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind.........5...... 15 
Third premium, Lew-W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 10 
Three years old and under four, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.. 15 
Second premium, J: Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind................ 10 
Third premium, J. Crouch sn son mua yietues lar cesar eeteyarereencrews 6 
One year: oldjand und ce iwOee. meee secs Ree eee eon 
Stallion showing four best colts under four years, Lon Young, 

Crawfordsville; ‘Ind Sine ios ase eee einenane Conan 25 

MARES AND FILLIES. 

Four years old and over, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.......... 25 
Second premium, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind................ 10 


Three years old and under four, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind.. 15 
Two years old and under three, J. Crouch & Son, Lafayette, Ind... 12 
One year old and under two, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind...... 10 


00 
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CLASS V—Grade Draft. 


Gelding or mare two years old and under three, Geo. W. Francis, 


HIS) ee NAY tO seer eT Carat reer ey stevie eile a etenexetctarcieus lane cdots vovels of tie) si eh'6) a) aital's etre: avsre re 10 00 
Best span of heavy draft horses, mares or geldings, any breed, in 

HaAPMeS see Mii he Bs LOSe OMG ter Dllee coneycitareieteke eerste lerelstel's ei ele «/Merais 40 00 
Second premium, Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind.............. 30 00 
UE Ae TO GETTIN ae Nae se ACU Lil Cells el Oe repaperctisy acre aie e] ssi civesahale ore sieuer sts 15 00 


CLASS VI—Light Harness Horses. 


(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill.) 


STALLIONS. 

Stallion four years old and over, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill...... $25 00 
Second premium, Thomas Levi, Noblesville, Ind.................. 15 00 
Third premium, Indiana Horse Breeder Co., Indianapolis.......... 10 00 
Three years’ old and under four, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill...... 15 00 
Second premium, Indiana Horse Breeder Co., Indianapolis........ 10 00 
Third premium, Thomas Leyi, Noblesville, Ind.....:..5........... 6 00 
Two years old and under three, J. Crouch & Son, Crawfordsville, 

Tem baer hop sre etemtitorars Packs eee cree loi ye ke atch s Oke oea Syst che borers wie ciel ese ee 6 12 00 
Second premium. TG Disher Indianapolis...) S250 6 200 as 26 20 8 00 
Third premium, E. M. Pickard, Summitville, Ind.................. 5 00 
One year old and under two, Sterling R. Holt, Indianapolis...... 10 00— 
Second premium, J. Crouch & Son, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 6 00 
Third premium, J. Crouch & Son, Crawfordsville, Ind............. 4 00 
Stallion showing four best colts under four years, J. R. Peak, Win- 

Chester eUleeee te sh ee ene sy one Oe eae cre wed. 20500 
Second premium, Sterling R. Holt, Indianapolis.................. 15 00 


MARES AND FILLIES. 


Four years old and over, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind......... 25 00 
Second premium, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill.................... 15 00 
Third premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 00 
Three years old and under four, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill...... 15 00 
Second premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 10 00 
Thirds prem wil wdis kes IGeake;  WaImG@hester Ts sey sss, «ctayeye) ane siaye's! <)s) 4.0 6 00 
Two years old and under three, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill...... 12 00 
Second: premium, J. Re Peake, Winchester. Tl). j. 220.00... 26005. 8 00 
‘AMannael jonqeicanmbonas IDs Tei \eaveterse eMetsieltlbhoyd Gael Os on cis RinceIcc oe ce RNCeiEle 5 00 
One year old and under two, J. R. Peake, Winchester, [ll.......... 10 00 
Second premium, J. W. Losh, Indianapolis......................-. 6 00 


Third premium, Indiana Horse Breeeder Co., Indianapolis........ 4 00 
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Mare and two of her progeny three years old or under, J. R. Peake, 


IWAN GHESTEIS Meo eta cien crete Sypala cass Marsa tote oe uclatas ee! Ge steer 25 00 
Second premium, J. Peake, Wanchesters dlls... ace ee iek cee iets 15 00 
Third premium, J. R. Peake, Winchester, [ll...............:.5.... 10 00 
Gelding four years old and over, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind.. 25 00 
Second premium, James Montgomery, Indianapolis............... 15 00 
Third premium, John Hernley, New Castle, Ind......... Seema eterene 10 00 


CLASS VII—Best and Best Appointed Gentleman’s Pair Turnout—Dealers 
in Horses Eixcluded. 


(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II.) 


Pair of mares or geldings, not under fifteen hands, Ff. M. Rottler, 
PHA AM APOLIS Ls eR ence Saat teeta, Sree cre a nee $30 00 
Second premium, H. H. Palin, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 20 00 


CLASS VIII—Best and Best Appointed Gentleman’s Fair Turnout—For 
Dealers Only. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards; Chicago, M11.) 
Pair of mares or geldings, not under 15 hands, Lon Young, Craw- 
ford sville, And Aree cs ards oe beeen cheat e chete alice ener Monee ee ered $30 00 
CLASS IX—For Four-in-Hand. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il.) 
For the best four-in-hand team (mares or geldings), four years old 
and over to be shown before break, coach or heavy carriage, 
Et. Ms Reardon:, Indianapolistiems cules ce ctncilescscee ane emereerenste reer $40 00 
CLASS X—lor Tandems. 


No awards. 


CLASS XI—For High Steppers. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II.) 
Single horse, high stepper (mare or gelding) not more than 15% 


hands; Lon Younes (‘Crawitordsvallleme lds) ccecictaeateets eiceiotne art $20 00 
Second premium, John Hernley, New Castle, Ind................ 15 00 
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CLASS XII—Equipages. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III.) 


One horse, one-seated equipage for lady, Lew W. Cochran, Craw- 


COTO VAMLes 2h bcs Seaca ocachay svener che le. alarehsr castavonssay ituater sc atatoniere laie,-eysll ogi cvagaiey 6 $20 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Joseph Thorne, Indianapolis............... 15 00 
Third premium, Mrs. H.:C. Knode, Indianapolis.................. 10 00 
Vehicle for children, Lew W. Cochran, Crawfordsville, Ind........ 20 00 
Second premium, W. B. Blair, Jv., Indianapolis.................. 15 00 
Lhirdepremium, 1. W.- Pickard,’ Sunimitville, Indes... 2.2... 10 00 


CLASS XIII—Coach and Carriage Pair and Roadsters. 


(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, [Il.) 


Coach or carriage pair, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill............... $30 00 
Second premium, Lon ‘Young, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 20 00 
Rhird=premium, oH Palin: “Crawfordsville. Inds. 28 Sst2.5. a. - 10 00 
Single roadster (mare), Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind........... 30 00 
Second premium, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill......... Ares Ge 20 00 
ihirdepreminmred. Reveeake. Winchester, Wiss. oa. a. .c.5. ce ceo e cs 10 00 
Single roadster (gelding), M. H. Reardon, Indianapolis............ 30 00 
Second premium, John Hernley, Summitville, Ind................ 20 00 
Double roadster, J. R. Peake, Winchester, Ill.................02- - 80 00 
Second premium, Lon Young, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 20 00 
Third premiim; Hi. Ee Palin, Crawfordsville, Indl... .... o.2. 2% 10 00 
CLASS XIV—Saddle Horses. 
(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II.) 

Best saddle stallion, C. D. McKenzie, Sabina, Ohio................ $40 00 
Second premium, John V. Connolly, Madison, Ind................ 20° 00 
Best saddle mare, John V. Connolly, Madison, Ind.............. 40 00 
* Second premium, John V. Connolly, Madison, Ind................ 20 00 
Third. premium C.D MecKknZze. Sabpitias OlMiOs .. ae... .c sc. <2+.s 15 00 
Best saddle gelding, W. H. English, Indianapolis................ ~- 40 00 
Second premium, John VY. Connolly, Madison, Ind............:.... 20 00 
Third: premium,.C. DD) MekKinzie; Sabina, Ohiow..2......0.<2...2 66 15 00 

Best ladies’ saddle mare or gelding, John V. Connolly, Madison, 
bara Cait speed eese st caeilcnae Mee ect ae Toul Sb ys roe Sy aulni tg c¥allay May eh cley elolov esse abel ocd Gecrle id aieieoea 40: 00 
Best gaited performer, John V. Connolly, Madison, Ind............ 40 00 
Second premium, C. D. McKinzie, Sabina, Ohbio.................. 20 00 
eihirds premium: Wi Boek slish indiamapolis.s 55 <2 eis. +0068 «coe ons 15 00 


Sweepstakes, best saddle stallion, mare or gelding, John V. Con- 
DUCE iveme VLEs OMe ut estat Reet sear e ial eet else GTs aot se cove saifelatciersvo 50 00 
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CLASS XV—Ponies, All Breeds. 


(G. W. Bell, Judge, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, II1.) 
Pony, 11 hands or under, in single harness, EH. M. Pickard, Summit- 


VAL ep aLin dy zest hatte eh eave hate a ae oe eee ocala a Ee eae 15 00 
Pony, 11 to 18 hands, in single harness, L. W. Cochran, Crawfords- 

Vill @ sfe1a hs | Ses Pe cata pecs ere inte acheter ie vecniche nt cer romianeees edcae top orete ro lede oieie ele oe Lon O0 
Pony, 15 to 14% hands, in single harness, W. B. Blair, Jr., Indian- 

C)) 0X0) Peer een ICED SicR SIC a oM TS His neh He en a tat ein chara Omia'd GOS 15 00 
Ones. tandems WV. 15 Etats bites SLT Carel TROIS ee satan cteteteene eres . 15 00 


CATTLE. (Bzrer Breeps.) 


* CLASS XVI—Shorthorns. 


(Omer C. Bigler, Judge, Hartwick, Iowa.) 


BULLS. 
Three years old and over, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo.............. $25. 00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 15 00 
hird premium, EeNe Bowen elp ini lider cence erie erate 5 00 
wo years old and under three, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, 

DWiSe7 a) cra ace tats & see fe ectct une etches toreees ato MeL otic a eenclrel a heretee ele este te ecole See eran 20 00 
Second premium, W. FF. Christian & Son, Indianapolis............ 10 00 
Third premium, Moorman & Miller, Winchester, Ind............; 4 00 
One year old and under two, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis. 15 00 
Second premium, J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind............ 6 00 
Third premiums C-eview Caseyen Clintons Mo werem ee atelier creole 3 00 
Calf under one year old, D. R. Hanna, Ravenna, Ohio............ 8 00 
Second) premiumuGs. Me Casey. I@lintom selon «cc leieeiiciiesee ceetare 3 00 
Abiocuneol yoyereroayybooay, IDS Ikis Jalan, Ie elnz, OlWO so c65cnaccoounaoane 2 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo............... 25 00 
Second, premium: Ds Re Hlannayvavennan OlnOnernteteteeineieei eels 15 00 
Thirds premium: Hes WeeBowen Delp li land pees ae eect eect ere 5 00 
Two years old and under three, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo......... 20 00 
Second premium: Dy Ry Hanna, evaviennias: Onis. crea crenerme cistern 10 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis:........... 4 00 
One year old and under two, EH. W. Bowen, Delphi, Ind........... 15 00 


Second premium, J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind............. a 6200 
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Third premium, J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind............. eo OO 
Calf under one year old, J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind......... 8 00 
Second premium, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo.........'.........e5e0- 3 00 
hinds prentimms: GeV. CaAseyas Climtomy MO. tecete eleteiai« | os) <» 2) aterel oi 2 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, J. G. Robbins & Sons, 

ETO TRG Ge UNTO terranes ate we: ose iertiek crue a crea ot ERE TE eae Shel cueiae sre aval Blauetaha 20 00 
Second premium, D. R. Hanna, Ravenna, Ohio....../........... 10 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 4 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, G. M. Casey, 

(Glinvey gents (ot ate oe eC ROR OE RT GECROL NC CRROIOICIOS Lenco eae eee 20 00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 10 00 
Lcohinaspremiumy GM. Wasey, \Chintoms; MO. tas. saee so cle eetele ee 4 00 
Hxiipitoms, herd, Gy Mi. Casey, Climtom, Moy... schists asic cc ccc cs «c's 50 00 
Second premium, . W. Bowen, Delphi, Ind...................... 25 00 
Breeder’s herd, J. G. Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind................ 50 00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis........... 25 00 

SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best Ull any ae. Ga Mi. -Caseys Clinton, MO’ v.24. feo 0 0 ce ecuse « 25 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo............ 25 00 


CLASS XVII—Herefords. 


(J. G. Imboden, Judge, Decatur, Ill.) 


BULLS. 
Three years old and over, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind.......... 50 00 
SECOMM SON GM hy: Ors ebepi 1 Ss EN qIerl Sa pelVdl Olegare ace tevete sie, Stis) areal! all a) elias) <6) « 30 00 
PMG OLeMmiumM.J:) ©, Adams, Mowedguia, MMAI 7.22. stew -. <2 s «le 06 10 00 
Two years old and under three, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, Ill...... 4) 00 
Second premium, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind................. 20 00 
One year old and under two, O. Harris, Harris, Mo............... 30 00 
Second premium, J. ©. Adams, Moweaqua, Tll.................... 12 00 
Third premium, S. J. Peabody, Columbia City, Ind................ 6 00 
Calf under one year old, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill............. 16 00 
Seaomnel ortsiqnoie OPM alebaate ls tehaeich WO as oncom cise ao cid ce CmiOIGO CiciaG 6 00 
Pinte pLLeM imi Oss Elarriss seLearris.. Mite. cts chsita sepelejeta ole scieteit <h6 4 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over, O. Harris, Harris, Mo.................. 50 00 
Second premium, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill.................... 30 00 
Third premium, Clem.G@raves, Bunker Hill, Ind.................. 10 00 


Two years old and under three, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, 
Ind. 
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Chird premium, C2 Ag Jamison) we Copia ills meer cetyecueeiers 8 00 
One year old and under two, O. Harris, Harris, Mo............... 30 00 
Second premium, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind............ 12 00 
AM oun Rohy ydevoahipboed yh Chek ninish Ion necwoney INS 6555555 soans lsonacus 6 00 
Calf under one year old, O. Harris, Harris, Mo.............. leave aL LOO 
Second premium, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill.................... 6 00 
Third premium, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind............. 4 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, O. Harris, Harris, Mo. 40 00 
Second premium, W. 8. Van Natta, Fowler, Ind.................. 20 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, J. C. Adams, 
Moweaquia; ) Ws oa RA ck ie Oe en eee 40 00 
‘Second premium, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind.................. 20 00 
hind prem im, ele. AG a mss soya Ula) leverctecms ae iete perenne eee 8 00 
Hixhibitor’s herd, O. Harris, Harris, Mo........ ta De ete eae 100 00 
Second premium -J. C2 Adams; sMiow Acta. mill ese crepes el ceeuenere toners 50 00 
Breeders herds O: EVArris welsh VOM eee mccencler cen eterstncrenenen ie aero 100 00 
Second premium, W. S. Van.Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind............ 50 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, TN de Stas ae aoe ss 50 00 


Best cow or heifer, any age, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind.. 50 00 


CLASS XVIII—Specials by Indiana State Hereford Breeders’ Association. 


(J. G. Imboden, Judge, Decatur, M11.) 


BULLS. 
Three years old and over, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind......... 20 00 
Second apremiiim 7 Orcklaeriss,evarisss vost cei teir eet epee ke mere 15 00 
‘Third premium, Jy CasAdamsy Mowe alias Wil lovee. cece cs cee rerieeer 10 00 
Hourth premium, CovAte Janson: eCornell cs. cite cakeneier msiis A cutheg uate 8 00 
Fifth premium, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind............. 7 00 
Two years old and under three, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, Ill..... 20 00 
Second premium, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind................ 15 00 
One year old and under two, O. Harris, Harris, Mo................ 20 00 
Second premium, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill.................... 15 00 
Third premium, S. J. Peabody, Columbia City, Ind................ 10 00 
Fourth premium, F. L. Studebaker, Warren, Ind.................. 8 00 
Wifth premium, C. H. Amsden & Son, Shelbyville, Ind............ .T 00 
Junior yearling bull, S. J. Peabody, Columbia City, Ind.......... 20 00 
Second premium, O. Harris, Harris, ‘Mo er ce: el aieteris loved havens Ramone ta area eco 15 00 
Third premiiim, El) Ey Watsons Ec bi Clete ieee ee oneererte 10 00 
Mourth premium sw. vee Kerby. Icokcomo laden ce sere rerene rei 8 00 


Calf under one year old, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill........... - » 20/00 
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Seconu prembinl,$ OF Parris, “Elarris: (MO 3s 5.266. oc 2s cle ee «00 we 15 00 
RING epPLEMIU NTO MI ELALES CEPAPITS 4 IVE Or aise os oe ever sols cit a + lsiehsye sir 10 00 
Fourth premium, F. L. Studebaker, Warren, Ind................. 8 00 
Fifth premium, W. 8S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind............ 7 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Two years old and over, O. Harris, Harris, Mo.................... 20 00 
Second premium, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill.................... 15 00 
Third premium, Clem Graves, Bunker, Hill, Ind.................. 10 00 
Mourths~preminm, -C.As Jamison eorias MLM: nice cs 306. scis's sic adc 8 00 
ith preminm: /C: A. Jamison: sPeoria, WU. stays ays = ors ose) ele ereie 7 00 
Two years old and under three, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, 

USING eer cers a sre fetes Secibo 2 ae NMS ee neal ai shed Cota aeons arte aneace. aie lavanas ep Sede: ered, Sper 20 00 
Second premium: OF Elarris a arnissMlOi yo cto tes clos -1es ee cere ee os 15 00 
Miirdepremilnm.C.Ac amison we eorial UL. c. <evspere ales «2 <ls'e 6 eras a6) 10 00 
Hourch premium. CC. A. samison, Peoria, Ll... cs... matuaeceyst a 8 00 
Mifthapremigm: J.C, Adams Mowe mel, Tesi mie she a e.cies ele cere 7 00 
One year old and under two, O. Harris, Harris, Mo................ 20 00 
Second premium, W.S. Van Natta & Son, Howler, Ind.......... 15 00 
Third premium, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, IIl................6.04% 10 00 
Fourth premium, Jacob Moore & Son, Bunker Hill, Ind.......... 8 00 
Fifth premium, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind.............. 7 00 
union yearling heber, O:, Harris Harriss MOe.. « .0% 0c ose oc «es 20 00 
Second premium, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind.................. 15 00 
Third premium, H. E. Watson, Hdinburg, Ind.................... 10 00 
MoOurihepremnmim ac, -A. oaAmisOnm, EeOmlas DM iret ces icis actos ie cris 1 8 00 
Fifth premium, J. C.'Adams, Moweaqua, IIl.....................- 7 00 
Calf under one year old, O. Harris, Harris, Mo.................. 20 00 
Second premium, J. C. Adams, Moweaqua, Ill.................... 15 00 
Third premium, W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind............ 10 00 
Fourth premium, O. Harris, Harris, Mo.................. Pemaksvayate) ae 8 00 
Miftth premium! “Oo Harris, sEbarrish MWiOs oases << oc cde s ve ce ccs ve 7 00 


STEER CLASSES. 
Pure Bred Hereford Steer, Spayed or Martin Heifer. 


Two years old and under three, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, Ill.... 15 00 


One year old and under two, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, Ill........ 15 00 
Calf under one year old, S. J. Peabody, Columbia City, Ind....... 15 00 
Second premium, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, IIll.................. 10 00 
iierd, Geo, Pi Henry, Goodenow, Uli. ic ec ttle gees 20 00 
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(Grade Hereford Steers or Spayed Martin Heifer sired by a pure bred, 
registered Hereford Bull.) 


Two years old and under three, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, Ill.... 15 00 


Second _premiim) Hep Ave Navies eAtolGH a bm Giese crenata eee 10 00 
DPhird i preminm, > AS INaves AtuGa Ini: ieeeo esate a etecieeieneions 5 00 
One year old and under two, F. A. Nave, Attica, Ind............ 15 00 
Second premium, Ws AveNave, -Athicas Ing: qac<e scsi acisice ee tee 10 00 
Third: premium, ‘Clem Graves, Bunker Hall eings: fa. coer eens ae 5 00 
Steer calf under one year old, Geo. P. Henry, Goodenow, Ill...... 15 00 
Second! premium. sh Ax Nave; Attica ind sot ce eee 10 00 
AChird:spremimm, Hy cA. INavies oA ti Gallen Css esernetat ar sieve etek ate eae teens 5 00 
Herd: WAS Navex sAct Ca. End Saas Seca aoe ee enti ores ete 20 00 
Second premium, BH. VACeNa ve Adtticas: Indices ccs ce eae aah eee 10 00 


CLASS XIX—Polled Durhams. 


(Omer C. Bigler, Judge, Hartwick, Iowa.) 


BULLS. 

Three years old and over, J. N. Woods & Sons, Gardner, Ill...... $20 00 
Second premium, Wm. Tossey, Marysville, Ohio................. 12 00 
AMO oheeveohibaNed ay IEG Aieoenaverse 1 seonubed (NA INNS Sas SolaiasG yooh canoe 8 00 
Bull two years old and under three, Fletcher S. Hines, Malott 

Park ain Ge ez eaie sseee aie el ova ld Se ee ee eee eater 20 00 
Second premium, A. C. Wood & Son, Pendleton, Ind............. 12 00 
Third premium, J. N. Woods & Sons, Gardner, Ill................ 8 00 
One year old and under two, Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind. 20 00 
Second premium, Oscar Hadley, Plainfield, Ind.................. 12 00 
Third premium, Wm. TLossey,’ Marysville, OMO0. 02.2 oe ae tate mais & 00 
Calf under one year old, fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind...... 20 00 
Second premium, J. N. Woods & Sons, Gardner, Ill.............. 12 00 
Third premium, Wm. Tossey, Marysville, Ohio....::........-.-- 8 00 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Three years old and over, J. N. Woods & Sons, Gardner, Ill...... 20 00 
Second premium, J: BH: Jennings) Kangley, Hs is5..e.w ss. eee 12 00 
Third premium, A. C. Wood & Son, Pendleton, Ind.............. 8 00 
Two years old and under three, Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, 

1 611) Een rire ree mae. A ar ee ss SOE AS. aio oe ctr 20 00 
Second premium, J. H. Jennings, Kangley, Ill..:................: 12 00 
Third premium, (J: das Jennines); Waneley one cep sme sierra tere 8 00 
One year old and under two, J. H. Jennings, Kangley, Ill.......... 20 00 
Second premium, Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind............ 12 00 
Third premium, Fletcher 8. Hines, Malott Park, Ind............. 8 00 


Calf under one year, J. N. Woods & Sons, Gardner, Ill............ 20 00 
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Second premium, Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind............ 12 
Mhirdspremium-.). HH. vennings: “Kaneley: TS iots 23 cos. we seve es 8 
Exhibitor’s herd, Fletcher S. Hines, Malott Park, Ind............ 20 
Second: premium,, J. EL Jennings iwanecley? Ell. Pe... see cate ees 12 
Third premium, J..N. Woods & Sons, Gardner, Ill................ 8 
Breeder’s herd, Wm. Tossey, Marysville, Ohio.................:. 20 


CLASS XX—Aberdeen-Angus. 


BULLS. 
Three years old and over, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio... $15 
Second premium, a) ploy olds & Soni erophetstowils Lire]. os... 10 
Third premium, P. S. Maxwell, Sycamore, Ind. -......... 8.3... 5 
Two years old and peas three, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, 
PENT CLs reer seats Narsst ata acar ct seae te yar rchabele ices c Wee, beta pest eae hse ons Ghee ais 10 
SECONMMOLEMILMMe OV. EAA OLeT a @)M1Os tacece sescie J oes. « sayeres osha ste ences « t 
Third premium, HE. Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, Ill........... 4 
One year old and under two, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill.... 8 
Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 6 
Third premium, C. EH. Swain & Sons, Pendleton, Ind............. 3 
Calf under one year old, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill.......... 5 
Second premium, E. Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, Ill........... 3 
Third premium: -P. S: Maxwell, Sycamore, Ind..22.8.25....<60... 2 
COWS AND HEIFERS. 
Three years old and over, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Il....... 15 ¢ 
Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio........... 10 ¢ 
Third premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind............ 5 
Two years old and under three, ©. H. Gardenr, Blandinsyille, Ill.. 10 
Second premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind........... i 
Third premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............. 4 
One year old and under two, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsyille, Ill.... 8 
Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 6 
Third premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind............ 3 
Calf under one year old, E. Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, Ill... 5 
Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 3 
Third premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind............ Pe 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, GC. H. Gardner, Blan- 
COMMIS R THES TNS gate Se Bas tae Sa th eh Si aoe ER aA Rae 10 
Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio. ........... fi 
Third premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind............ 5 


Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, C. H. Gardner, 
Blandinsville, TE a er le a 


SS 


SSSESEE 


OO 
OO 
00 
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Third premium, E. Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, Ill............ 5 00 

Exhibitor’s herd, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 20 00 

Second premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind.......... 10 00 

Breeder’s: herd, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Wl. - 2... 23.52. . 20 00 

Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 10 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 

Best bull, any age, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind......... 20 00 


Best cow or heifer, any age, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill.... 20 00 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association Special Premiums. 


BULLS. 

One year old and under two, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsyville, Ill.... 14 00 
Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 8 00 
Third premium, C. E. Swain & Son, Pendleton, Ind:............. 6 00 
Fourth premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind.......... 4 00 
Hitth premium, D2. Percy, Columb is mimesis. crictterci eee rete 3 00 
Sixth premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 2 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old or over, H. Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, Ill.... 14 00 


Second premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............ 9 00 
Third premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 6 00 
Twe years old and under three, H. Reynolds & Son, Prophetstown, 

DUD 5 Shs See isi te te rans ota 8% Jars] Ses, ade Larte a uae eeN ol rel aaener kaha Poneto 14 00 
Second premium, Roy Hagler, Hagler, Ohio........ O55 fot eoensis one ewes 9 00 
Third premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio......... Web @ A OBOO 
One year old and under two, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Ill.... 14 00 
Second premium, EH: Reynolds & Son, Prophettstown, Ill.......... 8 00 
Third premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 6 00 
Under one year old, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsyille, Ill............ 14 00 
Second premium, C. H. Gardner, Blandinsville, Il............... 8 00 
Third premium, D. Bradfute & Son, Cedarville, Ohio............. 6 00 


CLASS. XXI—Specials for Indiana Aberdeen-Angus Breeders. 


BULLS. 
One year old and under two, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind. $15 00 
Second premium, C. E. Swain & Sons, Pendleton, Ind............ 13 00 
Third premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 11 00 
Hourth: premium; Dok. Perry, Columbus Idee. ire eke ote 9 00 
Kifth premium, Crawford Coal Co., Brazil, Ind... 2.2... 25... oe 7 00 


Six months old and under twelve, C. BE. Swain & Sons, Pendleton, 
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Second premium, P. S. Maxwell, Sycamore, Ind.................. 13 00 
Third premium, Crawford Coal Co., Brazil, Ind.................. 11 00 
Fourth premium, P. S. Maxwell, Sycamore, Ind.................. 9 00 
Six months old, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 15 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


One year old and under two, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind. 15 00 


Second premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind........... 18 00 
Third premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 11 00 
Fourth premium, C. E. Swain & Sons, Pendleton, Ind............ 9 00 
Vifth premium, C. E. Swain & Sons, Pendleton, Ind.............. 7 00 
Six months old and under twelve, M. A. Judy & Son, Williams- 

RD Odessa TU CL Pe sees neg cre ot sake ol aru Seated steer) etch aeons Wee oreo d mnale Sala datstaren are 15 00 
Second premium, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind............ 13 00 
Third premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 11 00 
Fourth premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind.............. 9 00 
Wifth premium, P. S. Maxwell, Sycamore, Ind................... 7 00 
Young herd, M. A. Judy & Son, Williamsport, Ind............... 40 00 
Second premium, Henderson & Sons, Lebanon, Ind.............. 20 00 


CLASS XXII—Galloways. 


BULLS. 
Three years old and over, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo............. $15 00 
Second premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.......... 10 00 
Third premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind..........6.% 5 00 
One year old and under two, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 8 00 
Second premium, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo.....................6. 6 00 
Calf under one year old, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.... 5 00 
Second premium, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo..................00- 3 00 
Third premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind............ 2 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.... $15 00 


Second premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind........... 10 00 
Third premium, -6.-N, Moody, Atlanta, Mo.:....2.2.0....020.000 5 00 
Two years old and under three, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo........ 10 00 
Second premium, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo..................-.-. 7 00 
Third premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind............ 4 00 
One year old and under two, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo.......... 8 00 
Second premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind........... 6 00 
Third premium, C. N. Mocdy, Atlanta, Mo...:...........c.c0000. 3 00 


Calf under one year old, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.... 5 00 
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second: premium, ©. (N; Moody,Atlamta slo Sa ciaece cle teycla et sate etartieette 3 00 
Third premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind............ 2 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, Brookside Farm Co., 

Bt Wayne, Inds oie ees eis stile Geta koro Reena etic bene ates 10 00 
Second premium, C. N. Moody, Atlanta,-Mo: ......:2% 22. sc ccccwes 7 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, C. N. Moody, At- 

Lenn Gai MOG aces ctdia eat tects eae ae eerie oo GG Rete Dare ence TON Rca atels eters 10-00 
Second premium, Brookside Farm Co., It. Wayne, Ind.......... 7 OO 
Third premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind............ 4 00 
Hxhibitor st herd, (C2 Ne Moody. Adclamtay Mos. tector tects ci cteiemerere tone 20 00 
Second premium, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind........... 10 00 
Breeder’s herd, Brookside Farm Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind............ 20 00 
Second premium, C. N. Moody, Atlanta, Mo................:.... 10 00 


CLASS XXIII—Red Polls. 2 


(Omer Bigler, Judge, Hartwick, Lowa.) 


BULLS. 
Two years old and over, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill............. $10 00 
SCCOMG LSM piso Se ee ae ereesgat Raa oped etal ee ac oeal s ert eee enone cies 
Two years old and under three, Chas. J. Buchanan, Indianapolis. . 7 00 
One year old and under two, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill........ 5 00 
Calf under one year old, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill............ 5 00 
Second premium, Chas. J. Buchanan, Indianapolis .............. 3 00 
COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Three years old and over, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill............ 10 00 
Second premium, Chas. J. Buchanan, Indianapolis............... 5 00 
Two years old and under three, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill...... 7 00 
Second premium, Chas. J. Buchanan, Indianapolis............... 4 00 
One year old and under two, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill........ 5 00 
Second premium, J. J. Chambers, Sadorisy aus cs 2s cle cieiele) starer isle 3 00 
Calf under one year old, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill............ 5 00 
Second premium, Chas. J. Buchanan, Indianapolis................ 3 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, J. J. Chambers, Sa- 

ro Co5iqy (tae Ol Penne Rise aarti ants ie Ped atic rh SMe Miia Otro 8 00 
Second premium, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill............-....5. 4 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, J. J. Chambers, 

Sadortis,” Ll. obo TARR Se Recaro deeb ood eliswe Ob clans rie ne See 8 00 
Second premium, J: J. Chambers) Sadorus, Dc. econ sce cers oe ' 4 00 
Hxhibitors herd Wi. J. Chambers) Sagdorus., lll rcs-psssreve cs) oisteletorncteretts 10 00 
Second permium, Chas. J. Buchanan, Indianapolis............... ~ 5 00 


Breeder's herd; J.-J. Chambers. Sad onus we cir. c wretots wleveisterstnenviate 10 00 
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SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill.................. 10 00 


Best cow or heifer, any age, J. J. Chambers, Sadorus, Ill......... 10 00 


CLASS XXIV—Grand Sweepstakes. Open to all Beef Breeds. 
(Omer Bigler, Hartwick, Pa., S. O’Donnell and J. J. Imboden, Judges.) 


Best bull, any age or breed, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo............ $50 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age or breed, G. M. Casey, Clinton, Mo.... 50 00 


CATTLE. (Dartry Brezps.) 


CLASS XX V—Jerseys. 


(John V. Decker, Judge, Columbus, Ohio.) 


BULLS. 

Three years old and over, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind........ $20 00 
Second premium, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, W. Va... 12 00 
Third premium, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind................. 6 00 
Two years old and under three, J. HE. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind... 15 00 
Second premium, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, W. Va.... 10 00 
Third premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo..................... 5 00 
One year old and under two, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, 

NViSEE AUG cece tee cha oenthe Reine nha sss Lbs aa Gps corm ita arate re fs 10 00 
Second premium, J. EH. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind................ 7 00 
Third premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo...................5: 4 00 
Calf under one year old, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind.......... 7 00 
Second premium, J. H. Robbins, Greensburg; Ind................ 5 00 
Third premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo....................- 3 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind........ 20 00 
Second premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo....................- 12 00 
Third premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo..................... 6 00 
Two years old and under three, J. H. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind... 15 00 
Second premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo...............ecee 10 00 


Third premium, P. A. Pugh & Sens, New Cumberland, W. Va.... 5 00 
One year old and under two, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind...... 10 00 
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Second premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo...............--ee- 7 00 
Third premium, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, W. Va.... 4 00 
Calf under one year old, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind.......... 7 00 
Second premium, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, W. Va.... 5 00 
Third premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo...................... 3 00 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, Rolla Oliver, Dear- 

eLov Lin ae) Kone eRe a bis en oo Mehr e Bo An OOo om aA OOS Ou 15 00 
Second premium, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind................ 10 00 


Third premium, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, W. Va.... 6 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, Rolla Oliver, 


1DY:y shel 6\0) ober" KOE een ee en ARE AS en OE din Go OO OauS 15 00 
Second premium, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind................ 10 00 
Third premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo....................- 5 00 
Exhibitor’s herd, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind................ 25 00 
Second premium, Rolla Oliver, Dearborn, Mo............2......- 15 00 
Breeder’s herd, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind.................. 25 00 


Second premium, P. A. Pugh & Sons, New Cumberland, W. Va... 15 00 


SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age, J. EH. Robbins, Greensburg, Idn............... 25 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age, J. E. Robbins, Greensburg, Ind...... 25 00 


CLASS XX VI—Holstein-Friesian. 


(John W. Decker, Judge, Columbus, Ohio.) 


BULLS. 

Three years old and over, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y........ $12 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y.............--- 8 00 
Two years old and under three, T. ‘A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y.. 8 00 
One year old and under two, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y..... 6 00 
Calf under one year old, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y.......... 5 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y..............-- 3 00 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y........ 12 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y..............-- 8 00 
Third premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y..............--- 4 00 
Two years old and under three, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y.. 8 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y............... 6 00 
One year old and under two, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y..... 6 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y..........--++-. 3 00 
Third premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y...........--...- 2 00 


Calf under one year old, T. ‘A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y......... 5 00 
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Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y............... 3 00 


Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, T. A. Mitchell, Weeds- 
TOOTING DAYS rersepae oop nk nea ete nee ay S Ci emtie coe, is Rib overecatenslereate ad Sucve chevsiex 8 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitclell, Weedsport, N. Y................ 6 00 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one eow, T. A. Mitchell, 
NVIGCCS Ol CRIN VR ees Pon esd es arty boten tnreo Ait Sr ht ave ere) Sena enlaer e*eava mics hie eee 8 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y................ 6 00 
Phirdspremium;, A. Mitchell; Weedsport, No Yoic.. 20.55. 0. 0+. 3 00 
Exhibitor’s herd, T. A. Mitchell “Weedsport, Ni Yoic.. secs ec ee « 15 00 
Second premium, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y................ 10 00 
Breeder’s herd, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y.............--00. 15 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any age, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y.............. 20 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age, T. A. Mitchell, Weedsport, N. Y...... 20 00 


CLASS XXVII—Dutch Belted. 


(John W. Decker, Judge, Columbus, Ohio.) 


BULLS. 
Three years old and over, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind............ $12 00 
Two years old and under three, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind...... 8 00 
Second premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio.................02- 6 00 
One year old and under two, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio.......... 6 00 
Second premium, Ff. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind.................... 3 00 
Calf under one year old, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind............. 5 00 
Second premium, J. W. Swab, Laconia, Ind................c000e. 3 00 
Third. premium: ih R. Sanders). Waconia, Ind... oo. .c. ees ee ees 2 00 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Three years old and over, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind............ 12 00 
Second premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio..................... 8 00 
Third) premiums J, W. Swab; bindlary, (ONIOs 62.c2 e316 0s s)s cise asec ce 4 00 
Two years old and under three, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind...... 8 00 
Second premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio...................-. 6 00 
Phird premium: J. We Swab, Bindlay, ONi0w ss 7.025. 2. ae 3 00 
One year old and under two, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind........ 6 00 
Second premium, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind.................... 3 00 
Third premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio................e2000: 2 00 
Calf under one year old, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind............. 5 00 
Second premium, F. R. Sanders, Laconia, Ind.................... 3 00 
Third premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio................20200% 2 00 
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Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, F. R. Sanders, La- 

COTM. INS aN costae arson ieretecvalira te: Gralebaven ene arele acaie ie Neloteonetsash eather loners 
Second premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio. .5..........--..... 
Third premium, HRA Sanders luaGomiayn UM ees erteteicterel elite terials 
Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, F. R. Sanders, 

IGACOML AS MLM oe Seo Cn ceepars he ovat erste eee ta eesconate tetenehete Once erehehetonal wonete 
Second) premium, J. W. Swab, HMindlaiy, OO. ss... ee vie <i ie os eel 
Third prempum, WR Sanders, WalGOmiay Wid ors vetehere yetete ollctel sim) ole) chelate 
Hxhibitor’s herd, EF. R. Sanders; Laconia, Ind.....50............. 
Second) premium, J. W. Swab, buindlay, Ol nse cere eis ielerelsieseialt 
Breeders herd. He Re Sanderss Waconia alti eae crue eerie eretedsleiencre siete 
Second premium, J. W. Swab, Findlay, Ohio.................... 


CLASS XX VIII—Apyrshires. 
(John W. Decker, Judge, Columbus, Ohio.) 


BULLS. 


Three years old and over, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis............. 
Two years old and under three, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, 

OTTO eres ee eae ieee Gre ich Siake iw cietusigre: a rousleueneberoheletsbelrerellovehele pellcter axeteMatenn 
One year old and under two, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis.......... ; 
Calf under one year old, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis............. ‘5 
Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 
Third premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis... 3.7. . ck cl ols ols) erere) 0 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Three years old and over, McCormick & HEdgerly, Pataskala, Ohio 12 


Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis..................... 

Two years old and under three, McCormick & HEdgerly, Pataskala, 
Onn is ar ee aN ae artnet a ten ene ot So Piste heer She eNCO.C ISSO OO. 

Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis.................... 

Third premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis. ; 

One year old and under two, McCormick & Waperly, Patawicabe: 
(0) 0-0 PER ANPaPRR tnt Saree RE ARIK awh MOY Cacia Gecck BIC Sako ch blonn DIO Ow Wao oy 


Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis..................... 
Third premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis. . 22. % oe ce ee sete 
Calf under one year old, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio. . 
Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis..................... 
Thirds premium: Howard, Cools ASelOitys VV aS... ete ele lelchaletoienctsrs eheles 
Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, McCormick & Edger- 

hy -eataskkala.: OO) eis. ac eteoestekenadelenmensts festege heiaite leberelat- hous ee teretete fee 


Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis.................... 5 


bo 
i=) 
=) 
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Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, Howard Cook, 


ES CLOUESEIWY US cootavaeoaasau suck seeta ste nc letere) stone.) oie oi aieie ichole fein’ bevel Bea omens 8 
Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 6 
Third premium. Moward- Cook: sBeloit.  WiaSis ac «~ so «5 etlsic ee) ele sien 3 
Exhibitor’s herd, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 15 
Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis................22--:. 10 
Breeder’s herd, McCormick & Eidgerly, Pataskala, Ohio.......... 15 
Second premium, Howard Cook, Beloit, Wis....................-- 10 


CLASS XXIX—Guernseys. 


(John W. Decker, Judge, Columbus, Ohio.) 


BULLS. 

Three years old and over, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio.............. $12 

Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 8 

cinird premnim, iu 2V. Axtell, “Perry, OMiOss sae. ces os 0c t6 eee se 4 

Two years old and under three, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio........ 8 

Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 6 

One year old: and under two, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio. :.......... 6 

Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio......... 3 

Calf under. one year old, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio.........2...... 5 

Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 3 

Third premium, L.. V. Acxtell|- Perry; Ohio. 2. 22.2. .c.ce es. ce ccc we 2 

COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Three years old and over, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio.............. 1, 
MSccondy premipm. ..V. Acxtell, (Perry, ONO. scio6 oclecsre «cto s ae accion 8 
MUMINGpPLenMTIMN lieeVer Axtell: OP erirye OliOvs.2-achie aes aele.d ce etree = 4 

Two years old and under three, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio......... 8 

econdspreniuim,- WeoverApelle we errys (OM1Oss c.cccscl ple folese ss sictes ¢ 6 

Third premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio......... 3 

One year old and under two, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio............ 6 

Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 3 

hind spremimuniws: eV eaxtells Perrys OHion 2.5 sok cs sincere siete wwe 2 

Cait cundervone year old l..V> Axtell Perry, Ohio. ..5 2.3.05. 6s. 5 

Second) premium, L.-V. Axtell, Perry;-Ohio:.....22....0..s--2---- 3 

Third premium, McCormick & Hdgerly, Pataskala, Ohio......... 2; 

Four animals, either sex, the get of one sire, L. VY. Axtell, Perry, 

DT essere Ne cet rehaae eae ere Ahavel es SME ete ave lene ata'e oe Sas 8 

Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 6 


Two animals, either sex, the produce of one cow, L. V. Axtell, 
TEI eg MOIS oo er ric aaioeub. 8 ROCCE SiS) Ache IOC ian OIE eee 8 
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Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 6 00 
Third premium, 1: Ve Axtell; Perry, Ohio a2. us ase elereielale 3 00 
Hy x<hibitoris herd, 7k. Va Axtell verry ONO 2 ae see = stereos ter eke race 15 00 
Second premium, Wu. Vie Axtell,“ Pernty.) Olt; eee es eestor et atten 10 00 
‘Breeder’s -+herds vhs.) Viz Axtell, Perry OMIO severe sere wile sce sie eel cl sscret 15 00 
Second premium, McCormick & Edgerly, Pataskala, Ohio........ 10 00 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
Best bull, any. age: Ws Vi. cAxtell Seer yas OO nyo siete telecine 20 00 
Best cow or heifer, any age, L. V. Axtell, Perry, Ohio............ 20 00 


CLASS XXX —Dairy and Creamery Products. 
(John W. Decker, Judge, Columbus, Ohio.) 


For 30-pound tub creamery butter, Herbert Newby, Spiceland, Ind. $20 00 


Second premium, John Hunger, -Oscolai, WG cc cise tics siclelais = cielo» 15 00 
Third premium, Perry L. Johnson, Prairie Creek, Ind............ 10 00 
Fourth premium, Schlosser Bros., Plymouth, Ind................ 5 00 
For 20-pound tub dairy butter, W. G. Bradford, Marion, Ind...... 12 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind............ 8 00 
For five pounds dairy butter in one-pound prints, Chas. Lamont, 

Joppa, Indie Sos Utes eee A Bee ee ae See eine eee Rieoera elie 8 00 
Second premium, Mrs. H. J. Shaw, Plainfield, Ind................ 6 00 
Third premium, Alda M. Newsom, Valley Mills, Ind.............. 4 00 
Fourth premium, W. G. Bradford, Marion, Ind.................. 2 00 
For full cream cheese, not less than 380 pounds, A. HE. Helmer, 

Hivans: Malls; UNe« Mies Ao catia oeoncteratiacidin ec crer ete Wereantela trac terttare 20 00 
Second premium, Triumph Dairy Co., Triumph, Ohio............ 15 00 
Third premium, Boyd & Drischel, Cambridge City, Ind.......... 10 00 
For cottage cheese, not less tham one print, exhibited in. standard 

jelly glasses, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.........../.... 3 00 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Gallaudet, Ind............... 2 00 
Third premium, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind............ 1 00 
For most fancy exhibit of print or ornamental butter work, Jennie 

He Droke, GallawG@ete ING nactemnchers « «ote ateese eeu esa neers 10 00 
For three Young American cheese, not less than two pounds each, 

A: iE). Efelimer: vans! Maliss ONG We se. netec tee ee ais eevee ee 15 00 


Second premium, Boyd & Drischel, Cambridge City, Ind......... 10 00 
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SHEEP. 


CLASS XXXI—Sheep. Shropshire. 


(H. N. Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 


RAMS. 
Two years old and over, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y.... $12 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich.................. 8 
Rhirdspremium:, Geo: Allen, Allerton® Dll’..:2.:...2.2<c.-k cos cee 6 
Howth premium, Holly, Farm, Abington, Pa... 0.06. ..e60.cc0 do 5 
Fifth premium, J. Y. Storm & Sons, Lebanon, Ind................ 3 
One year old and under two, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill............. aly. 
Second premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y.......... 8 
Third premium, Morgan Farm, Beloit, WiS.........-.....0.e-.«e 6 
Fourth premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill.................-20000. 5 
Kifth premium, Folly Parm, Abington, Pa.....2....:.....:.-+.«. 3 
amb Geow Allens Allertome Tl: oi..s She es vec Sees the ec eae ote 12 
Second premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y........... 8 
Third premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y............ 6 
Fourth premium, L. D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N. Y..:.............. 5 
Vifth premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill.................ccccceee 3 
Best pen five rams, any age, Folly Farm, Abington, Pa.......... 12 
Second premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y.......... 8 
Third premium, Morgan Farm, Beloit, Wis..................eee- 6 
Fourth premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ili....................00. 5 
EWES. 
Two years old or over, Morgan Farm, Beloit, Wis................ 12 
Second premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill...................--.- 8 
Third premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y............ 6 
Fourth premium, L. D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N. Y................. 5 
Fifth premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill....... eit 2a ae ee een 3 
One year old and under two, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y. 12 
Second premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill...................-.005 8 
Mhird> premium; i. 1D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N. Y.............2.... 6 
Fourth premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y.......... 5 
Fifth premium, Morgan Farm, Beloit, Wis.....................- 3 
ami GeonsA len, iAllertom,): lllsey. caecc eles cds ccs dela Sele ele be yas es 12 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................... 8 
Third premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y............ 6 
Fourth premium, L. D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N. Y................ 5 
iMigih premium, Morgan Farm, Beloit, Wis... ....0. cccsseeescese 3 


S 
i=) 
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FLOCKS. 
Exhibitors: flock, Geos Allen; Allenton sWlle cp. gcues uses uel tensnete ts st ehele 12 
Second premium, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y........... 8 00 
‘Third: premium, Morgan, Marms (Selon. s VWs. cree ict isk ueteieielalel cies erste 6 00 
Fourth premium, L. D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N. Y................ 5 00 
Breeder’stlock, Geo. Allen, Adlertoms “Tlie sano nichetenete obacisiete ciae 12 00 
Second premium, L. D. Rumsey, Lewiston, N. Y................. 8 00 
Third premium, Holly Warnr Abie tons. balseret sis cus cieieievehatersiekeiene 6 OO 
Fourth premium, Chas. H. Hutchinson, White Pigeon, Mich...... 5 00 

CILAMPIONS. 
Champion ram, any age, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y..... 12 00 
Champion ewe, any age, G. Howard Davison, Millbrook, N. Y..... 12 00 
CLASS XXXII—Oxford Down. : 
(H. Noel Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 

RAMS. 
Two years old or over, Geo. Mclkerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis...... $10 00 
Second preniium- Re Je Stone,= StOMIM STOMA MEE rie erecta s) aictersucy cnet onsvarete 6 OO 
Third premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WiS............- 4 00 
Hourth premium Red. Stone) Stonime tones lis merece yeeedeettenens He 3 00 
One year old and under two, John Andregg & Son, Basil, Ohio.... 10 00 
Second premium: Re Jeestonestominetons lee eerie ect seis eie eee 6 O00 
Third premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis............ 4 00 
Fourth premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich...............i2... 3 00 
Vamp wh ds Stones Stonine tom ol sxc chess cyeueralc etetsucnsicroerse slant eicers 10 00 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, WiS............ 6 OO 
Third premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons. Sussex, Wis......:0:+--- 4 00 
Fourth premium, John Andregg & Son, Basil, Ohio........,...... 3 O00 

EWES. 
Two years old or over, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis...... 10 00 
Second premium, R. J. Stone, Stonington, Ill............ OIG 6 00 
Third premium, Geo. Mckerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis............ 4 00 
Hourth. premium.2 Re Js Stone. Stonimetonms, lllleemmvsmmemie a ecrerecreene 3 00 
One year old and under two, Geo. McKkerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis. 10 00 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich.:.......... Sewers 6 00 
Third premium, R. J. Stone, Stonington, Ill......... eeleoee alokter 4 00 
Fourth premium, John Andregg & Son, Basil, Ohio............. pe AD 
amb; - Geo: MekKerrow. &. Soms® SUussexy SWS). «csc sel tcieleretetatenate sie 10 00 
Second premium; (‘R: J. Stone, Stonington, WSs: S27 eer. eieree ateteters 6 00 


Third premium, John Andregg & Son Basil, Ohio................ 400 
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FLOCKS. 
Exhibitor’s flock, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis........-.. 10 00 
Second premium, R. J. Stone, Stonington, Ill................... : 6 00 
Third premium, John Andregg & Son, Basil, Ohio............... . 400 
Breeder’s flock, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind.......... Reet Gack .... 10 00 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis.......... < 6 00 
Third premium, R. J. Stone, Stonington, Ill..... PADD CRETE REO 4 00 
CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ram, any age, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis.... 10 00 
Champion ewe, any age, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis.... 10 00 


American Oxford Down Record Association Special Premiums. 


(H. Noel Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 


Best yearling ram, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind..... patra aeay eit kare 6 00 
Best yearling ewe, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind.................... 6 00 


Best pen of four lambs, either sex, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind... . 6 00 


CLASS XX NXIII—NSouthdown. 


(Uriah Privett, Greensburg, and H. Noel Gibson, Delaware, Ont., Judges.) 


RAMS. 
Two years old or over, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis......- $10 00 
Second premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

SIS HRPRIGIRT Son a se ee SCO Ua Re Fey ots ee Le OL eee Ro j 6 00 
Third premium, Cole Bros., Spring Grove, Ill...................- 4 00 
Fourth premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

(Gey etl eats yee seen eee aca sheen seen ae Sleds sie cular citesvates mmecatervianis cher Sais alate o “ele ecenatln le 3 00 
One year old and under two, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. 

(Gibney (ORE IC aise Ge meaa cois Bicol O SIC ORS ERO IOIOR Ona Roe See Ps Pr 10 00 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..........- 6 00 
Third premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill......................... 4 00 
Fourth premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis........... 3 00 
eam GG COnPATLEM qe LET COM lll iwerstete ch ererei= @! syc sieve iain oe Ginteisce eheie sss 10 00 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis........-. 6 00 
Third premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

MOSEL A CMe cerns PU RSET A Nal chek crayon stint cuit aevael ane tay alae aus Ke SAT aeteranteras : 4 00 
Fourth premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

3 00 


Gyan eal teat he a ot od Rel svioeatel hehe veritas cher ein te terohaelie's We tore) olaneele a 


e 
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EWES. 


Two years old or over, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. 

@laire, “Canada. se. tec oh es ioe ester eies che dora necer atten Rete ie tere rorneteteye 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis........... 
PMhird=premiinm: Geo: Allen,  AWrerLoms wlllllstscsunewspaiatcisiensionepeiartsl ate renclen-te 
Fourth premium, Wilson Bros., Muncie, -Ind..................... 
One year old and under two, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill............. 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis........... 
Third premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..........-- 
Fourth premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

COE RAT tieeencyy cern rn en hme ea crea eT SG cHCHOENS LO Signo oO sb o CHIC 
lamb Geo Allen: wAllertom ill oes Stee. meg. chatauattereusine tere neater oetol ronan: 
Second premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

QP rH a0 Resins, ee ear ens ae Oro ger OAD leacnas ica MET OyLil 0.0.5 Orci LM Tor 
Third premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis............. 
Fourth premium, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

Gat Dia le once cteatenere aie cere age ameter aeapray atin ts kets gomcpeteanetecetaicheeRebsteret ok tetcnetehe 


FLOCKS. 


Hxhibitor’s flock, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 


(ODOR KG he Aaa ee tie ree teen ee rent RS NAR ectn Ed. Oo: 6 O Some oC 
Second premium, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill........................ 
Third premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..........-- 
Breeder’s’ flock, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. Claire, 

(OCNEKOG IS SO ame ao citinae Sem Oe TMS COnD ogo copouomaog ODI 
Second premium, Geo. McKerrow & Sons, Sussex, Wis..........-- 
Third: premium. Wilson- Bros; Mamie ry Und crisis crencetetnteteret< rite 


CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ram, any age, Geo. A. Drummond, Beaconsfield, Pt. 


@laire: Cama ae rare creepiest ereke ta feet ene ne chee eeres trea rete 
Champion ewe, any age, Geo. Allen, Allerton, Ill................. 


CLASS XXXIV—Hampshire Down. 
(Uriah Privett, Judge, Greensburg, Ind.) 
RAMS. 


Two years old or over, John Milton, Marshall, Mich..........-... 
One year old and under two, John Milton, Marshall, Mich........ 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................... 
Third premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich: .-.-.. 0.5.6. 000. ca. 
lamb; Johny Milton; eMiarsirall svi Claas cnsteyater sce e10ile) ol olercellotelatetelehs het tats 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................- se 


10 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 00 
10 00 
6 00 
4 00 


3 00 
10 00 


6 00 
4 00 


3 00 
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EWES. 
Two years old or over, John Milton, Marshall, Mich.............. 8 00 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................... 4 00 
One year old and under two, John Milton, Marshall, Mich........ Dd 00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis........... 3 00 
Third premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich.................... 3 00 
WAM ps JOhnne Malton. Marsal MiGhins <.niancsce ace ssc eeuc ec ceos 5 00 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................... 3 00 
Third premium, ohn Milton, Marshall; Mich. :...1....6.....es2 ss 2 00 

FLOCKS. 
Exhibitor’s flock, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................... 5 00 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich.................. 3 00 
Breeder’s flock, John Milton, Marshall, Mich..................... 5 00 

CHAMPIONS. 

Champion ram, any age, John Milton, Marshall, Mich............. 5 OO 
Champion ewe, any age, John Milton, Marshall, Mich............ 5 00 
CLASS XXX V—Cotswold. 

(H. Noel Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 

RAMS. 

Two years old or over, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis...... $10 00 
Second premium, John Milton, Marshall, Mich................... 6 00 
Third premium, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind...................20-. 4 00 
Fourth premium, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind..................... 3 00 
One year old and under two, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis. 10 00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis........... 6 00 
Third premium, Geo, Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 4 00 
Fourth premium, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind..................... 3 00 
Bamb;-Geo. Harding, & Son, Waukesha, Wis... .. 2.0.0 6..6.00. 10 00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis........... 6 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 4 00 
Fourth premium, Wilson) Bros., Muncie, Ind..................... 3 00 
EWES. 


Two years old or over, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis.... 10 00 
Second premium, Wilson Bros., Muncie, Ind....................- 6 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 4 00 


8—Board of A. 
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Fourth premium; Wilson Bros:. Muncie; Ind: se... o25oe eee ee 
One year old and under two, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis. 
Second premiums, Wilson Bros... MuumGie: nde ence eee eae 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 
Hourth premium) Walson (Bros: Mimcie, Imdessasee scene. de oe 
Lamb Geo. Hardine & Son, Waukesha. Wisi. see sceiee niece eee 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis........... 
Dhird premium WalsonsbrossaViun Cle lin Gerir sierra iene 
Kourth: premium Wilsons Bros: wMiunelesslnd ssa ten cet eerie 


FLOCKS. 


Exhibitor’s flock, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis.......... 
Second premium. Walson Bros... Muncie, linda. .se 2 eee eee ee 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 
Breeders flock; WalsoneBros: e\Vianncies Ics eee eee ie see 


CHAMPIONS, 


Champion ram, any age, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis... 
Champion ewe, any age, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis... 


. 


AMERICAN COTSWOLD RECORD ASSOCIATION. 
SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 
(H. Noel Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 


3est pen of four lambs, either sex, the get of one ram, Wilson 
Bross,= Miunele:: sin Gi ees Sk Sr tae ene eae ent e  e 


CLASS XXX VI—Dorsets. 
(H. Noel Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 


RAMS. 


Two years old or over, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J.......... 
One year old and under two, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J..... 
Second premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................ 
Lamb, Re Stuyvesant, -Adlamitchity, wNsell nen eyerersevemsietensl conser otna ruse 
Second premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J.......-........ 
Third premium: Ry Stuyvesant, Allamimedhiyae Ie Se res a cterc et rels=iete= 


EWES. 


Two years old or over, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J........... 
Second premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................ 
Third premium, R. Stuyvesant, Adlamuehiy, Ne idler. s)aers caterers 


3 00 
10 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 00 
10 00 
6 00 
4 00 
3 00 


10 00 
6 00 
4 00 
10 00 
6 00 


10: 00 
10. 00 


10 00 


$8 00 
5 00 
3 00 
5 00 
3 00 
2 00 


8 00 
4 00 
2 00 
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One year old and under two, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy N. J..... 5 00 
Second premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................ 3 00 
Third premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J..............:.. 2 00 
LGD ee SUL YVeSAlts AULA Ine hiy=wiNen Die crshale ott sietc cP fe teelie ist ke «tcl 5 OO 
Second premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................ 353 00 
Third premium, Re. stuyyesant. Allamuchy, IN: ies 2 0. i itsiec- = 2 00 
FLOCKS. 
Exhibitor’s flock, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................ 5 00 
Second premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................ 3 00 
Third premium, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J................. 2 00 
Breeder's’ Mlock,; R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N:oJ......0::.22-..2% 5 00 


Second premium. 


CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ram, any age, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J.......... 5 BO 
Champion ewe, any age, R. Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J........ 5 OO 


CLASS XXXVII—Rambouillet. 


(U. C. Brouse, Kendallville, Ind., and H. N. Gibson, Delaware, Ont. 


Judges.) 
RAMS. 
Two years old or over, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis..... $8 00 
Second premium, Shaw & Bader, Marits, Ohio.................... 4 00 
Third: premium, Shaw & Bader; Marits, Ohio. 2.0... 2-00... 6es 2 00 
One year old and under two, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis. 5 00 
Second premium. Shaw & Bader, Marits, Ohio................... 3 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 2 00 
AeATA Din sy NV eke os CT: Meare ns COIN yeep eee crete -ose(e ncaeaccs ysl cteliets: sycn a (9's fn 5 O00 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis.......... 3 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 2 00 
EWES. 
Two years old or over, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis..... 8 00 
Second premium, Shaw & Bader, Marits, Ohio................... 4 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 2 00 
One year old and under two, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis. 5 00 
Second premium, Shaw & Bader, Marits, Ohio................... 3 00 
Minrd premiums Shaws é& Bader: Marits, Ohio. 3... oe. eee cleo 2 00 
MAM aS hawe Agen) Marts; OMI .2 co 2.c son 2 en icteye sve 0)e) oclele wells « © 5 00 
Second premium, Shaw & Bader, Marits, Ohio................... 3 00 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis......... eo OO 
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FLOCKS. 
Exhibitor’s flock, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis.......... 5 
Second premium, Shaw & Bader, Marits; Ohio0.>s. ....s2-..cs+ccsee 3 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 2 
Breeder’s flock, Shaw & Bader, Marits Ohio..................... 5 
Second premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis.......... 3 
Third premium, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis............ 2 
CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ewe, any age, Geo. Harding & Son, Waukesha, Wis.... 5 


CLASS XXNXVIII—Delaine and American Merinos. 


(U. C. Brouse, Judge, Kendallville, Ind.) 


RAMS. 
Two years old or over, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio.. $8 
Second premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio...... 5 
Third premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio........ 3 
One year old and under two, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, 
(0) 0h Ka aera rare tah eco eA Ce ree Speen nna Sd erst a Ode Pachaciic bie 8 
Ram lamb, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio............. Hi) 
EWES. 
Two years old or over, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio. . 8 
Second premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio...... 5 
One year old and under two, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, 
(Ole a ees he eer Mion 1 Samar cota Gro Sou OO Lib eee 8 
Second premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio...... 5 
Lamb, Uriah Cook & Soni) West. Mansfield (Oniow.~ se ccecte si tee ele 8 
Second premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio....... 5 
Third premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio........ 3 
FLOCKS. 
Exhibitor's flock, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio....... 5 
Second premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio....... 3 
Breeder’s flock, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio........ 5 
Second premium, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio....... 3 
CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ram, any age, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio. 8 
Champion ewe, any age, Uriah Cook & Son, West Mansfield, Ohio. 8 


SSESESES 


00 


OO 


00 
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CLASS XXXIX—Cheviot. 


(U. C. Brouse, Judge, Kendallville, Ind.) 


RAMS. 


Two years old or over, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind............ 
Onewyenr OLdvand aiInd Cit wiOi. eel cee cola ees’ cls weve apo wlelie’ essa ave 
Second premium, EF. B. Hartman, Hinedstien cinid. cs sate es oes cree 
Tepe se artiman: HimeCastle.. LNG. sce,-<> a6. so ees o's SOMERS ie: 
Second premium, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind................. 


EWES. 


Two years old or over, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind............ 
Second premium, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind................. 
One year old and under two, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind...... 
Second premium, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind................. 
Mae ee MAGIA Me HCAS bE ING. «rosie csestalsusrsiatecs sles o's evel sve =e 
Second premium, EF. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind.:............... 


FLOCKS. 
Exhibitor’s flock, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind................. 
Breeder’s flock, EF. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind.............. = tare ae 
CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ram, any age, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind.......... 
Champion ewe, any age, F. B. Hartman, Fincastle, Ind.......... 


CLASS XX XIX14—Lincoln. 
(H. Noel Gibson, Judge, Delaware, Ontario.) 


RAMS. 
One year old and under two, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Wau- 
STA emi Sennen tate ee eeeete ona ce Satins ayers en Gat ec ea eae case ee 
Lamb, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Waukesha, Wis.............. 


EWES. 


Two years old or over, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Waukesha, 
WVU cs Mar cen Lem itapara ney etic sens eater ner eiaus path oc event oases ists wat ene, of ehecduh gt ee 8 
One year old and under two, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Wauke- 


SUES TMR VV BUS oire cli saates SUN ech etcetera SL Ke a eno tos aaa ces Pa OAS Sse ba 1B as eafeite lovepansleMlere veers 
Second premium, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Waukesha, Wis.... 
Lamb, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Waukesha, Wis............. 
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CHAMPIONS. 


Champion ram, any age, Dr. Roberts Stock Food GCo., Waukesha, 


Wi Siiiin bee ere Botshoneieiccshahs ng storse aes ano en eM eI ASR See sh neneanaT: Sih aeaaihlts 5 OO 
Champion ewe, any age, Dr. Roberts Stock Food Co., Waukesha, 
Mir eee ORS AL Pare i Ae ee I, A AR eB NS Ie Be fist OOO 


SWINE. 


CLASS XL—Berkshire. 


(John F. Stover, Judge, Crawfordsville, Ind.) 


BOARS. 
Two years old or over, W. F. Lillard, Lawrenceburg, Ky......... $12 00 
Second premium, Wm. M. Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind............. 8 00 


Third premium, Htzler & Moses, Convoy, Ohio................... 4 00 
One year old and under two, Jas. Riley & Son, Thorntown, Ind... 10 00 


Second premium, Etzler & Moses, Convoy, Ohio........ US SAR ee 2 7 00 
Third premium, W. H. McQueston, Whiteland, Ind............ oo 3 0 
Six months old and under twelve, J. F. Elliott, Vincennes, Ind... . 8 00 
Second premium, Jas. Riley & Son, Thorntown, Ind............. : 5 OO 
Mhird premium, ‘Geo: W. Jessup; Rockville; dmdees. «see cee ee se eee 2 00 
Under six months, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind....... Seche 8 00 
Second premium, W. F. Lillard, Lawrenceburg, Ky......... ORS fr 5 OO 
Third premium, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind............. 2 00 
SOWS. 

Two years old or over, Htzler & Moses, Convoy, Ohio....... Pee chap aO) 
Second premium, Htzler & Moses, Convoy, Ohio............... Scag OM) 
One year old and under two, Htzler & Moses, Convoy, Ohio..... - 10 00 
Second premium, Wm. M. Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... Jee 7 00 
Third premium, Wm. M.-Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind............. 7 3 00 
Six months old and under twelve, W. I. Lillard, Lawrenceburg, 

ENING: Se eed acy Nave weak careterak ths Scart pol MERE Aeoe See COE Pate 8 00 
Third premium, Geo. W. Jessup, Rockville, Ind............... Buoy reel) 
Under six months, Jas. Riley & Son, Thorntown, Ind............ 8 00 
Second premium, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind............ 5 00 


Third premium, A. W. Porter & Co., Bridgeport, Ind............ : 2 00 
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HERDS. 


. Boar and three sows over one year, Etzler & Moses, Convoy, Ohio. 20 00 


Second premium, Wm. M. Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 10 00 
Boar and three sows under one year, Jas. Riley & Son, Thorn- 

OSV p ee ren tteane ns SCP sons castorate coseatetetel ction wien e eiieteh  iouel are pet sera 15 00 
Second premium, I. N. Barker & Son, SRMLOTMEO Wiles ly Ceres cys eaves) 10 00 
Vive pigs under one year, the get of one boar or produce of one 

Sow, das kiley a son, Mhorntowm, [mdse csc 2 cece on cste «0-10 12 00 
Second premium, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind............ 8 00 
Pair pigs under six months old, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, 

JOE eis 3 Sad aosk cade es cate one oe a aoe ee OL IRS PISIO IGS OOH omic ic 12 00 
Second premium, W. F. Lillard, Lawrenceburg, Ky.............. 8 00 
Pair pigs under one year old, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind. 12 00 
Second premium, W. F. Lillard, Lawrenceburg, Ky.............. 8 00 

SWEEPSTAKES. 
Boar, any age, W. EF. Lillard, Lawrenceburg, Ky................ 20 00 
Sow, any age, Wm. M. Gray, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 20 00 


CLASS XLI—Poland China. 


(Lloyd Mugg, Judge, Kokomo, Ind.) 


BOARS. 
Two years old or over, Wm. Worl, Hagerstown, Ind.............. $12 00 
Second premium, J. W. Williams & Son, Briant, Ind............. 8 00 
Third premium, K. EH. Midkiff & Son, Shelbyville, Ind............ 4 00 
One year old and under two, Harcourt & Johnson, New Augusta, 

LETC lear ao Btn ee tS EI By ROTC. FOS Ca ORO EEN COR ROR OTST GER CE RPP RE yas 10 00 
Second premium, Lock & Wellington, Remington, Ind............ 7 00 
EMME ya EOS or UITTC Ye tN Cice sis <w,d eisuereicvs. sin egal chanel sleliovets, eb erotics s,oie,s 3 00 
Six months old and under twelve, A. 8. Gilmour & Son, Greens- 

NOU Seere ir Cl ceases 8 5 5 See. Snes ye retcs icin coalie g SUn MSL es er eilepetpuayetafaie, wiene oho revokes 8 00 
Second premium, Arbuckle & Sidener, Hope, Ind................. 5 00 
Third premium, Adam EF. May & Son, Thorntown, Ind........... 2 00 
Under six months, Harcourt & Johnson, New Augusta, Ind...... 8 00 
Second premium, Lock & Wellington, Remington, Ind............ 5 00 
Third premium, Mavis Bros., Edgerton, Ohio.................... 2 00 

sows. 
Two years old or over, IK. BE. Midkiff & Son, Shelbyville, Ind..... 12 00 
Second premium, Mavis Bros., Hdgerton, Ohio................... 8 00 


Third premium, Lindley & Butler, Russiaville, Ind.............. 4 00 
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One year old and under two, Mavis Bros., Hdgerton, Ohio......... 10 00 
Second premium, W. A. Smiley & Son, Judson, Ind.............. 7 00 
Third premium, John G. Allen, Millersville, Ind........... sioneyenees 3 00 
Six months old and under twelve, J. W. Gartin & Sons, Burney, 

16.06 eae peer nate air Wen MNase OPO a sia Th ol DES Sr Shen e is pe OOO 
Second premium, W. A. Smiley & Son, Judson, Ind.............. 5 00 
Third premium, Arbuckle & Sidener, Hope, Ind......... aetna 3 2 00 
Under six months, Lock, Wellington & Smith, Remington, Ind.... 8 00 
Second premium, Lock, Wellington & Smith, Remington, Ind..... 5 00 
Third premium, Pumphery Bros., Burney, Ind......... CD Sele eas 2 00 

: HERDS. 
Boar and three sows over one year, Mavis Bros., Edgerton, Ohio.. 20 00 
Second premium, W. A. Smiley & Son, Judson, Ind..... sole soe ceyaneue ny ONO 
Boar and three sows under one year, A. S. Gilmour & Son, Greens- 

ures, me yea aters So ieee ciate arent aerate ene ene eee Peete Sa aelets wai cere OO) 
Second premium, Arbuckle & Sidener, Hope, Ind............... = 0500 
Five pigs under one year, the get of one boar or produce of one 

sow, A. S. Gilmour & Son, Greensburg, Ind.................. 12 00 
Second premium, W. A. Smiley & Son, Judson, Ind......... See 8 00 
Five pigs under six months old, Mavis Bros., Edgerton, Ohio..... Bees (00; 
Second premium, Harcourt & Johnson, New Augusta, Ind......... 8 00 
Pair pigs under one year old, Lock, Wellington & Smith, Reming- 

ton; SING. eee eee oO Re Oe eee Oo eee. Ee emarat oeteanaete 12 00 
Second premium, Harcourt & Johnson, New Augusta, Ind....... 4 8 00 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Boar, any age, Harcourt & Johnson, New Augusta, Ind.......... 20 00 
Sow, any age, Mavis Bros., Edgerton, Ohio............. Fiviaveta,s (oles oe SO AOU 


CLASS XLII—Chester White and Chéshire. 


(Lloyd Mugg, I<okomo, and John I’. Stover, Crawfordsville, Judges.) 


BOARS. 
Two years old or over, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill. wre teih.c>. eee $12 00 
Second premium, J. Gibson & Son, Muncie, Ind................. : 8 00 
One year old and under two, Russell Bros.. Zionsville, Ind...=.. 10 00 
second premium, Worsey. Bros... Lerry; Wl eee eee eee Ac 7 00 
Third) premium) i Pik) Be P Wioods Miran kliin, siride se one. Nes he 
Six months old and under twelve, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill........ 8 00 
second premium, Dorsey Bros. Berry, Ll. ye erie leer se 5 00 
Third premium, J. Gibson & Son, Muncie, Ind..... whe aaeGlot ta aetene ‘ 2 00 
Under six months, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind...... Rate sia) 


Second premium, W. W. Milner & Son, Thorntown, Ind.......... 5 00 
_Third premium, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind.................+% 2 00 
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sows. 
Two years old or over, H. P. & E. P. Wood, Franklin, Ind........ 12 00 
Second premium. MOrsey Bros...) erry, UW. oe es oe ce cicle ws 8 00 
iris premium Eb oe. de HW. .W00d, Prankling, Ind). . rece... tes « 4 00 
One year old and under two, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill............ 10 00 
Second premium, Warren W. Trout, Greenwood, Ind............ 7 00 
Minne premium. DOrSGy SlOS:, eS CLV eLler. ter crednic ales 2 ee) cle dele +s == = 3 00 
Six months old and under twelve, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill........ 8 00 
Second premium, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind................ 5 00 
inca spreminm. Worsey, Bros. Perry, Wen ccc cele ee siencc 2 00 
Under six months, J. Gibson & Son, Muncie, Ind................. 8 00 
Second premium, Russell Bros., Zionsville, Ind.................. 5 00 
Third premium, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind. ................. 2 00 

HERDS. 

Boar and three sows over one year, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill...... 20 00 
Second premium, H. P. & HE. P. Wood, Franklin, Ind............ 10 00 
Boar and three sows under one year, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill..... 15 00 
Second premium, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind................ 10 00 
Five pigs under one year, the get of one boar or produce of one 

SOs WO OLSE Ve OSes ECPI Ve MUM copeleceiaile xlclav al qeteiain oilers er ele claue, Shale, o> 12 00 
Second premium, E..M. Smith, Hlall, Und)... o.. eee ew ce ewe 8 00 
Five pigs under six months old, H. M. Smith, Hall, Ind.......... 12 00 
Second premium, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind................ 8 00 
Pair pigs under one year old, Dorsey Bros., Perry, Ill............ 12 00 
Second premium, Hinshaw Bros., Zionsville, Ind................ 8 00 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

Boas any sale. WGrSevarSslOs.,, ECriry,. UU i. sue ore. mats ow 01s aie = /0y0 20 00 
Sones tle DOrSeVraLOS. so eriyi, Milerr. ales afehscilmalia! i i< sie lels\\= (n= > 20 00 
Standard Chester White Record Association Special. 

One boar and two sows over one year and two sows under one 
eA DOnSC Vr TSEOS ob CHIsys blr cisrseletels o/eretelala\ietcle'w ele elie ss,0) orm is. 10 00 

CLASS XLIII—Duroc-Jersey, Tamworth and Thin Rind. 

(D. W. Brown, Judge, Union City, Ind.) 
BOARS. 

Two years MAIO OVeL alae OMese Hylan kl tim MIT 52. cf. eters <teia od <lerone $12 00 
Second premium, J. B. Hilligoss & Son, Anderson, Ind........... 8 00 
One year old and under two, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio..... 10 00 
Second premium, G. C. Richwine & Co., Noblesville, Ind......... 7 00 
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Third premium, J. B. Hilligoss & Son, Anderson, Ind............ 
Six months old and under twelve, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio. 


Second premium, Iya Jackson, West Milton, Ohio..... SPRO OOO, 
Third premium, J. B. Jones, Franklin, Ind..... Mite OD ante SoC 


Under six months, Marion Stultz, Carmel, Indes... 50... ces cue ve 
Second premium, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio................ 


Third premium, J. B. Jones, Franklin, Ind...... ahaverbs sie acto retrols hevemapounta 
SOWS 
Two years old or over, J. B. Hilligoss & Son, Anderson, Ind...... 


Second premium, J. B. ae Purr: Alin Gy. ce setae aroteve (sccustetoin tee 
Third premium, J. B. Hilligoss & Son, Anderson, Ind............ 
One year old and eg two, J. B. Jones, Franklin, Ind..... Sea 
Second premium, J. Akonaleysie tena Cd iia hI GIGS caekon pha sao Hexcwues 
Third premium, J. ee Hillicoss 6) SON. EATILGeT SOR alin Ue sentences 
Six months old and under twelve, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio. 
Second premium, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio................ 


Third premium, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio.............. SUK 

Under six months, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio.............. 

Second premium, J. B. Jones, Hranklin, Ind...... adele Esa ele atest etete 

Third premium, Marion) StultzeGarnmyrels snl ype ctecueteustetcrctetstecbereters eee 
HERDS. 


Soar and three sows over one year, J. B. Jones, Franklin, Ind.... 
Second premium, J. B. Hilligoss & Son, Anderson, Ind........... 
Soar and three sows under one year, Iva Jackson, West Mitten! 


LO} ano eee Meee Sa ean ee Mae, hear OPP AaS onaSICRELG c. resid de tole tee Bees AetcNae 
Second premium, G. C. Richwine & Co., Noblesville, Ind......... 
Five pigs under one year, the get of one boar or the produce of one 

sow, lva Jackson, WesteMuilton; “Obios so... «recs et-reie a shaves tele 


Second premium, J. B. Hilligoss & Son, Anderson, Ind............ 
Five pigs under six months, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio..... 


Second premium, Marion Stultz, Carmel, Ind............... ia tile 
Pair pigs under one year old, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohien 
Second premium, Marion Stultz, Carmel, Ind............... anche ats 


SWEEPSTAKES. 


Boar, any age, J. B. Jones, Franklin, Ind........ DANE EI AS ideteiote 5 
Sow, any age, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio..... ain tah Sad Gidget onetemeate 


CLASS XLIV—Duroc-Jersey Special. 
(D. W. Brown, Judge, Union City, Ind.) 


Best Duroc-Jersey boar and sow under six months, bred and owned 
by, exhibitor, Marion’ Stultz, <@arimiels eid tt ictal: sieetelet etl terstete 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
Best herd of Duroc-Jerseys, consisting of one boar and four sows, 
under six.months, bred and owned by exhibitor, Marion Stultz, 
OTIS en aes ee sctooe everett ae a ale Papel ofaherenel ove o ec ieje Stv e sbaidie Ghee. eid 
National Duroc-Jersey Record Association Special. 
(D. W. Brown, Judge, Union City, Ind.) 
Best young Duroc-Jersey breeding herd, Iva Jackson, West Milton, 


Best Duroc-Jersey boar, J. B. Jones, Franklin, Ind............... 
Best Duroc-Jersey sow, Iva Jackson, West Milton, Ohio.......... 


CLASS XLV—Hssex. 
(Lloyd Mugg, Judge, Kokomo, Ind.) #¢ 
BOARS. 
Two years old or over, A. C. Green & Sonus, Winchester, Ind...... 


One year old and under two, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 
Six months old and under twelve, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, 


Under six months, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.......... 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
SOWS. 


Two years old or over, A. ©. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind...... 
One year old and under two, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 
Six months old and under twelve, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, 


Under six months, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.......... 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
HERDS. 


Boar and three sows over one year old, A. C. Green, & Sons, Win- 
CUISINE GTO BES, ised Bis BRC EOL Dy oe a MEI) ROE RCE ein ee ee a 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
Boar and three sows under one year, A. C. Green & Sons, Winches- 
TERE SOG la Oh ne ery oF Seen eT RED Oa EMCEE TI ICTS steel a 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind............ 
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Five pigs under one year, the get of one boar or produce of one 

sow, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.................... 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
Five pigs under six months old, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, 

DANG Ser ots aie eee eee, Fikie a Stare Men eaueten td teria carats olOiciel aie a idle apeietn 
Second pr emium, A. C. Coreen & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
Pair pigs under one year old, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 
cease premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 


CLASS XLVI—Suffolk. 
(Lloyd Mugg, Judge, Kokomo, Ind.) 


BOARS. 


Two years old or over, A. ©. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind...... 
One year old and under two, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 
Six months old and under twelve, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, 

IL aY0 bees cncmeeton ic Bracre homens Dishiey omeceulsiateteieness eeisee Fgo wis tedeld eS eid we meses 
Under six months, A. C. Green te Sons, Winchester, Ind.......... 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 


SOWS. 


Two years old or over, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind... 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
One year old and under two, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 
Second premium, A. ©. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
Six months old and under twelve, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, 
1 GO pen mea ner noc ae  uenauateeece stews loteteatic ce roaeee tee Neewocerers Neo SthaClonidera. cues 
Second premium, A. ©. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
Under six months, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind.......... 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 


HERDS. 


Boar and three sows over one year, A. C. Green & Sons, Win- 
CLASES WOKE \aaG.c op malo cro COS pioeoateoc aie ttn hc acte ease tenet neclete stone 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
Boar and three sows under one year, A. C. Green & Sons, Winches- 
ter; NG. onl iepaeiate enc rece gist era tatercor ettey aust Create Se raltetat terete re te lssaxerenete ate 
Second premium, A. ©. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 


Five pigs under one year, the get of one boar or produce of one 


sow, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind..... ai casietonetotstekctetarats 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 
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Five pigs under six months, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 4 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 2 
Pair pigs under one year old, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind. 4 
Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 4 

2 


Second premium, A. C. Green & Sons, Winchester, Ind........... 


CLASS XLVII—Victoria, Large Yorkshire and Small Yorkshire. 


(D. W. Brown, Judge, Union City, Ind.) 


BOARS, 


Two years old or over, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind................... $5 
One year old and under two, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind.............. 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind..........,........+..-- 
Six months old and under twelve, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind........ 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer Ind....................-00-- 
Under six months old, W. E. Roekhill, Etna Green, Ind........... 


Nw bd 


Jt) 


SOWS. 


Two years old or over, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind................... 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind........................ 
One year old and under two, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind............. 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind...................++-4-- 
Six months old and under twelve, W. HE. Rockhill, Etna Green, 


bo Be Co Ot 
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Under six months old, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind.................... 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind...................2.-+- 


bo 


HERDS. 


Boar and three sows over one year, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind....... 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer Ind................2-2-+e00- 
Boar and three sows under one year, Davis Bros, Dyer, Ind...... 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer Ind.................eeeeeeee 
Five pigs under one year, the get of one boar or produce of one 

SOME ava ser O Ss ly te urn Cictarers ses taia airever erelsyelelist <escriaveje/éle. #)e'ersl"\ ace 6 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind................--.+.--+- 
Five pigs under six months old, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind..................05-0-5- 
Pair pigs under one year old, Davis Bros., Dyer, Ind.............. 
Second premium, W. E. Rockhill, Htna Green, Ind............... 
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POULTRY: 


CLASS XLVIII—Mediterranean. 


(T. E. Orr, Beaver, Pa., and Theo. Hewes, Indianapolis, Ind., Judges.) 


Black Minorea cock; C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......4..... $3 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith; Ashley, Ohio............... 2 00 
Third premium) Bertle Doty. Charlestom: Mises. -epveetee: rie cei 1 00 
Blaek Minorea hen, J. & C. Bruck, Pleasanton, Ohio............. 3 00 
SECond Leni UIs WeaOseSiwialie Auli otom a lnc cee ese ee tene 2 00 
(Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston oie 22.2.2 -omeeeeeieee 1 00 
Black Minorca cockerel, C. KE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio........ 3 00 
Second premium, €. B. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 2 00 
Third premiums se a Cy Bruck seleasanton, OW One as ©. set eemreeee 1 00 
Black Minorea pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 3 00 
Second premium, C. ©. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio. ...:...0..0.9.- 2 00 
Abiobnel jorRsoahveony (Qe AM. cee hie poiaaunely, ASIN Kee (ONO cook oo nebs once 1 00 
Black Minorea pen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............. 5 00 
Second premium, J. & C. Bruck, Pleasanton, Ohio............... 3 00 
Third (preminm,. SW Os Swain,Amlinctom: Um des sess serene sciets 2 00 
White Minorea cock, C. E: & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 2 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 1 00 
White Minorea hen, C. BE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............. 3 00 
Second premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............... 2 00 
Third premium, TN. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Imd. 2.3.2.0 ..2..4- 1 00 
White Minorca cockerel, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio......... 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... HO 
Third premium, fT. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................ Ribbon 
White Minorca pullet, C. HE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 2 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 1 00 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... Ribbon 
White Minorea pen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio........:... 3 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 2 00 
Third premiums Jes. burnsides, Mine ame one Seyes te siete cree ete ere ate Ribbon 
Blue Andalusian cock, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.............. 1 00 
Second premium, W. H. McQueston, Whiteland, Ind.............. 50 
Third premium, Bervle: Wop Ohanlesto nm, lier cect cls cieieeeisretee Ribbon 
Blue Andalusian hen, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill............... 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty; Charleston, Ill.......-5.5...:...2- 50 
Third premium, W. H. McQueston, Whiteland, Ind.............. Ribbon 
Blue Andalusian pullet, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill............. 5O 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill...............:..-. Ribbon 


Blue Andalusian pen, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................ 1 00 
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Black Spanish cock, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 
Second premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................... 
Black Spanish hen, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.......... 
SECON REML MIM AAG AED OTITIS eter) seic akon ehcte cesetsitec ae ete cate a¥are nies 
RMIT Ae PLE MUITIIM, eeeA SELON INC’ syehetiscerel s foravare Sisioheleteheiec.< a.sieetecete ce 
Black Spanish. cockerel, J. Ay torming..5.,-n2.2 as oe oscle sleeiasie « 
Second premium, J. 8S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
Third premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
Black spanish Walleta, We As EL OVUM.“ cca anys aleisielons snes 6 /ci8 ee 
Second premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
Third premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
PACK SAIS ie [ie sleet eENOEMIN OS cyan crassa ss: a ciciecaremore. > sucters apecoxe 
Second premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 


POLISH. 


White-crested black cock, W. H. McQueston, Whiteland, Ind... . 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................. 
Third premium, J. cipal osu ber also Fern WY GH bests ale an GreYo Dees Gia ae ey peers crue 
White-crested black hen, I’. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind........ 
Second premium, KF. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind................ 
Third premium, Bertle -Doty, Charleston? Mle. s...05. 2.234.520. 
White-crested black cockerel, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind.... 
Second premium, C. A. Johnson, Greenfield, Ind.............. 
Third premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind................. 
White-crested black pullet, Ff. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind...... 
Second premium, I*. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind................ 


Third premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind........ 


White-crested black pen, I’. M. Meioy, Shelbyville, Ind........ 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind................ 
Silver-bearded hen, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill............... 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................. 
Pinrds premium; Bertle Doty, Charleston, Il... 2...06...02. 02. 
Silver-bearded cockerel, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill........... 


HAMBURG. 


Silver-spangled cock, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.............. 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................. 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............. 
Silver-spangled hen, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind............. 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................. 
Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................... 
Silver-spangled cockerel, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.......... 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
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Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. Ribbon 
Silver-spangled pullet, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.............. 2 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................ 1 00 
Third premium, He A. Swaim, South: Bend Ind. 4... oe. s> ee eee Ribbon 
Silver-spangled pen, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................. 5 00 
Second premium, H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind................ 3 00 
Third premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind..........7........ 2 00 
HOUDANS. 

Houdan cock, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind............ 2 00 
Second premium, Robert L. Higert, Greencastle, Ind............ 1 00 
Third=premium:. ©. He & We smith Ashley @OhiOcme -cisece eee Ribbon 
Houdan hen; Bertle body. Charleston: lS =. <2. 2.62 eee eee 3 00 
Second premium, Robert L. Higert, Greencastle, Ind............. 2 00 
Third) premium, C2. & “We Smith, Ashley. (OMiOn -eecrs siieieleveieeietee 1 00 
Houdan cockerel, Robert L. Higert, Greencastle, Ind............ 3 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... 2 00 
Third premium), Warbritton’ Bros) Wadoen, aindiss.. ci: se eeenete 1 00 
Houdan pullet, Robert L. Higert, Greencastle, Ind............... 3 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................ 2 00 
Third premium, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind........... 1 00 
Houdan pen, Robert L. Higert, Greencastle, Ind................ 5 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill..>................. 3 00 
Mhird premium, C. HE. & WwW. Smith, Ashley, Ohio... 22-2... sees le 2 00 
; DORKINGS. 

Silver gray cock, C. HE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio...:............ 2 00 
Second premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............ 1 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............ Ribbon 
Silver gray hen, C. BH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................. 3 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............... 2 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind..:.......... 1 00 
Silver gray cockerel, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 2 00 
Second premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............ 1 00 
Third premium, C. HE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.............5.... Ribbon 
Silver gray pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.............. 3 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 2 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............. 1 00 
Silver gray pen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio. ............... 3 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 2 00 


Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............. 1 00 
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ASIATICS. 


Buff Cochin cock, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind.......... 
Second premium, J. J. Burnside, VET earn rth aac tae; seen citacieisncssnere sel = 
Third premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind.................. 
Buff Cochin hen, C. A. Johnson, Greenfield, Ind.................. 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind 
Third premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind.................. 
Buff Cochin cockerel, John E. Walker, Martinsville, Ind.......... 
Second premium, John E. Walker, Martinsville, Ind 
Third premium, John E. Walker, Martinsville, Ind............... 
Buff Cochin pullet, John KH. Walker, Martinsville, Ind............ 
Second premium, C. A. Johnson, Greenfield, Ind.................. 
Third premium, John H. Walker, Martinsville Ind.....0.......... 
Buff Cochin pen, John EH. Walker, Martinsville, Ind 
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Second premium, John HK. Walker, Martinsville, Ind.............. 3 00 
Third premium, C. A. Johnson, Greenfield, Ind................... 2 00 
Partridge Cochin cock, C. EK. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio........... 2 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................. 1 00 
De SeeSmINleyi gc SOM Mulligan Tmidien. «i.e. cher sm coke csicuarels ab ot cre aleve cls Ribbon 
Partridge Cochin hen, C. BH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 3 00 
Second premium, C. EK. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 2 00 
Third premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind.................. 1 00 
Partridge Cochin cockerel, C. EK. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio........ 2 00 
Second premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 1 00 
Third premium, J. 8S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................Ribbon 
Partridge Cochin pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio......... 2 00 
Second premium, Warpritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................. 1 00 
Third premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................. Ribbon 
Partridge Cochin pen, C. HE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 1 OO 
Second premium, C. EK. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ Ribbon 
White Cochin cock, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 2 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................. 1 00 
Third premium, W. O. Swaim, Arlington, Ind....................Ribbon 
White Cochin hen, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................ 3 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................. 2 00 
Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill..................... 1 00 
White Cochin cockerel, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill............... 1 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind.......:......... 50 
Third premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind.................. Ribbon 
White Cochin pullet, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................. 2 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................. 1 00 
Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill..................... Ribbon 
White Cochin pen, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill................... 5 00 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind................. 3 00 


9—Board of A. 
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Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 2 00 
Black Cochin cock, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............ 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............. 1 00 
Third premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................. Ribbon 
Black Cochin hen, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind.... 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............. 2 00 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............... 1 00 
Black Cochin cockerel, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis........ 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............. 2 00 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............... 1 00 
Black Cochin pullet, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind........... 3 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 2 00 
Third premium, Mys. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............... 1 00 
Black Cochin pen, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............. 5 00 
Second premium, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind.... 3 00 
Third premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind...%.......-... 2 00 
Black Langshan cock, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind...... 2 00 
Seconds premium, Rest Moone wCalconlO., Lice eaten eee 1 00 © 
Third premium, WN; Smiley és Som, Millian ends. sem oeeeeees Ribbon 
Black Langshan hen, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.......... 3 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 2 00 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. : 1 00 
Black Langshan cockerel, Lindley & Butler, Russiaville, Ind...... 2 00 
Second premium, Lindley & Butler, Russiaville, Ind............. 1 00 
Lhird.prentium, Whos) AL bach sOrees cand see cee ee Ribbon 
Black Langshan pullet, Lindley & Butler, Russiaville, Ind........ 3 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............+. 2 00 
DRhird premium Ch OSss As se aes Woreen Mingle see iia eee eee 1 00 
Black Langshan pen, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind......:..:.. 5 00 
Second premium, Lindley & Butler, Russiaville, Ind.............. 3 00 
Third premium, Thos: A. Bauehn, Moree inde: sane - seeiseeieee 2 00 
White Langshan cock, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.......... 2 00 
Second premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............. 1 00 
Lhird premium; Bertle Doty, Charleston,. Ells. 2. sa crecareuenoeees Ribbon 
White Langshan hen, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.......... 3 00 
ON siniley1& “Son, sMillican imide eee ia celta oe 2 00 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind......:......... 1 00 
White Langshan cockerel, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind...... 2 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 1 00 
White Langshan pullet, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind........ 2 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 1 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.............. Ribbon 
White Langshan pen, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.......... 5 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 3 00. 


Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind..... bdaeicens 2 00 


ANNUAL MEETING. 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


Single-comb Br. Leghorn cock, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Bright- 

VUOO Ose ENCE Natans tes citevacd eptree ciate bine aie ete uate co wes Sie wet meee e 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind.................. 
PERMIT OSpREMIUIN Is dee DULMSIC ES, Milli tame lmdiss . veces os) ate cle ales ae 
Single-comb Br. Leghorn hen, Ed B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind........ 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind.................. 
Eiird premium, Jsd. Burnsides!. Milligan, Inde... 5 occ esas on 
Single-comb Br. Leghorn cockerel, Chas. E. Adair, Columbus, Ohio 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind.................. 
HILGepremMilinr Ha. Murphy Carmel nds aoe.s clans nce ce se Ore ke 
Single-comb Brown Leghorn pullet, Ed B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind... 
Second premium, Chas. EH. Adair, Columbus, Ohio.............. sc 
ihird-premium: Wd B.-Murphy, Carmels Ind: 5222 2020. os cos oe ee 
Single-comb Brown Leghorn pen, Chas. E. Adair, Columbus, Ohio 
Second premium, Ed B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind.................... 
ihiirdepremium: Jd. J. Burnsides, Milligan; Inds...2.... 222.220. 0<. 
Rose-comb Brown Leghorn cock, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind. 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Rose-comb Brown Leghorn hen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio. . 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................ 
Rose-comb Brown Leghorn cockerel, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, 

IGMP TSN Sey ny Senet rote is ot tase at ae a clove aiaretelehe 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
Third premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.............0006. 
Rose-comb Brown Leghorn pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 
Third premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.................. 
Rose-comb Brown Leghorn pen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.. 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................ 
Single-comb White Leghorn cock, J. H. Delfendahl, Foster,-Ohio. . 
Becond premium. B, Heil, Imdianapolis. 2.2.0.2. 82 oo. et be wots oe 
Third premium, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind............ 
Single-comb White Leghorn hen, B. F. Hill, Indianapolis.......... 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind.................. 
Third premium, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind...... 
Single-comb White Leghorn cockerel, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanics- 

SUE Te MOD Cees wemeg ey pe eey Mra et Sea actcectoee Gacscietehs, oa cuwiala als oho oe Wel diieaal ae Gale 
second premium, 6: BY Hill Indianapolis. bo e.ce.. oss ee ee 
hrs premium:* Bea Ws, Ell indianapolis 2 oc. ok oe hee kes 
Single-comb White Leghorn pullet, Chas. E. Adair, Columbus, Ohio 
Second premium, Chas. E. Adair, Columbus, Ohio. te TR 9a fos Meatea apes 
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Third premium, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg. 
Single-comb White Leghorn pen, B. F. Hill, Indian: Sablis. 
Second premium, J. J; Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind........... 
ADownetsl yoyeveowhDhaok, I8y Jy Je wl InSb WAAC on cs Budock enon Saomne coe oe 
Rose-comb White Leghorn cock, W. O. Swaim, Arlington, Ind..... 
Second premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
‘Third premium, \WVelOs Swamy eAweline- tom. elon seer. Posie tetera 
Rose-comb White Leghorn cock, W. O. Swaim, Arlington, Ind.... 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Thirds premiums We Os Swaim, Arline ton, wlndimceeasevceens oy eee 
Rose-comb White Leghorn hen, W. O. Swaim, Arlington, Ind...... 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
Third) prenviuim>  WeeOs swam) Ar lin stO nse ln Gerscw sees Meee ieee 
Rose-comb White Leghorn cockerel, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill. . 
Second premium, C. HB. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Third premium: 2: IN Smileyaé& Son, Muillicams lmds) se. se scene as 
Rose-comb White Leghorn pullet, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio 
Second premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Third premium, C. E. & W. Smith, ae Ohidstwe eek. toe ore ae 
Rose-comb White Leghorn pen, C. EK. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio. . 
Second premium, W. O. Swain, anes Panis erg che ety cee eye ea 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind...............: 
Single-comb Buff Leghorn cock, Chas. E. Bernhardt, lrvington, Ind. 
Second premium, Sorosis Poultry Farm, Salem, Ohio............ 
Thirdspremiums Bertle Doty. Charlestom), sis isc rie ekeeree 
Single-comb Buff Leghorn hen, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Bright- 
WOO) LG etiocns eis ecccs seo eyes S edaletaohs eth witstohe one he tc estonia Seema 
Second premium, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind.... 
AVauneol onxercanvieay, Alans IPSsed.co IhaKebienMeVNOUIS ocean ooceueas coao dau 
Single-comb Buff Leghorn cockerel, Louis Seidensticker & Son, 
Brightw.ood> nds ook: teins Re tens ere a eha cat ren he) eemeronare te epee wees 
Second premium, a L. Barnes, Southport, Ind. 
Third premium, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio. ieee sd ON 
Single-comb Buff Se, pullet, J. KF. Hssex, Indi: inatnolic 2 hes eye 
Second premium, Sorosis Poultry Farm, Salem, Ohio.............. 
Third premium, Chas. EH. Bernhardt, Irvington, Ind.............. 
Single-comb Buff Leghorn pen, Chas. E. Bernhardt, Irvington, Ind. 
Second premium, Bertle, Doty, Charleston, Il].....:....:.......... 
Third premium, J. Be HSsex,) Tm cia ols iret tec cre eel oye elerseskelician: 


AMERICAN, 


3arred Plymouth Rock cock, Thos. Taggart, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Ed B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind.................... 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............- 
Barred Plymouth Rock hen, Thos. Taggart, Jr., Indianapolis...... 
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Second premium, Ed B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind.................0- 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............... 
Barred Plymouth Rock cockerel, Thos. Taggart, Jr., Indianapolis. . 
Second premium, Ed B. Murphy, Carmel, Ind.................... 


Barred Plymouth Roel pullet J: A. Horning: $60.0... 2.06... 
ECONO METNNII ire) sn eAe ET OLMIS seer tree sae soos = <teinis ie tous (cies saree acnete 
Third premium, Queen, Horn & Wells, OKA oKerhaS UNG Senclockd oid crccte 
Barred Plymouth Rock pen, Thos. Taggart, Jr., Indianapolis...... 
Second premium, Hd B: Murphy, Carmel, Ind .../2..2..:......... 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.............. 
White Plymouth Rock cock, U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind............. 
Second. premium), Usshs Hishels” Hiope; Unde <a. 25. ae. « seiee ss = ore 
Rhindeprentiume We Re nishely Efopen Lid ic. -12 cel nctae secs © «lee cote 
White Plymouth Rock hen, U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind.............. 
Second premium, Chas. H. Adair, Columbus, Ohio................ 
PHhicdeprenitinaTWemkeeweishels NevoOper Mind karst ccrcrsusle levaferste) ste le/ereelais 
White Plymouth Rock cockerel, U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind........ 
Second premium, J. R. Mathias, Boggstown, Ind.................. 
Mintle jorrevaraloany, We laos Teese, ISloyorey Wools eae oe bono mo gw onHuoeocd uic 
White Plymouth Rock pullet, U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind............ 
Second: premium, WU. Ro Hishel) Hope; Inds 275 2s ce cee ee ieie = = 
Third premium, J. KR. Mathias, Boggstown, Ind:.-..............-. 
White Plymouth Rock pen, U. R. Fishel, Hope, Ind.............. 
Second premium , U. ER AROSE LET Ie PRI) A aoe easslavecald ete atehe ee 
Hirde pe muni aU hve HSE] ENO CS UNO cir jer-1-)e 1 efols ys) «)s-orelorat«seajsparate 
Buff Plymouth Rock cock, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind...... 
Second premium, John F. Crowe, Malott Park, Ind.............. 
Mnird: premium, AL le wWeckler, Bunker Hull, Indi... .2 2... 6. a. oa 
Buff Plymouth Rock hen, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind........ 
Second premium, Rudolph Poultry Yards, Rudolph, Ohio........ 
Third premium, John F. Crowe, Malott Park, Ind................ 
Buff Plymouth Rock cockerel, Huddleston Poultry Farm, Ander- 

SCROLL eam er rere ensue ete itkes ste iets aerredseat atin sf cittel o culvets tet aust sie) eliepever si fas eile 
Second premium, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind................ 
Third premium, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind.................. 
Buff Plymouth Rock pullet, Rudolph Poultry Yards, Rudolph, Ohio 
Second premium, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind............... 
Third premium, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind.................. 
Buff Plymouth Rock pen, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind........ 
Second premium, John F. Crowe, Mao tee arcke min ve ciacrstersrcse Salat. 
Third premium, A. L. Weckler, Bunker Hill, Ind................ 
Silver Wyandotte cock, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind............. 
Second premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind................... 
Third premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.............+...++- 
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Silver Wyandotte hen, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind...... 3 00 
Second premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.................. 2 00 
Third premium, I. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.................... 1 00 
Silver Wyandotte cockerel, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.......... 1 00 
Second premium, HSM. Meloy, Shelby valley Ging ie ccc sitesi te 50 
Third premium, Beaver Hill, Warm; Beaver, Pa........2-2.....0-- Ribbon 
Silver Wyandotte pullet, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind........... 3 00 
second premium, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa.............-..0 2 00 
Third premium, HM. Meloy, Shelbyville inde. cecil 1 00 
Silver Wyandotte pen, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.............. 5 00 
Second premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.................. 3 00 
Third premium, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa................--. 2 00 
Golden Wyandotte cock, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 3 00 
Second premium, J. J. Burnsides, Milligan, Ind a leisadel ai kta piesa gerereeene 2 00 
Third premium, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind.................. 1 00 
Golden Wyandotte hen, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.............. 2 00 
thir dispreminims* Ji vAs. EOIN Sos see teier eae Seer ee eee ae eee 1 00 
solden Wyandotte cockerel, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio...... 1 00 
Second premium, C. B. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 5 

Third premium. J.J. Burnsides Mili oan lids cmeeeeieieieteiie enters Ribbon 
Golden Wyandotte pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio........ 3 00 
Second premium, C. &.-& W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............. on 2 00 
AMovnohjorgeroounbnon, COPD Miva spoons NUM MOINS Sao cnn boade deans - 1 00 
Golden Wyandotte pen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 5 00 
Second! premium, J. J. Burnsides; Mallicams) imds 4. sere. cee een 3 00 
Third premium, B=H. Whaley, Shelbyville; Und ie. ceris eee ee 2 00 
White Wyandotte cock, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Ind................ 3 00 
Second premium, Norton Poultry Farm, Antioch, Ill.............. 2 00 
Third premium, Norton Poultry Farm, Antioch, Ill............... 1 00 
White Wyandotte hen, Norton Poultry Farm, Antioch, Ill......... 3 00 
Second premium, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Indi, ss. 4 wee ie 2 00 
Third premium, Ff. M..Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.................... 1 00 
White Wyandotte cockerel, Norton Poultry Farm, Antioch, Ill..... 3 20 
Second premium, W. D. Simmons, DeSoto, Ind................... 2 00 
Third premium, KH. M. Meloy, Shelbyville; Ind. 32-26 se «es siren 1 00 
White Wyandotte pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 3 00 
Second premium, DiC. Harold, Biwoods, Wing ieeger ene eteten-tener- tele 2 00 
(Third premium, Norton Poulury, Marin, eAaiOeies ill clin ce aieteier 1 00 
White Wyandotte pen, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Ind................ 5 00 
Second premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 3 00 
Third premium, Norton Poultry, arm), Amtiocly lle racies series 2 00 
Butf Wyandotte cock, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Ind......:....0.... 2 00 
Second premium, D.C. Harold, Hiwoods) lind tccs-miee ceaeeretitenertere 1 00 


Third preminm; S: BS Wane: Spicelamdss ind, cicmsseitte cist ene see Ribbon 
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Bult Wyandotte hen, D: C. Harold; Elwood, Ind...2. 22.25... sce» 3 00 
Second pLremilms S27. lane spicelamd, Td ces: ss coe oe sisycrs ee skereie 2 00 
Phird.. premium. John hs Crowe, Malott Parks, Wide atc cite 2 .-cyecae.+ cre oe Ribbon 
Buff Wyandotte cockerel, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Ind............. 2 00 
Second PIETHIUM. S= to anee SpICeland = MIMCLs ass. have age wtetele cides oe 1 00 
Mira spremilnis so Wane, Spic elemicdss Vind 2) 2)... <2 sree 8), ofep suse 2, oeye/e Ribbon 
Buff Wyandotte pullet, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Ind...............% 3 00 
Second premium, D. C. Harold, Elwood, Ind..... Ko en. clode GOs ate 2 00 
hind ipremnim: OO. Co Earold. HiilwoOod, Umit .caetele wee ce cliela es oils 1 0C 
Bui Wyandotte pen, D.C: Harold, Elwood, Inde. . <2 2.2 ce ncc ose 5 00 
Second premium, S: B: Lane, Spiceland,.Ind.................6s-0s 3 00 
inhi prem. DC. ea rol Hilwy.0 OG UI. cpefet cic ein yalelsls << -f-\0) are ele 2 00 
Partridge Wyandotte cock, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa........ 5O 
Partridge Wyandotte hen, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver Pa.......... 5O 
Second premium, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa.................. Ribbon 
Partridge Wyandotte cockerel, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa..... 50 
Partridge Wyandotte pullet, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa........ 50 
Partridge Wyandotte pen, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa.......... Ribbon 
Buff Orpington Cock, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa.............. 50 
Second premiuni.C. S.. Byers, Evazelrice Td e. Siete «cise ere a4 oles s Ribbon 
But Orplington hen, ©: S: Byers, Hazelrigg, Ind... ......... 2.2 1 00 
Second premium, Beaver Hill Petra BEAVER MPa aS ch Ge canes aes 5O 
Coa premMiIniki. Clas: Uo VeLse Eg Zeurie oe Mn. 3c rac sverecis ieisi'e le ciciece Ribbon 
Buff Orpington cockerel, Beaver Hill Farm, Beaver, Pa.......... 1 00 
Second premium, CS. Byers, Hazelrigg,, Ind. ~. .. 6. 6. cc ccc nc ee 5O 
TO apReMrumM: ©. Soaks Vers ia ZeIri se UNG se = cs. cccreisclsie cle)c 0.0 a0) 0.0)¢ Ribbon 
Bi Orpineton Pullet C.-S: Byers: Hazelrige. Ind... ...5...6.2 26. 6 1 00 
Second Premilm, ©. s- Byers, Ebazelrigg) End. os. see etejaiste » mee 5O 
ehicd preminim, G. SByers, avec. Td sas ne eras seid ss ec 0's Ribbon 
Bui Orpinstom pen, ©; §. Byers, chazelrige, Inds... 2.6....2.+. 0% «0s 1 00 
SCcONde premiums, O.. Ss. yers, Hazelrige. LNs. . o2 os < ce alee as evere o1e Ribbon 
Light Brahma cock, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind............ 3 00 
Second premium, C. HE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 2 00 
ning: premiim, Hrank > Johnson; Howland. Ends osc .6:. cece oe 1 00 
hight Brahma hen, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind............ 3 00 
Second premium, Krank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind............... 2 00 
Third premium, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind.............. 1 00 
Light Brahma cockerel, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind......... 3 00 
Second premium, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind.............. 2 00 
Pehird premium, -N: Barker & Son; Thorntown; Ind>.......¢..... 1 00 
Light Brahma pullet, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind........... 3 00 
Second premium, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind........... 2 00 
inird premium, Hrank P- Johnson, Howland, Ind.....2..2....... 1 00 
Light Brahma pen, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind............ 5 00 
Second premium, Frank P. Johnson, Howland, Ind.............. 3 00 
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Third premium, I. N. Barker & Son, Thorntown, Ind.............. 
Dark Brahma cock, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind 
Chird premium, Warbritton Bros. Ladoca. Indes. -.2...-ene eee 
Dark Brahma hen, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............ 
Second premium, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio 
Third premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio. AAR Bian 
Light Brahma cockerel, C. BE. & W. Smith, inner. Ohio. PR Nona 
Second premium, C. BE. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Third premium: Bs hy Duncan. Greeniields winds earns 
Light Brahma pullet, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............. 
Second premium, C. EH. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Tinird preminlm. Cah. és We smith eAshiley, OhiOceeaeeeicer: cect 
Light Brahma pen, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.............. 
Second premium, Warbritton Bros., Ladoga, Ind.................. 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............... 
Black-breasted Red cock, H. D. Lane, Indianapolis.............. 
Second premium, H. D. Lane, Indianapolis. 
Third premium, H. D. Lane, Indianapolis. . : ae 
Black-breasted Red hen,.Wesley Lanius, Grachenune: intl, regamenete 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 
Third: prem: I Ds ames indiana Oise ceercrseeteneeieientenete rs reierene 
Black-breasted Red cockerel, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind.... 
SKexcoutelsjoneteisaunoioay IGE, ID)y Wehner. Ihavelienak oli ss 56coh0ncnsouhcaugn os 
“UM rveetol jereenactyboosy Jal; ID 2behoe, Ibahiznmeyoolisooooeans cn cdoccadccseoc 
Black-breasted Red pullet, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind...... 
Second premium, H. D. Lane, Indianapolis. ...- 2... ...:..5.4 «ha» -% 
Third. premium. EL! Mane sin cisinapOliSipscrrt smectite reir ees 
Black-breasted Red pen, H. D. Lane, Indianapolis................ 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 
“Mabveol jorcteioonovans Ia IDE Ibehave, Ibavohizwopyoyollls. ca daseugccce sean aobense 
Pit Gamecock Hee) Clarke, Indian ap OliSrmiee siete aciieie eae 
Second premium, Philip Unger,: Indianapolis..........:......... 
Third premium, Ee Clarke. Inadiamalpolistescste iinet enc 
Pit Game hen, Hy BP. Clarke: sindiamapoliss s-verrcieie cine cmerenenctes 
Second premium, H. P. Clarke, Indianapolis. -... 2. .... .3.. semen 
ure Beare Roe 4 Unger, Peon ee by og aye ROsIis Grane We olaliors heMeumeen eben. 


Serond premium, Philip wise Indiamapolistexnsa Sec. scence 
Third premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................. 
Pit Game pullet Ho 22 Clarke; hndiamap OliS srr nt relate ierrnerre 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 
Third premium: Philip sUmger, Wadi ama Ouisey er ervel-tecieeln-aternarer 
Pit Game pen, MH. P.Clarke Indiana pouise iver: iter ten tanto eer 


Second premium, Philip Unger, Indianapolis..........--.-::+++4, 
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Third premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 2 00 
Cornish Indian cock, Lewis Frick, Loree, Ind.................... 2 00 
Second premium, John W. Brodhag, Olinville, Ind................ 1 00 
Third premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................. Ribbon 
Cornish Indian hen, John W. Brodhag, Olinville, Ind.............. 3 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.-.............. 2 00 
‘thirds premium, ahewas Brick Worees Ind) 75-2. sc. ee ee eine 1 00 
Cornish Indian cockerel, Sorosis Poultry Farm, Salem, Ohio...... 2 00 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 1 00 
Third premium, Sorosis Poultry Farm, Salem, Ohio.............. tipbon 
Cornish Indian pullet, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 3 00 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 2 00 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................ 1 00 
Cornish Indian pen, Lewis Frick, Loree, Ind..:...:........6.::..:- 5 00 
Second premium, C. EK. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 5 OO 
(Third premium, John Ww: -Brodhag, Olinville, Ind... ..7- 2.25.5. 5 2 00 


GAME BANTAMS,. 


Black-breasted Red cock, R: R. Voris, Peoria, Wl. -:.........-... 3 00 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 2 00 
Rhirdspremium:, Re KR. Voris,-Peorta lle 2.3 anic cls actetevel oe lee ere es es 1 00 
Black-breasted Red hen, R. R. Voris, Peoria, Ill.........:......... 3 00 
Seconds nnreniimimMeslss is VOLS se COLA alll etnias ct steuarbs (no cholo aiaveels ¢ 2 00 
ERTS LE MTIN ais che. WOTIS., TCOria. lec. 2 Sve acl els. e le chal eae es oie 1 00 
Black-breasted Red cockerel, R. R. Voris, Peoria, Ill.............. 3 00 
SECOnGsPVeMIIIMN ake Oke; MOLIS;< CODA LIL Sc eteir. 2 sckisalersts crore cies nie > 2 Oo 
irda remiUumsl.. i. NV OLISse beOrian Llloelexaact ac cee tes oe ee 1 UG 
Black-breasted Red pullet, R. R. Voris, Peoria, I]l................ 3 60 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind... LE OCT 2 00 
PRNiRA PLreniiiwiMs esky Oris. COrias Di sock ue ae oe sokle ora oe eee se 1 00 
Black-breasted Red pen, R. R. Voris, Peoria, Ill.................. 5 00 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 3 UU 
inirdepremigm, «kh. ReVioniss Peoria, lls < crs. s.2 se een osi0 ss 6 oi «2 2 00 
Silver Duckwing cock, B. F. Dunean, Greenfield, Ind............ 1 00 
Second premium, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.................. 50 
Third premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio..................Ribbon 
Silver Duckwing hen, B. F. Dunean, Greenfield, Ind.............. 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... 50 
Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill...................... Ribbon 
Silver Duckwing cockerel, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind...... 1 06 
Second. premium, eA MMOLIS «SCOR UL ers ctetsssienciechiay 5 cleehee ainsi cielo 50 
Third premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ Ribbon 
Silver Duckwing pullet, Ry BR. Voris, Peoria, Ul... oe. Moe: 2 00 


SOcCOnes PT OMIM, Evkis. VOLS E-COGLA, OLLIE fe) s)he, sa myn eis eos © oe oo lere ee 1 00 
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Third premium, B. Duncan, Greenfield; Inde. - c. ver cis cme Ribbon 
Silver Duckwing pen, B. F. Duncan, Greenfield, Ind.............. 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... Ribbon 
RedsPyle cock; RR. V Oris) Peoria. Weer Geer eee 2 00 
Second premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................ 1 00 
Third premium, Wesley Lanius, Greensburg, Ind................. Ribbon 
Red Pyle hen, AR. WR Voris, (Peoria Llseaitere cemeteries ete iseoe aie reenter 2 00 
Second Premium. kee VOLrISsslCOrla pl lle aie clerreneeeiere ene seeker ee nanene 1 00 
Third premium, C. H.o7c& We smith, Ashley-sOnio woe sence cic eee Ribbon 
Red=Pylevcockerel? RR VioOris; ve COnias. Ulla cee eteiiecier eerie 3 00 
SKexcoualydiereyochqybon, Jats Jet, \Wtoneis, letra) JUN oy oy bb ono gacbaceugodec dc 2 00 
Third spremium, JR: Re Voriss Peoria ilocos acetic eee eee 1 00 
Red Pyle pullet Re Re Vioris; -eeoride Liles. creiacrtcbeeitietelte cesar 3 00 
Second prema eRe wR AVVO Sea OTs ay lll lepers eee ene pepe tele ne eee eee 2 00 
AM aie OVEN AODHDN OU. Ros amo BIS ole evorelsl > WS Se enn so sored aoboaaoacs > 1 00 
Redsewe peneeky.d.eVOLIS aie COR atoll anette ae AGS SOR RE 5 00 
SECON PLEMIIUMIAS ae OGIS sels COra> sl llr cet menses etary ete ene ener 3 00 
Third spremiimms Cock Se Wie s Tt he eANS Tle ye © Ini Olmsreasreie cheeses eneiee 2 00 


BANTAM OTHER THAN GAME. 


sOolden Seabright cock, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 3 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.....:........ 2 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.............. 1 00 
zolden Seabright hen, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis............. 2 00 
Third premium, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind...... 1 00 
Golden Seabright cockerel, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind. . 3 00 
Second premium, Bertle’ Doty, Charleston, Dll... 2s... 2.55. -e se 2 00 
Third premium, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind...... 1 00 
Golden Seabright pullet, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 3 00 
second premium: Bertle Doty. Charlestomsy Ll ascites er enctetarene 2 00 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis...:.......... 1 00 
Golden Seabright pen, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 5 00 
second premium, Bertle Doty, Charlestom; Qs 2. oj. a- en se eel 3 00 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.......:...... 2 00 
Silver Seabright cock, Bertle Doty, Charleston} Tll.............%.. 2 00 
Second premium, Louis Seidensticker & Son, Brightwood, Ind... . 1 00 
Third premium, Mrs: R. W: Williams, Indianapolisi.. ... 5...) Ribbon 
Silver Seabright hen, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.............. 1 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.........:.. Ribbon 
Silver Seabright cockerel, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.... 2 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, (Charleston, Mul tn. mien-iueieuer ele) tenses 1 00 


Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.............. Ribbon 
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Silver Seabright pullet, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind...... 2 00 


Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill...............5-..6. 1 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.............. Ribbon 
Silver Seabright pen, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 3 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... 2 00 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.............. Ribbon 
R. C. B. African cock, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... 5O 
iirdspremilm4©, Bertle-Doty, Charleston, Tl ysc28 jccc ce as oc es ae ses Ribbon 
R. C. B. African hen, Bertle Doty,’Charleston, Ill................ 1 00 
Second premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............ 50 
Third premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind.............. Ribbon 
R. C. B. African cockerel, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind..... 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.................... 5O 
R. C. B. African pullet, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind....... 1 00 
Second premium, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill........5........... 50 
Rk. C. B. African pen, Bertle Doty, Charleston, Ill.............<.. 1 00 
Buff Cochin cock, Mrs. W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind............ 3 00 
PECONd= Premiums Ss. se lanes Spicelands.: Ines cc... ane sss wie sce oo 2 00 
Third premium, Mrs. W. A. Grafiis, Logansport, Ind.............. 1 00 
Buff Cochin hen, Mrs. W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind............. 3 OO 
Second premium, Mrs. W. A. Graftis, Logansport, Ind... Bey ee 2 00 
Third premium, Frank R. Hale, Shelbyville, Ind.................. 1 00 
Buit Cochin -coekerel) S. 0B: lane, Spiceland, Ind. ...5 5.5. ....02 3 OO 
Second premium, Mrs. W. A. Grafiis, Logansport, Ind............ 2 00 
Third premium, Bertle Doty, Charlestom, Tl... sa. os eee oc coe ems 1 00 
Buff Cochin pullet, Mrs. W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind.......... 3 00 
BLCONC DLC ase ANE, SPICE AMG LMG) os <ccresale ots loepeierets hee cee 2 00 
IRC STS TIULUAN Ty re) epeAC a EL ONSTILIN Oe aeeeretorsrateyetelayatc ie: <ncvorele oie ie auove's ve iouere-ss 1 00 
Buff Cochin pen, Mrs. W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind............ 5 00 
Second premium s-by Wane Spicelamd, Umdssrct. 2). cs <iclets) oo cre) a= 3 00 
Third premium, Mrs. W. A. Graffis, Logansport, Ind.............. 2 00 
TURKEYS. 

EROnZzercock, Wak KisShels elope AMG 6.015% cece wreieleiaecie'e © eel ots oy) > 3 00 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 2 00 
Birdie premium Ue HiShel, “ELOpe; SUN in... eras =< <0 wise le os, oe ee ws 1 00 
OH Ae eee Ulam bute MLS INEM el Op) Co. MEL cee eis al seaieren store e1 alenavey dene sive o.8tS ere, 353 00 
Second «premiums Oty. ishel, FLOpe,. Ld. o.2.. 2.2: 2t ests epsjcvere «erase 2 00 
BPMN TaK ee OTSA DIA ey stray een act tr taray a cwattns ce Sea, Grew eusueseles cro... Sueneie a etias aie eae Ribbon 
Bronze: cockerel- eu. ok. Mishel, Hopes Td 4, <6. cee scers be tases 3 

Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 2 00 
EE prem Wek. Hishels rope), Tmdl ss sac 600 fe, tae vie oS ease 1 00 


Bronze pullet, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.................. 3 00 
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Second premium,;U, Ri. Mishel, Hope;-dned).. 2 aes. tee eee 
Third premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind................ 
White Holland cock, Gardner & Collins, Roachdale, Ind 
Second premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind 
Ab evn ols ob xsi oobhineohed es Vets Kaya 4 ie odion Lota no sols adc bee lode c uae 
WihitesEolland shenyeyaeAee Elo ri ise aera ee eee ere 
Second premium, Gardner & Collins, Roachdale, Ind 
Third premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind 
White Holland cockerel, Lewis Frick, Loree, Ind 
Second premium, fF’. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.................. 
Third premium, Gardner & Collins, Roachdale, Ind.............. 
White Holland pullet, F. M. Meloy, Shelbyville, Ind.............. 
Second premium, wewisih rick, Woree indi scien icles 
Third premium, Gardner & Collins, Roachdale, Ind.............. 


GEESE. 


Pair Toulouse, old, C. E. & W. Smith. Ashley, Ohio 
SACOG ls ayecsvooviiyo cary 9G fyeeala 2S Koy eaulin ys Lng hy Weasel a oiita S Sho Gace de: 
Thirds premiums Warpricuon SOS. luadoca, ilmdere wie ee 
Pair Toulouse, young, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.......... 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley‘ & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
Pair Embden, old, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind 
Second premium, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 
Thirdspremium, CAH és, Wepsinithe Ashley © Diora ieee ieee 
Pair Embden, young, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
Second premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind.............. 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind....... sha gare ee 
Pair Chinese, old, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.............. 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............... 
Pair Chinese, young, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.......... 
SSClona ye Meera O VCO d iS VNSRI Uo ooine se KE a G6 OG ohah Gouploooadcuoeocae 


Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.............. 


DUCKS. 


Pairs Pekin old cDr Ee pe) ELea diva, sSO kK O1T1O sealinGl eter iepeee iene aes eee 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio................ 
Third premium, Dr. E. E. Heady, Kokomo, Ind.......... Joyinve eons 
Pair Pekin, young, Drie Hy Elieddh IWolcomo) mG encyeneevayoie clonctene 
Second premium, B. Howard Whitcomb, Terre Haute, Ind........ 
Third premium, Or. Hi, BMeadya Iolo mO iin Geese eies erie airs 
Pair Aylesbury, old, IT. N. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
Second premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind............ 
Pair Aylesbury, young, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......... 
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Second premium, Thos. M. Campbell, Darlington, Ind........ 
Third premium, T. N. Smiley & Son, WY Geena ed ake Le ce eae ees 
Pair Rouen, old, J. S. Smiley & Son, Milligan, Ind............ 
Second premium, C. E. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............ 
Third premium, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio............. 
Pair Rouen, young, C. H. & W. Smith, Ashley, Ohio.......-.. 
SHO: joreersai obi Als INS Sona. Ga signee Soe sonace doc ose shun 
Third premium, Mrs. R. W. Williams, Indianapolis.............. 


PIGEONS. 


Best display, ten varieties, Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 
Second premium, Geo. Ewald, Cincinnati, Ohio.............. 


AGRICULTURE: 


CLASS L—Grain and Seeds. 
(U. M. Stewart, Judge, Madison, Ind.) 


PURE-BRED CORN. 


OPS MUNA ANE eee pe COLON Eres Kure AUN LOUIS tease larare eelisn ecvenews tee ohare, eiede 
Second premium, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind.................. 
rd spremium, si: : Clore; sh rankliny Inds. 2.) oa8. aeclsc. 02. 
Boone County White, Joe R. Overstreet, Franklin, Ind........ 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind............ 
Mind premium ses. Clore Hranklin, Indico. c+6s face. ce 
Riley’s Favorite, Harry Bennett, Franklin, Ind.................. 
Second spremilm. br: Clore trankdiny Imds.s )....402.2 0. .% 
bird premiums, i. 8. Clore, Hranilin, Ind..).2.2...22225..... 
Johnson County White Dent, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind....... 
Second premium, C. A. Brown, Franklin, Ind................ 
Third premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind..............- 
Twenty ears yellow corn, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind........ 
Second premium, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind.....:............ 
Third) premium, Harry Bennett, Wranklin, Ind.......¢.-:....-- 
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Hourth premium; Cp Al Browm, Hamidi, mele sacverey tie tsly okoneds siete 2 
Twenty ears white corn, Joe R. Overstreet, Franklin, Ind........ 10 
Second premium, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind...-.......:.......... 1 
Mhird premium, ©. Ay Brows Hake im es Cissy peste etepeiet Nel tateueteneteneiets 5 
Fourth premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.................. 2 
Twenty ears any other variety, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.... 10 
Second premium, Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind.................. re 
Third=premium> J.-J. WV HitesIdess, Hiramislam pln Clear a)cnetettage aici clei cholelos 5 
Fourth premium, F. M. Sanford, Greenfield, Ind................ 2 
Twenty ears white flint corn, Joe R. Overstreet, Franklin, Ind... . 3 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 2 
Third premium, JI. B.-Overstreet. -Kranklin: tm. ee en ee 1 
One peck white rice popcorn, Harry Bennett, Franklin, Ind...... 3 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, franklin, Ind................. 2 
Third premium,-Geo:- M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ime os.s a... 2 1. tore cine 1 
One peck golden popcorn, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.......... caemae: 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 2 
Third premium, F. M. Sanford, Greenfield, Ind.................. dk 
One peck any other variety, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind........ S 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................... 2 
HMoibRo Morera ricaey dele Vanes: Mkeualsihias Wnely Jacek sb ead Gons boc 1 
Six largest ears, any variety, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind.......... 5 
Second premiums deeb. acellar-<@ineleville Undies ease cisve teres eeeteitene a 
Six most perfect ears of corn, L. B. Clore, Franklin, Ind.......... 5 
second premium slo. B..Clore} Mra blimey Midhs oc seietesere senete terete ears 2 
Best and most meritorious display of corn, Clore & Overstreet, 
Lech oN Uh cba hove Mare Amann eer eens ea toa nT. Me Comdo CaO on eee 80 
Second premium, Clore & Overstreet, Franklin, Ind.............. 60 
Third premium, Clore & Overstreet, Franklin, Ind.............. 40: 
Best one-half bushel white winter wheat, J. L. Keckley, Marys- 
00) Kerem ©) ot ko aera ec a neem An mr Lament ete Casas Gln No Mics iO rEston i Gain + 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 2 
Best one-half bushel red winter wheat, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, 
OUIO 5 sis GS tejazanai dasa oe ae eta NU tarot eee eons eeeteres Pa ear E 4 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 2 
Best one-half bushel Fultz wheat, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio. 4 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 2 
Best one-half bushel red spring wheat, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, 
ODIO) raced alas BAS a cha arenes lh lalegate otal SRO Perot ase Te Reena ed ee oe 4 0) 
Second premium, Whipps, Bros., Marion, Ohio.:...:..5.....:...0. 2 
Best display of grain in the straw, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio. 10 
Second premium; Whipps Bros; Marion,7 Oboe cise sees 5 
Best display of meadow and pasture grasses, J. L. Keckley, Marys- 
Wille, OiIOv: Hee e eas Pa Ge at ere eee oe o habe nines Rial eRe 8 


Second premium, Whipps, Bros., Marion, Ohio,,..... Re halpeate RAL So nit i 3 
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One-half bushel rye, J. L. Keckley, MarySville, Ohio.............. 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville; Ohio................. 
One-half bushel white oats, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio........ 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 
One-half bushel black oats, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio........ 
Second premium, J.*L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 
One-half bushel silver hull buckwheat, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, 
OI tee eee tee cas Seer aaa re eat aE atc nat abe veh ota eta e cand leustaacciue aiece User alerts 
One-half bushel barley, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............ 
Second premium, W. E. Rockhill, Etna Green, Ind................ 
One-half bushel millet seed, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.......... 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.-:............... 
One-half bushel Timothy seed, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio.... 
Second premium, W. E. Rockhill, Etna, Green, Ind.............. 
One-half bushel orchard grass seed, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, 
( OUTINGS, GEES ene Bee Bee Che SEO Coho CC aL Seon ro cnr eens Pirie Aare on 
Second premium, W. H. Rockhill, Etna Green, Ind.............. 
One-half bushel Hungarian grass seed, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, 
Oy iO asp eeteee er cire eo cise ReUaveNs POR ace catin Soe Sechare ahaa Store nite Te ahoas’ erate oe aves 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 
One-half bushel Kentucky blue grass seed, J. L. Keckley, Marys- 
aT MNesveeg OMT eee atcorer Shera tema vas seat Svamer st Miche eaore Goals lotore nalts cater niet hake oe 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind................. 
One-half bushel mammoth ciover seed, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, 
Lira Gl ee ropesest ace checec ars] cdakclasue, GUAR aswel eyenaiterationnte sham Re eee sere: ara lemtags ayers oie 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.................. 
One-half bushel red clover seed, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind... : 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind......:.......... 
One-half bushel flaxseed, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind......... 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 
Best collection of grain and seed grown by exhibitor, seed of 1902, 
Gelopijck Unal era Molhany ke Try disistee ate eec es cision) late elle cctetale 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 
Best display and collection by any county or society in Indiana, 
OhmMeMet Vel GLO VeVuiOTs, LING sc yauats wil Aysketete cusses susteiiaelc oo cielede sie 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, franklin, Ind................. 


CLASS LIi—Vegetables. 
(U. M. Stewart, Judge, Madison, Ind.) 
Three white egg plant, Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind............. 
Second premium, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind................. 


Third premiums. J. Whitesides: Hramklin’ Ind. 5. 2... iis. 2 oes 
Three New York purple egg plant, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind, , 
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Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Mranklin, Ind........:....... 
Third premium, 8S. I. Martin, Muncie, Ind. antes 2 

Twelve best cucumbers, J. L. Keckley, Maivavaniet Ohio. Saree Stat 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind................. 
iPhicd premium, bok sRoney;, roy. sOlion ae ae cere rei eera teecrer ne 
Twelve ears late sweet corn, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio. Ach eaes 
Twelve ears early sweet corn, Geo. M. Rumler, hiohase k, tia en ketone 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.................. 
Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 
Three Hubbard squash, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio............. 
Second premium, J. J. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 
Third! premium, John Marvel, Royalton; Ind. 2:-e.s.5.sesss8e 
Three Boston marrow squash, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio...... 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................... 
Third premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind................. 
Three Marblehead squash, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio........... 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind................. 
Third premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Imd..................... 
Three Red Hubbard squash, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind...... 
Three Kershaw squash, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind......... 4 
Second premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind................ 
AWowveoh joymeveotnbhany SKA Wen anay, Gee, INC, aoa oboe ce scunos cue 
Three summer crooked neck squash, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio. 
Second premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind............... 
Third premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio. wth reas 
Three field pumpkins, Warren W. Trout, Green ood: cud A ta aeaeenemers 
Second premium, Whipps Bros: Marion © hiOm cusses titans 
Third premium, Warren W. Trout, Greenwood, Ind.............. 
Largest squash, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................... 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.............. 
Third premium, S: i. Martin, Muncie; Indi22 actrees 
Largest pumpkin, Warren W. Trout, Greenwood, Ind............ 
SECON Premium AW hippsp LOS wv ar1On OM Oemmneeeie anit ntee 
WManbxol jopxeroubooa tlle Wtenaoia, Nulbhovee Inevdlee sas ahhaccoasdocaesoace 
Six Drumhead cabbage, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio............ 
SACOM Hevohohiow ss IE Mleheiay, MEME, UML. Geec boc aces odo cance 
Third premium,-B. EB. Whaley. Shelbyville--indi7s 22)... 0.625 eee 
Six flat Dutch cabbage, Whipps Bros., Marionss OlOmeesn esos ee 
Second premium, Sk. Martinis Miumetey Imdie aeacmer tytn cose eee 
Phird premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind... eee eee 
Six. carly, cabbage: Ss. Ll) Martine sViumere linden: eeeerae oe 
Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind’.-:....-...2.-..... 
Third premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind...........5.... 
Six red cabbage, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio,,...,........--.-- 
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Second premium, S. I. Martin, Muncie, Ind.. 

Third premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.. 

Twelve stalks celery, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.. 

Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind. 

Third premium, S. I. Martin, Muncie, Ind. : 

Best display of celery, John Marvel, Peat: Stade ‘ 
One-half peck Lima beans, germ shell, John Marvel, Ray Pras ind: 
Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind.... Teh ha ae 
Third premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................4.. 


One-half peck white Marrowfat beans, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, 


Ohio. 2 - Ee fo Ae ae 
Second premium, Geo. M. mirniee Wovas a tad: PAS ey SOE 
Phird<preminm:, Whipps Bros; Marion, OO; 2.20 2 cs. ele ye on 
One-half peck White Navy beans, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio. 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind............ 
Third premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind..........:..:......:. 


One-half peck colored kidney beans, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, 


Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 
Third premium, Harry Bennett, Franklin, Ind.................. 
One-half peck garden peas, dry, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.... 
Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind.................... 
Third-premium, J. UL. Keckley, Marysville; ‘Ohio: -... 22... 6... 
Best peck purple tomatoes, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind........ 
Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind. 

Third premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, iat cea asin gt 
Best peck red tomatoes, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, ‘Ind. Cee aeatageva nats 
Second premium, Hvan Swift, Franklin, Ind.................... 
Third premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio........:........... 
Best peck yellow tomatoes, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind........ 
Second premium, Whipps Bros. Marion, Ohio................... 
Thirds premimms:- Johns Marvel, Royalton: Inds. 23. 12s... 
Collection of tomatoes, ten varieties, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind. 
Second premium, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind. 

Third premium, S. I. Martin, Muncie, Ind. 


Six largest and best nutmeg melons, B. in Wwilaley ; “Shelpyville: 


Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind. 


Six largest and best Gypsy watermelons, W ope. Riou tavion: 


Ohio. 


Six lareest: ind beaks Sw vedk Hart Neiones Wilipps Bros., Marion, 


Ohio. 


Display mie meaae not less than six varieties, Whipps Bros., 


MIFATENOM ZO) LL OM wit Me were eer rate cosa cha vehi taeMe la Letengrel Ge ia severe le eect 
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Largest and best collection of vegetables, John Marvel, Royalton, 


| G06 eee RRO Ee Herne Rens eeR ait? Mears gion a Cana Seay pari tot 15 
Second premium, J. lu. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio........5....-.- 10 
DMhirds premium, Harry Bennett. Mraniklime ngs. sme). i) 
Peck of peppers for pickling, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind..... 2 
Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton; imd. 2... 7222. 0.5 sees 1 
hinds premium, sky Wainscott. wWew- Canlislewlimdemas ace roeeeer 
Display of peppers, B. F. Whaley, Shelbyville, Ind...........:.... 2 
Second premium, Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind................ 1 
Third premium, John Marvels Royalton. Indesit 


CLASS LII—Root Crop. 


(U. M. Stewart, Judge, Madison, Ind.) 


Six purple top turnips, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.............. $2 
Second preminmss John Varwel ory, alton, sliCianctee sam siete i 
SPibel TSCM Se IGM aninte Whines IGMil. We s>54 s6b5a0eogcsda sc 

Six any other variety turnips, Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind... . 2 
Second premium, Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind................ 1 
Six carrots forvtable 2a. Wihitesitesesly amlchin lmGepete sees 2 
Second premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind..-........:-.. 1 
hind: prenuvm, Se Le Werarstinis Mem Giese land! ccpstreeete nee ae 

Six) carrots, for stock, J. Je Waitesides.. Miramichi aimee ees see 2 
Second, premiums S72 Manta MianmGre; sid) ocavotcts ietesacnetetetyonerees 1 
Third premium, |Geos Me Rang els vio I saivy 1c len Cleeeewe cre eee eeesenaee 
NixTootus salsity, John Marvels. eo yal tom, lain tees vevesteses ater eee tae 2 
Second premium, Whippssbros:, Marion: aONi0.a-su-cositsaaere ees 1 
Third: premium; J. U.Neckley, Marysville, Ohiov 5... sae oe 

Six reots horseradish, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind............... 2 
Second premium, Whipps Bros: Marion, Ohio... 4-22 oes s eee a] 
Third premium, Lunis Santord, Greenfield; Ind. .2......-.....2:. 

Six long red table beets, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio............ 2 
pecond premium, J. J, Whitesides, Miamislim: Indes ser ote ee 1 
Third premium, Je J. Wihitesidiesm Luan. loinc ceteneee ener 

Six turnip beets, J. J. Whitesides, Wranklin, Ind........:....s.. 2 
Second premium, Harry Bennett, Franklin, Ind.....7.......2...- 1 
Third premium, J; _J2wWhitesides) Lramlatin-oln dlseetase tec ese : 
Wik. SUGAT DEUS dead) VVC OSes ieaimIcLiin ye 0G egeriee eerie ete lene 2 
Second premium, J. J: Whitesides, Mrankling Indeese4.... 2. csc 1 
Third: premiums Wihipps Bros. Wiarion, .OlilOn meee eee eee 

Six red Mangelwurzel, S. I. Martin; Muncie, Ind. .:- os. ae J... 2 
second premium,J.J. Whitesides: sHirami<! island). etereteiseeieiieete 1 
Pind premium. VWihipps Sros:, eMlaniom: «OM Oe camry. = ieee 


Nix DaAlsDips sv DIDDSm isos eV ie roiee OMI O) teins crete netetssecene ret Waal 2 
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Second: premium, J:_J. Whitesides, Mranklin, Ind.......:..:..... 
Third premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind...............-.. 
Six turnip radish, same kind, J. J. Whitesides, franklin, Ind.... 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind................ 
HiiTG spremilmas lOhmeaMarveles Ow albOmMy: MOGs lai sles a clele o) eivene « 
SIX Water radish Je ves VV HALeSI@es. Muramislim sr. sos. ec <csiyeres © oie 
Second premium, J, J. Whitesides; Eraniclin: Ind)... ...2..-.... 


Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind..... 


Six long summer radishes, J. J. Whitesides, yankion: iad a ies (anaes 
Second premium, Whipps Bree Mifare OMe) nl Osreereres ecient ete 
hird= preniiiuime, oli Marvel. Royalton sm dr cies as visjecs oie ley les 
Peck Prize-taker onions, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio......... 
Second premium; Whipps Bres., Marion, Ohio................... 
third prema VWihipps ross. Marion, “OMLOs «cise. le sieves > aera 
Peck Yellow Globe onions, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio....... 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................... 
Peck White Globe onions, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio........... 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 
‘chine: premium. Wihippsi:bros., Marion, Ohio... =... ...6+. ..2 sl 
Half peck yellow onion sets, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind........ 
Second premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind................ 
Half peck red onion sets, Harry Bennett, Franklin, Ind.......... 
SSCOMGmpremMmuUim | MOMM Ver Vel TeOMmAlcOm, WMC. cies cieieeuces so eee oe 
Dhitd=preniiuimna J). cJeavvninesidess HramiclimeUmd/ 2s Je Sis s,s Sys creccns ue 
Half peck white onion sets, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind........ 
Second premium. Whipps) Bros Wariom, (Obi0%. s5 sacs esis = ane ol 
Third premigm. Re Wiaimseott, New Garlisle, Inds cr... bce oie wee 
BrOomaAconns ohm Marvels Towel cOm en Mn Geyey. cies ccc cs eo ertl's cress) atest s 
Second premium, John Marvel Royalton, Indi. 2. -2 <5 -22-sc+-s5 - 
Thirds premium: Whips) Brose. Nlemiom: SOLO: Se aces. ci oc creel ere 
ROttOnOMons: WV hippssb>LOsan Viarion. OMT; . 2 ce ais f Sclee ses tere te 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................. 
Third: premium, Martha isukine, Bicknell, Indi... 2.16... 5.25... o- 
Yellow Danvers onions, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio.......... 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind................ 
Third premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind................ 
Red Weathertfield onions, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio......... 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind................. 


Third premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio. 


Display of onions, all varieties, J. L. IKkweckley, Meneg ville: Ohio. 


Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................... 
Largest and best display of root crops, all varieties, John Marvel, 
EMER CONTA iON eet TNO euro ae Re sey wpe Sie as See ays se catsGarel cic; biGse’s) Aic\'sxekalaissece:e 


SCCOUMsPLEMIUM Ge) mW ibesides ei ramicdim,; Imdit =. oon. 2. nels 


me bo 
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CLASS. LIII—Potatoes. 


(U. M. Stewart, Judge, Madison, Ind.) 


Peck Early Rose, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ $2 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, BPranklin, Ind.-.............. 1 
Third premium, Whipps Bros: Marion; iOhior 2 -ueeie eee tera 
Peck Harly Ohio Whipps Bross, Marion. OWiOmencecees cere eres 2 
Second premium, Harry Bennett, Franklin, Ind.................. 1 
Third premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio.................. 
Peck Bliss Triumph, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............ 2 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind................ 1 
Third premiums Wihipps. Bross Marion, | OllO) men erescreekise elie 
Peck Uncle Sam, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ Zit 
Second premium, J. J... Whitesides Eiramiklin, Wider ees cecel estore 1 
iPhirdypremium™s VWihipps Bross vMarton. Ohiogacsen. cise cee 
Peck White Rose, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 2 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................... iL 
Third ypremium, J. J. Whitesides) Hrankiliny indie aca. teats cae ets 
Peck White Hlephant, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio........... 7 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind................ 1 
Abouegol japreroovhonons Ah dig \VAowgcespioles eehavdbia, Wel, oo ono cw oadoueoas 
Peck Beauty Hebron, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............ 2 
Second premium, F. M. Sanford, Greenfield, Ind................. i 
Third premium, Lunis Sanford, Greenfield, Ind.................. 
Peck Rural New Yorker No. 2, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio...... 2 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ i 
Third premium, Whipps Bros: Marion, OWiGs;c.. sc) coerce etree 
Peck Queen of the West, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.......... 2 
Second premium, J. lL. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 1 
Third premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind..................... 
Peck Empire State, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................. 2 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................. 1 
Third premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................. 
Peck Green Mountain, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio........... 2 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind............... 1 
Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 
Peck: Harly Puritan, J. lL. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............. 2 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................... 1 
Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 
Peck Early Harvest, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio............ 2 
Second premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind................. 1 
Third premium: Whipps Bross) Marion. OWOn eee ci eee 
Peck Burbank Seedling, J. J. Whitesides, Mranklin, Ind.......... 2 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................... 1 


Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 
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Peck Bovee, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio.................... 2a 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.................... 1 
Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind................. 

* Peck Duchess, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................... 2 
Second premium, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio................... 1 
Third premium, J. J. Whitesides, Franklin, Ind.................. 
Largest and best collection of potatoes, Whipps Bros., Marion. 

OT are nee reek eee ie ae ee ie BRET SENG Gooner s oovieie. aa, o eats 8 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marion, Ohio................... 4 
Tirdepremimnm, Geo. Me Rumler) Mohawks Ind: o...-....).. 0-6. 2 
Yellow sweet potatoes, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind........... 2 
Second premium, J. L. Keckley, Marysville, Ohio................ 1 
Third premium, Geo. M. Rumler,, Mohawk, Ind................. 
Peck red sweet potatoes, Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind.......... 2 
Seconds premium, oS; Ue Martin, Mioumeies End sa 2s 2 se eu bw oho thelo 1 
Third premium, Ff. M. Sanford, Greenfield, Ind.................. 
Display of sweet potatoes, Whipps Bros., Marion, Ohio.......... 3 
Second premium, IF’. M. Sanford, Greenfield, Ind..........:..... 33 
Third premium, R. Wainscott, New Carlisle, Ind................ 1 


HORTICULTURE. 


s 
CLASS LIV—Apples. Collections. 


Fifteen varieties for home use, Mrs. D. K. Hitchcock, Brimfield, 


LG ba esa nS a,A Bik oe ICL OEBa A RIS ct Ah rok CRE aes DI ie ECE Con en ate ita aa $15 € 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 10 ¢ 


Ten varieties for market, Mrs. D. IK. Hitchcock, Brimfield, Ind... 10 
Second premium, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.............. 6 
Five varieties for culinary purposes, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, 


IVT LF Sees terns seramcicn eiiateh oc eE vaso auc ota aac aiie Soeten Uke Ae lolens wh worsens oe ele He 5 
Second premium, H. M. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind................... 3 
Plate Maiden Blush, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind............ 1 
Second premium, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............... 1 
Platessmisn iden re Mo Stout, “fratalocar- Inds... a. c2 es. vase ee 1 
Second premium, Evan B. Davis, Cartersburg, Ind.............. 1 
Piste pene Mavis ker Ie elale: LOGiamMapOliSine.. c's ccs cel ee we cre eles if! 
Second premium, Hvan B. Swift, Franklin, Ind.................. 1 
Plate Rome Beauty, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............ 1 
Second premium, Wm. D.’Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ il 
Plate Winesap, W. H. Vance, Springport, Ind................... 1 
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Second premium, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............... 
Plate Rambo, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind................. 
Second: premium; Ja Ja Vance, Sprinie pore eee. eee ee 
Plate Yellow Bellflower, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind........ 
Second premium, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............... 
Plate: Mallawater, Jas. MM. Aion, Clarks seats Winder. ace ene soe motets 
Second premium, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind..........:.... 
Plate Hall Pippin, % Hishelman, Woodrut, Indes 72-72. 2m2 2 <n = 
Second premium, W. H. Vanee, Springport, Ind..........<...... 
Plate Willow Twig, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............... 
Plate Westfield (Seek-No-Further), Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, 

1 0% 6 Pe eee i Rie el ee Re carer ree cient Slo Gale hao 
Second premium, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
Plate Waener, Cl 2 Bradley, South Bend, Inds ta... osetia 
Second premium, Mrs. D. K. Hitchcock, Brimfield, Ind.......... 
Plate Gravenstein, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind............. 
Second premium, Ee oM. Stowte sera tate cr els paces tcc cieesi-yerereret 
Plate Beitizheimer,, Jas: WM) Zion Clarks ui tnd essere cele ener 
Plate Femeuse or Snow, Mrs. D. Ik. Hitchcock, Brimfield, Ind.... 
Second premium, Cy Ps bradley. Souchies Gngs nO re rseuncese eter 
Plate Moore’s Sweet, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.......-.. 
Second premium, W: H. Vanee, Springport, Ind...:°.......:..... 
Plate Tompkins: King, Jas: M. Zion) Clarks Bll) Inde sss... as) 
Second premium, i. Hshelmany Wood riuth, Wma. ake ae teriere caer 
Pinte Eabbard ston. Jas. Nl Zion: Clarks iil cle a eee eee 
Second premium, C2 Rs Bradley. South, ems Wii secrecy. cleraueiene 
PlateeRed Canada He NMESStout.iraralcare ind ee seeicieettee eens 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 
Plate Rhode Island {sreening, H. M. Swain, South Bend, Ind..... 
Second premium, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Imd................ 
Plates Mall Wane go dst ValGe, Sprinen ontselimae te. seeeepeeetenerseteietene 
Second spremium, W.lH® Vance Ss primey Orsi) lige rae ebeeyets einer ete 
Plate Diuchess= C. PP. Bradley; South Bend, sim Sa2)- eee ated eles 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 
Piste Wolf River, Jass ME Aion -@lonicse Ela lel Gere ster Seen 


Second premim, VW hipps Bross Manion, MO MLO; cleeseie-rstedents ateneeuene 
Plate York Imperial, Evanl Siwalit, sb amiclim nce seer ac ereree ent 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 


ae ee ee 


a eM CC Coe oe oe 
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Piste sNortherneaspy,, brvaneswitt, Hramiling (md) coc sis Velo cc sce 
Second premium, Wm. PD. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
Plate Grimes Golden, Evan B. Davis, Cartersburg, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
Plate Roman Stem, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............. 
Second premium, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
Plate Indiana Favorite, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind...... 
Secondypremilum: Ei. Me Stout, Lratalear’ Inde. se: . 3... si. 2. 5. 
Plate Belmont, J. ©. Crossman, Woleottyille; Ind... 2.2.2... 2... 2. 
Second premium, L. Hshelman,. Weodrutf, Ind................... 
Riateehonathan, Brvan Switt,Hramislin, Wands... stl. tc chee sn. s ees «ele 
Second premium, J: Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 
Plate Lansingburg, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind............ 
Sccoudspremium> Je J. Vanee,, Sprine port, Imdid en. =. 26 a sie ov eteye 
Plate Talman Sweet, J. J. Vanee; Springport, Ind....:........2.. 
Second premium, W. H. Vance, Springport, Ind................. 
Plate Vandevere, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind.:............. 
Second=premium, Hvan Swit, Branisling  Mnds oo. 3. e550. sel 2 ote 
Plate Twenty Ounce, L. Mshelman, Woodruff, Ind................ 
RidtesRalkes Genet, Wi. Brilick; lawrence) Inds... 222. 8. 6.6 sees 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 
Plate Wealthy, Reed & Fielding, Glenweod, Tne Ao Sek see 
Second premium, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............. 
Pintes Stank: bas cM Zion “Gla rkse bei Indes saona. so c-12% seme 
Second premium, Reed & Tielding, Glenwood, Ind............... 
Plate Pewaukee, Perry Leclair, Shelbyville, Ind................. 
Second premium, Evan B. Davis, Cartersburg, Ind.............. 
Riate English Russet, Jas. M. Zion; Clarks Hill; Ind.:...:....... 
Second premium, L. Eshelman, Woodruff, Ind.................. 
Piatto Manno begs Mee StOWl, ona alone MGs. cy.te ars, Aes cielerale lols aie ere fe 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend,,Ind................ 
Piatewlawrence:, is Hskhelman,-Woodnuti, Wma. .cc le. 0c stew ecco 
Plate Missouri Pippin, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind......... 
Second premium, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
lace. Gano eV, El... VaAlnCe- eS primo port. LMG! ax. . 2 sas eae cuye colets Atte 
second premium, J: J. Vance, Sprimeport, Indl .s 5.6: bas. oe eee ei 
Pinte Sutton- Beauty, J. J: Vanee; "Sprine port, Ind.......:........ 
Plate Newton, Spitzenberg, Reed & Fielding, Glenwood, Ind..... 
PMiarelarvest any kind, sas. Ma Zion, Clarks Hill, Ind. ......0..6. ; 
Second premium, Ll. Eshelman, Woodruff, Ind................... 


CRAB APPLES. 


ARKO CEDY SOME: Nase i ZilOn wean icsh FAM rn Gl te i, sci: < cys le ale us sia’ s ¢ 
Second Premium ea NW onks.. Cke wirawrenGes” LMG. si. c0 2 < + ele dee sess 
Flare Red sSiperianne des: Ml. Aion Claris Elly Inds... 3. jc «sence 
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Plate Transcendent, ‘W. B. Flick, lawrence; Ind. ....).1.22...... 
Pilate Whitney. (Cy P= Bradley. South bends elnden sees see 


Kentucky Red Cider, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind 


Bive varieties crabapples, Hvan Swift, Franklin, Ind............ 


Second premium, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.... 


PEARS. 

Plate Bartlett, Mrs; (D: Ke Hitchcock, Brimiiiela elim ea siete 
Second premium, W. -8> lick “Wanwenee,. nde we serene aie cei 
Pilate Anjou, C.. 2 Bradley. Sole ab CMa incl serene) ese ieae 
Second premium, Wm. D. Thomas, Connersville, Ind............ 
Plate Angouleme (Duchess), H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind...... 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 
Plate Flemish Beauty, W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.............. 
Second premium, C. PB. Bradley, South Bend. Imd.% ....-25....5- 
Riate: Howell. SEE. Siw s Ollie Cm eel mGlew- vr. sere neers arene 
Plate Kieffer, J. i. Elliott, Vincennes, Ind........:..... 

Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 
Plate Wouis Bon HE Swaine South Cid: nde secretaries 
Second premium, C. P: Bradley, South Bend, Ind....--.....2. 2... 
Plate Sheldon, Mrs. DP. Ki Hitchcock “Brimfield; Indes?) 2a4-62: 
Second premium, J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind............. 
Plate Seckel. oi) M: Stouts “Drataloanr, anderen ci ucte a teria xsi ate 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind............. 
PlatesWMAaster  BOUEC arse cche sccmerc eee re IS eee eae ate ered een enone emer 
Plate Lawrenee, C. P. Bradley, Scuth Bend, Ind................ 
Second premium, H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind............... : 
Plate Winter Nelis; Jas: MeAionm Clarks alien oc cc reer 
Second premium, Evan Syvitty iaimsliny lm Ge ye rsnetetete eister siete te tentene 
Plate Vickar, J, ©) Grossman. Wolcortvilles Inder ee ereecreer at 
Second premium, Mrs. D. Kk. Hitchcock, Brimfield, Ind.......... 
Piate Ononda, Ee He Swale Sous eng: a lind messiness ier 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind................ 
Plate Garber ook oties Ven Genmess a ln) Seen tere eras 
Second premium; Hi M: Stout; Dratalean, Indias... > eels 
Plate Boussock, Mrs. W. B. Plick, lawrence, Ind: ....-2..5...22.- 
Second premium, Wee. hick. Walwa: Gmicese lin Geer tera taere etter ee 
Plate Clairgean, BL Hl. Swaim, South bend. and e+. ase eee 
Second premium, J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind.............. 
Plate Vermont Beauty, Margaret A. Gregg, Greenwood, Ind..... 
Second premium; J, J. Vance Sprine pot. Maing. scaler onsen 
Plate Worden Seckel, J. J. Vance, Springport, Ind...:.........-. 
Plate ldaho; W...B; Klick slawtencey Und siee. ae eee eee 


Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 


Bes 
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Five varieties for family use, Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind........ 3 00 
Second premium, W. H. Vance, Springport, Ind................. 1 50 
Five varieties for market use, H. M. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind....... 3 00 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind................ 1 50 
SINGLE PLATES. 

Plate Free Stones, J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind............ 1 50 
Plate Seedlings, not exhibited before, J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, 

TES Ws: tse pee Sa estuaries Sen Pre te RA Rei ea Oa 1 50 

QUINCES-—COLLECTIONS. 

Best collection, not less than three varieties, Mrs. W. B. Flick, 

NAV TOTUC OM GNT OL Pod eee cor haters, echoes iota hates cissnis ast ie eave ahi ah eberte, srelncotey 3 00 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind................ 1 50 
SINGLE PLATES. 

Plate Meeche’s Prolific, W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind............ a0) 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind........+..... 1 00 
Plate Orange quince, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind........... 1 50 
Second premium, Evan: Swift, Franklin, Ind.................... 1 00 
Plate Champion, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind............... 1 50 
Second) premium, (C; PP: Bradley,. South) Bends Ind... i225 4225-7. 1 00 
Plate Missouri Mammoth, Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind........... 1 50 
Second premium, J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.............. 1 00 
PLUMS—-COLLECTIONS. 
Best collection native plums, J. J. Vance, Springport, Ind........ 2 00 
Second premium, John Marvel, Royalton, Ind................... 1 00 
Best collection of plums, Hureopean class.................+2e-8: 
GRAPES—GROWN IN OPEN AIR. 

Five clusters, any kind, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind........ 2 00 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind............... 1 00 


Best collection grown by exhibitor, H. H. Swaim, South Bend, 

Nir eat SCCOM OMe TLENMU II ieeeractoa oie ie cercne| sneer ese ele lst os ever er aye annie oie ise 
Plate Worden, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaulet, Ind.................. 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.............. 
Plate Concord, ©; P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind......:........%..- 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Galaudet, Ind................ 
Pinte Wilder Je-eb. bradley, south, Bend. ING st. .2..csi.cbess cee e 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.............. 
Piste Duchess, C,.— pradiey, South Bend, Ind... 5. ...22.ee2e9:s 


Bee ee ee 
=) 
=) 
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Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind............. : 
Plate Brighton, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind............... 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind................ 
Plate Salem, Sylvester Jchnson;. Irvington, Ind.......-.-.....-. 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind................ 
Plate: Lindley, C: 2: Bradley, South Bemd se Vand secs. sic ete eevee 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind............. 
Plate’ Pocklington, (C: \Ps Bradley, South Bendy Inder. ce ee 
Sccond premitiniy J. Je Vance, Sprine porter Umer ert. ches salen eter 
Plate Niagara, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind................ 
Second premium, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind................ 
Plate Diamond, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.......-...%.... 
Second: premium: €. 22 Bradley, South Bendis s acer cect) 
Plate Vergennes, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.............. 
Plate McPike, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind................ 
Plate Delaware, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind................ 
Second premium, H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind................ 
Plate Agawan, ©. P. Bradley,-South Bend, Indie...) - ects ss ate 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind............. 
Plate Catawba, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind................ 
Second premium, Hl. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind................ 
Plate Poughkeepsie Red, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind...... 
Plate Ulster Prolific, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.......... 
Plate Moore’s Harly, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.......... 
Second. premium, ©. P. Bradley, South Bend, Inds... 2.2.2... .. 
Platecives:C. PisBradley, Southebend sind tesa sires acter anata tes 
Second premium, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind............. 
Plate Carman, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind................ 
Plate Mills, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind................ oe 
Plate Aminia; Sylvester Johnson) Wir yame tom, mdi. aici «ete 
Plate Woodruff Red, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet,’Ind................ 
Plate Johnson, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind................ 
Plate Green Mountain, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind........ 
Plate Empire State, C. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind............. 
Plate hot-house grapes, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind........ 
Plate seedlings, not named, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington, Ind.... 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


l21E NM ad vochsntol Ione whayauam ipdsnmiidhial, Mails sea 5no Sohn ecooes o 
Second. premium, eM: “Stout. trait avo-agt la Oe wry create aor eee ne 
Plate pawpaws, Evan B. Davis, Cartersburg, Ind.............. 
Second premium, J. J. Van Winkle, Mechanicsburg, Ind......... 
Collection of, native nuts. Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind............. 


See eee ee eee ee eee ep 
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Second premium, H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind................: 
Best and most artistic display of fruits by Indiana county society, 

MS Jeet rin ee E SOUtiN Bend? DING ss. acs.cte cis did es eo sacar Sree 
Second premium, Lagrange County Agricultural and Horticultural 

SOCIGEY VV OO Tt sli seeps ctsteo ccs raped aici: ovex fo, Sharer ate es Amer pita eloae 
Third premium, Mrs. D. K. Hitchcock, Brimfield, Ind........... 
Fourth premium, Evan Swift, South Bend, Ind.................. 
Best and most artistic display of fruits grown and exhibited by 


one individual in Indiana, H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind.... 
Second premium, W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind................... 
FLOWERS. 


CLASS. LV—Plants. 


(Geo. C. Stelhorn, Judge, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Ten foliage begonias, Bauer & Smith, Indianapolis.............. 
Two vases filled, either iron, rustic or wire, Bauer & Smith, Indian- 

CHD ONS a a Fate BiG pels eo eGR ara Sete DME ME, OER pe a 
Two specimens Boston ferns, Bauer & Smith, Indianapolis...... 


SPECIAL. 


Display of show plants, Bauer & Smith, Indianapolis............ 
Two floral arrangements, John Rieman, Indianapolis............ 
Ewowbaskets, John Rieman; Indianapolis. . i. 22.0. vse. nee. e's 
Second premium, E. A. Nelson, Indianapolis.................... 
Collection of cut roses, W. W. Coles, Kokomo, Ind.«.........:... 
Second premium, E. A. Nelson, Indianapolis..................... 
Collection of cut flowers, E. A. Nelson, Indianapolis............. 
Secondspremium,..W. W. Coles, Kolkomo Inds. .....% 2.005. ss 
Collection of dahlias, H. fk’. Burt, Taunton, Mass................ 
Second premium WwW. W. Coles, Kokomo, Indisi.csei.55.c 4-066. 
CollechonuseuiselagioligChas.. Ker ElendersoMs!...062s\cscla- cess enne 
SEPCONGH PREM. Woo. Coles*dcolcomo. ING. chsc..2 is chccies coe 
Third preminms Heo Nelson: Indiamapoliss << s 0 vac. d sce re Le es 
Original show arrangement of flowers, John Rieman, Indianapolis. 


Three bouquets, John*Rieman, Indianapolis.................... 
Second premium, E. A. Nelson, Indianapolis...................2. 
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CLASS LVI—Amateur. > 

Collection foliage plants, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind....... 3 
Collection climbing and trailing plants, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Law- 

TM eTAE eel 10 Re ee aS a pa oa Oa oon dont GblOG t 0% 3 

CUT FLOWERS. 
Jollection geraniums, Mrs. Art. Hdmonds...........-.-2--.-..-. 3 
Collection cut flowers, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.......... 4 
Second premium, Mrs. Art Wdmonds. soo. 2.2 sae ete ere - ye a> 2 
Collection verbenas, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.......... 3 
Second premium, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.............. 2 
Collection dahlias, Chas. K. Henderson, Indianapolis............ 3 
Second premium, Mrs. Art Mdmonds..:.........4...........-. F 7 
Collection gladiolas, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind............ é 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind............ 2 
Collectionn cannas, Chas. K. Henderson, Indianapolis........... 2 
Second premitm), sMirss cA t vbiclmvO mS sessions eke nln eked 2 
AD imelhwes Caer noNet IWbese Aue IDokTOINGISE Ga sk aoc cago Ob oaodon oma & 3 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind............. 2 
Two bouquets of garden flowers, Mrs. Art Edmonds............. 4 
Second premium, Nellie Leeson, Indianapolis..................-. 2 
CLASS LVII—Bees and Honey. 
(John Marvel, Judge, Royalton, Ind.) 

Specimen comb honey, Geo. M. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind......,..... $12 
Second premium, Chas. IXkingen, Mohawk, Ind.......... 6 D.O)B.e dio.cie 6 
Wxtracted honey, Geo. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind................... 12 
Second premium, Chas. Kingen, Mohawk, Ind................... 6 
Zeesiwax., Geo. Rumilers Wlolaiwike sell pene clone clei creel ekartieter. 2 
Second -:premium, Chas. Kingen, Mohawk, Imd...--.....-..5..... 1 
italian bees:s Geom Rimmer Vio hanya) Cleat ntene eset eich tliat it metetere 5 
Second premium, Chas. Kingen, Mohawk, Ind................... 3 
Italian queen bee, Geo. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.................. 5 
Second premium, Chas. Kingen, Mohawk, Ind................... 3 
Honey vinegar, one gallon, Geo. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind.......... 2 
Second premium, Chas. Kingen, Mohawk, Ind.................. 1 
Aparian supplies, best collection, Geo. Rumler, Mohawk, Ind..... 10 
Second premium, Chas. Kingen, Mohawk, Ind.................. - 5 
Display of honey, the product of one apiary, Geo. Rumler, Mo- 

Titans, cieinds ees ek ae el ee eee ea te Oy era are 15 


Second premium, Chas, Kingen, Mohawk, Ind.....<,.....-.---+, 8 


00, 
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3 ANNUAL MEETING. 
CLASS LVIII—Tables Luxuries. 
(Miss Jessie Eberhardt, Judge, Indianapolis, Ind.) 


Home-made cheese, Mrs. W. A. Ford. Indianapolis.............. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............... 
Haney cheese, Mrs. W.. A. Bord: Indianapolis: .........2-2.0...5-8-% 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............... 
Maple syrup, in most marketable shape, J. J. Van Winkle, Me- 
COMMA MIT CSET UTE OF MED. se de segs cater sic teenie excel o terol sure aoe euch er a) eeiaty ewes oles 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind............... 
Maple sugar, Mrs. EB. B. Bryson, Indianapolis................... 
Second premium, Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind.................. 
Bread, wheat, yeast, Roxie Hatton, Indianapolis................ 
Second premium, Mrs. J. M. Smock, Southport, Ind.............. 
Bread, wheat, salt rising, Mrs. R. L. Hurlbert, Malott Park, Ind.. 
Seconds premium: Ace J. “Woris. Indianapolis... sc... eens |. « 
Graham bread, yeast, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis...... 
Second premium, Roxie Hatton, Indianapolis.................... 
Boston brown bread, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............ 


Rack virs sos Nie POLL LMGLatiAa POMS ckty sletacce eae o «ce sreya ans 3 2 ee lene 
Second premium, Mrs. R. L. Hurlbert, Malott Park, Ind.......... 


Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis.............. : 
Dozen rolls, Mrs. Jennie E. Cobb, Indianapolis................... 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank C. Wood, Indianapolis............. 
Ginger bread, Mrs. Nancy Grose, Indianapolis,................. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............... 
Ginger cookies, “A. J. Voris, Lndianapolis. ssc ste. sees s cc ese 
Second premium, Mrs. W. A. Ford, Indianapolis................. 
Fig cake, Mrs. W. A. Ford, Indianapolis..... ONT te ig it 
Second premium, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind........... 
Layer cake, caramel, orange, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind. 
Second premium, Alice V. Hatton, Indianapolis................. 
Layer cake, caramel, chocolate, Mrs. J. M. Smock, Southport, Ind. 
Second premium, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind.......... 
Marble loaf cake, Mrs. J. M. Smock, Southport, Ind.............. 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank Stewart, Indianapolis............. 
White Mountain cake, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis...... 
Second premium, Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind.............. 
Cocoanut cake, Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind.............. 
Second premium, Mrs. J. M. Smock, Southport, Ind.............. 
Sunshine cake, Mrs. J. M. Smock, Southport, Ind................. 
Second premium, Mrs. I. M. Porter, Indianapolis.................. 
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Angel’s food, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind............ 
Second premium, Margaret A. Gregg, Greenwood, Ind........ 
Hickory nut loaf cake, Mrs. Frank C. Stewart, Indianapolis. . 
Second premium, Margaret A. Gregg, Greenwood, Ind......... 
Hickory nut layer cake, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind. 


Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis..... Bata iselous 
Fruit cake, Mrs. Frank G. Wood, Indianapolis............... 


Second premium, Mrs. I. M. Porter, Indianapolis............. 
White fruit cake, Mrs. Geo. W. Francis, Darlington, Ind...... 


Second premium, Mrs. J. M. Smock, Southport, Ind............. A 
Wihiteveake Alice Ve, Hatton: simdianapolissme ss] aescen ene Site 
Second premium, Mrs. E. B. Bryson, Indianapolis............... 
Chocolate cake, layer, Alice V. Hatton, Indianapolis............. 
Second premium, Mrs. H. B. Bryson, Indianapolis...........4. ae 
Chocolate cake, loaf, Mrs. Jerome Dunlap, Lafayette, Ind....... 
CrullersisMrs: We AqwMordsindianapolisma i cue eae ent eee ae 3 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis................ 
Cream pull, Miss Jeb.) LOWers, ln Gian apoOlise sis sere meas 
Second premium, Mrs. EK. B. Bryson, Indianapolis.............. 
Coolkaes! Mrs. iis. (ROWeLSte liana OLS ce cprener reine erectile ence 
Second premium, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind........... 3 
Kisses, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis........... Sigcath sors ae 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............... 
Maringues, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis............... ate 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolts.......5........ 
Cheese straws, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............. ace ettna 
Second premium, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis........... 
Apple pie, Mrs. Frank C. Stewart, Indianapolis..... S Rie tacStoteaceaveltereees 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis................ 
Peach pie, Mrs. Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullett, Ind..... aieaitiecs eee 
Second premium, Elinor B. Ford, Indianapolis................ a aye 

bemon pie, Alice Ve Hatton, Indianapolise... sc.) sce Siaitettal tare: cai 
Second premium; Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............... 
Sugar pie, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis...... Reyatievees oes : 
Second premium, Mrs. Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind........... 
Pumpkin pie, Mrs. W. A. Ford, Indianapolis.......... ajsiosecles tel auerte 
Second premium, Mrs. Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind....... tare 

Gherry, pie; Mrs; J.-B E Owers ehndiatapoliner seenweiitse it einer Sere 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank C. Stewart, Indianapolis..... ea 
Plum pie, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis........... is petabaectons 
Second premium, Mrs. Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind.......... 
Saratoga chips, Mrs. W. A. Ford, Indianapolis......... aceite eels ene ests 


Second premium, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind............. 
Spiced peaches, Mrs. Nancy Grose, Indianapolis..... Pe eee tae 


Second premium, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind.......... 
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Spiced pears, Mrs. Frank G. Wood, Indianapolis.................. 
Second: premium, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind............ 
Spiced cherries, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis................. 
Second premium, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, 1H aK0 eee Aree 
Sweet pickles, collection, Mrs. Nancy Grose, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind............. 
Piekles) mixed) Mrs WwW. Av-Hord, Indianapoliss.j.0. 05.26. -6s604% 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind.........:...... 
Pickles, cucumber, Mrs. Geo. W. Hilligoss, Shelbyville, Ind........ 
Second premium, Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrenee, Ind............... 
Peach pickles, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind............... 
Second premium, Mrs. Geo. W. Hilligoss, Shelbyville, Ind......... 
Pear pickles; MrsesWea Ae Hords Indtamamolissr 1.2 4 scseres ol calersis opere 
Second premium, Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind........... 
Tomato catsup, Mrs. R. L. Hurlbert, Malott Park, Ind........... 
Second premium, Mrs. I; M. Porter, Indiamapolis.....2........... 
Cucumber catsup, Mrs. W. A. Ford, Indianapolis................ 
Second premium, Elinore B. Ford, Indianapolis.................. 
Chiliesauce Mrse he ls ELuribert: MalotioPark Indi. ....0.. ee 
Second premium, Mrs: I: M. Porter, Indianapolis................. 
Boston baked beans, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............. 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank C. Stewart, Indianapolis........... 
Gelatine dessert, in any form, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis.... 
second premium, Ac“J> Voris, Indianapolise. 2. 0..5..2..5. 2 prod 6 
Collection French candies, home-made, Miss L. Hollingsworth, 

Indianapolis’... .- : i Goes Stk HER CoE TM ils Coe ere fe AO MRE 
Second premium, Mrs: i: M: Porter, Indianapolis. :..2..2..2...2.. 
Collection taffies, home-made, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis. 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank C. Stewart, Indianapolis........... 
Jellies, collection, Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind..:........ 
Second premium, Mary McVey, Castleton, Ind................... 
Preserves, collection, Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind........ 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind............... 
Fruit butters, collection, Mrs. Bettie Clore, Bargersville, Ind...... 
Second premium, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind................ 
Canned fruit, collection, Jennie H. Droke, Gadaullet, Ind......... 
Second premium, Mrs. V. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind............ 


PROFESSIONAL COOKING. 


Best collection of cakes, Mrs. Frank G. Wood, Indianapolis....... 
Second premium, Martha Luking, Bicknell, Ind.................. 
Best collection of candies, Mrs. IE. B. Bryson, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indianapolis............... 
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Second premium, Mrs. EH. B. Bryson, Indianapolis............... 
Fancy bread for evening refreshment, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indian- 

DOL Se ox) esa, dace terete Vie bate va echo get altars follct ana cds ere eRe eee Oita tes eS ee 
Second premium, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis........... 
Fancy dessert for evening refreshment, Mrs. J.*B. Powers, Indi- 

EISEN 010] UE tee toy ha Caen ot neopets eo Mee tie ok us Soa ade ws 
Second premium, Mrs. HK. B. Bryson, Indianapolis............... 
Fancy relish for evening refreshment, Mrs. J. B. Powers, Indi- 

TN AO OUI: P25 ca! sicarcosze) chic vanes. ca la topeorsr alkene, otopetoUs: al eecheee ne ekeoncee telco ate pare 
Second premium, Mrs. WH. B. Bryson, Indianapolis....:.......... 


ART 


CLASS LIX—Knitting and Crotchet Work. 
(Mrs. W. L. Berryman, Judge, Tipton, Ind.) 


Infant’s shirt, Mrs. W. L. Wilson, Connersville, Ind............. 
Second premium,” Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill................ 
Infant’s socks, display, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind........... 
Second premium Mrsi es Stes Greens OUG el mG yw eeehucleneieiete 
Pair silk mittens, hand knit, Miss Anna Miller, Quincey, Ill........ 
Second premium, Mrs. L. EH. Rockwell, Quincy, Ill................ 
Pair silk stockings, hand knit, C. C. Burns, Greeifsburg, Ind...... 
Second premium Mrs: L. B. Rockwell, Quincy, Wl..:.-.........2. 
Infant’s crochet sacque, Mary J. Lynch, Kokomo, Ind............ 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind................. 
Couch cover; Mrs) coke Rockwell @imim crys sills crner- teenie teraater 
Second premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy, Ill................... 
Crochet skirt, Mirsy ls shy Roekwell@uimcy elle nero ce eee mecriene 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind............. 
Siikespurse: Joule Men iullents Charleston lll sesesrrrteesreerenen reaper 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis................. 
Srotchet bedspread, Mrs. L. E. Rockwell, Quincy, Ill.............. 
Second premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quiney, Ill................... 
Intant Sisko caps MGS i eo Ck well eG wim Gy milly ercusecusreeie etcetera 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind............. 
Ladies’ shawl, knit, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind............. 
Second premium, Mary. die lzynch sokomorn ings cerken erect 
Ladies’ shawl, crochet, second premium, Mary J. Lynch, Kokomo, 

|G 000 Reenter SPD NRe MEE Cement mnt he aN loncome ns A ee tested 1h FSi ai ceo cd 
Crochet slippers, Mary J. Lynch, Kokomo, Ind...:........:...... 
Second premium, Miss L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis........... 
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CLASS LX—Lace, Hand Made. 
(Mrs. W. L. Berryman, Judge, Tipton, Ind.) 


Lace, Battenburg, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind.................. 
Second premium, A. M. Kiein, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 
Lace, Point, Miss Fannie Miner, Indianapolis.................... 
Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill............ 
Lace, Duchess, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind.................... 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 
Lace, Honiton, second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, 
IGGL toe act crore erko.d cucteka CIteteAr eda RRC rar iy rch Ree een aR REP ees. PAA 
Lace, Flemish, Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis................ 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind........... 
Lace, Bruges, Mrs. lL. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind................ 
Lace, Applique, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind................... 
Second premium, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind.................. 
Lace dresser scarf, Miss Anna Miller, Quiney, Ill............. 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 
Lace table cover, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 
Second premium, Hlinor B. Ford, Indianapolis................... 
Lace center piece, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind.................. 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind................ 
Lace sideboard scarf, second premium, ©. C. Burns, Greensburg, 
VETS oe exe ea a ArS AS tage aa ey Ua eee eae SMR eg a A aS 
Lace collar, A. M..Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind................... 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, Ohio........ 
Lace handkerchief, second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre 
Wea Ge clin es re tren oie Guawap aint silcas tel eho ter euch ora onace nsec ctehG orate eed ormenal taretnoes 
Best article not mentioned in this class, Miss Fannie Miner, Indian- 
UD LI Soy metre reher-ctevee oy eed tec odt onset a AGRA SL Dick: Sia Teajea Mad taney ine Se etonpteceieae 
Second premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quincey, Ill.................. 
Best display of laces, Mrs. J. T. Henderson, Covington, Ind...... 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind............... 


CLASS LXI—Embroidery, Hand Made. 
(Mrs. W. L. Berryman, Judge, Tipton, Ind.) 


Delta Mirss Re real but, due ximetoms Keys. os osc «cde ee sce, viene 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 
Jewel tulueMeMunilens Charleston) Pile ep eres oss cles ses cssice sos 4. 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............. 
Iridescent, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill....................... 
Second premium, Mrs. Mary R. Carver, Ihaiehignakyo~NIS 6s poo go eo tor 
Ideal Honiton, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind...... Sine a Otte 
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Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, [ll................. 1 00 
Cotton SMrsG Ws Vian Cee Pari Ss DILe 2) gecctpotertel ite eesr-teiseieie = oie ieteiek= 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. H. D. Field, Greensburg, Ind.............. 1 00 
Kensington, Mrss R20). TPallbw tty exam e tome Kye. neuer efterilalsnieters 2 00 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 1 00 
Rope: silk, Mrs: i Ay Moore @erre welantey Widen <tenslcietenclele erro eters 2 00 
Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill................ 1 00 
Roman. C.76. Burns) «Greensburg Wades aan tees see eta iene eres 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............. 1 00 
Outline Wits Re Es Lalo Wexim S tomywlGyas aiteypety errs ier eee etal 1 50 
Second premium, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind..................:; 75 
Embroidery on bolting cloth, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 1 00 
Embroidery on chamois, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis...... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs: P. D: Stagg, Greensburg, Ind.............. 1 00 
Queen Anne darning, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind........ 2 00 
‘Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill................ 1 00 
MWecore Mary di. lWeynichy KOkomior lariat stems «instruc st sietenae tenon tte 1-50 
Lunch set, Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, NOfeo- ah ayes Koy inl SG depen ciioe athe Glnicio caceotcrc 3 00 
Second! premium, Mrs. C2 Dille; (Greensburg yids ee cr pee se charter le 2 00 
Wollyaser. Mrs. Ee De MieldsGa-eems bir; cml ery etes erst atee ect totas 2 00 
Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill................ 1 00 
Linen tablecloth and six napkins, Mrs. Jennie Troemel, Indian- 

Ci ORNs Shine eethe Roam AA MOR o A SoA S AG. 4 8GId ono Rolo DDD OOL 4 00 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind.................. 3 00 
Elostess cloth, Mrs; Re oe Lal bith, Wexam stom eissye oa). ree vtalen tare 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. L.. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............. 1 00 
{bean oe WEES Wee MNE Mobi G De sunkeonl, I Ga cooaso oo ob oad 1 50 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind............... ris) 
Skirt, silk embroidery, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Tipton, Ind............. 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind................ 1 00 
Infant’s shawl, silk embroidery, Mrs. L. HE. Rockwell, Quiney, Ill.. 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind............. 1 00 
Infant’s cap, silk embroidery, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind...... 1 50 
Second premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy, Ill.................. 75 
Sideboard scarf, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............. 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky.............. 1 00 
Dresser furnishings, four pieces, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy, Ill.... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 1 00 
Couch pillow, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, [ll.................... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. J. L. Stout, Jeffersonville, Ind........ 1 00 
Toilet cushion, new style, L. K. Roney, Troy, Obio.............- 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank G. Wood, Indiamapolis.............. 2 00 
Table cover, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy, Ill...................... 3 00 
Second premium, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind.................. 2 00 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Table center, embroidered, Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky.... 
Second premium, Sisters of St. Joseph, Indianapolis.............. 
Handkerchief case, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill............... 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 
Glove case, Mrs. Geo. BH. Brittain, Dayton, Ohio..........:....... 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 
Picture frame, embroidered, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill...... 
Second premium, Mrs. lL. H. Rockwell, Quincy, Tll................ 
Bulgarian work, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............. 
Second premium, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy, Ill.................. 
College pillow, Mrs. Maude Hverett, Indianapolis................ 


Best specimen not mentioned in this class, Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lex- 
RINSE Likpen NOV maser neeet Me tere Stet a cL eR een -caPe Neila shale rena. s, oe Soars Sen eae 
Second premium, Miss Nellie Leeson, Indianapolis............... 


CLASS LXII—Sewing, Machine and Hand. 
(Mrs. W. L. Berryman, Judge, Tipton, Ind.) 
MACHINE WORK. 


Display of ladies’ underwear, Mrs. P. D. Stagg, Greensburg, Ind. . 
Second premium, Mrs. L. HE. Rockwell, Quincy, Ill.............. 
Ladies’ tea jacket, Mrs. E. B. Bryson, Indianapolis.............. 
Second premium, Mrs. L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis........... 


HAND WORK. 


Hemstitching, specimen, Mrs. H. D. Field, Greensburg, Ind........ 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind................ 
Hemstitching, silk, not handkerchief, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indian- 

EAN OTIS pat a te snsstos Rewaite cel s fstts eee TaNee Renee Tey odio CUA Cec aR eter he eet he Ease Sha ateoEHE Seale 
Hemstitching, linen; not handkerchief, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, 

1000 ears Sone ese ain Seni Cane Oh Eich tutte cit bier aac. al eee et ee eee 
Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill.................. 
Drawn work, Mexican, Miss Anna Miller, Quincey, Ill............. 
Second premium, Mrs. H. D. Field, Greensburg, Ind............. 
Infant’s outfit, complete, most sensible and neat, Mrs. C. Dille, 

(SOREN AS) wi Mieke 3 AVG Let aerate (Ree Gy ert et GRC RU a A ee 


CLASS LXIII—Ladies’ Fancy Work. 
(Mrs. W. L. Berryman, Judge, Tipton, Ind.) 


Couch pillow, most sensible, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill...... 
Second premium, Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 
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Infant’s nursery basket, Mrs. L. Brown, Indianapolis........... 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind.................. 
Book cover, linen, Mary J. Lynch, Kokomo, Ind.................. 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............. 
unechyset, Vins: Ii HesRockwellai@ ime ya Wile sevesscieisnsieues cavemen 
Second premium, Mrs. R. H. Talbutt, Lexington, Ky............. 
Doilies, not embroidered, Mrs. H. D. Field, Greensburg, Ind...... 
Second premium, Mrs. C. Dille, Greensburg, Ind................ 
Haney, apron. Mrs: ©; DilleGreensbure, Indies. -seee eee 
Second premium, Mrs. L. Hollingsworth, Indianapolis............ 
Kitchen apron, most practical, Mrs. Geo. E. Brittain, Dayton, Ohio 
Second premium, Helen N. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Table cover, not embroidered, Miss Anna Miller, Quiney, Ill...... 
Second premium, Mrs. L. A. Moore, Terre Haute, Ind............ 
Table center, not embroidered, C. C. Burns, Greensburg, Ind...... 
Second premium, Mrs. L: E. Rockwell, Quincy, Ill.........:...... 
Fancy opera bag, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis............. 
Second premium, Lulu McMullen, Charleston, Ill................. 
laundry bag; Many J: Wynehisokomio, Inde.) een eee 
Second premium, Miss’ Anna Miller, Quincey. Wess ase aoe see 
Quilt, silk, needlework, Miss Anna Miller, Quincy, Ill............ 
Second premium, Mrs. L. H. Rockwell, Quincy, Ill.............. 


CLASS LXIV—For Amateurs Exclusively. 
(Laura A. Fry, Judge, Lafayette, Ind.) 


Best display pictures, 3146x3%4, Benj. W. Douglass, Indianapolis.... 
Second premium, H. P. Dahlen, Terre Haute, Ind................ 
Best display of pictures, 3144x414, H. P. Dahlen, Terre Haute, Ind.. 
pecond ee een W. i acest Tesar cc 


Best display of pices 4x4, Miss Winnie B. Akass, Chicago, 

| | rr a een eareer icteric trot bes a At Ge og EG OS Oe 
Best display of pictures, 5x7, Jas. E. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio..... 
Second premium, H. P. Dahlen, Terre Haute, bas ih SRataRiee Aeedeusta 
Best display of pictures, 644x8%, H. P. Dahlen, Terre Haute, Ind.. 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. rie 
Best specimen, 344x44, Jas. EH. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio......... 
Second premium, Hey ey Dahlen? Derce dla wcer lira s senescent 
Best specimen, 4x5, Benj. W. Douglass, Indianapolis.............. 
Second premium, H. P. Dahlen, Terre Haute, Ind.......:........ 
Best specimen, 444x444, Benj. W. Douglass, Indianapolis.......... 
Second premium, Jas. E. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio.............. 
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Best specimen, 5x7, H. P. Dahlen, Terre Haute, Ind.............. 150) 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 75 
Best specimen, 614x8%4, Jas. E. Taggart, Delaware, Ohio.......... 1 50 
Second premium, A. M. Klein, Crawfordsville, Ind................ 75 


CLASS LXV—Decorative Art Work. 


(Laura A. Fry, Judge, Lafayette, Ind.) 


Wood carving, specimen, John W. Myers, Vincennes, Ind.......... $4 00 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 2 00 
Tapestry painting, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill............ 6 00 
Second premium, Mrs. William Welch, Indianapolis.............. 4 00 
Best bon-bon, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind........ 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis............... cbt 2 00 
Decorated tray, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind...... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis................ 1 00 
Pyrography, specimen, leather, Harold M. Gusdorf, Indianapolis. . 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Frank G. Wood, Indianapolis............. 1 00 
Pyrography, specimen, wood, Harold M. Gusdorf, iadinuancline 2 00 
Second premium, L. A. Wilson, Indianapolis....................-- 1 00 
Pyrocraphy. aisplay, i: A; Wilson, Indiamapolis.,..........5........ 3 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Robt. Adolph, Indianapolis................ 1 50 


CLASS LX VI—Paintings and Drawings—Amateur. 


(Mrs. E. P. Thayer, Judge, Greenfield, Ind.) 


Portrait in oil, from life, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill...... $ 
Second premium, H. EH. Summers, Indianapolis......... é 
Portrait in crayon, from life, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Ghica, ALO, le a 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill. ae 
Portrait in pastel, from life, Miss Minnie B. Akass, C Al eaige! Ul. 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill............. 
Portrait in water colors from life, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, 


ed er 
S 
2 


LMS Ai aceon ieee TMS Dic wee. chs Sea ahisiatts ane, see eats SAE ae estes ls hs eee ee 5 00 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill............. 2 50 
ideal -headinr oly Ee bh. Summers), Indiamapoliss.:.:4%.....-2.. 4. - 3 00 


Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.............. 
Ideal head in crayon, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.......... 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Iowa............ 
Ideal head in water colors, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.... 
Second premium, Winifr@d Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind........... 
Ideal head, pastel, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill....... ests 
Group figure in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill............ 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.............. 


HPP pe nwpe we ¢g 
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Ideal figure in crayon, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill........ 


Second premium, H. KH. Summers, Indianapolis....... BS rea tere a 
Group figure in water colors, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill... 
Second premium, Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind........ sae 
Specimen, flowers in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill...... 
Second premium, Mrs. Geo. i. Brittain, Dayton, Ohio....... enntede 
Display, flowers in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill........ 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, Ohio........ 
Specimen, flowers in water colors, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, 

TMD SS) etipeta te ced nays pa aca eRe peeceetees, Foe oi eee aE OR Ree 7% 
Second premium, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis............. 
Specimen, fruit in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill......... 
Second premium, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind..... : 
Specimen, fruit in water colors, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, 

ONO satay. seachete ee ae ete ee ee sic Sie S hn See alaite tae eae dqeih oe’ oomemezets 
Second premium, Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind..... haere 
Specimen, vegetable in oil, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, 

MTN A src cos tases Stee cee eT eee cee one ajay NT aie a eee 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill........... na te 


Specimen, vegetable in water colors, second premium, Miss Minnie 

B tAkass>'CHicagoy lll: Bers uae fees See ie ee Oe Te 
Display, fruit or vegetable, oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, II. 
Display, fruit or vegetable in water colors, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, 


Spring elds Ohio piss 5 Soe es Fe a Oe eee ee A 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.............. 
Specimen, animal in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill...... 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, Ohio........ 
Specimen, animal in water colors, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, 

10 ee ener ra Gareare tite ray Mer rena ies hs Tey Me Ge cat ob bie 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.............. 


Specimen, game in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akagss, Chicago, Ill......... 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter Springfield, Ohio.......... 
Specimen, game in water colors, second premium, Miss Minnie B. 


Akass, (Chicaeo; alll. soe tisk aden tae Mtb se eee Ob Ra eee i 
Specimen, still life in oil, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, Ohio. 
Second premium, Winifred Austin, Crawfordsville, Ind.......... 
Specimen, still life, water colors, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, 

OHIO SS oc Secars sek stage otace hi toe ee hae one cite eoheee stale or atereete 
Specimen, landscape in oil, H. E. Summers, Indianapelis adisteys erteets “ 


Second premium, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind.... 
Specimen, landscape in water colors, L. M. Churbuck, Brockton, 

IMG ASSI oh. 15a egenbeist Cee Sioa Oe ERIE REL Dee be 6) savers 
Second premium, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind...... 
Display, landscape paintings, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill. . 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.............. 
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Summer scene in oil, Miss Minnie Akass, Chicago, Ill............. 2 50 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia............-. 1 00 
Summer scene in water colors, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.. 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind...... 1 00 
-Autumn scene in oil, H. E. Summers, Indianapolis................ 2 50 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill....... PP EIS 1 00 
Autumn scene, water colors, L. A. Wilson, Indianapolis.......... 2 00 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia. Brawish ete ewes 1 00 
Winter scene in oil, Miss Minnine B. Akass, Chicago, TL. 4 bi eis "0 eS 2 50 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia......... sagtalvs 1 00 
Winter scene in water colors, L. M. Churbuck, Brocton, Mass..... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield Ohio.......... 1 00 
Marine scene in oil, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.......... or 2 50 
Second premium, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia....... Sv ehatocetegs 1 00 
Marine scene, water colors, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill.... 2 00 
Second premium, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis....... ay ae eis 1 00 
Interior scene, oii, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, Ind... . 3 00 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill........... Sa 1 50 
Interior scene, water colors, L. M. Churbuck, Brockton, Mass...... 2 00 
Second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, Chicago, Ill......... Acs takes 1 00 
Specimen, pencil drawing, Mrs. Francis Abraham, Crawfordsville, 

ANGIV ESR e ah ie rte nek a kes Mensa we axe HEEL D eas GeO CIO Spite: 1 00 
Second premium, L. M. Churbueck, Brockton, Mass..... ROE A 75 
Specimen, pen and ink sketch, Fannie H. Frank, Des Moines, Ia... 1 00 
Second premium, L. M. Churbuck, Brockton, Mass..............-- 75 
Display, pen and ink sketch, second premium, Miss Minnie B. 

Aikass> (Chicaeo. Jule 2.7 a. 2 er wie east Seeitsns AO DIET ae Petes: Sie As BM) 
Drawing, charcoal, from antique, specimen, H. E. Summers, 

Tino hia orotate Swe bio Sea woe Oren EE Oo ao mbnorocioc orice syaiieley a Spey UW) 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, Ohio.......... 2 00 
Best display of pastels, second premium, Miss Minnie B. Akass, 

(ClinvOnee- Nba aa Aerie em opmoncco Ob or Wadiced a es ENTER ODAC Sato 2 00 
Best entire rhb paintings and ceamines: Miss Minnie B. Rican 

(On Cal On ll Peeere sek teem meeps nays iste tususs rotae feseus ok io ielseateacieuel ot <sths) eucls io. + LO:00 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. N. Hunter, Springfield, Ohio....... oy aeO0 

CLASS LXVII—Paintings and Drawings—Professional. 
(Mrs. E. P. Thayer, Judge, Greenfield, Ind.) 
Portrait in oil, made in past two years, Fred Vance, Crawfords- 

BVATIND hrce DUT linet ccs ceecbee soreuzice eytsy al ssp henge nahn He ERE ae ecatks hiwcetiars, ote ae ee noalay (0-0) 
Second premium, Mrs. C. EH. Spahr, Indianapolis....... Rranaienetaner: . 8 00 
Portrait in watercolors, Agnes C. Schmidt, Indianapolis......... Se LOEOO 


Second premium, Sisters of St. Francis, Indianapolis.........-. BA 5 00 
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Portrait in crayon, Fred Vance, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 
Second premium, Mrs: H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio.............. 
Portrait*in’pastel, Mrs, ©.) Spahr, Indianapolis:.2.. ese. see: 
Second premium, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio.............. 
Ideal head in oil, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Second premium, Mrs. C. BH. Spahr, Indianapolis...........,...... 
Ideal head in water colors, Mrs. C. E. Spahr, Indianapolis..:..... 
Second premium, Joe L. Krank, Des Moines, Ta.................. 
Ideal figure in oil, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind........... 
Second premium, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio.............. 
Group figure in oil, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Mrs. C. H. Spahr, Indianapolis.................. 
Ideal figure in water colors, Mrs. ©. E. Spahr, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Mrs. W. R. Galpin, Indianapolis................ 
Group figure in water colors, Mrs. C. E. Spahr, Indianapolis...... 
Second premium, Mrs. W. R. Galpin, Indianapolis................ 
Specimen, flowers in oil, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.......... 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Specimen, flowers in water colors, H. V. Palmer, Indianapolis.... 
Second premium, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.................. 
Display, flowers in water colors, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.... 
Second premium, Mrs. C. BE. Spahr, Indianapolis................ 
Specimen, fruit, oil, Fred Vance, Crawfordsville, Ind............ 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Specimen, fruit in water colors, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.... 
Second premium, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio.............. 
Specimen, vegetable in oil, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind.... 
Second premiums Joe ln ranks, Des Moimestlas ss ese ae isan 
Specimen, vegetable in water colors, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia. 
Second premium, Mrs. Robt. Adolph, Indianapolis................ 
Display, fruit or vegetable in oil, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio 
Display, fruit or vegetable in water colors, Mrs. W. R. Galpin, 

PIMVGIAMAP ONS: 1.5. decia ne avete Scaete cle esata eae neeriece evan Fae Peeramen ore rTotenewe ene 
Second premium, Mrs. C. E. Spahr, Indianapolis.................. 
Animal im oil, Joe i: Krank. IOesP Moines Layee. em eis | erence: 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Animal in water colors, G. V. Strauss, Crawfordsville, Ind........ 
Second premium, Mrs. W. R. Galpin, Indianapolis................ 
Game, oil, Mrs. Marie Molesers iMilarion, Winder cmsciserne itn iene 
Second premium, EH \V- Palmer, Imdianapoliss---5--..-- se 


Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Still life, water colors, Joe, L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.......,....., 
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Second premium, Mrs. Robt. Adolph, Indianapolis. . 32 
Specimen, landscape in water colors, G. V. Strauss, Grav fordarilte; 
ERTL mee cesar a ariacto Atl s, apes een c een al wish hey) enckeaal coe akenthehs, sets ae a Ma a. aile) shee 8 
Second premium, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.,................. 
Specimen, landscape, oil, H. V. Palmer, Indianapolis.............. 
Second premium, Fred Vance, Crawfordsville, Ind.............. 
Display, landscape paintings, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind. 
Second premium, Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind................ 
Interior scene, oil, Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind................ 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Interior scene, water colors, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Inc. . 
Second premium, Mrs. W. R. Galpin, Indianapolis. Se 
Drawing from antique, head, Mrs. C. E. Spahr, Indian: ais. 
Second premium, Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind................ 
Drawing, from antique, figure, Mrs. C. E. Spahr, Indianapolis..... 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Drawanes- animal Mrs: GC. He Spahr; Indianapolis. 95 is. . o1- + a. 
Second premium, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio.............. 
Drawing, architectural, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind...... 
Drawing, mechanical, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind........ 
Second premium, Joe L. Frank, Des Moines, Ia.................. 
Pen and ink drawing, Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind............ 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Charcoal drawing from life, Fred Vance, Crawfordsville, Ind...... 
Second-premium, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio............. 
Best display of pastels, Mrs. Marie Folger, Marion, Ind.......... 
Second premium, Mrs. C. E. Spahr, Indianapolis. ae 
Best display of crayons, Mrs. H. W. Barnitz, Urbana, Ohio. 
Second premium, Helen M. Goodwin, New Castle, Ind............ 
Best entire exhibit paintings and drawings, Helen M. Goodwin, 
News Gastlenel mdi ci satitate os ass sch ocusteihc ic bielevahenal SOK alerts Src eneig 
Second premium, Mrs. C. EH. Spahr, Indianapolis.................. 


CLASS LX VIII—China—Amateur. 
(Laura A. Fry, Judge, Lafayette, Ind.) 


Painting on china, Dresden, Mrs. Mary A. Garver, Indianapolis. 
Seconds premium, Mrs. B.D; (Clark, Indianapolis. .5 54:5 .2..54. 4. 
Painting on china, Persian, specimen, L. IX. Roney, Troy, Ohio.... 
Second premium, Josephine B. Stayman, Indianapolis............ 
Painting on china, gold relief work, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indian- 
LOM Suerte tn ap acts o Rea ew! ar sae re cua oy Mui cael el awersi cles a coeile, shellelei ae awaits 
Second premium, Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis. : 
Painting on china, enamel, Flora V. Greenstreet, Indian: polis: 
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Second premium, Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis................ 
Painting on china, punch bowl and cups, flowers, second premium, 
Mrs. hy Wolcott. Imdianapoliseennrcesse- sic eyes Bone Pevaitens s 
Painting on china, punch bowl and cups, fruit, Mrs. E. P. Thayer, 
Greenfield, Tndinaets Seca een Re eee 
Second premium, Mrs. #. D. Clark, Indianapolis........:......... 
Painting on china, tankard and cups, second premium, Mrs. Willis 
Hugates. Indianapolistpns ge. Tate eee ee eee cet Orin en ee 


Painting on china, claret pitcher, Mis. KH. P. Thayer, Greenfield, 
Tirade: ts ie aitasto: ouhe ebbteh lone eh temret eae eosin eros Rar EAS TN We Re og. che Ce en 
Painting on china, jardiniere, flowers, L. Ik. Roney, Troy, Ohio.... 


Second premium, Elinor B. English, Indianapolis...........:.... 
Painting on china, Doulton, specimen, Mrs. Willis Fugate, Indian- 
AD OLS oe ed eee te eis Sea sages Pare eta CH Re Ree eho MI eee % 


Second premium, Josephine B. Stayman, Indianapolis............ 
Painting’ on china, fruit set, compote and plates, Mrs. Willis 

Mugate, Indiamapolisizin sashes korea ieee aoa ee eee 
Second premium, HlinorsByhord) indianapolis ss. see eee 
Painting on china, chocolate set, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis 


Painting on china, salad set, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis. .. 
Second premium, Mrs. EK. P. Thayer, Greenfield, Ind........... PS 
Painting on china, library set, Mrs. Daisy GC. Altland, Indianapolis 
Second premium, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis............ . 


Painting on china, pudding set, Mrs. Willis Fugate, Indianapolis. . 
Second premium, Mrs. E. P. Thayer, Greenfield, Ind.............. 
-ainting on china, manicure, Mrs. Willis Fugate, Indianapolis... . 
Second premium, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis............. 
Painting on china, six plates, Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis. . 
Second premium, Josephine B. Stayman, Indianapolis............ 
Painting on china, six plates, figure, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indian- 

EY 00) Wi eRe eC Tea em hel ohn etree OM Ra cok alt ry As rier MES Fee Leo F Ou.t 
Second premium, Mrs. BE. D. Clark, Indianapolis.......:........:. 
Painting on china, six plates, flowers or fruit, Flora V. Greenstreet, 

Indiama polite. sc. Fhe. eis hen eirothetene rate Are el onshore nae eRe pe eee 
Second premium, Mrs. EH. P. Thayer, Greenfield, Ind.............. 
Ideal head, china or porcelain, Mrs. CQ) EH. Spahr, Indianapolis. ..... 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis............... 
Ideal figure, china or porcelain, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis 
Second) premium) le Khe Roney rover OMiOn seems ee eee eee 
-ainting on china, portrait, Mrs. Geo. Brittain, Dayton, Ohio...... 
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Second premium, Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis..... rere evare ices ons 
Painting on china, dusted tinting, Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis 
Second premium, Mrs. EH. D. Clark, Indianapolis.......... Sere erase 
Painting on china, lustre, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis...... 
Second premium, Mrs. E. P. Thayer, Greenfield, Ind......... ae ature 
Painting on china, conventional, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, Indianapolis 


Painting on china, six cups and saucers, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, 
NGUU GENT DONS mmrseee rae: reer ore ee teaee stot ators ert, cites oUh, suet ers) sroreheiel eV site sara goune 


(CUM Cee ee eee atu reactance tietece coe hectenevcrerslleisucrere dora leet o, omntelel ee acbs Sra ratte 
Second premium, Mrs. Chas. Kramer, Indianapolis............... 
Painting on china, underglaze display, Mrs. W. 8. Day, Indian- 


Painting on china, mineral colors, display, second premiums, Mrs. 
Br ee eeina ven Ge CTimMel (crete tein) circle cieke ols oMayous ais ioje ors ele veyelia:s ; 
Painting on china, under instruction, Mrs. E. P. Thayer, Greenfield, 
TE |e nicer eras cna es eiaite « Spec Ce aiedun are aioue ontte ies ce Soc AIO OC fire 
Second premium, Josephine B. Stayman, Indianapolis........... ss 
Best specimen, not mentioned in this class, Mrs. Mary R. Garver, 
TUM OU Some nicealarseereiorstovey cuewtre eet sten sla. ose) epatousiNers ley/e,'6. el'eia aor epe. sacar 
Second premium, Josephine B. Stayman, Indianapolis............ 
Best entire display of china painting, Mrs. Willis Fugate, Indian- 
ADONIS! ees ia te ote ier eore ean ewan ee eS cleinjeis niet s'e"eaine lee os AR 
Second premium, Flora V. Greenstreet, Indianapolis.............. 


CLASS LXIX*-China—Professional. 


(Laura A. Fry, Judge, Lafayette, Ind.) 
o 


Painting on china, Dresden, specimen, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indian- 

BVOYOUE Ss Sc did Sutter 2G diGte cra J01.8 orenelicd EONS OLG) Gace nC uC O IG CRE ICRE ROR NCI aCe 
Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis.............. 
Painting on china, Persian, specimen, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indian- 

AD OM Stemeen ence Retainer ee ene gal see etctshens ernie fo se aie 's aise yee) ele es alee © aes 
Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis............... 
Painting on china, lamp, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis............ 
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Second premium, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis.................. 
?ainting on china, three ornamental pieces, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, 

TINGTAMAPOMIS’ y 5.2 a-dsedwt 3 Seoescehel spouceatets were aus tewe Care: Oe eRe CME eae 
Second premium, H. VY. Palmer, Indianapolis. . a Sa aren 
-ainting on china, relief, gold, Mrs. W. S. Day, TaGian: polis aceite 
Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis.............. 
Painting on china, Doulton, specimen, Mis. Minnie Wilcox, Indian- 

UTD OLS onstage ks Bites acc ayen Sua te een oe apne wet ony oe ee Ie rciea ERED AU Le eee ea 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis................:. 
Painting on china, enamel, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis............... 
Painting on china, tankard and cups, flowers, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, 


MM GTAN AWOL Spe rene cau cks Sone newe we sens Abe ieee ele ac are eee noche eyouenen oe reaeete ke 
Painting on china, tankard and cups, figure, Mrs. W. 8S. Day, In- 
Gianapolissenemee soe Bae Re Ce ARNT EMEA TORO ec TT, UID IE ee ote 
Second premium, Mrs. William Welch, Indianapolis............ 
Second premium, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis........-........- 
-ainting on china, punch bowl and cups. Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, 
Mn CianaPOlis rs qa seedesp ow wot esailedi gens whale eu slavay -oisaeeao hone rete sae 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis.................. 
sainting on china, poster plaque, game, H. V. Palmer, Indian- 
apolis ‘ 5 Sadst Or ctegees 
Second premium, MERE Wd Ww ele h. Teellan Rpts ic ualsneye Seer Seis eae 
Jardiniere, Mrs. William Welch, Indianapolis.................... 
Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis............... 
-ainting on china, claret pitcher and cups, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, 
TMGTAMAPONIS 8 7) eisai ak Reootne reaper na amece oc oh este neuey oun te heee meutemeltneac Pes TA eI eae 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis.................. 
Painting on china, Saree set, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis 
Second premium, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis................... 
Painting on china, tea set, ae Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis...... 


Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis. Sewens 
Painting on china, salad set, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indi: napolis. 
Second premium, Mrs. W. 8S. Day, Indianapolis........ Te 
Painting on china, library set, Mis. Minnie Wilcox, Tdi wnapolis. 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis. areas 
Painting on china, fruit set, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indian: apouie? 


Second pgemium, Mrs) Wes, Day. dndianapoliSe accrues 
Painting on china, pudding set, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis.... 
Second premium; Mirss Wo Ss.) Day, indianapolisi swe cerselcieeieretene 
Painting on china, soup set, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis......... 


Painting on china, mush and milk set, Mrs. Wm. Welsh, Indian- 
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Painting on china, six plates, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis. . 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis.................. 
China of conventional design, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis. . 
Second premium, Mrs. W. 8S. Day, Indianapolis................... 
Ideal head, china or porcelain, H. V. Palmer, Indianapolis........ 
Second premium, Sisters of St. Francis, Indianapolis.............. 
Ideal figure, china or porcelain, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis... . 
Second premium, Sisters of St. Francis, Indianapolis. : 
Portrait, china, original design, Sisters of St. Francis, Tadinnapol 
Second premium, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis................... 
Painting on china, dusted tinting, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis. . 
perena penne Mrs. SS Wilcox, Pees NAS Pe ogee 


Bead Seri es: Ne: Wilcox, Tridianapolis PEE eG Ok 
Decorated water pitcher, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis............ 


Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis.............. 
Painting on china, under instruction, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indian- 
ED [DG il Stews arian os above og ee erates rouse cal oh seal oR ral se Remiox el ©" ay cheer oath series: yeh chinyoy 


Second premium, Mrs. W. S. Day, Indianapolis................... 
Painting on china, six cups and saucers, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, 
Hoy ET ATV AD OS oes eee apt cache ey aeieteet eke sral ice syayay sin six/e aids Gate a eree e6. 
Second premium, Mrs. Wm. Welch, Indianapolis. ie sie Adeline 
Painting on china, punch cups, Mrs. W. 8S. Day, imatitapolis a a aeunye 
Second premium, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, Indianapolis.............. 
Painting on china, plaque of flowers from nature, H. V. Palmer, 
Indianapolis : : Le 
Second premium, Mrs. Minute Wileos. indianapolis! ‘ 
Best entire display china painting, Mrs. Minnie Wilcox, inate: 
DOL Staeeeer eee ere eet ee an erase aed s eta eet Kote Grell ailing wishale 
Second premium, Mrs, W. S. Day, Indianapolis.................. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Indiana Horticultural Society. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING AT FRANKLIN, 
AUGUST 12 AND 13, 


1902. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The Indiana State Horticultural Society, by invitation received from 
the Johnson County Horticultural Society, met at Franklin, Johnson 
County, on Tuesday and Wednesday, August 12-13, 1902. The Johnson 
County Fair Association had suitably adorned their Floral Hall and the 
day sessions were held there, and the evening session at ————— Hall, in 
the city. 


President Stevens called the meeting to order at 10 o’clock a. m., and 
introduced Mr. J. W. Nixon, Mayor, who, in the following words, gave 
the Society and its members welcome: 

Visiting Members of the State Horticultural Society of Indiana: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—It gives me great pleasure to extend to you, 
in behalf of the citizens of Franklin, a most hearty welcome. You repre- 
sent the most ancient and honorable of vocations. More than sixty cen- 
turies old, coeval with man himself and approved of God, as he planted 
the first garden eastward in Hden and placed Adam and Eve therein; 
but Eve’s curiosity and Adam’s susceptibility led to the disorganization 
of this first horticultural society, and gave birth to its twin sister, agricul- 
ture, and since the line of demarcation between the two has been illy 
detined. Among the grand galaxy of names emblazoned upon the world’s 
history, none shine brighter than many of the devotees of horticulture. 
While you have an Adam, Noah, Elisha, Amos, Naboth, Boaz, Burns, 
Washington, and the Minute Men of the Revolution, who fought from 
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Lexington to Yorktown; Lincoln, Garfield, Wilson and many others of 
lesser fame, you have Cain, the first murderer, King Ahab, Queen Jezebel, 
and many others of equal criminal tendencies. But there is no more moral 
or religious class than the husbandmen; they live near Nature and Na- 
ture’s god; they believe in protecting virtue and repressing vice; they be- 
lieve that virtue is imbedded in the very constitution of Nature, and to 
ignore this fundamental fact brings in its wake moral bankruptcy. 

No vocation so safe, free and independent as yours; while your mem- 
bers are so vast, but rarely does one of them go into bankruptey, while 
ninety-three per cent. of merchants fail to gain a competency. God has 
permitted you to live in the grandest age, and in the best government on 
the face of the globe. This is an age of moral] purity, activity, and ad- 
vancement, and the idle youth mortgages the possibilities of the future, 
and vicious habits are but the deadly Upas shadow of moral and financial 
death. The man who succeeds must not only be equal to the emergency, 
but must be able to create an emergency where none exists. Men are not 
so much the product of the times as the times are what men make them. 
Men in this age can not rest upon the honors acquired by their ancestors, 
or their own past acts, or knowledge; the question is not what you know, 
but what you can do. It is truly an age of the survival of the fittest. 
This is pre-eminently the land of the young man; they conduct and con- 
trol the affairs of this country as do the young men of no other country 
on the globe. Our institutions develop the youth. You have a eciass of 
schools that not only furnish knowledge, but train their students in their 
application of it. There is no cutting across lots to success in horticul- 
ture, as the most of you well know. You are progressive, and have kept 
time with the march of events, and have secured recognition at the hands 
of our government, and one of your number is among the advisers of the 
chief magistrate of the nation. We have, 1 am informed, an agricultural 
output of $8,000,000,000, and with five per cent. of the world’s population 
and seven per cent. of its area, we are about equal, industrially, to half 
the remainder of mankind. Husbandry is the foundation stone of our pros- 
perity, the keystone in the arch of our government. From the farm come 
our greatest thinkers, statesmen, warriors and patriots. Around the farm 
fireside the mother instills into her sons and daughters the love of God 
and country. I look back to the old farm life of my youth with great 
pleasure; those were halcyon days, oases in the desert of life. I am 
most happy to meet you today. Allow me to again extend to you, on 
behalf of the citizens of our fair city of Franklin, a mnost hearty welcome. 


RESPONSE BY PRESIDENT W. W. STEVENS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen--I will say in response to the Mayor’s address 
that if any of us entertained a doubt about meeting with a cordial wel- 
come here from the good people of Franklin and Johnson County, I think 
that doubt has now been dispelled. 
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This State Horticultural Society holds two meetings each year, one 
of them a winter meeting, at which the discussion of general topics is 
indulged in. The election of officers and a general management of the 
Society is conducted. We hold our summer meeting out in different parts 
of the State with some local society, upon their invitation, and it is upon 
the invitation of the Society of Johnson County that we are here today. 

Horticulture in its broadest sense includes much more than we prob- 
ably at first comprehend. In the first place, we have the branch ealled 
pomology, which includes the growth and production of the larger 
fruits, the apple, peach, plum, etc. This is probably the leading branch 
of horticulture as we find it in this State. 

Then we have another branch, garden culture, which includes the 
growth of small fruits, vegetables and all kinds of garden products. This 
is also a large industry in our State, especially near our towns and vil- 
lages. We find it is increasing in the southern part of the State, where 
the larger part of the products are now being shipped to northern markets. 
This comes second under the general head of horticulture. 

Then we have floriculture, a most profitable business for horticultur- 
ists in many parts of the State, and it is an important matter in every 
home. Not only the farmer’s home, but the dwellers of our villages and 
cities are interested, or should be interested, in the growing of flowers. 
This is something that all are somewhat interested in. We like to see the 
long, expansive lawn in front of our residences fittingly set to beds of 
flowers. There is nothing that gives the setting to our homes as well: 
it gives you an idea of refinement, beauty, fitness, as you approach the 
home. 

We make this summer meeting an observation meeting. We come 
here not only to discuss things of local importance, but to get ob ect les- 
sons as well. We hope to get something that we can take home and profit 
from in the future. This meeting not only includes the discussion of 
topics of interest from those who attend, but we expect to learn from the 
environment. 

We accept the kindly words of Mayor Dixon and will make ourselves 
at home while we are in Franklin and Johnson County. We rest assured 
we will try and carry away with us as much information as will probably 
be imparted to the people living in this vicinity. 

I believe now, without any further remarks, we will get down to busi- 
ness. We have quite a lengthy program before us. We must be prompt. 
If you have any questions to ask, address them to the Secretary or speaker 
who address you. All are cordially invited to take part in our proceed- 
ings. We will get down to our program at once, and proceed first with the 
roll eall, 
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The following members were present and enrolled under their names: 
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President Stevens: I will appoint and announce the following com- 
mittees: 


On Awards—W. C. Reed. 

On Flowers—Mrs. H. J. Howland, Mrs: Sylvester Johnson and Mr. 
J. C. Grossman. 

On Resolutions—Sylvester Johnson, W. 8. Ratliff and H. M. Stout. 

On Nomenclature—E. Y. Teas and Prof. J. Troop. 


On motion Prof. Troop’s address on “The Seventeen Year Locust” was 
postponed till this evening and a recess taken till 1:30 o’clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. . 
Tuesday, 1:30 p. m. 


President Stevens: Secretary Flick wants to make some announce- 
ments. 


Secretary Flick: We have enrolled sixty-eight members up to, this 
time. If any have come in since the noon recess, please let them enroll, 
and we invite all who are not members to join our Society. You will 
receive all the publications free and help to educate our people in fruit 
growing. The membership fee is one dollar, or fifty cents to members of 
local societies. 


President Stevens: We will now proceed with the program. The first 
subject for this afternoon is ‘Possibilities of Indiana for Apple Growing 
on a Commercial Seale.” The first paper on this subject will be read by 
Mr. J. B. Burris, of Cloverdale, Ind. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INDIANA FOR APPLE GROWING ON a 
COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


BY J. B. BURRIS, CLOVERDALE. 


The members of this Society need not be reminded of the fact so often 
demonstrated that Indiana possesses conditions most favorable to com- 
mercial orcharding. But while such recognized conditions do exist, com- 
paratively few have taken advantage of the same. It has been a question 
with the writer why so few carry to a realization these opportunities. 
Efforts have been made to create an enthusiasm for orchard planting, but 
with little success. I feel satisfied that no business could be so success~- 
fully exploited in favored districts of our State as apple growing. After 
noting the gross neglect permitted by the average grower to his orchard, 
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I am inclined to believe that orcharding, if carried to a successful venture, 
at least at the present time, must be conducted on a large scale, and nec- 
essarily a thoroughly practical one. Individuals or companies should 
plant large areas, the care of which should be given over to a well-in- 
formed, experienced grower. 

I feel that a number of successful ventures of this kind would do 
more to develop orcharding, and especially apple growing, than all the 
agitation given the subject by talking and lecturing upon what we know 
to be true. Besides, it would give us a reputation beyond the borders of 
the State, attracting buyers of fruit and fruit lands. |. 

Success in apple growing in Indiana can be expressed in one word— 
eare. Care in selecting locations, care in selecting varieties adapted to 
different localities, care in cultivation, including fertilizing, care in spray- 
ing, care in packing and marketing. This lack of well-directed effort is 
the source of failure of many who engage in apple growing, or any other 
business, for that matter. 

I feel that it were better, from a commercial standpoint, for the indi- 
vidual farmer to plant more extensively than he does, provided, of course, 
the planting is judiciously done. A great deal of the expense of orcharding 
is in the fighting of fungi and insect pests, and this work will be the bet- 
ter and more effectively done when more is invested. It is easier to neg- 
lect a few trees, thinking them not worth the bother. Besides, pests and 
disease are not so prevalent, and trees bear better when planted in larger 
areas. Cultivation would porbably be better done in the case of the large 
orchard, for tools adapted to the business would be purchased. Perhaps 
one of the best arguments for extensive planting is in the matter of mar- 
keting. Buyers are attracted to districts where large orchards abound 
and where these orchards are limited to a few varieties. Transportation 
in this State is now a minor consideration. 

Thousands of acres of cheap lands suitable for apple growing could 
be made valuable in eight years, yielding creditable revenues to the State 
and the owner. I have no desire to give an optimistic coloring to the 
business of apple growing in a commercial way, for, like all ventures, it 
is beset with reverses and difficulties. But it does seem that with suitable 
land selling at from ten to fifteen dollars per acre that in a few years’ 
time ean be made to realize three times its former value, there is not 
much of an element of chance. Recently a small grower in my own 
neighborhood sold his orchard of fruit at one dollar per bushel on the 
tree, the buyer taking all risks; and an inferior quality of Maiden Blush 
is retailing at the present time in the Indianapolis market at forty cents 
per peck. 

The hillside farmer of Indiana must of necessity quit grain growing 
because of wasted fertility. Let us insist that he engage in apple grow- 
ing. I know a vast deal of matter has been written, much of it presented 
to this Society, in the same strain as this paper. 
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1 have wondered if there was any new or novel method by which the 
importance of the subject of apple growing could be presented to the 
farming and landholding class of our State. Perhaps there is no better 
way than has been suggested, viz.: Let each enthusiastic horticulturist 
present an object lesson to those about him and hope for good and lasting 
results. 


President Stevens: We will now hear a paper on the same subject by 
KF. M, Buker. 


POSSIBILITIES OF COMMERCIAL APPLE GROWING 
IN INDIANA. 


BY F. M. BUKER, ROME CITY. 


Endeavoring to comply with the request for a paper on the possibili- 
ties of Indiana for growing apples on a commercial seale, will state that 
I am unacquainted with the southern and central belts of the State, never 
having visited either, and from personal observation know nothing of the 
capabilities of those sections for apple growing. I have grown apples to 
a limited extent in the northern belt of the State, and have observed the 
system of apple growers in the past and which is still much practiced, 
namely, to plant the tree and let nature do the rest. That method thirty 
or forty years ago gave the early planters an abundance of excellent fruit, 
but owing to a change in conditions, obvious to all apple growers, the 
method is not now producing the results it formerly did, and the scarcity 
of good apples and the exorbitant price they command ougnt to suggest 
the necessity of a better method of production. 

The commercial grower has found that better method, and will grow 
the commercial apples of northern Indiana, unless the private growers 
adopt the methods which give success to the commercial grower. The 
northern belt of the State, situated on the great glacial drift which covers 
bedrock to a depth of several hundred feet, with an average elevation 
of nearly 900 feet above the gulf climate, modified by proximity to the 
great lakes, and not subject to destructive spring frost, presents an in- 
viting field for the labors of the commercial grower of apples. 


President Stevens: Mr. Waltman, of Nashville, a successful apple 
grower, will read the next paper. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF INDIANA FOR GROWING APPLES ON 
A COMMBERCIAL SCALE. 


BY WM. M. WALTMAN, NASHVILLE. 


When our forefathers came to the State of Indiana, sixty, seventy and 
eighty years ago, in the southern portion of the State they found a soil 
and climate that was suitable to the growth of timber. The hills and 
the valleys were covered with an immense growth of poplar, walnut, oak, 
beech, sugar, lynn, hickory and other timber, and among this growth 
could be found wild fruits of crab apples, persimmons, grapes, blackber- 
ries, Sarvises, hawes, huckleberries and many others. 

The lay of the land is rolling and hilly, with here a high peak, yonder 
a ridge dividing the waters of the various streams winding their courses 
to the Ohio river, and arms from these ridges are putting out every few 
rods, and between each arm is a deep gulch or ravine which form the feed- 
ers for the streams. So that the surface ot the land in the southern part 
of the State is uneven and what is termed “hilly,” thereby giving the lands 
the best surface drainage possible, 12nd not only a surface drainage, but 
also the deep gulches leading down from these high ridges gives a good 
atmospheric drainage. The soil is of the red, yellow and white clay mix- 
ture underlaid first with a shale of sandstone which, when exposed to the 
air or freezing, dissolves and becomes soluble, and is rich in the fertilizing 
qualities that produce timber growth. After you get below the shale, then 
you strike sand or limestone, which has large crevices or seams and per- 
mits the roots of trees to penetrate its seams or crevices, from whence 
they draw very rich support, giving them a most vigorous and healthy 
growth. : 

The climate is of the medium, having in the winter season from 
freezing to zero, and sometimes ten or fifteen below, and in spring, sum- 
mer and fall nice, lovely and balmy temperature, from freezing to ninety 
degrees, and in extreme cases may reach the one hundred mark. The sea- 
sons are supplied, usually, with a sufficient amount of moisture, and 
droughts seldom or never occur of long enough duration to kill or injure 
the strong and healthy timber, and in the spring following one of the 
seasons that we term a drought the timber will put forth her foliage 
strong and vigorous. ‘ 

The lands above described are cheap, and thousands of acres of the 
unimproved lands can be bought for from five to ten dollars per acre. It 
is true that most of the merchantable timber from said lands has been 
removed, and the forest fires have destroyed many other trees, but the 
land being of such nature, soon puts forth a new growth of timber, and 
fields and plats that have been cleared and ‘turned out’ for a few years 
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now look as if they had never been in a state of cultivation, and would 
be taken by many to haye their virgin timber remaining. 

The surrounding scenery is beautiful, grand and healthy; yonder to 
your right is a high and lofty ridge over 1,000 feet above the sea level; 
near by a deep gulch hundreds of feet deep; in front a sparkling stream 
winding its way to the Ohio, with rich, fertile valleys suitable for corn, 
wheat, oats and rye; and to the left and all around you may be seen the 
curling smoke from the trains, steamboats and factories at Indianapolis, 
Franklin, Columbus, Martinsville, Bloomington, Bedford, Seymour, New 
Albany, Madison and many other places that tell us that there are many 
persons that would like to have a good luscious apple to eat. 

Such as I have partially described is the condition of the soil, the lay 
of the lands, the climate and the fertility of the soil for growing timbers 
and fruit, the beautiful seasons and surroundings, the vine-clad hills and 
-valleys being equal to that of Italy. While the low black and rich lands 
of the valleys and prairies are the places for raising corn, wheat and 
other cereals; yet the conveniences of market, the vigorous and healthy 
growth of the few apple trees that have been planted, the beautiful color, 
sweet flavor and abundance of the fruit they bear, tell us that the “‘possi- 
bilities of growing apples in southern Indiana on a commercial seale” is 
good—yes, very good, and only need the nerve and pluck of some future 
“Johnnie Appleseed with one pocket filled with appleseed and the other 
with his Bible,” to come again and demonstrate that those hills and ridges 
are the places intended by the Great Architect for the raising of apples. 


DISCUSSION. 


J. A. Burton: Mr. President—In considering the possibility of the land 
and the people, I believe so far as the land is concerned the possibility of 
Indiana for growing apples is equal to that of any land on earth. But 
so far as ‘the people are concerned, there is not much hope. They are 
slow to take a hold. We need more Yankees among them, 


Wim. M. Waltman: One time I was standing on the street in the city 
of Columbus, and my attention was called to the people that were pass- 
ing me. I began to think of what they were talking about, and I listened, 
and to my surprise nine out of every ten were talking how to make a 
dollar. Show the people how to grow apples, and that the apples will 
produce the dollar. I took a piece of land that would not sell for taxes. 
I bought it in for the walnut trees that were on it. I put out an orchard 
on that land. The first crops I got off of it brought me $100 an acre. 
That’s the way to give it a start. Show them it will produce apples, and 
that apples will produce the money. 


Mr. IWingsbury: Let us hear from Mr. Flick. 


W. B. Flick: I think Mr. Burton has touched one point of the ques- 
tion, a very important one; so did Mr. Waltman. All we need to do is to 
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convince people that there is money in it, and we can best do that by 
object lessons. Of course, you do not want to, and I do not want to 
start the object orchards, but it ought to be done in every community. 
Now, the conditions that surround apple growing are different from what 
they were a few years ago. Hight or ten years ago all of you know that 
in an apple year we could not dispose of all of them; they were not 
profitable; we could not sell them because of a gorged market, and had 
to lose many from the fact that there was no way of keeping them. We 
now have cold storage within reach of every part of the State. Apples 
can be kept from summer to summer as good as they were when they 
came from the trees. This, you will readily see, gives us a chance to 
keep them without flooding the market. There is ready sale in Indianapo- 
lis, Chicago and every other large city. There may be others where there 
is a slight demand for apples in cold storage. Indianapolis and Chicago, 
I am informed, never had as many apples in cold storage as they wanted, 
and Mr. Burton and Mr. Waltman have shown, and I think I have myself, 
that apple growing in Indiana can be made very profitable. There is 
nothing that one can put his land to that will bring him any more money 
than apple growing. I have an orchard of fifteen acres that was planted 
in 1875. I have had one total failure. Every other year except that one 
I have made money enough to pay all expenses and have something be- 
sides. My orchard has been bearing twenty years. The general average 
year after year is about $60 an acre above expenses. I paid $65 an acre 
for my land and put it out. It is worth now perhaps $100 or $125 without 
the fruit. I make nearly my land back every year. It is not the hard, 
intricate matter it is supposed to be. Any person with good common sense 
can attend to it. All he has to do is to have the energy and a liking for 
his business. I believe that Indiana possesses advantages for apple grow- 
ing that no other State west of the Allegheny mountains possesses. She 
has the climate and soil. It has been demonstrated by the above showing. 
She has the market from the west and east, north and south. She has a 
Market at home which will consume all the apples that Indiana can grow 
for years to come. I am anxious about this matter, and would be glad 
to see Indiana wake up to her possibilities in apple growing. 


President Stevens: Does central I!linois possess any better advan- 
tages for apple growing than most of Indiana, and why is it that the fruit 
industry along the apple growing line is more thoroughly tested, and the 
apples are larger than we are growing? 


W. B. Flick: It appears they grow fine apples in central and south- 
ern Illinois. Their land is, perhaps, a great deal of it like southern Indi- 
ana; they are subject to pests and conditions that we are not. Their 
apples mature earlier than ours; thereby less valuable for cold storage. 
They are further away from the eastern market. I don’t think they can 
excel us in quality and color. They may have larger apples, but for qual- 
ity and color they can not excel us. 
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President Stevens: Let us hear from Mr. Burton. 


Joseph A. Burton: I don’t know what you want to hear. I am mak- 
ing money out of my orchard. Mine is an object orchard. I go around and 
tell people to come and see it. I am more than making the money on my 
orchard, I am getting enjoyment. There is a difference between our peo- 
ple and the Illinois people. Over in Illinois every tree is a Ben Davis. 
We don’t have to grow Ben Davis. We can grow better kinds, but our 
people don’t do it. I don’t know how to explain. You will have to make 
them understand the fun and the profit of apple growing. 


Prof. Troop: I have tried for a good many years to make the people 
believe that Indiana was a good fruit growing State. It seems to me 
that there are four conditions that are necessary in growing fruit— 
climate, soil, location, and the proper kind of a man. Perhaps they ought 
to be reversed. I think that the greater portion of this State is good for 
apple growing, except, perhaps, through the northwestern part. Our 
State is not entirely in the fruit growing section, but through the north- 
east, the east and the southern part of the State I don’t believe 
you can find better fruit growing land anywhere than we have in 
those localities, both in regard. to soil and location. If there is intelli- 
gence and work brought to bear there is no reason why we should not 
grow apples equally with Illinois, Ohio and Iowa. Many varieties we 
can grow much better than they can with their conditions. It seems to 
me that success in apple growing from a commercial standpoint is sure, 
and the only thing that seems to be lacking is men—men with the proper 
makeup. Many men plant orchards and expect them to take care of 
themselves, and then wonder why they don’t make money out of them. 
Wherever I have traveled where a man has planted an orchard and taken 
care of it, he is making money. This year they have good crops of apples, 
bringing a good price, and the same result will be found every year to a 
greater or less extent. 


Mr. Kingsbury: Orchards that have been properly taken care of have 
been showing a good degree of «profit to the owner, but that is not the 
experience this year, and I doubt if it is Prof. Troop’s. I would like for 
him to point to a single orchard that is like anything in full bearing. I 
visited one of the orchards, kept by one of the best apple growers in the 
State, a few weeks ago, and the orchard certainly has not anything to 
complain of in the way of soil or care that an orchard requires, and he 
has not ten trees in his whole orchard that are anything like being full; 
only one variety would give him a profitable crop this year. Maiden’s 
Blush is the only apple doing any good this year. 


Mr. Hobbs: I can tell of one instance coming to my observation re- 
cently, and that is some Winesap apple trees on Mr. S —’s place. 1 was 
there some weeks ago. Mr. S. pointed out some trees that had borne 
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continuously good crops for five years. These trees, however, have had 
the best care; they had been sprayed and thinned so the trees were not 
allowed to exceed themselves. They were ready for business next year, 
same as this year. The trees overbear themselves, and in a case like 
last year we have a failure. It was a miracle for the tree to pull through 
the extreme drought. We did not expect fruit the following year. 


HE. Y. Teas: I don’t believe any one with common sense expects 4 
crop of apples every year, but then there are many places in Indiana 
where apples bear plentifully and are nice. There are plenty of places 
where orchards do first rate. In our own Wayne County, along the 
sfreams on the first and second bottoms, there are orchards which after 
a few years never do any good, but on the hills they do first rate. A man 
has to select certain localities for growing fruit. He has to use common 
sense. In the growing of apples, especially in the central and northern 
part, my observation is that success is not so certain as it is on the hill 
lands in the southern part. I think one reason why it seems to me that 
Illinois is ahead of Indiana is that the people are better informed on apple 
growing. I think that a great many of the Hoosiers, especially in the 
southern part of the State, lack enterprise. 


Mr. Little: I think we all ought to be very well satisfied with the 
apple crop this year, when we take into consideration the extreme drought 
we had last year. Trees can not have a good crop where they are allowed 
to overbear. 


Mr. Elliott: I will say a few words on this subject. I went to spray- 
ing my orchards. Two of them I sprayed this year thoroughly, and I 
have a good crop of apples; two of them I did not spray, and I have no 
apples in them. I have more apples, with the exception of one individual, 
than all others in the whole township. I was offered $1,000 for ninety 
trees. If there is not money in that, then I don’t know what there is money 
in. There is a way of leading a boy or even a girl to like apple growing; 
give them an interest in what you have. If you make them do the work 
and take all the money, they, of course, will become discouraged. I have 
gotten so old I can not climb trees any more. I have a granddaughter 
keeping house for me; she climbs the trees and saws the limbs off 
when I direct her. Some people ask her if she is not ashamed 
to do that. She says: ‘I am not ashamed to do anything for 
grandpa.” I also have a grandson, and we live only five miles 
from Connersville. I give that boy all the strawberries he can sell, 
so I am trying to teach him how to do business. He is selling 
apples while I am here today. We had a storm Sunday; we picked up 
thirty or forty bushels of apples. That boy is taking them to Conners- 
ville, getting one dollar a bushel for windfalls. Where they are not 
spraying the codling moth has ruined the apples entirely. My apples are 
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fair all over. If you spray a tree, let me tell you one thing: You must 
get all around that tree and throw the spray thoroughly all over. I take 
my paris green and mix it up in one-half-gallon cans and let it stand for 
about five or six days before I want to use it. For 300 gallons of water 
I take three pounds of paris green and three pounds of arsenic. I put the 
arsenic in salsoda and boil for aii hour, let stand five or six days, then 
add twelve or fifteen pounds of sulphate of copper and as much lime 
as I want to for pears. I don’t think I have seen a dozen worms in all 
the pears. I have fifty peach trees. There is one thing about them, they 
hold the spray better than an apple. 


Prof. Troop: I would like to ask some of those old apple growers 
if there is any good reason why an apple tree will not bear every year? 


A Member: They just won’t do it. I have a Jeniton tree which bears 
every other year, and always has done so for forty years. 


A Member: I have been cultivating my orchard for six years and I 
have had a good crop of apples every year on that orchard, and would 
have had a good crop this year had it not been for our storm on the 25th 
of June. 


K. B. Davis: I think if you thin your apple trees you will have a crop 
every year. I think we let our trees overbear. 


Mr. Kingsbury: I have a tree twenty years old, and for the last five 
or six years I have tried to make it bear every year by thinning. but it 
has done no good. My observation is that central Indiana is a first class 
apple growing region. Mr. Flick says that his orchard has not made but 
one failure in twenty years. 


KE. J. Howland: Mr. Flick is located on the height of land and the 
ground slopes in every direction from his orchard, and he is on the highest 
point that I know of in Marion County. I attribute his success largely 
to his location. 


W. B. Flick: I think Mr. Howland is right in regard to frosts, but 
otherwise I don’t see that it has much to do with the question. I know 
people in central Indiana who have small orchards that are equally as 
successful as myself by attending to them. I think the main point, as 
Prof. Troop has said, is the man. 


John Tilson: Now, I have traveled through the northern part of this 
county (Johnson) and I am satisfied after seeing one orchard that it is 
the man. I have a friend whose orchard is full. He had sixty barrels 
picked, the best I ever saw, and had sent off fifty barrels the day before 
I had called. Now, I believe it is the man and not the ground or location. 
His location is no better than in this township, Clark, Pleasant or any 
other place. I think you can grow apples here and plenty of them. 
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Mr. Clore: I am not a member of the association, but it strikes me 
there is something lacking in this meeting. I don’t like to hear these old 
fellows talking about Illinois beating us, or Ohio, or other States. That 
hits me hard. There is no reason why we can not compete with any 
State. It has always been the opinion that Illinois can beat us on corn, 
but it has been demonstrated that it can not. It strikes me your asso- 
ciation needs more Yankees. Go after these fellows and quit talking. 

Prof. Troop: Last week I was down through Jefferson County.. As 
I went down the read, corn on one side was twenty-five bushels to the 
acre, right across the road the corn was good seventy-five bushels to the 
acre, on the same kind of soil exactly. What made the difference? In 
another place I saw an orchard that was loaded down with apples; trees 
had more than they ought to carry. An orchard right across the road 
on the same kind of soil exactly had none on it. Was that the fault of 
the conditions or the man? 


President Stevens: This is a most interesting and vital subject to 
fruit growers, but we have an extensive program and we must hasten to 
our next topic which is, “Possibilities of Pear Growing on a Commercial 
Scale in Indiana.’ As I am the first on this subject IV’ll request Vice- 
President E. B. Davis to take the chair. 


POSSIBILITIHS OF PHAR CULTURE IN INDIANA. 


BY W. W. STEVENS, SALEM. : 


I would be conservative on the possibility of pear growing in Indiana. 
We know it is possibilities that lead us on. It is the possibility of win- 
ning $10,000, the capital lottery prize, that causes men to spend $100 
in order to get it. 

If we can impress upon the people the possibilities of apple culture 
and show them what can be done, it will cause them to investigate the 
matter and try their hand along these lines. If we hold up to view the 
possibilities, we may be sure that enough will imitate our example or 
follow our steps. Now, in the line of pear growing, my experience has 
not been such that I can give any very striking results, but knowing a 
few individuals in my vicinity that have had long experience, I asked 
them something of the possibilities of pear culture in southern Indiana. 
One old German, who is one of our best pear growers, was consulted, 
and while he had but a few.trees I learned from him that he had accom- 
plished the following results: His trees were eighteen years old; they 
began bearing when they were four years old, and with one exception, 
had borne continuous crops. The largest crop he had received from one 
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tree was fourteen bushels, and the average production in the eighteen 
years was sixty-four bushels of fruit per tree. He had been very accurate 
and kept an account of all his sales. He had realized on an average from 
his trees $65 per tree. Thus, taking an acre of ground, 135 pear trees. 
we have a possibility of an acre amounting to $7,425 in eighteen years. 
Now, another neighbor on a tree nine years old last season gathered 
eleven bushels of pears. His trees began bearing at the age of three 
years. On an average his trees would bring him in the six years about 
$45 per tree, almost as much again as the German had sold, which would 
make it run about $13,000 to the acre in the period of eleven years. 
Now, there are possibilities; these are facts; these things are what we 
could do under the best management. Studying the markets, doing the 
best we could with our fruit, the possibilities for fruit growing in Indiana 
are wonderful, and with those who have been discussing the apple, 1 
say it depends largely upon the man. I would like to have Mr. Reed 
give us something of the possibilities in his vicinity on a large scale. 


W. C. Reed: Four years ago last fall I planted an orchard of twenty- 
five acres. The yield for last year I think was 1,500 bushels, and the 
yield three years from setting was 600 bushels. One-third of the orchard 
was not bearing yet. This year on the orchard there was at least 2,500 
bushels. It is a perfect sight. Had very little care; been cultivated in 
some parts; been sprayed once every spring, very little pruning done. 


D. B. Johnson: Is the blight as bad as it has been in former years? 
I have no blight in my trees; have not had for several years. 


Prof. Troop: Speaking of blight. Through our section there has been 
more blight this year than I have known in years. It is about that way 
all over the State—pear and apple blight. 


Joe A. Burton: I want to say in regard to blight. With us it is scarce 
this season, have not seen any blight. We are entirely free of blight. 
Last season we were seriously hurt with the blight. 


H. M. Stout: I have had more blight on the few trees I have than for 
the past ten years. I have always kept the blighted limbs cut out, but 
there is much blight this year. 


“ 


G. P. Campbell: That is the case in my county. There has been 
more blight this season than we have had in many years. 


J. K. Henby: This year I have lost nearly everything in my orchard 
except Keiffer and Dutchess. I noticed yesterday one big fine IKeiffer’s 
limbs was all turning black. 


H. W. Henry: I believe that northern Indiana is as well adapted 
to the growing of pears as any part of the State, I have quite a pear 
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orchard, and I know of none that is better than mine. I know of one 
man who planted his orchard on the hill side. He never touched it since 
planting; never cultivated it; never trimmed the sprouts that come up. 
He had a good crop of pears every year. I am going to have a fine crop 
of pears this year. No blighted pears in my orchard. No winter killed. 


Joe A. Burton: I,had a few Keiffers winter killed. 


H. W. Henry: I do not believe that a pear orchard should be culti- 
vated after it is a few years_old. 


A Member: I would like to ask Prof. Troop if the seventeen-year 
locust had anything to do with the blight. I noticed so very many big 
limbs blighted. I wondered if the seventeen-year locust had anything to 
do with it. i 


Prof. Troop: Very little. 


President Stevens: We will now proceed to the next topic which is 
“Peaches,” and we will hear from Mr. Dean. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INDIANA FOR GROWING PEACHES ON A 
COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


BY HIRAM P. DEAN, GREENWOOD. 


Regarding the growing of peaches on a commercial scale in Indiana, 
it seems to me a demonstrated fact, and hardly should be considered as 
a question of possibility. If, however, the adaptability of the whole area 
of the State be considered, there does not arise a serious question as 
regards the possible success of: large commercial plantings. 

Last year’s crop of peaches fully demonstrated the fact that peaches 
can be successfully grown all over the State of Indiana. But again, 
this year we learn that we get no peaches unless we get them from 
more favored localities. Now, the commercial planter should first learn 
how often this last necessity may occur. Having been in the business 
of growing peaches on a commercial scale my entire life, I desire to 
state to those who are expecting to enter upon this business that the 
constant care and cultivation of peach orchards, and the consequent 
expense must go on uninterruptedly through years of failure as well 
as the bearing years. We then should know whether the locality in which 
we plant will give us fruitful years enough to leave us a margin of 
profit after covering expense of years of failure, use of land, more or 
less valuable, and the interest, taxes, and other outlays. In ordinary 
rich soil we can almost make good our expense the first two or three 
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years while waiting for'‘trees to attain the bearing age by the growing 
of intermediate crops upon the land. After this the expense increases 
and we can do nothing but to keep eternally vigilant in pruning, eculti- 
vating and the destroying of borers, and in some years, spraying for 
the prevention of curl leaf, and wait patiently upon each severe cold 
spell of winter to see whether it has left enough live buds to make a 
paying crop. Nature is so bountiful in supplying the peach tree with 
fruit buds that some of our best paying crops have when we had left alive 
but one bud out of fifteen or twenty. 

Now, I can not refrain from calling attention of the prospective 
planter to this fact, that although this occurred several times in Indiana, 
the reason for the financial success of these crops was that these same 
years there was not one live bud in a thousand left in less favorable 
localities, embracing almost the entire State as well as near surrounding 
territory. There is also to be taken into account, besides favorable 
locality, the convenience of, and most profitable markets. The peach 
should not be picked until ripe, and is so perishable after this that it 
is most important to have close-by markets. Certain localities can not 
use but the hardiest varieties, and these. are not always the best quality 
or most suitable for shipping. ; 

As to favorable localities, I would give preference to Ohio River bluffs, 
through Switzerland, Jefferson and Clark, next, the hills and knobs of 
Floyd, part of Harrison, Washington, Scott and Brown counties. That 
there are other portions of the State in the most broken and rolling parts 
where peaches might pay, no one can doubt. Yet there are enough favor- 
able sites on the southern tier of counties to grow all the peaches that 
the surrounding available markets and the entire State would consume 
at anything like remunerative prices. A great deal of this land is by 
no means the most valuable for farm crops, so there is not so great 
an investment in beginning, and if crops are more frequent there are 
two important items in the planter’s favor. On the most favorable of 
these localities our crop years would average possibly two out of three 
or four out of seven, and this is really as much as the grower should 
desire, for this reason: The rest and recuperation of the trees, during 
the years of failure, if properly distributed, is as beneficial to the owner 
as continual crops. There is also during these off years a very essential 
lessening of the ravages of the curculio. 

I will say to the one who thinks of planting peaches, that there is 
scarcely a locality in Indiana where the farmer will regret 
the plantings of a few trees on the best protected and most elevated 
places, for he will, at several times during the life of the tree, have 
such a supply of this most luscious of fruits as to make the good wife 
feel that she is not only rich, but well-to-do, but I can not conscienciously 
say to the farmers of Indiana over the larger portions of the State to 
plant large commercial peach orchards with the expectation of obtaining 
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real wealth, and to give any real aid to those contemplating large plant- 
ings I can only present to you brief outlines of our experience embracing 
both successes and failures. 

Commencing at earliest recollection of rowing a skiff twenty miles 
against the current of the Ohio River with our day’s picking of peaches, 
about twenty bushels, to reach the market of Madison, Indiana, we 
gradually increased our business till we found it necessary to charter a 
steamboat at $50 a day in order to get our daily shipments of one to 
two thousand bushels to the railroad, after which, we have paid as high 
as $300 per car expressage to reach our own commission house in Chicago. 
Even then we had left a profit until the acreage of orchards in our 
vicinity became so large that prices were reduced so as to make these 
high rates of transportation prohibitory. Seeking to lower these rates we 
were compelled to use refrigerator and later ventilated cars and slower 
transportation, necessitating the picking the fruit greener, at a serious loss 
in size and a terrible loss in quality of fruit. As there is no fruit that 
suffers greater loss of quality by being picked too green, this acted as a 
means of lessening the demand and causing a further reduction of prices. 
As the river freight to Cincinnati was much cheaper than to northern 
markets, growers were forced to throw the bulk of their shipments into 
that city until that market was so congested that profits were obliterated 
and failure inevitable. 

Now, the principal points to be deducted from this are not only to 
select favorable location but also best market facilities, and then keep 
a high standard of quality by a thorough system of cultivation, pruning, 
thinning, and picking only thoroughly ripened fruit, as the difference 
between first class and poor stock often varies two hundred per cent.— 
the best always selling first, and these being carefully followed. I can 
say that I believe the outlook for profits are better than for ten years 
past, and that Indiana can and does grow as fine a quality of peaches 
as the earth will produce. 


President Stevens: Mr. H. W. Henry is next on the program. 


POSSIBILITIES OF PEACH GROWING IN NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY H. W. HENRY, LAPORTE. 


We are located twelve miles from Lake Michigan, but we are on the 
wrong side of the lake. The east side of the lake is best for peach 
growers, but I would say to northern Indiana farmers, plant a few peach 
trees, because you can get a crop once in three years on an average. I 
have a new orchard that is seven years old, sixty trees in the orchard. 
I think now there are forty. Hard winters killed one-third of them. I 
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have had two good crops of peaches. Getting a crop of peaches once 
in three or four years, and running the risk, on a commercial scale would 
not be profitable in northern Indiana; of course, I don’t know anything 
about any other part of the State. Last year we had all over our part 
of Laporte County a most excellent crop. Northern Indiana had a good 
crop of peaches, the best we have had for years. This year I dont 
believe there is a hatful of peaches in the county. I have not seen 
a peach, and for peaches commercially in northern Indiana I would 
emphatically advise against it, but peaches for family use, say in lots 
from ten to fifteen or even 100 trees where a person could afford them, , 
and not take too much of his time, and too much of his valuable land. 
I say that every farmer that has a few acres of ground or a farm should 
have a few peach trees on it, and that is the advise I would give. As 
far as seedlings are concerned, I have fifteen or twenty seedlings, I could 
never see any difference in their bearing qualities. When I had peaches 
I had peaches on all trees, and when I had no peaches, I had no peaches 
of any variety. I don’t think there is any great advantage in seedlings in 
northern Indiana. We hardly ever get peaches, but when we do we get 
a full crop. 


Mrs. B. A. Davis: I would say he is mistaken about northern Indiana. 
We live ten miles north of him. We get four good crops out of five. 
I am sorry Mr. Henry lives so close and not near enough to Michigan; 
that makes the difference. 


W. B. Flick: I am not a peach grower. I have within my neighbor- 
hood a man, who planted twenty acres in peaches and waited seven years 
before he got a crop, but he got $4,300 worth of peaches. The next year 
was a failure. Then the following year he sold $2,800) worth of peaches. 
His trees then were gone. In the meantime he had blackberries in the 
same field, and he said he made profit every year off his blackberries; 
so it seems to me, then, in central Indiana we can make money off of 
peaches on a commercial scale. He sold his peaches in Indianapolis under 
disadvantages. The first year the market was not very well supplied. 
The second crop very much oversupplied. 


J. G. Wingsbury: Just a word about those blackberries you speak of. 
He has blackberries in his peach orchard along and between rows. Now, 
why can not peach and apple orchards be planted with berries in the 
same manner. ; 


James Little: I have a very fine peach crop this year. I had one 
bloom, one peach. 


HK. B. Davis: I think it not best to plant peach trees between your 
apple trees, even if we could get an occasional crop of peaches. They are 
gross growers and feeders. 
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Joe A. Burton: I want to tell you that unless you are better growers 
than I have ever seen, you will ruin your apple trees before you take 
your peach trees out. You have not got grit enough to take those peach 
trees out; you will leave them until they injure the apple trees. 


Mr. Hale: I set out peach trees between apple trees and pear trees 
twelve years ago, and have made a great deal more money off of the 
peaches than apples or pears. I had no trouble in removing the trees, 
they blew over. 


W. M. Waltman: Im answer to the gentleman’s question whether it 
would be profitable to plant apple trees and peach trees together, I say 
no. I didn’t believe this some time ago, but experience has taught me 
better. Agricultural writers once in a while get on a hobby and get us 
into the rut. They say “plant peach trees among apple trees.” I was 
foolish enough to believe one of these editors. The result is, I have 
neither peach or apple trees. The peach trees robbed the ground and en- 
ticed borers. Ground is too cheap, apples and peaches too good to spoil 
the orchard in this way. 


Mr. Elliott: I would say never plant peaches in an orchard of apple 
trees. In the first place, apple trees need all the air they can get. The 
peach trees generally outgrow the apple trees and shade them. If you 
want to spray your orchard they are right in the way, and the cheapness 
of our land enables most any person to have a peach orchard to itself. 
I would plant a separate orchard for each. 


A Member: Mr. President: It seems to me that if we are to com- 
plete the program we must be speedier. I therefore move that discus- 
sions be limited to one minute speeches. 


A Member: I second the motion. 
The President put the motion, which was carried. 


President Stevens: Our next topic is ‘Plums,’ and Mrs. B. A. Davis 
is the first speaker. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR PLUM GROWING FOR MARKET IN INDIANA. 
BY MRS. B. A. DAVIS, LAPORTE. 


I am expected to tell you something about the ‘Possibilities of Plum 
Growing on a Commercial Scale in Northern Indiana,’’ and without any 
long preface, I will just say from my own experience, it is quite, and 
altogether possible, to make plum growing pay, from a commercial point 
of view, provided you attend to several very necessary things, a few of 
which I will now tell you. 
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Virst. You must have a natural love of fruit growing, for your 
genuine “dyed in the wool” horticulturists are, like poets, ‘born, not 
made,’ though I am not going to say that good horticulturists can’t be 
made, for I know of a few, Mr. Davis, for instance, raises fine peaches, 
but they are the exception, not the rule. Second. Study the plum busi- 
ness, aS I did, by talking with others and looking up the catalogues of 
reliable dealers, and find, if you can, the kinds suited to your locality and 
soil. Any soil will do, provided it is not wet, but a black rich sandy 
soil is best. If very rich, so much the better, in one sense, as your 
plums will be rich and large and luscious, and will sell quick in any 
market, and calls for them will be many times and often. One of my 
orchards had been an old barnyard, and such Bradshaws as we generally 
have you never saw anywhere else. But you will have to trim and thin 
fruit more, but it will pay. If your ground is poor and thin, don’t 
despair, make it rich with well rotted manure and wood ashes. Ashes 
both leached and unleached, and good for all kinds of fruit. Third. We 
must cultivate the ground, but never, never take a turning plow into 
your orchard after your ground is nicely fitted and planted, but commence 
in the early spring and cultivate with any good cultivator or harrow, 
often till last of August, then sow on oats at the last dragging for winter 
protection. You can raise potatoes or garden truck the first two years, 
then let the trees have the ground. Trim fall and spring when trees are 
dormant. Head low. Mine are mostly one and one-half and two 
feet from the ground — better for spraying and picking the fruit. 
Sort nicely when you send to market—never put in a poor fruit, and you 
can get two or three dollars per bushel and no grumbling. I have more 
orders than I can fill from our home market. Of course, you must spray. 
I found I must, so I got two sprayers and then commenced the battle, 
who should have the plums, the curculio, or me? One of us came off 
second best, and it was not I, you may be sure. 

Now, this you say is hard work. So it is, and lots of it too, but if 
you love fruit raising and have Yankee grit and perseverance to stick 
to it, plum raising will fill your purse, sure. 

I have of the Huropean kinds some twelve or thirteen; Japs, six, and 
Native, two; some twenty kinds, about seventy-five trees in all. 


GROWING OF THE PLUM ON A COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


BY WALTER S. RATLIFF, RICHMOND. 


Of the large number of fruits grown at present, doubtless none is 
perhaps of more general interest to the American people that the plum. 
Not so much that it is a new fruit, as the wilds of our forests early 
abounded with the wild plums and our dooryards contain to-day a goodly 
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share of the cultivated sorts, but, that the development of this kind of 
fruit has not been as thorough, considering other kinds, as is possible to 
secure. 

If the ripening period of the plum could be extended through a longer 
series of weeks, it would be far better. It is true, however, that fresh 
ripe fruit can be gathered from the trees from the middle of July well 
onto frost. But it is generally the case with the majority of the varieties, 
that they ripen too abruptly, the crop on each individual tree maturing 
too much at one time, which often necessitates immediate attention in 
order to save the fruit. Yet some exceptionable individual varieties con- 
tinue ripening their fruit during a period embracing two or more weeks, 
which makes them especially valuable for table use, but of little value 
for commercial purposes. 

To consider the plum commercially, would signify its value not so 
much for the home and market but its qualities exhibited in ripening, 
shipping and marketing elsewhere. Its economic value then does not 
belong wholly with the grower, but to the shipper and consumer as well. 

It is know that many varieties ripen evenly well, ship well, but are 
far inferior in quality, when used for table or canning purposes. Some 
ripen well, cook nicely, but either rot. on the tree as soon as matured, or 
when placed upon the market. There are some that ripen, keep and sell 
at the best price, as is the case with the Damsen, yet the very existence 
of the life of the tree depends* upon an attack of that fatal malady, 
black knot. 

While considering the commercial value of plums, it is not expected 
that the different varieties should be considered separately, in order to 
indicate their value, but that such reference may be taken to be excep- 
tional, rather than typical of any of the classes of plums, as indicated 
above, which like other fruits possess peculiar characteristic qualities that 
render them equal or superior to others. 

There are plums that are large, others small, dull or highly colored; 
sweet, sour or insipid; round or oblong; soft or firm; cling and freestone: 
early and late; American and Japan, etc., so that the amateur fruit grower 
may easily find as large a catalogue of varieties as desired to select from. 

In traversing our State it is remarkable to note the comparatively 
small number of fruit bearing orchards that exist within its borders. 
Many farmers, as well as citizens of the towns and cities, enjoy the fruit 
of a few individual trees only, and any extra supply that is needed must 
be shipped in through the cold storage system and from points often 
entirely foreign to the consumer. The trees in these dooryards are 
generally short-lived, when compared with the pear and apple, and con- 
stant resetting is necessary, resulting in unevenness in the size of the 
trees as well as in the crops of fruit. These conditions naturally render 
the cultivation of plums not entirely satisfactory. 

The amount of plums that are usually consumed by each family is 
not very large, and doubtless could be increased, but many plum growers 
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have realized fully the danger of finding a sufficient number of customers 
to take the crop that would be likely placed upon the market at certain 
seasons of the year. It is known that some colors and sizes sell more 
readily than others, and when a variety drags somewhat, the middle man 
is quite likely to lose his margin in handling. 

The canned article has not proven satisfactory when kept in tin, and 
for that reason the housewife is not partial to a kind of fruit that is so 
acid-like in its keeping processes, and naturally refrains from purchasing 
as generously of the plums as of other fruits, especially the peach. 

The advent of the cold storage system has been an important factor 
in growing fruits commercially, and has largely solved the prospec- 
tive keeping and shipping of fruits. This has enabled the fruit men to 
compare the keeping qualities of the different varieties of the various 
kinds of fruits, and ascertain the value of cold storage in shipping the 
same to parts often remote. By these shipping facilities the orchardist 
with his arduous labors and natural drawbacks can cope with his com- 
petitor who can grow the plum in its greatest perfection, and the differ- 
ences in the distances of shipment are of but little significance as com- 
pared with former methods. 

The main trouble experienced in handling and using cold storage fruit, 
is that it does not hold up very long after being exposed to the outside 
air. So long as kept at a fair uniform temperature, the keeping qualities 
are better secured, but in changing from ohe retort to another, to di. arent 
latitudes or placed on the open market during sultry weather, the fruit 
immediately shows signs of decay. 

The color, flavor and solidity of the fruit often determines the sale 
very largely, but the individual tastes of the ladies usually govern the 
selection of the plums for the home. An apple is an apple, a peach a 
peach, but a plum is not always a plum, and once a variety is used, the 
ladies forever either admire or disdain its qualities, and will veto any 
variety that they choose. For, of all fruits, the plum undergoes a change 
in cooking that is peculiar. One with many of the essential salable 
qualities becomes through heating, insipid and astringent; another with 
perhaps inferior appearances, with the same treatment, makes a dessert 
that is most delicious and desirable. 

These changes undergone in canning, dessert preparations and jellies 
have determined largely the tendency in the propagation of newer sorts. 
This should be liberally encouraged, as the possibilities in the field of 
development of the plum appear to be as extensive as in any other of 
the tree fruits under cultivation. 

From the northwestern states we find more progress made in this line 
than the remainder of the Union combined. Doubtless due largely to the 
soil and climatic conditions of that latitude, as well as the minimum 
depredation of the curculio and black knot that are so troublesome else- 
where. The results obtained in this plum belt in originating seedling and 
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newer varieties are of much value, and may be the means of improving 
the quality and production of this kind of fruit. 

The economic feature in commercial plum growing claims a share of 
consideration. The fruit grower would not be expected to continue in 
any line of operation that would entail a loss. If the orchardist should 
neglect his orchard on account of the loss financially, the public should 
not be too severe in its criticism. But if the varieties grown could be 
improved upon by renewed planting or the fruit itself bettered by methods 
followed during its development, the results might be different. But when 
the many obstacles in extensive plum culture are known, a better idea 
may be had of the success of the enterprise. 

With a_ good orchard, a few crops at farthest is all that is expected 
to be grown. The life of a plum tree is usually not very long. The trees 
are easily injured by the winds and from overbearing; the bodies check 
and decay and the limbs blight. The texture of the heart-wood is coarse 
and brittle, lacking the strength of fruit trees generally. The leaves and 
twigs are subject to the ravages of fungous diseases and the larvae of 
many insects make inroads in the green foliage. 

The thorough and systematic use of the sprayer is acknowledged 
everywhere. Poisonous solutions to be applied ere the buds fairly burst, 
and extending till a time when possibility of attacks of insect enemies 
are past. The expensive solutions, together with the appliances, with the 
time required in mixing and applying the same, affect directly the eco- 
nomic phase of plum culture, and are of vital importance in securing a 
crop of perfect fruit. 

It is conceded, however, that the time and money expended in spray- 
ing is amply repaid in the yield of fruit, and although some plums are 
considered curculio proof, it has been found that those who fail to spray 
are not always sure of a crop of fruit. 

Admitting the life of a plum tree to be short. it has been found diffi- 
eult to grow many good consecutive crops from the same trees, even at 
the stage of best bearing growth and condition. Some are good annual 
bearers, others shy. Too many bear each alternate summer. Others 
yield three or four good crops out of a possible ten. A few varieties are 
annual bearers, generally of a small yield with an occasional heavy crop 
during the fruiting era. 

In considering the eastern part of the State, as a fruit producing dis- 
trict, it can be safely said that at present the growing of the plum on a 
commercial scale has not been entirely satisfactory, and from the results 
of years of experience of some of our fruit men in the cultivation of this, 
one of the most important kinds of fruits, it is shown that it can not be 
as economically and successfully grown as desired. 


President Stevens: Quince culture has not been on our program for 
several years. Mr. Grossman, will it pay to plant quinces on a large 
seale for market in northern Indiana? 
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J. C. Grossman: I can say very little on this subject and have had 
little experience in growing quinces for the market. In regard to soil 
suitable, we certainly can grow good quinces, we have the soil and loca- 
tion, as good as anywhere, possibly. I would not advise any one to grow 
them on a commercial scale in our section of the State, as there is not a 
demand for any large quantity. We have grown the Champion, which 
seems to be grown to perfection where they were well cared for. Quinces 
need good culture and good care to be a success. They are a rich and 
heavy fruit. I have grown a medium size quince that weighed ten 
ounces. We have quinces every year in our section, never fail, but a 
large number of trees froze out two years ago. I think that it is not 
desirable to plant on a large scale, but considering the soil I think we 
can grow as fine ones as anybody, and every garden should have some. 


President Stevens: ‘Growing Grapes on a Commercial Seale” is our 
next topic, and Mr. C. P. Bradley is first on the program. 


POSSIBILITIES OF GROWING GRAPES IN INDIANA. 


BY C..P. BRADLY, SOUTH BEND. 


I believe the possibilities of this industry are almost unlimited in the 
State of Indiana, from the fact that wherever the fruit from this State 
is shown in market or on exhibition it has demonstrated this. We are 
certainly blessed with every advantage with which to grow the finest 
grapes in America. We have such a variety of soils and the climatic 
conditions are such that we can grow most all varieties of grapes in some 
part of the State. Our markets are demanding tons and tons of grapes 
which we are unable to supply. Our part of the State has become quite 
densely populated with foreigners, who are great consumers of grape 
wine, we have received orders to the amount of 5,000 pounds from one 
Hungarian family, for wine, who expected to use it all for their own con- 
sumption. These people make all the grapes into sour wine. This wine 
is made at a very small expense, hence the demand. One of my neighbors 
has over six acres of grapes in bearing and still planting more, and he ~ 
manufactured them all into wine, and he finds a ready market for all that 
he can produce. 

I believe there is at least 100 acres of grapes in my neighborhood 
within a radius of five or six miles square, and yet, we have not supplied 
the demand in our home market. Now then, why is this? Simply because 
we do not understand the possibilities of grape growing in our State, 
and take advantage of it and grow more grapes. The competition is so 
strong in this country for fancy table grapes that it does not pay to 
grow anything but the best, except for wine grapes, which does not make 
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so much difference, as it is very difficult to make the majority of foreign 
people understand that the best quality of grapes makes the best quality 
of wine. 

The prices of grapes in Indiana, or at least in northern Indiana, 
varies somewhat, according to variety and quality. For wine grapes 
they run from $20 to $40 per ton, and for fancy table grapes from two 
to seven cents per pound. The number of tons produced upon an acre, 
depends altogether on the kind of soil they are grown upon and in the 
month in which they are pruned. Close pruning means fancy grapes 
of best quality, while to deteriorate from this will bring small fruit of an 
inferior quality. 

Now, with the possibilities and great advantages that we have in 
our State, let us put forth our best efforts to grow this fine fruit. 


President Stevens: Next on the program is Mr. Brudi on the same 
subject. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INDIANA GROWING GRAPES ON A 
COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


BY JOSEPH BRUDI, NEW HAVEN. 


The question is often asked, Is it possible to grow grapes in Indiana 
on a commercial scale? To answer this question fairly would necessitate 
a very careful study of the whole subject. Grape culture depends upon 
local conditions. The temperature, length of growing season, amount of 
rainfall, altitude and soil, are all of primary importance. Grapes are 
quite particular as to soil and cultivation. Although they can be grown 
on almost any soil, to grow them successfully on a large scale, they must 
be planted on such soils as are most congenial to their growth. The best 
soil for grapes is one which is fertile, but not excessively rich in humus. 
A dry, calcareous, sandy loam that is underlaid by a loose, porous sub- 
soil, not easily affected by drought and does not contain springs, is the 
best. Fuller says: “The mechanical texture of the soil has more to do 
with success or failure than the ingredients which it contains.” Indiana 
has the soil to grow grapes. Perhaps many of them are lacking in fer- 
tility; others may be lacking in the proper fertility most congenial to 
grapes; in others the texture may be bad. This can all be very easily 
remedied and make them to grow some of the finest grapes. 

Selection of site for the vineyard is also of great importance to com- 
mercial grape growing. The grape does best on high tablelands, remote 
from standing water, on hillsides, sloping to the south and southeast. 
Preferably near large bodies of water, because such situations are usually 
exempt from late spring and early fall frosts, and the mist arising from 
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the water gives sufficient humidity to the atmosphere to refresh the foli- 
age of the vines. A situation protected from the north and northwest is 
of great benefit to a commercial vineyard. 

Selection of varieties to be planted in a commercial vineyard is an 
important point to consider. No one variety is suited to all localities. 
The best varieties for any locality are those which have descended from 
the species growing wild in that locality. Selection of varieties greatly 
depends upon the soil and the purpose for which they are planted. If for 
near or distant market or wine, those varieties possessing a combina- 
tion of strong growth, good quality and tough skin should be selected. If 
for a market that demands the best quality grapes, regardless of price, 
the Delaware should be selected (wherever it succeeds). One variety may 
succeed better and be more remunerative in a locality than another. This 
must be found out by personal study and observation. There are many 
varieties, all of which are adapted to special purposes. In short, the 
grower, to be successful, must grow the very best suited to his market. 

Planting, training, pruning and cultivating are also very important 
factors in growing grapes on a large scale. Distance of planting depends 
upon the varieties planted, fertility of the soil and mode of training to be 
adopted. Weak-growing varieties, such as the Lady, Green Mountain, 
Delaware and Moyer can be planted as close as six by six feet, if the soil 
be fertile enough, and enough fertilizing material is applied from time 
to time to keep up sufficient fertility to produce a good crop of fruit‘ and 
fruiting wood. Strong-growing varieties are usually planted eight by 
eight to nine by ten feet apart. Grapes are generally planted somewhat 
deeper in heavy soil than on light soils. Ten to fourteen inches is about 
the right depth to plant. No. 1 one-year or two-year should be planted. 
Training the grape depends upon the taste of the grower and the varieties 
grown. It is wholly a matter of convenience, and should usually begin 
about the second year from planting. There are many modes, each hay- 
ing its advocates. Pruning the vines is a necessity to success. While 
there are many modes of training, there is but one of pruning. The min 
object of pruning is: (1) To thin the fruit, develop strong, healthy foliage 
and to keep the vine in manageable bounds; (2) to facilitate cultivation 
and spraying; (3) to grow vigorous canes for next year’s fruiting wood; 
(4) to produce fruit of better size and quality. 

Grapes should be given clean cultivation during the season until the 
last of July, when cultivation should cease and some cover crop, such 
as rye, oats or barley, sown, which tends to stop growth and ripen the 
wood. 

Spraying the grape has become an important and necessary adjunct 
to commercial grape-growing. The grape is affected by no less than 
fifteen insect enemies and half a dozen fungus diseases. Spraying should 
be done as a preventative and not as a curative. The grower should ac- 
quaint himself with these pests and the best methods to combat them, 
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and then spray at the proper time and with the proper material. The 
grower must exercise judgment and care in the preparation and applica- 
tion of the materials. Soon the grapes will have grown to maturity, and 
the next thing to do is to market them profitably. Grapes should not be 
picked until they are perfectly ripe, but should be left on the vines until 
the stem of the cluster has turned to a brownish hue. The finest qualities 
of the grape are only fully developed in the perfectly matured fruit. 
Grapes should be gathered in fair weather, when the dew is off. The 
eluster should be cut from the vine with a sharp knife or scissors, being 
careful not to injure the bloom. They should be picked into shallow 
trays, and after being graded and all imperfect and diseased fruit is re- 
moved, packed into shallow trays for local market, and eight to ten-pound 
Climax baskets for shipping. In packing, the bunches should be placed 
with the stems downward, and the whole packed snugly and of a uniform 
grade. The name of the variety, as well as that of the grower, should 
be stamped on the package. The grower must pack his grapes in such 
a manner as to attract the attention of the purchaser, and pack only 
uniformly good grapes. They will establish a reputation and command 
the best prices, while the mixed and inferior packed grapes will hardly 
pay to grow. In this age of competition it will only pay to grow the 
best. Skillful packing and handling of grapes are only acquired by prac- 
tice. 

With good markets near’ at hand, and good shipping facilities which 
the State possesses, and if the foregoing factors necessary to successful 
commercial grape growing, mixed with a personal study of the subject, 
a good supply of muscle grease and a little common sense are applied, com- 
mercial grape growing in Indiana must in time become one of the great 
industries of the State. 


President Stevens: We will hasten and take up the next subject, 
“Strawberries,” by Mr. Reed. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INDIANA FOR GROWING STRAWBERRIES 
FOR MARKET. 


BY W. C. REED, VINCENNES. 


In reviewing the possibilities of Indiana for growing strawberries, I 
would first consider the markets we are to supply. We have Chicago in 
easy reach, and Indianapolis, South Bend, Terre Haute, and all the manu- 
facturing cities of the gas belt within a few hours’ ride of any of us. 
These are all good markets, and seldom have enough choice berries to 
supply the demand. With the best markets in the central west at our 
door, we should strive to supply their wants, if our soil is adapted to 
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growing strawberries, and I assure you from my personal knowledge, I 
think there is no State that can excel us for fine berries. Indiana berries 
usually bring twenty-five to fifty cents more per crate on the Chicago 
market than berries from Illinois and other nearby States. Our soil is 
fertile, our shipping facilities excelled by none. 

Soil.—Select the best piece of ground you have, with a southeastern 
slope, if possible. If you want early berries, sand is the best, but for 
the general crop I prefer a clay loam, as it stands the drought better 
and will give more berries and of larger size. Don’t be afraid of getting 
your ground too rich, but commence one year in advance and give a good 
coat of barnyard manure, and then plant to potatoes or sow to cow peas. 
Then, as early in the spring as the soil will work well, plow eight inches 
deep and pulverize thoroughly, as deep as possible, and drag or roll until 
the soil is very compact and fine. If you can get wood ashes, I would 
work in fifty to seventy-five bushels per acre. Mark off your rows three 
and one-half feet apart, and set your plants the same day the ground is 
broken, and then put on a good, heayy roller and roll right over the 
plants. 

Plants.—Always take your plants from a new bed that has never 
fruited, and dig the rows clean, as plants taken from the sides of the 
row are the late runners, and are usually weak and poorly rooted. Al- 
ways shorten the roots in planting, so they can be put in the ground with- 
out wadding. 

Distance.--Set plants eighteen to twenty-four inches apart in the row, 
depending somewhat on the variety, as some varieties will make more 
runners than others. 

Cultivation._Start the cultivator at once after planting, and keep it 
up once each week until frost, unless prevented by rain. Never allow ¢ 
erust to form, if it can be avoided. When the runners begin to come, 
train them to fill up any vacancies, and place a little dirt on each one 
when hoeing, to hold them in place until they become rooted. Do not 
allow the plants to become matted in the row, but keep them four to five 
inches apart. And when the rows become eighteen inches wide, keep 
the balance of the runners out. 

Covering.—In the fall, soon as the ground is frozen solid enough to 
hold up a wagon, put on four to five tons of straw per acre, so as to 
protect the plants from the continued freezing and thawing in the latter 
part of the winter. In the spring. part the straw from over the row 
enough to let the plants through. This mulch, while it may make your 
berries a few days later, will hold the moisture and give better berries 
and more of them, and besides they will not be covered with dirt. 

Picking.—Strawberries should be picked every two days, and in the 
height of the season pick every day, and be sure they are picked clean, 
as a few soft berries in a crate may spoil the sale of the entire crate. 
Leave one-half-inech stem on each berry, and keep the varieties separate 
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when crating them up. Fill the boxes full as you can so as not to mash 
them when putting on the lids when nailing up the crates. 

Old Patches.—Soon as through picking, mow off with a mowing ma- 
chine, and as soon as dry, rake off the straw and harrow the rows down 
with the cultivator to about eight inches; thin out the plants where too 
thick and cultivate same as a new patch, and if you have favorable 
weather, you should have plenty of new plants to give you a good crop 
the next season, and then plow up. 

In conclusion let me say that there is no crop that will pay larger re- 
turns for the labor and money invested than strawberries, and no crop 
will respond to extra cultivation more readily than they. The writer 
marketed $2,000 worth of berries this season off of ten acres of ground, 
and one-half of this was an old patch. 


President Stevens: Mr. Davis will continue the subject. 


POSSIBILITIES OF GROWING STRAWBERRIES ON A 
COMMERCIAL SCALE. 


BY EVAN B. DAVIS, CARTERSBURG. 


Indiana, with her population of over 2,500,000 people, must be fur- 
nished with good, fresh strawberries. We have the soil, climate and 
backbone necessary to grow this supply. Calculating that each inhabitant 
used one gallon during the entire berry season, and double the amount 
should be used, it would require over 3,000 acres to supply the demand. 
And if a good grade of fruit were furnished, the amount consumed would 
be double. For example: The little village of Plainfield, with about 1,500 
inhabitants, consumed 500 to 800 gallons of berries four or five years 
ago, but since better varieties have been introduced and fruit marketed 
in neater packages, the demand exceeds the supply, and this season no 
less than 2,500 gallons were marketed, and at very satisfactory prices. 
The same is true of Danville, Clayton and other villages of our county. — 
and no doubt these conditions are the same all over the State. Educate 
the people to eat great quantities of this luscious fruit by growing and 
offering for sale only extra fine berries, and then a market is already 
made for several growers in each county. And, by the way, a home mar- 
ket is the best market. 

Besides satisfying the demands of our own people, we should céme 
in for a share in supplying the neighboring cities, as Chicago, Cincin- 
nati and others, with a population equal to our own. Should we produce 
a surplus over the home demand, we have unsurpassed facilities for ship- 
ping cheaply and quickly to other markets. The expense, and often seri- 
our loss, is now avoided by shipping in refrigerator cars. Our soil is 
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capable of producing as large crops of first quality fruit as any State, and 
being in a densely populated part of the country, there is no reason why 
we should not grow and market as paying crops of strawberries as any 
of our neighboring States. 


President Stevens: We will now have a paper from Mr. Howland on 
“Currants and Gooseberries.” ; 


GROWING SMALL FRUITS ON A COMMERCIAL SCALE IN 
INDIANA. 


BY ELISHA J. HOWLAND, HOWLANDS. 


This subject is not one of my selection, and inasmuch as other bush 
fruits have been named and discussed, I infer that my subject is “Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries,” they being the most important of the unnamed 
fruits. Commercially, I think, they are among the most profitable fruits 
grown. 

That Central Indiana can produce these fruits in quantities greater 
than the local consumption demands has been proven years ago. For 
several years we have been compelled to call upon Cincinnati, Louisville, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit and all the intervening towns and cities for 
a market for these fruits, and sometimes not at remunerative prices to 
the producer. 

Most soils in Central Indiana are adapted to these fruits, if thor- 
oughly drained and sufficiently fertile. Wet soils and surface water are 
destructive to plants and encourage mildew. Both fruits require clean 
cultivation, but shallow. Both have their insect enemies, perhaps to a 
greater extent than many other fruits, but they can be more easily con- 
trolled by close attention and prompt application of insecticides. 

Neglect for a single season often destroys the crop and seriously af- 
fects the bushes, which seldom survive two seasons’ neglect. A daily 
inspection is necessary, during the season, for the pests, to ascertain 
their first appearance and to promptly apply the remedy. Our soil and 
climate are well adapted to this industry, and the market most of the 
time satisfactory, but sometimes there comes a glut in the market that is 
discouraging, however, not more so than for many other products of the 
farm and garden. 


President Stevens: We will now take a recess till 1:30 p. m. 


The local society had prepared, in an adjoining building, a lunch, at 
which 300 to 400 hungry fruit growers, their wives and children, sat 
down with eminent satisfaction. Almost all were able to resume busi- 
ness at 1:30 o’clock, when President Stevens called to order, and said 
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that, inasmuch as the fruit list recommended for the State had not been 
revised recently, it was thought to be advisable to have some informa- 
tion with regard to what varieties of each of the kinds of fruits succeed 
best in our State. In accordance, the secretary sent out letters to 100 of 
the most successful fruit growers of Indiana, covering every part of the 
State, requesting each to name fruits of his specialty which he had found 
to be reliable and worthy of cultivation. Several have responded, and 
we will now hear their list. We will first take up apples for Southern 
Indiana, then Central Indiana, and, last, Northern Indiana. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES FOR A COMMERCIAL ORCHARD IN 
SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY GEO. P. CAMPBELL, BLOOMINGTON. 


I think about the year 1894, at the meeting of the American Pomolog- 
iccal Society, the committee on fruits reported 5382 varieties of apples, and 
there are probably 400 varieties by this time. As there are about as 
many varieties of tastes as there are of apples, it would be a very hard 
matter to give a list that would suit everybody, if we would consult our 
taste and fancy. 

In selecting varieties of apples for a commercial orchard we must 
have nothing in mind but the money we expect to get out of the business. 
If the market demands Ben Davis, grow Ben Davis. If it wants Wild 
Crabs, they are the thing to grow. 

A great mistake that is usually made is planting too many varieties. 
It is easier to sell 1,000 bushels of one variety than to sell the same 
number of ten or twenty varieties. Select for the main planting only a 
few of the hardiest varieties and of good keeping quality. Select medium 
to large apples of bright color, for most people, when it comes to buying 
fruit, do the tasting with their eyes. If it looks well, it is all right. Se- 
lect varieties that have firmness, so they will bear shipping. A barrel of 
soft apples shipped 100 miles will not bring very fancy prices. 

The Yellow Transparent is among the best for early, the only objec- 
tion being that it isa little too tender to handle well. The next is Benoni, 
which is the best summer apple grown. It is of good color, of fine flavor, 
and a splendid cooker, and lasts longer than any other summer apple. 
The Wealthy is a good market apple for fall use. I don’t consider it a 
first-class apple, but it has good color and size, which makes it go on 
the market. 

“Old Grimes is dead, that good old man,” but the apple that bears his 
name will live on as one of the best early winter varieties for family or 
market. 
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For the winter varieties I would recommend the Wine Sap. While 
it is of only medium size, its color and keeping qualities are good, and 
the flavor hard to surpass. Jonathan is another red apple that I would 
put on the list as one of the best. 

The York Imperial seems to be showing up well, and I believe it is 
going to be one of the leading winter varieties as soon as it is better 
known. It is of good color and size, and I consider it a fine apple. 

There is another that I must not forget to put on the list; that is the 
New York Pippin, better known as Ben Dayis. For my own use I prefer 
almost anything else, but its size and looks make it go where other better 
varieties would not sell at all. Its bearing qualities recommend it, as 
well as size and pretty red cheek, for you can generally have Ben Davis 
if you don’t succeed with other varieties. 

There are several others that are perhaps as good as the ones men. 
tioned, but I believe if any one wants to plant a commercial apple orchard 
in Southern Indiana, and will select the varieties named, he will not go 
far wrong. 


COMMERCIAL APPLE FOR SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY JOE A. BURTON, ORLEANS. 


Benoni is entitled to first place on the list. It is best quality, good 
color and good keeper. It bears abundantly, and is comparatively free 
from disease and insects. Its fault is overbearing, making apples small, 
rendering it an alternate bearer. 

Yellow Transparent is of good quality, and sells well. However, its 
bad points are more than its good ones. Is a favorite with curculio, 
very tender and drops a great many apples before fair size. Its worst 
fault is the liability of tree to blight. I want to say right here there 
are many apples I know nothing about, doubtless some very good ones. 
Practically, we have a skip from Benoni to Grimes. The old varieties 
have retired. No use trying to substitute Wealthy for Rambo and Leese. 
There is too great a drop in quality. ‘ 

For winter our list is short. We have the domineering Grimes, the 
popular Rome Beauty, the world-bearing Winsap and the despised Ben 
Davis. Without doubt, Grimes is the most universally admired apple 
in the world. It bears fairly well, is uniform in size and generally free 
from insect injury and disease. It bears its apples on the inner limbs, 
enabling it to carry enormous crops without injury to tree. 

Were its keeping qualities good, it would monopolize the market. 
The ideal with the experimental orchard is a red Grimes that will keep 
all winter. Rome Beauty is good quality, good size and good keeper. Is 
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slow to color, but if not red when gathered, makes amends by taking on 
a beautiful yellow. It drops seriously before gathering time. It ranks 
next to Winesap for profit. 

Winesap, in our locality, outranks all. With good treatment it always 
bears, keeps and always sells. It is best color, good quality and fair size. 
It hangs on till gathering time. Its principal fault is the straggling habit 
of tree. 

You all know Ben Davis. It is no good with me. It is a hothouse of 
disease and insects. I don’t condemn it on account of quality, but habits. 
I know its habits are good in many places, but not with me. 

For home use and for those who know what they want, I find nothing 
equal to Roll’s Genet. 


COMMERCIAL APPLES FOR CENTRAL INDIANA. 
BY ©. M. HOBBS, BRIDGEPORT. 


Summer. — Astrachan, Yellow Transparent, Benoni, Summer Red 
Stripe, Chenango, Longfield. 

Fall—Wealthy, Maiden Blush, Pewaukee, Wolf River, Tulpehocken. 

Winter.—Ben Davis, Stark, Indiana Favorite, York Imperial, Grimes’ 
Golden, White Pippin. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES FOR NORTHERN INDIANA—HOME USE 
AND MARKHET. 


BY JNO. W. MOOREHOUSE, ALBION, 


This subject presents two distinct propositions. The land in Northern 
Indiana is neither mountainous nor level, just rolling enough to afford 
natural drainage sufficient on most farms for an orchard, and artificial 
drainage easy where required. Its uneven surface serves as a protection 
from the influences of cold and winds. The soil produces walnut, hickory, 
beech and sugar. As the texture and fibre of the apple tree is similar 
to these, it produces strong, healthy apple trees—the primary source of 
perfect fruit. The climate and seasons, standing between the extremes 
of cold and heat, are congenial to the growth of a great variety of ap- 
ples. Of the hundreds of varieties of apples that may be grown here 
quite successfully, some of these may lack the quality and flavor found 
in the same varieties grown elsewhere, and some may excel. Tastes 
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differ; some people like one variety, some another. What varieties, then, 
shall we grow for home use? I can only suggest those varieties that 
respond readily and bear well under average care, and suit any taste, 
leaving all perfectly free to vary the list by leaving out or adding to, as 
it may suit their taste and space for growing. 

I would suggest the Red June for very early, followed with the Yel- 
low Transparent, with the Harly Harvest for variety if you like it. Then, 
by all means, grow the Duchess Oldenburg. The Red Astrachan is a 
good second choice. The Ice apple makes splendid sauce and pie. For 
cider, grow Talman’s Sweet. Grow the old reliable Rambo to thicken 
the apple butter with and for the children to take to school for appe- 
tizers (if they need them). These apples, when buried or kept in a very 
cool cellar, are always acceptable of a winter’s evening. For winter 
use I would suggest as first choice Grimes’ Golden, Wealthy, Jonathan,— 
Baldwin, York Imperial and Ben Davis. With one exception, all of these 
may be grown here to perfection, and afford ample variety for the most 
fastidious taste. But from those who wish to grow them, I have no 
desire to exclude the Yellow Bellflower, Greening, Golden Russet, North- 
ern Spy and many others. 

The local trade may be supplied with the varieties already named, 
but for shipping or the market proper I would draw the line abruptly. 
The mistake of the past has been too many varieties grown and too few 
of a kind. The remedy is easy. Grow only a few varieties for market 
and only those that will sell together. For the general market, winter 
trade, we would suggest growing only these four varieties: York Im- 
perial, Jonathan, Baldwin and Ben Davis. 

The York Imperial bears well here, and is a good keeper. It will keep 
in ordinary storage until the middle of the following June, and suits the 
taste of most people fairly well. 

The Jonathan, though a shy bearer, is of splendid flavor, looks well 
and sells well. The Baldwin -grown here under proper care (mark the 
distinction), for a general purpose apple, is hard to excel. 

The Ben Davis, though lacking the flavor found in it when grown 
in some other localities, is a hardy apple, good keeper, attractive, and 
sells on any market. The most important condition involved here is to 
know that you have a profitable market for your apples when produced. 
Consult the catalogues of the various nurserymen, and you will find these 
varieties listed in nearly all of them, showing that there is a general 
demand for this stock. Consult the market reports of the great centers 
of trade and you will invariably find these apples quoted high on the 
markets. High quotations always indicate ready sales. In growing 
apples for home use, we consult only our individual taste and the nat- 
ural environments that will contribute toward gratifying our taste. In 
growing them for market, we necessarily consult the demands of trade 
and the conditions that surround us in our endeavors to meet those de- 
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mands. In doing this we find those four named varieties sell readily, 
separately or together. Any surplus that we may grow does not re- 
quire to be peddled or hawked about. They will find ready sale in any 
large market, by the barrel, car lot or train load. Not only this, but let 
it be known that large quantities of these apples are grown and for sale 
in any locality in Northern Indiana, and buyers from Chicago, Buffalo 
and New York will be in our midst, bidding for the fruit, just as they 
now are here buying other staple products of the farm. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES RECOMMENDED FOR COMMERCIAL 
PLANTATIONS IN NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY J. C. GROSSMAN, WOLCOTTVILLE. 


Apples.—Northern. For a commercial orchard of apples in Northern 
Indiana we would recommend the following varieties in the order of their 
ripening, viz.: Yellow Transparent, Duchess of Oldenburg, Wealthy, 
Grimes Golden, Smith Cider, Jonathan, Ben Davis and York Imperial. 
Some persons might object to Smith Cider, but in our locality it bears 
every year, and in alternate years extra heavy. The quality is much 
better than Ben Davis, and we do not know of an apple that sticks to 
the tree better than Smith. There are many other varieties that are de- 
servedly very popular in the northern district, many of which, in center 
localities would, or could, be included in a commercial list. Among the 
best are these, in order of ripening: Red Astrachan, Sweet Bough, Maid- 
en Blush, Rambo, Fameuse or Snow, Fink, Northern Spy, Talman Sweet, 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, Roxbury Russet, ete. Of crabs the 
Hyslop, Transcendent and Whiting are best, and most generally planted. 


VARIETIES OF APPLES FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 
BY CHAS. M’CLUE, ANGOLA. 


Thirty years ago no finer apples were raised anywhere than in Steu- 
ben County, Indiana. Buyers were attracted here from all directions, but 
now not enough apples are raised to attract a single buyer. The old 
orchards have all gone to decay. Just why this is so is not entirely plain, 
for many of these orchards should be in a healthy condition yet. 

No doubt the day of raising apples here by the old careless methods 
has gone by, for,_as our bird friends have decreased, our insect enemies 
have increased. The apple grower will have to overcome, by artificial 
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means, those obstacles that were provided for by nature. The outlook 
for apple growing here is not very encouraging, but I still believe that the 
business will be successfully carried on by the specialist who will pursue 
correct methods. 

As to the varieties of apples, I think those kinds that have done the 
best in the past will be the kinds for the future. Of course, new kinds 
may be introduced that may be equal to, if not superior to anything now 
grown. The Baldwin is ahead of any apple ever raised in this county; 
next, the Rhode Island Greening. These two have been more productive 
than any other winter apple. For summer, the Early Harvest, the Sum- 
mer Bellflower and Sweet Bough; fall, Lady Blush and Twenty-Ounce. 
These varieties, I have noticed, have continued to bear after many others 
ceased to be productive. The Ben Davis may be a profitable apple, and 
also the Stark apple. 

Apples seem to ripen earlier than they did years ago, and also are 
very often blown off by the winds of autumn. In order to make success 
complete, a wind break should be raised with the orchard. 


APPLES FOR A COMMERCIAL ORCHARD IN CENTRAL INDIANA. 
BY E. Y. TEAS, CENTERVILLE. 


I am somewhat reluctant in giving out a list of fruits to plant. So 
many conditions are to be taken into consideration—soil, climate, pur- 
pose, the man. However, I hand you this list as one that seems O. K.: 
Yellow Transparent, Maiden Blush, Wealthy, York Imperial and Ben 
Davis. 

For Family Use.—Yellow Transparent, Early Harvest, Benoni, Maiden 
Blush, Wealthy, Grimes’ Golden, Roman Stem, Winesap, Jonathan and 
York Imperial. 


APPLES FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES FOR SOUTHERN 
INDIANA. 


BY WM. M. WALTMAN, NASHVILLE. 


Now, I beg the pardon of this association for not preparing a paper. 
Is it granted? I will give my reasons on that because it is short. I felt 
like I didn’t want to go on the stage. The paper would be like the old 
gold meetings years ago in our county. Some inspector put out lies about 
a gold bed down there, and every year a great many people would come 
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in there to dig gold. One old man came from the Hast; he was a Yankee. 
He dug a while, but didn’t get much. He saw an advertisement in a 
paper that for so much money he would be told how to get the gold. He 
sent the money, came to the postoffice regularly every week to get his 
recipe. One day it came. He took it out, opened it and cut off one 
paper, unrolled it, came to another paper, cut off and unrolled, and when 
he came to the center of it, it just had these three words: “Dig like 5H 
Now, then, my paper, upon this subject would be simply two words, eight 
letters—-Ben Davis. 


Mr. Kingsbury: We must know why. 


Mr. Waltman: Because it is the best apple raised, and it is the best 
apple sold. There is more prejudice against the Ben Davis apple than 
there is against Ben Davis himself. When I was picking my apples last 
year, some of the neighbor boys came to my orchard and said: “Ma 
sent me up to get some apples, but don’t send Ben Davis,’ but, the boy 
says, “Send them; I will take them home and see what ma says.’ So 
they got a sack full of the Ben Davis. They came back the next morn- 
ing with a note thanking me for sending her the best apple she ever had. 
They are good cookers, good lookers and good sellers, do fairly well to 
eat in the winter. That’s why I raise the Ben Davis. I have an orchard 
of 5,000 trees. The nurseryman made a mistake in putting off a few on 
me that were not Ben Davis. Buyers who come to my orchard take the 
piles of Ben Davis first, and say, “You can put the others in if you want 
to, but we don’t care a cent whether you do or not.” I would say to every 
one who wants to set an orchard for commercial purposes, set Ben Davis 
every time. 


Mr. Burton: I would rather have a Ben Davis than no apple at all. 
Any man who has traveled over this western apple-growing country can 
see for himself that the judgment of the people is for the Ben Davis for 
a commercial apple. The bulk of their trees are Ben Davis. Elvery tree 
yields piles of apples; they are higher colored than here. If a man goes 
out there to buy a car of apples, he wants Ben Davis. Planters always 
give their orders largely for Ben Davis when buying trees. The more 
you try to down it, the more it is up. Like the Keiffer pear. ‘A commer- 
cial pear means Keiffer, and a commercial apple means Ben Davis. 


Mr. Hobbs: I would suggest three or four other varieties along with 
your Ben Davis. A few Yellow Transparents, as Mr. Burton has well 
suggested. The Red June has proven one of the very best commercial 
and home apples. The Red Astrachan is a very reliable and good apple. 
The Chenango for its beauty and attractiveness. The Duchess of Olden- 
burg is a newer variety, ard has not been so extensively planted over 
the State as these old varieties mentioned. It has not failed since it came 
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into bearing. It begins bearing early, and the trees are extremely hardy. 
The cold or summer drought does not hurt them. The fruit is fair size, 
rather light color, rather light blush on their sunny side. Cooks very 
readily. My wife likes it rather better than anything else in its season 
for cooking. I am quite satisfied in my own mind we could safely plant 
them and not fail for family use and commercial purposes. There is an- 
other profitable apple; it is the Wealthy. It is an early and regular bear- 
er, the fruit is large and highly colored, sells well, cooks well, and is 
desirable all around. We have a neighbor who planted some trees some 
years ago. He has a number of other varieties, including Ben Davis. 
He has made considerable more money off of his Wealthies than any 
other variety in his orchard. He sold his Wealthies for $1.25 per bushel 
in Indianapolis. By picking them early, he gets a crop every year. He 
picks them before they are fully matured. He says if the tree is not 
drawn on so heavily to ripen the crop, he has his Wealthies every year. 
I think for commercial purposes we shall have to still stick to the Maiden 
Blush, a good old standard sort. Ben Davis for commercial purposes 
has been tested, a regular bearer, but York Imperial will bear right along 
with Ben Davis. It is of fine quality and a good keeper. The White 
Pippin is also a very good apple. We could not leave White Pippin out 
umong our friends. 


President Stevens: We will now take up the pears recommended 
for planting. 


EH. Y. Teas: I would recommend for market these pears: Wilder, 
Bartlett, Anjou, Keiffer. For home use: Wilder, Bartlett, Seckel, Anjou, 
Keiffer. 


VARIETIHNS OF PEARS FOR CENTRAL INDIANA. 
BY ©, M. HOBBS, BRIDGEPORT. 


Of the 1,000 or more varieties catalogued, it has not been my pleasure 
to see more than fifty varieties of pears. Of these I have grown twenty 
varieties, and from my own experience will try to give you a list that is 
best for Central Indiana. 

Would plant Wilder Early for first early. This is a splendid pear for 
home use, but ripens too unevenly for a market pear. This is followed 
by Tyson, a medium-sized, bright yellow-reddish cheeked pear of excel- 
lent quality. These are followed very closely by Clapp’s Favorite and 
Bartlett, too well known and appreciated to need description. These four 
are the best of the summer pears. Then comes the fall pears. Duchess 
of Angouleme leads all others as a market pear, because of its productive- 
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ness and large size. But the fancy trade demands yarieties like Bosc, 
Anjou, Howell and Seckel. 

There are other good pears that ripen about the same time as the 
above. The Louis Bonne, Flemish Beauty, and the list would not be 
complete without a few Sheldons. In shape it is perfect; quality, excel- 
lent: color, cinnamon brown or russet. This color is an indication of fine 
quality. Among the later varieties I think Clairgeau should find a place. 
Lawrence is a great favorite with some. Small size, but good quality 
and a good keeper. 

Then we have the much-despised Keiffer. More printer’s ink has been 
spoiled condemning this pear than any other variety of fruit, and yet it 
becomes more popular every year. Like the Ben Davis apple, it has 
come to stay. There is one more pear that I want to recommend, and 
that is the Columbia. It is a splendid bearer, always perfect, and a good 
keeper. It deserves.to be more generally planted. While not of the 
highest quality, it will keep in good condition until midwinter, and hold 
its flavor better than most winter pears. 


VARIETIES OF PEARS FOR COMMERCIAL GROWERS IN 
NORTHHER INDIANA. 


BY F. M. BUKER, ROME CITY. 


Bartlett, Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Keiffer, Angouleme, Anjou, Law- 
rence, Mount Vernon. 

Have fruited or seen in bearing this list, and find them usually pro- 
ductive. There may be other varieties equally good for the commercial 
grower. 


VARIETIES OF PHARS FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY A. H. SWAIN, SOUTH BEND. 


I include in this list only such varieties as have been thoroughly 
tested and found reliable. 
Summer pears in order of ripening— 
Beurre Gifford. 
Kirtland. 
Tyson. 
Clapp’s Favorite. 
Bartlett. 
Flemish Beauty. 


SOUPS CO) hn 
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Autumn— 

1. Howell. 

2. Seckel. 

3. Sheldon. 

4. Beurre Bose. 

5. Duchess de Angouleme (dwarf). 
Louise Bon de Jersey (dwarf). 


Winter— 


a 


Beurre Clairgeau. 
2. Beurre Anjou. 


f 3. Winter Nelis. 
4. Keiffer. é 
5. Lawrence. 


6. Viear of Winkfield. 


DISCUSSION. 


W. C. Reed: In planting pears for market, I don’t think it well to 
plant but few early pears. Wilder Early and Seckel for early market. 
Following them Clapp’s Favorite, Garber and Keiffer are the main com- 
mercial pears. IJKeiffer will make more money than any other variety. I 
have been growing Garbers for some thirteen years. hey bear well, 
sell well; shipped them last year to Indianapolis. They always bring good 
money in our market. 


W. W. Stevens: I would say that for commercial purposes that in 
my part of the State, so far as my observation extends, there are but 
three varieties that I would plant—Seckel, Duchess and the Keiffer—and 
I have tried the Garber. They are slow sellers with me. The Seckel is 
our finest pear for family use, fine and ready sale. For late pears I 
would recommend the Duchess and the Keiffer. With us, I believe, the 
Duchess is a more regular bearer than the Keiffer for the last six years. 
I would limit my orchard for commercial purposes to these three varieties. 


W. S. Ratliff: I would like to introduce a new pear that was raised 
in our section. They have been kept as late as the 4th of July the sum- 
mer following their maturity. For quality it is very much -like the 
Keiffer, half way between the Sheldon and the Keiffer. You will have 
an opportunity to sample this pear. It is a seedling, and showed large 
promise second or third season of fruiting. It is a good grower, good, 
strong, healthy variety, and an excellent keeper. One would think it 
would become wilted in keeping so long, but this is not so. 


President Stevens: We will now have some iists of peaches for In 
diana. 
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VARINTIES OF PEACHES FOR SOUTHERN INDIANA. 
BY W. T. TERRELL, BLOOMFIELD. 


The varieties of peaches for home market in this section of the State 
(Southern Indiana) covers several very worthy varieties, some of which 
are of special merit, and are very valuable, both for home use, and profit- 
able to grow for market, also. The following varieties will be named in 
the order of their time of ripening, giving with each variety a very brief 
sketch, or description, so you may catch a glimpse of what it really is. 
Now, what I mention is of varieties that I either have grown myself or 
am personally acquainted with. That is what I think this Society wants 
to know. 

The first variety I wish to mention is the first variety ripe with us, 
which is the Amsden, a red cling, with a very dark red cheek, which is 
ready for market by the 4th of July. It is a very good variety, with two 
exceptions. One is, it is subject to rot soon after it begins to ripen 
(unless thinned on the tree early in the season; another objection is, 
if left to ripen on the tree (if the weather is very hot), it will ripen on the 
outside, while next to the seed appears green. This can be overcome, 
however, by early gathering and placing in a cool, well ventilated fruit 
house. If you desire to market it a distance from home, this is no hin- 
drance, because we have to gather them before they are soft, anyway. 
So I consider the Amsden a very profitable peach for the early markets, 
and, in fact, it is the earliest peach we have here that is hardy and a 
sure cropper. Now, when I say Amsden, I want it understood that this 
name covers the Alexander and Arkansas Traveler, all because I think 
these three named sorts are identically the same peach, sold under the 
three aforesaid names. Or at least I am not able to distinguish any 
difference between them, having purchased all tree of them, and find 
only one kind. 

The next good and profitable variety is Crawford’s Early, a large, 
yellow freestone peach, ripening from the middle to the last of July, 
and is a peach that too much can’t be said in its praise, both in flavor 
and size. 

Next comes the Stump, The World peach, one of the ideals, filling a 
gap between Crawford’s Early and the general crop ripening from the 
middle of August to the first week in September. It is a white or cream- 
colored freestone peach, with a red skin, and a very dark cheek on sunny 
side. The Stump peach has an excellent flavor and is very juicy, but 
rather soft for market, unless gathered while a little green. 

The time now, from middle of August to middle of September, has 
several first-rate varieties of peaches that are good for market. First, 
the Triumph, a nice sized yellow freestone peach, with a red cheek, which 
is worthy of a place in every orchard. The Crawford’s Late, a large 
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yellow freestone, good for canning, ete. It is also a good bearer with us, 
and a popular market variety. The Hlberta, a large, oblong, yellow free- 
stone, which is well known nearly everywhere in the peach belt, and a 
very profitable market variety that will bear handling well. It is con- 
sidered the best peach for commercial orchards on account of its large 
size and fine appearance; also the hardiness of the trees and their fruit 
buds. Just after the Elberta, or lapping in the latter part of its season, 
comes the finest and largest yellow freestone peach that I ever saw. 
Fifteen inches in circumference is no uncommon thing to find. I have 
often picked specimens measuring sixteen and one-half inches in circum- 
ference. This peach originated here in this (Greene) county from the seed 
of the Arkansas Traveler, first grown by William Hannah. I procured 
the first buds from his trees and propagated quite a lot of. these trees 
and sold them to my neighbors, which since that time (1894) have come in 
bearing, proving one of the most popular canning peaches known in this 
part of the State. It is a perfect freestone, not having a trace of white, 
bitter wax next to the seed, so commonly found in freestone peaches. 
The meat is sweet, juicy and a beautiful clear yellow from the skin to 
the seed. The tree is a good grower and hardy. The fruit is aH that can 
be desired as a seller on the markets. It will outstrip the famous Elberta 
when thoroughly introduced, because it is more showy on the market and 
of much better flavor. I named it the Hannah Seedling peach, after Mr. 
Hannah, who planted the seed that produced the original tree. It is pretty 
well known in two or three of the adjoining counties. 

The next peach ripening after the Hannah is the Norvell’s Mammoth 
Cling, another Greene County peach, produced from the seed of a peach 
procured at the World’s Fair at Chicago, planted by Dr. H. V. Norvell, 
of Bloomfield, Ind. The peach is a white cling, larger than Heath Cling, 
with a dingy red cheek on sunny side. It is a fine canning peach, ripens 
the middle of September, and promises to be a winner in the markets, 
because it is ripe and gone before the Heath’ Cling comes in. Then fol- 
lowing the Norvell come the Wheatland and the Wonderful, both ex- 
cellent, late, yellow freestone peaches, coming in the season when it 
seems they are needed most. Last, but not least, by a good deal, comes 
the old, tried, true and ever-to-be-adored Heath Cling, a large white 
cling—ripe first week in October; some seasons the last week in Septem- 
ber, but nevertheless one of the best known and the most popular of any 
cling peach in existence. The trees are hardy, productive and long-lived. 
In our propagation of peach trees we always bud a large number of 
Heath Cling trees, which never go begging for a purchaser. 

I will have to add another good peach, which I had nearly forgotten. 
It is the Heath Free; something similar in appearance; ripens earlier; not 
quite so large as Heath Cling, but very much like it in flavor. 

Now, the varieties I have mentioned are good and profitable kinds. 
If I were to plant a thousand acres to peach, I don’t know of anything 
better than I have mentioned. 
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VARIETIES OF PEACHES ADAPTED TO SOUTHERN INDIANA. 
BY HIRAM P. DEAN, GREENWOOD. 


This is really one of the most important questions that occurs to us 
in peach orchard planting: What varieties shall we plant? Yet there 
are so many varieties, and the list being constantly increased, and so 
much confusion as to these many varieties being true to names, that 
there is some doubt of my being able to aid the amateur planter to any 
great degree. 

My father, Argus Dean, planted his first orchard in 1856, consisting 
of 1,600 trees, embracing about sixty of the best known varieties at that 
time, and it required about twelve to fifteen years in testing these va- 
rieties as to quality, size, hardiness and the very essential knowledge of 
time of ripening, in order to make a constant succession from the earliest 
to the latest. The list which he selected at that time made the basis of 
our later plantings, which ran into hundreds of thousands of trees, and 
we never had cause to regret the use of this lot of selected varieties, al- 
though we did later discard some, and add some new ones. This list as 
we began our future plantings was as follows, given in succession of time 
of ripening: WHarly Tillotston, Troth Barly, George the Fourth, Craw- 
ford’s Early, Serate Barly York, L. E. York, Mixon Free, Mixon Cling, 
Crawford’s Late, Dean’s L. Red Free, Druid Hill, Ward’s Late, La- 
grange or Health Free and Heath. Cling. In a very short time we dis- 
carded both the Crawfords, and later Serate Early York, Tillotston and 
Lagrange. cs 

Our later and larger plantings were made with the following addi- 
tions: Waterloo, Hale’s Early, Mountain Rose, Shipley’s L. Red, Crock- 
et’s White, Smock Free, Salway and Henrietta. Our still later experience 
has been with Gudgeon, Chair’s Choice, Globe, Wonderful, Wheatland, 
Diamond, Crosby, Elberta, Swiss, Reed’s Harly Golden, Bilyeus Oct, and 
of these I do not consider any that are extra hardy but Gudgeon and 
Bilyeus Oct, and neither of these two are worthy of large planting. Now, 
in favorable localities for the southern part of the State, I would select 
our first list, less those first discarded, with these additions, making list 
as follows: MHale’s Early, Troth’s Barly, Mount Rose, L. Early York, 
Mixon Cling, Mixon Free, Elberta, L. Red Free, Druid Hill, Shipley’s lL. 
Red, Ward’s Late, Smock Free, Salway, Heath Cling and Henrietta, as 
representing main planting, but would recommend thorough trial and 
smaller plantings of these: Globe, Chair’s Choice, Crosby and Wheat- 
land, since there is a growing demand for. yellow stock. Among the 
newer sorts, I would advise trial of Champion, Triumph, Bokara, Carmen, 
Piquet’s Late, Fitzgerald and Golden Drop. Of locally known varieties 
the Fleenor and Red Heath are worthy of trial plantings. There is, how- 
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ever, as first stated, so much confusion in names and varieties that there 
will always be disappointment and loss on the part of the amateur 
grower by endeavoring to follow advice of this one and the other. Lo- 
eality and soil also differ so much that success or failure of certain 
varieties can be made in a single field. For instance, Elale’s Harly will 
not succeed in low, rich land, while Smock Free would do fairly well. 

In planting large orchards we have learned to take all these things 
into account, and to give even reasonably beneficial advice, it is necessary 
to know where and on what character of soil the different varieties are 
to be planted, also the distance from and the demands of the markets. 
Let us illustrate by this: The Mixon Cling is one of the best and most 
profitable of all peaches, provided we can educate the consumer to use 
them. The Free, adapted to all soils, is hardy as well as the buds, fruit 
good size, beautifully colored, always uniform, splendid quality, a good 
shipper, the best of keepers, and has no superior for canning but thor- 
oughly ripened Heath Cling (which are always scarce), and yet the ordi- 
nary housewife refuses to take them because of the trouble in preparing 
them. So it is, we must be governed by market demands, hence the ne- 
cessity of the statement made above regarding personal experience in test- 
ing more of the yellow varieties, which, however, seem to be almost uni- 
versally more tender in buds than others, the Salway being the most noted 
exception to this rule. 


VARIETIES OF PEACHES RECOMMENDED FOR COMMERCIAL 
PLANTATIONS IN CENTRAL INDIANA. 


BY WILBUR C. STOUT, MONROVIA. 


Many things are to be considered in recommending a list of varieties 
for a commercial plantation in Central Indiana. Often the best peach 
one year is of little value the following year. Drought, wet weather, 
blizzards or untimely frosts get in their work of destruction. We have 
found the following list our most desirable ones: Sneed opens the sea- 
son; sells fairly well; poor quality, much like Alexander. Sneed is closely 
followed by the Alexander type of some fifteen varieties, all very much 
alike, often pay well. Alexander, Amsden and Early Canada are as valu- 
able as any in the list. Following them we have Greensboro. The most 
hardy peach in fruit bud recommended; a good white peach. I can’t 
like Triumph, but it sells fairly well and is very hardy here. It is almost 
a cling, the first yellow peach to ripen. Hyne’s Surprise and Hale’s Early 
are very much alike with me, and are valuable. I would have but little 
choice between them. 

Early Rivers also ripens about the same time, a valuable white peach, 
and is also very hardy in fruit bud and sells well, 
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Troth and Mount Rose are hardy in fruit bud, bear well and sell well. 

Champion and Ehurber are fine white peaches, of good size, color and 
quality.» I prefer the latter, but it is not so good where quality is con- 
sidered important. 

Elberta is as hardy in fruit bud, or more so, than the Crawford type, 
quality not so good; tree often badly affected with leaf curl, but, strange 
to say, seldom causes tree to cast its fruit. As valuable among peaches 
as Ben Davis among apples, and I have sold the fruit from a single tree 
(five-year set) for $6 in the orchard (at $1 per bushel). 

The Crawford type of peaches all resemble very much. All rather 
tender in bud, but of very best quality, and sell for the highest prices. 
With me they have paid well. They are Early and Late Crawford, Fitz- 
gerald, Globe, Wheatland, Mary’s Choice, Reeves’ Favorite and several 
others, but the varieties mentioned have always paid best. 

Gold Dust and Lemon Clings are the best yellow clings. The former 
is an exceptionally nice growing tree and a heavy bearer of very choice 
fruit. 

Belle of Georgia, Family Favorite, Mount Rareripe and Old Mixon 
Free bear very heavily of nice fruit and are very hardy in tree and fruit 
bud. 

Heath Cling is a very sweet white peach. Very valuable. 

Willet is a large yellow peach, very late, and sells well. 

Bilue is late, of poor quality, often cracks badly, and seldom ripens. 


VARIETIES OF PEACHES: FOR PLANTING IN CENTRAL INDIANA. 


BY S. K. HENBY, GREENFIELD. 


I would recommend the following: 

Harly—Triumph, Alexander, Tong Pa. 

Midseason—Champion, Crawford’s Harly, Elberta. 

Late—Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Old Mixon Cling, Stump, 
Globe, Smock Freestone. 


PEACH GROWING FOR NORTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


BY H. H. SWAIM, SOUTH BEND. 


Peaches are but little grown in Northwestern Indiana on account of 
the severity of the climate. The following are among the most desirable 
varieties: Elberta, Crosby, Champion and Triumph. 


President Stevens: We will by consent have the discussion of the 
varieties recommended at the close of the lists, We next will have plums, 
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VARIETIES OF PLUMS RECOMMENDED FOR COMMERCIAL 
PLANTATIONS. 


BY WILBUR C. STOUT, MONROVIA. 


I have been making a specialty of select varieties, of fine quality, 
aid have paid little attention to native plums; however, Robinson and 
Wild Goose bear well and sell well at low prices—the plum for the aver- 
age farmer. Niagara is the prettiest plum of the European type I have 
ever fruited, and sold best. Unfortunately, trees generally of this type 
have bodies killed by severe freezing or sun scald. I don’t know which it 
is; very probably both. 

Last year we sold our plums for about $200, and my books show 
Abundance, Burbank, Gold, Chabot and the Damsons to have brought 
88 to 90 per cent. of the amount, although they occupied about one-third 
of the ground. 

If I was going to set a commercial plum orchard I would set those 
named above, and in addition, Climax, a new Japan plum, sent out by 
Luther Burbank some three years ago. It is very hardy in tree and fruit 
bud, and the largest and finest in fruit I have every seen, but trees will 
sell high for a few years. 

America is a very large hybrid plum, quality about like Robinson; 
very heavy bearer; size two to three times as large as Wild Goose, and 
bears as heavily as Robinson. It should be borne in mind that the native 
type of plum must be planted on a commercial plantation for profit, un- 
less the planters will jar for curculios three to five times per week for 
two and one-half to four weeks. 

We have several other new plums, but none better than the ones 
mentioned, unless you want an early kind; then set Red June. Faults, 
very poor quality; tree subject to black knot. 

President Stevens: Our next is varieties of cherries. 


VARIETIES OF CHERRIES FOR SOUTHERN INDIANA. 
BY G. W. TRUEX, LOCKMAN. 


I will have to make some apologies, not having prepared a paper. 

Cherries ought not to be left without a word of encouragement for 
market purposes. In my own immediate neighborhood I have never 
known a commercial orchard. Hvery farmer has a few cherries, differ- 
ent varieties, early and late. Some have proven good, some have not. 
From what I know about growing cherries, they certainly could be grown 
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on a commercial scale and be profitable. I don’t see how it could help 
but be a profitable crop. There is always more demand than we ean 
supply. There is some one always wanting cherries. In the spring of 
the year nearly everybody I meet is wanting to know if I am going to 
have cherries to sell. Our list of cherries that are reliable is small. They 
are English Morello and the Early Richmond. The most reliable cher- 
ry is the English Morello. They are the hardiest cherry I ever had any- 
thing to do with. It is the most reliable cherry I ever saw, but my knowl- 
edge is limited to this part of southern Indiana. If I were planting a 
number of trees, they would be English Morello. 


VARIETIES OF CHERRIES FOR SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY GEO. W. W. M’INTOSH, REGO. 


I am asked to name the best varieties of cherries for Southern In- 
diana. I can not at present answer for all Southern Indiana, but give 
the names of those doing best for family or commercial purposes, so far 
as I have been able to observe. Of acid varieties for early fruit, Early 
Richmond is the best we know. Next in ripening, I think, the old Black 
Morello and Montmorenci are best, or as good as any, English Morello 
is also a good cherry. May Duke and Late Duke will probably represent 
the best subacid cherries. Governor Wood and Belle de Chatenay are the 
best sweets we know. 


President Stevens: Varieties of quinces is our next topic. 
QUINCHS FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY J. C. GROSSMAN. 


In the Revised Catalogue of Fruits recommended for cultivation in 
the various sections of the United States by the American Pomological 
Society, the following varieties of quinces are recommended for district 
No. 2, of which Northern Indiana forms a part. Champion,** Orange,** 
Rea,** Meech,* Missouri Mammoth,* and Pear.* The first three being 
double starred and the three latter having one star. Of these we have 
fruited Orange, Meech and Champion, they ripening in the order named. 
Missouri Mammoth is bearing this year for first time with us. With 
what we have seen and heard of this variety and our personal experience 
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with the other varieties mentioned, we would place Missouri first, 
Orange second, and Meech third, in a list for a commercial plantation. 
Champion is a good winter variety, but is often frosted before ripe. as 
its season of ripening is about from middle to last of November. 


President Stevens: Now we have reached the topic of grapes, and 
Mr. Sylvester Johnson, one of the most experienced growers, will give 
us his list. 


Mr. S. Johnson: Before presenting my paper I should like to make 
a statement. The Secretary wrote me he would like to have me prepare 
papers on Grapes and Walks. I laid this letter aside. The program that 
was sent me was lost. My paper is on grapes generally. I will go ahead 
and read it or not just as you say. 


President Stevens: Go ahead and read it. 


GRAPES AND GRAPE CULTURE. 


BY SYLVESTER JOHNSON, IRVINGTON. 


Grape vines will do well in any ground of average fertility, well 
drained either artificially or by nature. A southern or eastern slope is 
desirable. To succeed well the ground should be thoroughly plowed, 
subsoiled and pulverized to the depth of twelve to fifteen inches. Any 
ground sufficiently fertile to raise a good corn crop will produce good 
grape vines, if other conditions are favorable. If ground is not thus 
fertile it must be made so by an application of barnyard manure or 
wood ashes. 

In selecting vines secure, if possible, well rooted, thrifty one-year-old 
vines. These can be had at a much less price and as a rule will give 
as good if not better satisfaction than those two years old. If vines 
have been purchased a great distance away and the roots have become 
dry, place them at once in a vessel of water and let them remain until 
you are ready to plant them. Grape vines may be planted either in fall 
or spring. Fall I think preferable for the reason that the weather 1s 
generally more favorable, the ground is more easily worked and is likely 
to be better pulverized, and that the earth is settled around the roots, 
and the plant is more likely to start to growing earlier in the spring. 
In planting spread the roots in the directions they seem to want to go, 
never allowing any root to cross or touch another. Do not place the 
roots more than two inches under the surface, as grape roots incline to 
grow near the surface. Mulch well either by keeping the surface well 
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pulverized or by covering the soil for some distance around the vine 
with coarse manure, straw, leaves of trees or some other suitable mulch. 
I have found coal ashes an excellent mulch as well as a fertilizer. I 
prefer the latter method for the reason that in digging to pulverize one 
is apt to interfere with the roots. Frequent cultivation by stirring the 
soil is very important, but care must be taken not to stir too deeply, 
in order to avoid the interference with the roots. 

It is a great mistake that many make to try to grow grape vines in 
a sod or to allow weeds or grass of any kind near them. It would-be 
just as senseless to do so as to try to raise corn with such surroundings. 
The first year allow but one vine to grow from the roots, and the second 
year cut back to two buds. After both have fairly started pinch off the 
weaker one and allow the other to grow as you did the first year. If 
the vine makes a growth this year of from ten to twelve feet cut back 
to four feet and you will have some fruit next year, but if it grows from 
two to six feet cut back to two buds as you did at the beginning of the 
second year. Make your trellis the fall of the second year. Plant your 
posts three feet deep, leaving eight feet above ground. Use No. 10 wire, 
place first wire three feet above ground and the other two wires two 
and one-half and five feet above the first one. Posts may be twenty- 
four to thirty feet apart. Adopt any method you please to make the 
end posts immovable by the heavy weight they will have to bear. Now 
your vines are supposed to be on the trellis, tied to the wire with some 
kind of soft string. The only sumimer pruning needed is to pinch off 
all the latterals. This is important. If not done the nutriment required 
to make the latteral grow will be just that much loss to the bud at its 
base, which is the conservatory for that which gives life and vigor to 
cluster of fruit which comes from the bud next year. 

After the frost has caused the leaves to fall the pruning is to be done. 
It is much better to do this in the fall than in the spring. One has more 
time and better weather generally in October than in February or March. 
When left to prune during the last month named we are apt to be busy 
preparing for spring work and allow the time to pass to the season that 
bleeding of vines will follow pruning. But the most potent reason for 
fall pruning is in laying down your vines for winter protection you have 
much less work to do when pruned than if they are unpruned. 

On the subject of winter protection, I desire to impress upon this 
audience its very great importance. If you desire a large crop of good 
grapes you must protect all your vines. Of course there are many winters 
that will not kill many varieties of grapes. But all grape vines all win- 
ters will give better satisfaction if well housed than if left on the trellis. 
You farmers need not be told of the great difference there is between a 
calf or a colt that has been wintered in a warm and comfortable barn 
and those which have had to stand out in the mud, snow and cold winds, 
and how much more vigorous and healthy are the former than the latter. 
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I am firmly convinced that the same laws, to this extent, govern grape 
vines. If this be a true theory, men have no excuse for not giving this 
protection. It takes but little time to cover all the vines that are ordi- 
narily found on one man’s premises. My man and I do this work in 
one day on 150 vines. The manner of giving this protection is very 
simple and inexpensive. It is done as follows, to wit: 

I go to a brush pile and secure forked branches, which I prepare like 
the one I hold in my hand, lay two vines towards each other and drive 
this forked stick in the ground over them. This holds them to the ground. 
Then I cover with any covering I may conveniently secure, such as straw, 
corn stalks, tomato or potato vines or forest leaves. The last named I 
consider the best for the reasons that they are always at hand and when 
decayed make a leaf mold around the vines which make a fertilizer more 
congenial than any other, being nature’s own fertilizer. 

In the spring so soon as danger from freezing is passed, I remove the 
covering, tie my vines to the wires and spray with Bordeaux mixture 
about the time the buds begin to swell, not later. A second spraying is 
given just after the bloom drops off, and a third just before the fruit 
begins to ripen. If I want very fine grapes for table or exhibition I sack 
the largest bunches, using two-pound sacks which are purchased at 
eighty cents per 1,000. Grapes thus sacked are safe from the depreda- 
tions of bees, birds or fungus. 

In regard to varieties, I can only say that there are so many and so 
many different tastes that I feel a timidity in making any suggestions, 
but will venture just a few: I am very frequently asked this question: 
“If you had to be restricted. to any one variety, what would it be?” My 
answer now is Johnson’s Seedling. Formerly my answer was Brighton, 
evidently the parent of the former, which only excels its parent in hardi- 
ness. There is only one other of the newer grapes that I deem worthy 
of special mention, and that is the Brilliant, one of Munson’s Seedling 
and the most promising new grape I know of. 


A Member: Mr. Johnson, what three would you recommend for 
market? 


Mr. Johnson: Brighton, Concord and Niagara. 
VARIETIES OF GRAPES FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY C. P. BRADLEY, SOUTH BEND. 


While we are able to grow many varieties of grapes in the north part 
of the State, there are a great number of varieties that are better adapted 
to the south part. Varieties that do the best and are the most profitable 
in the north part of the State are as follows: Black—Worden, Concord, 
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Moore’s Early, Hartford, Champion, Clinton, Eaton, Telegraph, Cottage, 
Ives’ Seedling. White—Niagara, Moore’s Diamond, Pocklington, Empire 
State. Red—Brighton, Delaware, Agawam, Lindley, Woodruff Red, 
Oneida, Perkins, Vergennes. 

While those varieties mentioned herewith are among the best known 
to be under cultivation, there are a number of varieties that are rather 
too late for the north, that do exceedingly well in the south part, such 
as Catalpa, Goethe, Jefferson, Lady Washington and many others. 


President Stevens: We now pass to that most delicious of all fruits, 
the strawberry. 


BEST VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR CENTRAL INDIANA. 


BY EVAN B.DAYVIS, CARTERSBURG. 


With such fruits as the apple, peach, plum and pear, which, when set 
out, are expected to stand ten, twenty or fifty years, it is very important 
to select varieties especially adapted to the soil, climate and general con- 
ditions. The government has issued a bulletin on the apple, giving name 
of all leading varieties with the section of country in which each does 
best. For example, some of the eastern states produce the Baldwin and 
Greening to perfection, while it would be folly to plant them for commer- 
cial purposes here. Peaches and plums are also particular as to soil and 
climate, but can be brought into bearing so soon that one can experiment 
with different varieties. Even with blackberries, and raspberries, ‘certain 
varieties are especially suited to certain sections and are established and 
recognized standards. But the conditions are different with strawberries. 
Climate does not seem to make as much difference as soil and treatment. 
Some varieties which answer every requirement and are in every way 
satisfactory to me, will prove disappointing and worthless to a neighbor, 
who has different soil and Jocation but gives same treatment. Often in 
comparing notes, after testing new varieties, results will be exactly re- 
versed when conditions are apparently the same, and often in a three 
years’ test on same plot, results are reversed. But generally, after 
three crops, the grower may safely discard and retain those which do 
best on his soil and under his treatment. After an experience of twelve 
years in growing strawberries for market and private use, during which 
time over seventy-five varieties have been tested under all conditions, and 
after extended observations, I feel competent, in at least a small degree, 
to name some of the best varieties for central Indiana. When the pro- 
ductiveness, vigor of plants, quality and appearance of any berry sur- 
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passes the Haverland and Bubach or Warfield, then the ideal berry will 
have been found. Succeeding as they do on nearly all soils and under 
adverse conditions, and over such a wide area, makes them a general 
favorite. Being imperfect bloomers is the only serious objection, but they 
may be pollenized with Bederwood and Marshall, an early and late 
bloomer, and we have a quartet hard to beat. 

If the Haverland, Bubach and Bederwood are too light colored or too 
soft, then some of the newer varieties may be substituted. Of the scores 
recently brought out, the Sample, Nic Ohmer, Wm. Belt and Marshall are 
receiving much deserved praise, and will, no doubt, open a new era in 
strawberry culture. While much depends upon the variety, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that to succeed we should have a thorough 
knowledge of plant life and the laws which govern the development of 
fruit, and by applying this knowledge in further perfecting these leading 
varieties, astounding results would be reached in strawberry culture. 


VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY H. W. HENRY, LAPORTE. 


The answer to this subject is almost as varied as the views of a 
kaleidoscope. No two varieties will do the same for two different growers, 
although only a fence may be between them. There are as many differ- 
ent varieties of growers as there are of berries, and each has his pecu- 
liarities, the same as the berries. The grower has much to do with the 
success or failure of any variety. A poor variety in the hands of a good 
grower may bring better results than a good variety under the treatment 
of a poor grower. There are many, many things that enter into a suc- 
cessful strawberry patch besides the variety of berry. The first of these 
is a successful man. A man of intelligence, industry, business, and who 
loves his work and will grow berries not only for the money there is in 
them but for the love of the berries themselves. A man who hates a 
foul weed and will not allow one to enter his patch and associate with 
his plants any more than he would a bad child with his children. A man 
must be able to see pleasure in his strawberry patch whether it is counted 
by the row or acre from the time it is set until the last berry is in the 
box on its way to market. Such a man will make a success of most any 
of the standard varieties whether he lives in Northern Indiana, the garden 
spot of the world, or any other old place. 

The right kind of a man can not always make a success unless he has 
some of nature’s assistance, and the most important of these is the right 
kind of soil. We have in Northern Indiana four distinct kinds of soil: 
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The sandy, the heavy clay, the marsh and the mixture, or the alluvial 
soil, composed of sand and clay mixture. This is the only proper soil 
for successful strawberry culture, soil that is easy worked, pliable, and 
that is capable of taking and holding fertilizers, and that can be worked 
in almost all kinds of weather, soil that is good for all kinds of cultivated 
farm crops. With such soil as a foundation, a man should make a suc- 
cess of strawberry culture. 

There are two kinds of strawberry growers in our section of country: 
The strawberry farmer and the strawberry grower. Any one who visits 
South Water street, Chicago, will see that the strawberry farmer is in 
evidence to the great detriment of the business. Our neighbor on the 
north furnishes most of these strawberry farmers, where the poor soil 
and the poor grower makes the poor market, the poor prices, and demoral- 
izes the business in general. I have kept close tab of the Chicago market 
for several years, and I have noticed that as soon as the Michigan berries 
come on to the market the price goes down, down, down, until the bottom 
drops out, and any up-to-date grower can see the reason. Too much poor 
fruit. I can safely say that one-half of the berries that go on to the 
Chicago market would be better in the bottom of Lake Michigan. I saw 
' berries picked in old stained boxes and old weather beaten crates, and 
the berries compared favorably with the clothes they were in. Michigan, 
the home of the “pedigree,” ruining all the strawberry growers tributary 
to Chicago by the inferior class of fruit put upon the market, either as 
the result of poor culture, poor soil, or poor pedigree. What does varie- 
ties count against such opposition as this? First teach the man how to 
grow berries, and he will have no trouble in finding the varieties that 
are best suited for him to grow. After you have the man and the proper 
soil to grow them on, and the right methods of culture, you can begin to 
think about varieties. The business grower will soon find the varieties 
best suited to his locality, his methods of culture and the wants of his 
customers, the same as the business man knows what kind of goods his 
customers want and that he can make the best profit on. 

The strawberry grower that relies upon his neighbor’s advice or what 
the catalogues say in reference to the varieties to plant, will never make 
a success of his business. Experience is the only teacher here. Every 
grower must find out for himself what does best on his soil, and then 
make the best use of it by good culture, proper restrictions and good care. 

There are several qualities that every variety must have to make it 
profitable. The first of these is productiveness. No variety is worthy of 
consideration that will not produce a sufficient quantity of berries, and 
the more the better, provided they are marketable. The second qualifi- 
cation is beauty, a good looker. For family use quality would come 
before looks, but for market looks comes first. For market I will take 
the Ben Davis type of a strawberry. Productiveness, good looks, a good 
keeper or shipper, one that takes the eye and catches the pocketbook. A 
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berry that will go onto the market with good size, good color and good 
condition will bring the price regardless of its quality. 

In a home market direct to regular customers, quality should have 
considerable consideration, but then it is pretty hard to convince a cus- 
tomer that he should buy that crate of berries for their quality along 
side of a crate of large berries that have the size but not the quality. He 
will always think you are keeping them for some better friend than he is. 
The growing qualities of a strawberry should be taken into considera- 
tion. A healthy plant, free from disease, and that will withstand dry 
and cold weather, and will make a business bed. Different kinds of soil 
will require different varieties of plants. On low marsh land I would 
advise the Parker type of plant; on light sand, the Wilson type; on heavy 
clay, the Marshall or Gandy type, while on alluvial soil all the varieties 
can be tested and used to suit the locality and the habits of the grower. 
On my soil the Warfield seems to meet more of the general character- 
istics of a first class berry than any other. Its size, color and quality 
comes nearer to a first class berry than any other; yet in the hands of 
a careless grower it is a failure. It requires good soil and great restric- 
tion in plant making and needs to be properly pollenized. The next most 
productive berry is the Haverland. It has the size and productiveness 
but lacks color and solidity. The Lovetts and Clyde are the next most 
productive, but lack color and good looks. 

In the newer list of berries I am better pleased with Senator Dunlop 
than any other. It has done well with me. It has good color and the 
general characteristics of a good berry. The next would be Klondyke 
and Aroma. For moderately late berries these two are the best I know of, 
and a grower will make no mistake in giving them a trial. 

My advice to amateurs would be to start with the standard varieties 
and then each year experiment in a trial bed a few different kinds until 
you find the best there is for your soil and methods of growing, and by 
that time, if you get to be a strawberry enthusiast and fall in love with 
the business, you will keep on looking for perfection to the end of the 
journey and perhaps will be no nearer the goal of perfection than when 
you started. 

My planting for market would be about as follows: 
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STRAWBERRIES FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY M. H. RIDGEWAY, WABASH. 


Taking into consideration the great variety of soils to be found in 
Northern Indiana, and also the susceptibility of the strawberry to be in- 
fluenced either favorably or unfavorably by special soil conditions, we 
find we have a question to answer upon which it is difficult to reach 
positive conclusions. Certain it is that no one variety is best when grown 
upon all our varied soils. Different methods of cultivation also often 
make or break the reputation of variety. Another important factor in 
determining which varieties are best, is the question: For what special 
purpose are they being grown? For home use, a nearby market, or one 
that makes it necessary for the fruit to be handled by transportation 
companies and commission men? If for home use, then individual tastes 
and ideals will have to decide which varieties are best. If for a nearby 
market, then we may select varieties that are too soft in texture to be 
safely carried to distant markets, and call them best. But for distant 
markets we must have varieties that will stand the rough handling that 
is usually given them and still look fairly well when placed on sale. 

The best that I shall attempt to do in answering the question of ‘‘Best 
Variety of Strawberries for Northern Indiana?’ is to name my own 
preference. First stating that my soil varies from the rich dark brown 
of the creek bottoms to the stiff heavy clay soil of the hills. For first 
early, Superb and Excelsior; for midsummer, Warfield and Sample; for 
latest, Ridgeway and Robbie. As all our fruit is sold on the local market 
beauty and quality count for more than firmness. 

Other growers whose soil and location are different from my own, 
have a long list of dependable varieties to select from. We have the 
Haverland, Crescent, Lovett, Greenville, Glen Mary and Clyde. Bubach 
is still a favorite with many; Parker Harly with others who have soils 
that meet its special needs; Barton’s Eclipse by many who do not like 
the Haverland, and nearly every locality has some one variety that is 
considered best. Amongst the many new varieties which we have fruited 
the following are the most promising: Miller, Dunlap, Uncle Jim (Doman), 
Rough Rider, Marie and Monitor. The last two belong to the Crescent 
class. 


DISCUSSION. 


President Stevens: What is the largest yield per acre that you have 
known in your part of the county? 


W. C. Reed: Three years ago I had one patch of two acres that made 
700 crates. I don’t know how many dollars. I think the average that 
year was $1.50 per crate. That was an exceptional year. 
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President Stevens: What was the largest yield you had, Mr. Davis? 


EK. B. Davis: I can not speak for other growers for that season of the 
year, I am always too busy to know of any body else’s business, but my 
own yield was $225 per acre. Only had three varieties, Haverland, Bu- 
bach and Biederwood. : 


H. W. Henry: I sold some Warfield strawberry plants to a gentleman 
who planted them along the side of the hill. When he saw me the next 
year he says, “Mr. Henry, those Warfield plants you sold me are no good 
at all.” The next year one or two of the plants got down into some rich 
black dirt. The next time he saw me he says, ‘““Mr. Henry, those War- 
field’s are the finest strawberries I ever saw. I hope you will excuse me 
for condemning them so soon.” 


President Stevens: We will now hear the list of raspberries and 
blackberries. 


RASPBERRIES FOR NORTHERN INDIANA. 


BY SNEAD THOMAS, MARION. 


As I have almost quit growing raspberries in a commercial way, I do 
not feel qualified to say what varieties to plant for commercial purposes 
to secure the best results in Northern Indiana. However, as I have been 
assigned to that subject, I will give some of the varieties, that is, the 
most extensively planted and thought to give the best results here in our 
county in North Central Indiana. 

The soil and location has a great deal to do with the producing of a 
paying crop of raspberries. Then, again, the man at the helm has as 
much or more to do with the successful growing of ‘aspberries as the 
soil or location. The raspberry has a great many wants to be supplied, 
and the man that anticipates its wants and supplies them just at the 
right time that it needs them, is the man that succeeds, even if the soil 
and location may appear to be against him. Here in Grant County we 
find a sandy soil, or a soil of a cold, heavy clay nature, or a blaek alluvial 
loam which is not very good for growing raspberries. We find in one 
locality a grower who is pinning his faith to one variety, while another 
grower, if not in the same neighborhood, only a few miles away, is suc- 
ceeding equally as well with another variety. 

As to varieties.—Of the red variety there is but few of them grown, 
the Loudon taking the lead of all others, followed very closely by the 
Cuthbert, and that by Miller. One grower who is making a specialty of 
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growing red raspberries places the Miller ahead of the Loudon for profit. 

Of the purple varieties.—At one time they were grown to some extent. 
but have been dropped out of the list of varieties on account of their 
unpopular color. 

The black caps are more extensively grown in our county than all 
others. I think that nine-tenths of all raspberries grown are the black 
varieties, although our growers are increasing their plantings of the reds. 
As to the varieties of black raspberries, the Gregg seems to be the 
standby, fully one-half of all the raspberries grown being of that variety. 
The Cumberland is doing well, and is being more extensively planted 
than formerly. The Munger is succeeding very well, and I am of the 
opinion that it is going to supersede the Gregg to a great extent, as it 
seems to resist the attack of the anthracnose more than that variety. 
Conrath is fairly productive of firm fruit, but*is not planted to any extent 
with us as yet. We have one grower that believes the Harhart easily 
leads all varieties of the blacks. 


BLACKBERRIES FOR SOUTHERN INDIANA. 


BY NELSON C. W)OD, PECKSBURG. 


The blackberry is one of the blessings bestowed on man that more 
people appreciate as a sustenance than either the raspberry or the straw- 
berry. I can say I have had considerable experience in growing and 
marketing blackberries, but must say my experience in testing varieties 
has been limited. My theory has been to let well enough alone. I can 
say, however, that I believe in a progressive life in all the branches we 
are occupied in, not excepting that of Christianity. 

The blackberry that I have had the most experience with, is the 
Snyder, a berry that is well known. I can say where this berry has been 
planted, cultivated and pruned rightly it has given satisfaction. It has 
for one of its good qualities, hardiness. Wherever it is in good culture it 
is almost as sure of a crop as the sun is to rise. There are no off years 
in it, I can heartily recommend this variety. The berry when fully ripe 
is very good.to best, and its productiveness is not excelled. We have 
cultivated this variety for sixteen years and can say we have had a paying 
crop every year until last year, and had then an enormous crop on the 
canes, but owing to the hot winds of last July, the berries and part of 
the canes were completely cooked, and the canes were so disabled that it 
affected this year’s crop. This was the greatest disaster to our black- 
berry plantation that we have ever experienced. I never have detected 
that the winters have had any bad effect on this variety. 
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I would suggest for varieties: Lucretia Dewberry, for early; Sny- 
der, for medium, and Taylor’s Prolific for late. 

The* Lucretia Dewberry is a very handsome fruit and commands 
higher prices than any of its sister: varieties owing to its earliness, good 
quality and uniformily large size. 

Taylor’s Prolific will compare very favorably with the Snyder in good 
qualities, though late in ripening, but if I was to cultivate but one kind, 
it would be the Snyder. 


C. H. Hobbs: I would recommend for Central Indiana the following 
blackberries: Early King, Snyder, Taylor, Ancient Britton and Eldorado. 
The Early King ripens first, followed by Snyder, Ancient Britton, with El- 
dorado. The Taylor is hard to gather. 


EH. Y. Teas: My list is Snyder, Taylor and Ancient Britton. 


H. H. Swaim: Blackberries in the northern part of the State are like 
peaches, very few varieties planted for commercial purposes. I find none 
that is certain except Snyder and Britton. We get better prices for Sny- 
der and Britton. I consider Snyder the best blackberries, as far as quality 
is concerned, that I can get. Berries don’t have to be good in quality, 
just so they stand up in the box and look nice, they will sell. That story 
we have had told several times this afternoon. 


President Stevens: This completes the program for the afternoon. 
This evening’s session will be held in ——-—— Hall, in the city, beginning 
at 7:30 o’clock. We will now adjourn to meet this evening. 


Adjourned. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 7:30 P. M. 


President Stevens called the meeting to order, after which the Frank- 
lin Opera Orchestra played some excellent pieces of music. 


President Stevens: If you will please come forward here in front 
we will begin our program by calling on Prof. James Troop, of Purdue 
University, who will give us a paper on ‘The Seventeen-Year Locust.” 
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SEVENTEEN - YEAR LOCUST. 


BY PROF. JAMES TROOP, PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—I have not prepared any regular speech for 
this occasion, as I expected to come on this afternoon. I have prepared 
a few points that may be of interest, in regard to the appearance of the 
seventeen-year locust during the past summer. 

I suppose that the most of the people in this audience do not really 
know that the seventeen-year locust is not a locust at all, that it is a 
large bug. Now, that may seem to be of trifling importance, but when 
we come to solve further differences in insects it becomes of a great deal 
of importance whether it is a bug or something else. A bug, as we 
understand it, has a different kind of mouth part from other insects. 
As to its name, seventeen-year, of course this implies that it requires 
seventeen years for its development. For example, the adult insect ap- 
peared this summer, it lays its eggs, its young goes into the ground and 
it requires seventeen years to complete its development—it remains in 
the ground seventeen years before the adult makes its appearance. Some- 
body asked in regard to the damage which this insect does. I find there 
has been considerable annoyance in regard to that. From the appear- 
ance of its mouth parts the insect.is not believed to eat anything, in fact 
it does not take very much food after it comes out in the adult state, for 
the reason that it does all of its eating in the young state, the most of the 
damage done by the insects is done by its egg laying, and the most of 
you know how that is done, and the result of it. Most of us remember 
that last year a good many articles appeared in the press advising against 
planting fruit trees last fall or this spring on account of the seventeen- 
year locust, because of the ravages that would take place in young 
trees. In order to get at the facts of the case, and to get some notes on 
the cicadz and to have them on records for future use, I prepared cir- 
culars and sent out to every county in the State, to the Secretary of the 
Farmers’ Institute, and to others. I sent out 150 circulars on return 
postal cards, with the questions printed on the return postal, so all that 
was necessary to answer the questions was to drop the card in the post- 
office. Those of you who have not had any experience in sending out 
notices of this kind don’t know what you have missed. Out of the first 
150 I received fifty, 100 never showed up. Then I sent the second lot, 
and twenty-five of that lot came back, and then I sent a third lot to the 
counties I had not heard from, and the last one of the third lot returned 
yesterday, so you see I have not had much time to prepare these statis- 
tics. From these cards which I received, I find that the locust appeared 
in eighty-three counties in this State: seven counties only in the State have 
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reported no visits from the locust this year. These were Adams, Jasper, 
Lake, Newton, Laporte. Randolph and Tipton. Why they should give 
Tipton the go-by is a question. The counties all around it have had the 
locust, and in most of them they have been numerous. They have had 
no locusts in Tipton County this year. That has been attributed to the 
fact that Tipton County contains very little timber and is very level; 
perhaps that is the reason. If there is any one here from Tipton County 
and knows different, I wish he would speak. [I was suggesting to our 
neighbor here that Tipton County was under water seventeen years ago.— 
Hobbs.] In some of the counties, especially in the north, they are reported 
as being few in number. In most of the counties they were numerous. 
This decrease in numbers, I believe, is due to the constant cutting off of 
the timber, which has been going on for the last seventeen years. I 
have heard many of the old settlers say that while they had the locust in 
their county they were not as numerous as they were seventeen years 
ago, and they were not as numerous then as when they made their ap- 
pearance before that, so in time we will have but very few of them. The 
date of appearance is from May 12th to June Ist, a period of about twenty 
days. It takes about twenty-one days to go from the south to the north 
of the State, and they range about the same in their disappearance. The 
adults remained thirty to forty days until the last one disappeared. 

Twenty counties reported more or less damage to fruit trees. I laid 
special stress on this, because I wanted to see just how much there was 
in the warnings that were circulated by the newspapers. I didn’t believe 
that the locust would do very much injury, and I so stated, and I wanted 
to see whether they did so very much injury or not. Sixty-two counties 
heard from reported no damage at all to fruit trees. Some of them re- 
ported damage to fruit trees, but I believe, if the matter had been in- 
vestigated carefully, that a great deal of the damage reported due to lo- 
custs was no more or less than twig blight, of which we had a great deal 
over the State this year; this resembles the work of the locust. The 
kinds of fruit trees which were injured were the apple, peach and the 
plum, and in that order, as reported on these circulars. 

The question relating to the newly set orchards—did they injure newly 
set orchards more than older orchards? Sixty-seven of these counties 
reported no injury whatever to young orchards, and five of them did 
not report at all. So you see they did very little injury to trees that were 
set last spring. From the press scare, farmers were very much afraid, 
and failed to plant trees last spring on that account. Now, this summer, 
I am asked the question very frequently, Is it safe to plant trees this 
fall? I have been pretty well over the State and noticed nurseries this 
summer, and I find, with but very few exceptions, nursery trees were 
not injured at all, to speak of. I noticed where a young orchard was 
situated near timber the trees have been injured somewhat. So that the 
warnings that were sent out last year were practically groundless, as I 
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very well knew beforehand, but reports of that kind go very rapidly, and 
it is hard to overcome their effects. The injury that has been done by the 
seventeen-year locust to orchards during the past season, I find to be 
very slight indeed. It does not amount to anything, practically. The 
fruit trees that have been injured, the most can be trimmed off, and no 
harm done to them. 


DISCUSSION. 


President Stevens: Our pear orchards are located on land that sey- 
enteen years ago was on clay soil or was mixed. The locust came out of 
the ground all over the orchard. There was timber on two sides of the 
orchard and the locust left the orchard and went to the timber. 


Professor Troop: That is very frequently the case. They go to the 
large trees and lay their eggs. However, I saw one small nursery where 
timber was on three sides of it, the locust came out of the timber and 
went to the young orchard. Nice place to lay their eggs. 


Those counties that reported no iocust we may doubt their return. 
They may have none at all hereafter. 


A Member: Did anybody report any benefit derived from the locust 
being here? I have not heard of any. 


A Member: They afforded food in abundance for birds. I never saw 
a bird in the cherry trees. The birds did not bother the cherries. 


S. Johnson: The birds were very numerous this year. There were 
more birds around our place than we had for twenty years. The Hnglish 
sparrow and ali birds got in their work this year. Where there were 
plenty of birds the locusts didn’t remain long. In our locality you could 
gather them by the bushel, but the birds soon cleaned them up. 


A Member: Is it true, Professor, that Indiana has more locust than 
any other State in the Union? 


Professor Troop: I think so; they extend over a greater territory in 
Indiana than any other State. 


Jos. A. Burton: I am afraid we will get the idea from Professor 
Troop’s reports that the locust is almost harmless. Such has not been 
my feeling toward them, and I have reason to feel otherwise. Seventeen 
years ago I had an orchard of twenty-five acres, 1,005 trees, and the ap- 
pearance of the locust there caused me to have to plant 1,000 of these 
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trees again. That was seventeen years ago. The locust was more abun- 
dant then than this year. This year the trees in our orchard were pretty 
well used up, nearly all of the trees were stung from, say, about one- 
half way from top down, and very frequently four rows of sting. The 
tops of those trees were ruined. Mr. Hobbs said: ‘Let them go; next 
spring cut them off, and they will be all right.’”’ The locust is not a 
harmless insect at all; they do immense damage. 


Professor Troop: I don’t mean to say they are harmless entirely, but 
I mean to say we ought not to jump at conclusions, because somebody 
who does not know what he is talking about advises in the papers that 
they are going to ruin everything they come in contact with. The damage 
has been slight, when you take the whole State into account, and from 
what we might have expected from the reports that were sent out, there 
has been but little damage. Considerable injury has been done, but I 
think few trees have been damaged beyond repair. 


A Member: I would like to ask the professor the proper name of the 
seventeen-year locust. 


Professor Troop: Cicada. 


H. W. Henry: There was only one kind of locust in Laporte County, 
and it had a ‘“‘W” on both wings. I would like to know what that meant. 


Professor Troop: It meant it was a seventeen-year locust. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 9 O'CLOCK A. M. 


President. Stevens: The secretary wishes to make some announce- 
ments. 


Secretary Flick: Those who have not enrolled, please do not forget 
to do so this morning, and we will be pleased to have you all join the 
Society. The membership fee is fifty cents to members of local societies, 
one dollar to others. 


President Stevens: We will now resume the work of the program, 
and first we will have the general subject of “The Apple from the Nur- 
sery to the Consumer,” under the different sub-topics, the first of which 
is “Location and Exposure; Soils.” Mr. Hobbs, of Bridgeport, will intro- 
duce the subject. 5 
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THH APPLE—BEST LOCATION, EXPOSURE AND SOIL. 


BY C. M. HOBBS, BRIDGEPORT. 


It is important that the commercial orchard be located near a good 
market, or in an apple-growing section with good shipping facilities. Ex- 
perience has shown us that where large quantities of fruits are grown, 
better transportation and better rates are secured. Buyers visit such lo- 
calities, competition is secured, and the best prices obtained. In the large 
fruit-growing districts, co-operation may obtain to advantage in selling, 
grading, packing, shipping and in cold storage. 

In our State the matter of exposure is not a very important one. 
When the exposure is very steep, the southern will be the warmer, and 
the tree will start earlier in the spring, fruit ripens earlier, and is more 
highly colored. 

Any of the clay soils of our State that are sufficiently fertile, holding 
sufficient moisture, but not in excess, will grow, profitably, many varieties 
of apples, provided other conditions of success be observed. Light, dry, 
sandy, gravelly or black soils are not desirable for apples; in fact, for any 
of the fruits. 

I am inclined to the opinion that the yellow and red clay soils of In- 
diana are unexcelled in the production of certain varieties of apples, 
notably Winesap, Rome Beauty and Grimes Golden. I have frequently 
seen representative collections of apples from all parts of the United 
States, and have never seen these varieties from Indiana excelled. 

That Southern Indiana Winesaps took the world’s premium at Paris 
is evidence of this fact The statement was recently made that Southern 
Missouri and Northern Arkansas were the finest apple-growing sections 
in the world, and one of the principal reasons for this was that the soils 
are rich in iron. We have these conditions in the red clay soils of In- 
diana. 

With clay soils containing ample but not excessive moisture, plenty 
of readily available fertility, planting of the right varieties, thorough 
eultivation and care, I believe we can grow apples here in Indiana to as 
great perfection as they are grown anywhere in the world. 

President Stevens: We will next hear Mr. Campbell. 
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CHOICE OF SOIL, LOCATION AND EXPOSURE FOR THE 
COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARD. 


BY GEO. P. CAMPBELL, BLOOMINGTON. 


I can’t hope to say anything on this old subject that will be new to 
any member of the Indiana Horticultural Society, but it may be the 
means of bringing out a‘ discussion that will be of more benefit than 
anything I may say on the subject. 

I have had occasion to ride over considerable of my own county this 
summer, and I have noticed a good many orchards, some on low ground 
and some on the hilltop. Some were thrifty and doing well; others were 
sickly and stunted, and it seemed that the location or soil had very little 
to do with it. I asked some questions in regard to the different orchards. 
Some would say in regard to the sickly ones that they had got poor trees 
from the nursery and the nurseryman and the agent would generally 
get a blessing. Others said the children had left the gate unfastened, and 
the cows had got in and done the pruning, which was not usually a very 
satisfactory job. There was always some excuse for the trees not showing 
up better. 

In regard to the other fellow who had the thrifty orchard, he would 
tell of the care he had taken in putting out his trees, how he had culti- 
vated and fertilized them, and he always seemed proud of his orchard. 

After being assigned this subject, I began to study the question more 
than I ever had before, and I asked myself the question, Is there not as 
much in the man as in soil and location, after all? If he loves his trees 
and the work connected with making them thrive, he will make a suc- 
cess if the soil and location are not the best. I will say, however, that I 
am not much of a believer in the idea advanced by some that any poor 
hillside will grow good apples. 

There are very few farmers who have an ideal place for an extensive 
commercial apple orchard. I would select a north and east slope of ele- 
vated land, naturally well drained, if possible. The soil should be suffi- 
ciently fertile to grow good wheat or corn. The red clay limestone soil 
that we have throughout the southern part of the State seems best adapt- 
ed to the growing of fine apples. It gives better color and flavor than 
sandy or the black, loamy soils. 

I will give my reasons for selecting a north and east slope. The soil 
is usually stronger and more porous, holding moisture better. The sun 
does not have the effect of thawing the sap on the southwest side of the 
trees during a cold snap in winter, sometimes causing the bark to burst, 
which is sure to ruin the tree. The trees remain dormant longer in the 
spring so that the fruit buds are not so liable to be killed by the late 
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frosts. I have often noticed that the forest trees on the north slope were 
larger and more thrifty than those on the south. The finest walnut, pop- 
lar and oak are to be found on the north hillside. Trees that stand fair 
to Old Sol’s rays are more liable to be hollow and have dead and dam- 
aged limbs, while the same kind of a tree on the other side of the hill 
will be solid and thrifty. 

It is well to study nature, and where you find nature doing the best 
for trees, there is a good place to plant the apple orchard. There are 
not very many that can have just such soil and location as that.I have 
described, and some may think I would not have them plant an orchard, 
but such is not the case. I think any one who loves trees and good ap- 
ples will have them, for if nature has not provided a suitable location, 
he will use artificial means. He may have to drain the soil and study 
its composition to find out if it is lacking in any of the elements that 
the tree needs to make well-flavored and highly colored apples. 

I have noticed that once in a long while there will be a good apple 
crop on low bottom lands and none on the hill land. A few years ago 
there was as fine apples grown on some of the lowlands of Monroe Coun- 
ty as I ever saw, while they were practically a failure on the higher soils. 

I have a friend who owns two farms, one on what is known as Salt 
Creek bottom, the other is about four miles from any watercourse and 
on elevated land. Last year he had a good crop of apples on the ele- 
vated land and none on. the bottom farm; this year it is just the reverse. 

It may be that I have not stuck as close to my subject as the ones 
who gave it to me expected or wished, but I hope the subject will be 
thoroughly discussed at this meeting, for I believe there is no State 
that can grow finer apples than Southern Indiana. 


LOCATION AND EXPOSURE FOR THE COMMERCIAL APPLE 
ORCHARD, AND CHOICE OF SOILS. 


BY RILEY C. CASE, LAGRANGE. 


Much depends upon location and exposure of the commercial apple 
orchard. Elevation is preferred, that the trees may have plenty of drain- 
age and the fruit not be injured by frost, the latter often occurring on 
lower ground. For summer apples, a southern slope is preferred; for win- 
ter, a slightly northern slope is best. 

In our section of the State, orchards located around or near the lakes 
bear most fruit, and the fruit has the best color. I know of an orehard 
located on the north side of a small lake that bears fruit annually. And 
your vice-president has told me he has taken a number of premiums from 
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our State Society with the apples gathered from around this lake. And 
while I do not think our small lakes that freeze over during the winter 
time have the same effect that larger ones do that do not freeze, they 
certainly must affect the atmosphere, giving apples color and preventing 
frost. 

In localities exposed to the sweep of winter winds, belts of ever- 
greens or deciduous trees will be found of great service. In all instances 
where the side of an orchard is exposed to prevailing winds, it is less 
successful and productive than the opposite side. Proof is afforded that 
shelter would be beneficial; belts, especially if of deciduous trees, stand- 
ing too near fruit trees, have, however, rather injured than benefited them. 
The orchard should be beyond the reach of their shade and roots and be 
well exposed to sun and air. 

The soil for apple orchards should be of good quality. Whatever 
will produce a vigorous growth of corn, wheat and potatoes will, in gen- 
eral, be the best for fruit trees. Sterile soil is unfavorable for both, 
doubly so for the latter, for while it only lessens the growth of farm crops, 
it lessens the quanity and greatly injures the quality of fruit. Land that 
grows the sugar maple is counted good orchard land. As a general rule, 
soil which is dry, firm, mellow and fertile, is well suited to this purpose. It 
should be deep to allow the extension of the roots; dry, or else well 
drained to prevent injury from stagnant. water below the surface; firm 
and not spongy, to preclude injury or destruction from frost. 


Few soils exist in our section of the State which could not be much - 


benefited for orchards by enriching. The shallow soils should be loosened 
deeply. A quick method of deepening soils for the free admission of the 
fine fibrous roots is first to loosen it as deeply as practicable with the sub- 
soil plow, then with a trench plow. While there is no doubt that the 
clay soils which have such a combination of sand and gravel as will ad- 
mit of easy cultivation is our best, yet we have orchard lands in our 
county a sandy, gravelly soil that is underlined with iron mineral, upon 
which we find some of our best orchards. 


DISCUSSION. 


John Tilson: Mr. Hobbs talked of the red clay. I want to know 
what’s the matter with white clay. We have no red clay in our section. 
He don’t seem To think white clay is good for orchards. 


C. M. Hobbs: I would class along with red clay, the white and yellow. 
There is a white clay, that soil that extends across this State from Illinois 
that is very well adapted to apple growing, both in this State and Illinois, 
but as a rule I think you will notice from our State Fair exhibits that 
the larger and finer varieties are found in these red clay regions. It is a 
fact, well proved by experience, that where there is proper proportion of 
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iron in the soil, that fruits and flowers are more highly colored, and, as 
I stated in this paper, I was reading an article from an apple grower 
who claimed that where iron existed there were the finest apple-growing 
sections in the world. I know they grow very handsome apples, but I 
see no reason why those conditions don’t prevail in Southern and Central 
Indiana. ' 


President Stevens: What kind of clay have they in the center apple 
region of Illinois? 


W. C. Reed: It is mostly hardpan soil. It is white clay, underlaid 
with hardpan. 


Mrs. Stevens: I would like to know when the soil is lacking in iron, 
can it be supplied? 


C. M. Hobbs: Iron, rusty nails may be inserted in soil. I have seen 
the e———-—rose, which is light pink; changed to dark pink. 


Mrs. Stevens: How soon might we expect results from time of appli- 
cation? 


C. M. Hobbs: Just as soon as the iron is rusted. 


Mrs. Hale: I would like to ask Mr. Hobbs, how are we to know when 
the soil is lacking in iron? 


C. M. Hobbs: We may have some knowledge of it. I think if our 
fruits and flowers are dull in color, it may be inferred that Iron is lacking. 


President Stevens: The next is selection of nursery stock. Mr. W. 
C. Reed is first on this subgtopic. 


W. C. Reed: In selecting nursery stock for a commercial orchard, 
one of the first requisites is not to select too many varieties. Only a few 
leading varieties for a commercial orchard, and, as a rule, trees of me- 
dium size. I don’t think an overgrown tree is as good as a medium size. 
The overgrown trees are soft and spongy, while the medium-sized trees 
are more solid, and more apt to stand the winters. I would select a tree 
with plenty of top, and well-formed limbs. If it was inclined to be forked, 
trim all forks off and cut off bruised or broken roots, especially of the 
larger, stronger roots. Don’t pick for the small, fibrous roots as much as 
you do for the large roots. Of course, in some varieties it makes a great 
deal of difference in the size and smoothness of the tree. Winesap and 
Duchess are not smooth trees. Of Ben Davis and Grimes Golden you can 
get a straight, smooth tree. Some growers expect straight, smooth trees 
of all kinds, so if you order such varieties as Winesap don’t expect nice, 
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smooth trees. Another thing in selecting trees for commercial orchards— 
it is always best to send your orders in as early as possible. You can 
get better satisfaction from the nurseryman if you have your orders ix 
in time, and you can get better trees than if you wait until the last min- 
ute. Some people wait until they get the ground ready, and send in and 
say, “ship at once.” If you want the best trees, send your orders in as 
early as possible. 


President Stevens: Next on this topic is Frank Sheets. 


SELECTION OF NURSERY STOCK. 


BY FRANK SHEETS, MOORESVILLE, 


Having been informed, by men of experience, what varieties of fruits 
are best suited to the different sections of the State, and since the law 
enforces inspection of the trees by a competent official, whose certificate 
is a guarantee of healthfulness, it would seem to be almost unnecessary 
to multiply words concerning a selection of nursery stovk. 

Our notions may differ as to the best methods of propagation, whether 
by budding or grafting, whether the trees in the nursery should be set 
close together or wide apart, or with reference to the manner of cultivat- 
ing and pruning the young trees. Again, some orchardists would trans- 
plant one-year-old trees to be sure of getting all the roots, and that 
the training of the young trees might be in his own hands from the be- 
ginning; others would prefer trees of two or three years’ growth, believ- 
ing that such trees are advanced so much toward the time of fruiting. 

All of these questions are debatable. Let évery one be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. 

My opinion, founded upon only five years of experience, is that more 
than all else, the longevity and fruitfulness of the tree, of whatever sort, 
depends more upon the cultivation of the orchard after transplanting. 
To be more definite, if I was planting, I would select well-grown, two- 
year trees of apple, pear, cherry, peach and plum—not more than one 
year from the bud. I would not want stock that had not given a good 
growth the previous year. However, it depends on the location of the 
nursery, as stock grown in one section of the country will be as large 
at two years as in others at three. I would try to avoid overgrown 
trees, as well as undergrown. There is danger in either extreme. 

I would like a tree with a good, straight body and a well-balanced. 
symmetrical head, which you can get in some varieties. while in others 
it would be impossible, as they will not grow that way. 
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ner and with the precautions spoken of before, let me repeat that it is 
not necessary to worry very much about buying nursery stock. Only buy 
of a responsible nurseryman. Plant and cultivate them right. It might 
be well to see that your stock has not been injured by the winter, which 
you can tell by the bark, which, if injured, will be dark and discolored. 
I have trees of bearing age, both budded and grafted. I can see no 
difference in their fruitfulness and healthfulness. 
In conclusion let me impress on you the necessity of good care and 
cultivation after planting. 


President Stevens: Mr. Willard Barr is next. 


THE SELECTION AND CARE OF NURSERY STOCK. 


BY WILLARD BARR, LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL. - 


The practical orchardist deals largely in futures. In our calling a 
mistake is not easily corrected, and its consequences are often fatal. 
When we select the young trees, our selection, for better or for worse, is 
final. 

The traveling fruit tree agent is not a factor in the problem at all. 
The man who seriously contemplates paying an unnecessary profit to an 
unreliable party is not adapted to fruit growing. I am a firm friend of the 
local nurseryman—that is, the nurseryman whom you know or whose re- 
liability you can ascertain, and whose customers can be easily visited 
and interviewed. The larger firms whose location is at some distant 
point and whose alluring descriptions and extravagant claims are spread 
upon the pages of fancy catalogues may ship you fancy trees, but whether 
they do so or not rests solely in their hands. This should be in your 
hands, and in yours alone. The fruit grower should see his trees digged, 
packed and shipped, and while giving minutes to the contemplation of 
the price, should give hours to a study of the quality. The so-called “bar- 
gain list’ is deadly. 

The fittest survives. If we find a pest, either fungous or insect, at- 
tacking our orchards, we invariably find its starting point to be the 
weakest tree or trees. Poor nursery stock means many resets, and resets 
rarely do well, receiving, as they do, cultivation and treatment adapted 
to trees one, two or three years older. Good quality is a better guarantee 
than any State inspection certificate. And in the matter of yield alone, 
the cent saved in the nursery bill means the dollar lost in the crop re- 
turns. 
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What are the characteristics of a choice tree? First and most im- 
portant, a good root system, consisting of several large roots rather than 
one; all roots straight. Crooked roots mean trees crowded in the nursery 
row, and crowded trees mean weakly trees. A few, but not many, fibrous 
roots. A bright, fresh appearance. Next, a straight trunk, rather stocky 
than otherwise, with the branches evenly distributed on all sides. The 
heading is not of vital importance, as this can be modified later by trim- 
ming. Size: Medium large, extra large denoting that the growth may 
have been forced at the expense of hardiness. 

Each item in the above description may be modified by variety, by 
character of soil or by climate, and we have no right to demand that 
each and every tree be perfect, but only that they approximate to the 
ideal. 

Trees of apparently the same grade will, in two or three years, show 
a marked difference in size and vigor. Careful handling of the stock will, 
to some extent, remedy this. After digging, drying out should be avoided, 
also excessive soaking. The first cracks the fibre; the second dissolves and 
exhausts the partially digested plant food existent in the sap. The length 
of time which elapses between digging and setting is unimportant; the 
condition in which they are kept is all important. 

Death follows fatal injury to plant life more slowly than is often sup- 
posed. The abrasion of the bark by careless tying or rough handling of 
the nursery stock may produce its ultimate effect several years after the 
injury occurs. The nearer the collar of the tree the injury is received, 
- the more serious will be the effects. Shriveled or frozen stock may be 
restored by burying in damp earth. All stock that is split in root or trunk 
should be rejected. 

All stock should be heeled in at once upon arrival, not in one pit, but 
in several conveniently situated ones, thus avoiding long carrys while 
setting. But few trees should be taken from the pit at once time, and 
these few should be immediately planted. Young trees that have been 
otherwise well cared for are often injured by being scattered over the 
field and allowed to dry in the sun in order to save time while setting. 

Trees should be trimmed, not before setting, as is: often advised, but 
immediately after. Each tree is then in its permanent position, its defects 
in form can be more conveniently studied and remedied, and all abrasions 
of the bark can be more easily seen. Hach abrasion and the end of each 
trimmed branch should be covered with a thick coat of white lead and 
oil. 

Undue haste is responsible for as many errors as is carelessness. The 
man whose ambition is to be the owner of a large acreage, or the first 
man in the locality to finish his work, is never a good orchardist. 

The orchardist who sees in the present slender shoot the ruture sturdy 
trunk extending and subdividing into vigorous, fruit-laden branches, who 
keeps his mind fixed upon an ideal and works steadily toward that ideal, 
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is the one who compels success. And he also experiences that rare sat- 
isfaction which attends the reflection: “I did my very best.” 


DISCUSSION. 


President Stevens: I want to ask one question in selecting nursery 
stock. A good many growers would rather have trees that were grafted 
from bearing trees instead of from nursery stock. 


W. C. Reed: That is a question which is rather hard to decide. It 
has not been experimented on, but it looks as though it would be reason- 
able that if trees were grafted from trees that were old enough to be 
prolific bearers, that the nursery stock would be inclined that way. Some 
trees seem to be more prolific and bear better than others. This is caused 
by soil, and certain other conditions, and certain varieties of trees. 


A member: Is there any preference in the locality from which nur- 
sery stock is grown? Should one plant home-grown trees? 


W. C. Reed: I don’t think it makes much difference where nursery 
stock is grown. Don’t think it makes much difference whether the trees 
are grown close to home or not. 


A Member: In planting an orchard, set a board where you want the 
tree to grow, so as to shield the body from the sun. 


W. C. Reed: I never tried that, or saw it tried on apples. We tried 
leaning trees where we wanted them to grow, leaning them to the north- 
west. They were almost a total failure. Leaning trees is very unsatis- 
factory. 


SA: Member: How would it do to plant the seeds where you want the 
trees to grow in your orchard, and when old enough, top graft them? 


Mr. Clore: There was quite a little discussion on that subject in 
New York Horticultural Society recently. Two or three gave their ex- 
perience in that line. They gave it up as a poor job. It took so much 
more work to get the ground in proper condition. The seedlings were 
small and hard to take care of. 


C. M. Hobbs: I know so little of the plan I would not recommend it 
myself. 


W. C. Reed: I would prefer the nursery tree. There is no question 
but that you can raise trees so much better where you plant nothing but 
trees. You can not give them the same attention where you can if you 
have a solid body of trees. 


H. H. Swaim: I have noticed—probably all of you haye—the seed- 


lings grafted after they have a little size, frequently outgrown the graft. 
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I have a tree of my own—the seedling was grafted on the Grimes Golden, 
and it has outgrown the Grimes and is fully four inches larger than the 
Grimes. It is an old bearing tree, probably twenty years old. 


W. C. Reed: That is quite often the case. I hardly know what the 
cause is. The seedling probably furnishes more sap than the graft can 
use. 


President Stevens: On this matter of selection of stock, what aged 
apple would you suggest the planter to select? 


W. C. Reed: That depends a great deal on where the tree is grown. 
Some places you can grow a-tree two years old that is plenty large for 
planting. Other places three or four years. If you were growing a tree 
in New York it would be better to take a tree three or four years old 
for commercial planting. This State, two or three years. Two-year-olds 
have given the best satisfaction in our part of the State. Some prefer 
three-year-old. Get a tree a certain size. I don’t think it matters about 
the age of it, so it is healthy. In a dry season like last year a two-year- 
old tree would have been quite small. A good season, like this, a two- 
year-old would have been 50 per cent. larger than last year. I don’t think 
the age of the tree makes much difference. 


President Stevens: I noticed a short time since quite an interesting 
article from some apple grower speaking about selection of stock, and 
saying that we should select apples carefully, and figure on their long 
life. He went on to say that the life of an apple tree, after 125 to 150 
years of- working over by the grafting and budding process in use, 
runs out. He went on to state that he would be particular about select- 
ing trees that had been grafted from vigorous bearing trees. Where we 
want an apple orchard to stand twenty-five or thirty years, we must 
be careful to get trees that their natural life has not been exhausted. 
This is important for us to consider. We all know that certain varieties 
are running out every year, and if the apples we are planting today are 
about exhausted, it is well for us to look into this matter. What can you 
say about this, Mr. Reed? 


W. C. Reed: I think in regard to that, Mr. Stevens, you would have to 
ask an older man than I am. I can not attempt to answer that question 
at all. It is something I never studied. While it looks reasonable, there 
might be nothing in it. We all know that varieties do run out. Every 
fifty, sixty or seventy-five years they do run out, or apples come up that 
are better. 


Mr. Kingsbury: I want to ask the question: How can we be certain 
to get the varieties we order? We have complaints frequently from our 
readers, saying they ordered trees from such and such a nursery, and 
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they have sent them different varieties from what they ordered; they find 
this out after the trees begin to bear. Not long ago I had a letter from a 
man in the northeast part of the State, giving his experience in regard to 
trees he had purchased. He had ordered certain varieties, and they had 
given him other varieties, as he found after the trees came to fruit, and he 
wanted us to publish the name of the nurseryman, so as to show he was 
doing an injury to his customers. It would not do for us to publish the 
names of reliable nurserymen; it would ruin their business, so we sent 
the letter, in this case, to the nurseryman, and he made the best defense 
in his point of view. - He said they could not guarantee trees after they 
had gone from them—the agent might have gotten them somewhere else; 
he said they were not responsible for the agent’s mistake. 1 think there 
was something in that. He might have bought trees from this nursery 
and gotten others where he could. There ought to be some way whereby 
purchasers of trees could tell the kinds purchased, or the kind he pays 
for. If nurserymen could afford to put a seal on trees they send out (1 
don’t know whether they can or not) it would be a great help. This ought 
to be done in cases where the purchasers require it. In that way they 
could secure themselves in this matter. 


A Member: I am not a nurseryman. I have been working some 
in a nursery, and I want to say a word in defense of the nursery. I 
worked some little for the nursery, and I want to say that I am sur- 
prised that there are not thousands of mistakes made where there is one. 
because, while the nursery here is not as large as some, they have to 
depend altogether on hired labor—hands they can pick up in the neighbor- 
hood—to help them out in the delivery season, and I notice some of the 
hands are very careless, and on that account it seems impossible to put 
a seal on every tree. I know by personal observation that ——— wears 
himself out during the delivery season trying to see that everything goes 
from his nursery in first-class order. It is impossible for him to see 
everything done that is done, and I judge from that it is the same in all 
other nurseries. 


BH. Y. Teas: There is one thing in Indiana we all ought to do, and 
there is not a farmer in the State but what can if he wants to, and that 
is, send to the nursery and get what he wants, but he won't do that. In 
preference, he will depend on the man that goes along from house to 
house, swindling everybody. There is no use to push the blame on the 
dealers. 


H. W. Henry: There is one way that this can be settled very satis- 
factorily. The Legislature should pass a law that every man who sells 
nursery stock must take out a license. 


President Stevens: We will take up the next sub-topic, “Preparation 
of Ground, Laying Out and Planting,” and Mr. Burton is first. 
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PREPARATION OF LAND, LAYING OUT AND PLANTING. 


BY JOE A. BURTON, ORLEANS. 


It is not well to believe everything you read or hear about planting 
an orchard. The ground should be fresh plowed, a clover, timothy or 
pasture sod; or a wheat, oats, rye or cow pea or corn stubble. That 
is, the land should be cleared and not a bluegrass sod. Its preparation 
should be what the planter wants it; it don’t matter to the tree. 

We plant two rods apart. One way we set three rows of stakes that 
locate the rows the other way. Then with three stakes we mark the 
first row the other way. It is well to mark two rows before you begin 
to plant. Remember, none of these indicate where a tree is to be planted. 
To find this, we carry an odd stake and set it when we are ready to dig 
the hole—that is, if we dig our own holes. If a cheap man is to dig the 
holes, we set a short stake for each hole and tell him to dig the hole with 
the stake in the center. Of course, he gets it to one side. If you are 
smart enough, better dig the holes yourself. Dig in the right place. Set 
the tree in the center and never look back to see if it is in line. 

Be sure to dig the hole big enough. Be equally sure not to dig it too 
big. If you could hocus pocus the tree into the ground without digging at 
all, it would be ideally planted. Better spend the time it would require to 
dig a hole three feet across and deep, packing the dirt around the roots, 
because you will, very likely, be very slack in packing dirt around the 
roots. Better cut the roots moderately short. Fibrous roots prevent the 
packing. Remove them, or, better, plant older trees that have few fibrous 
roots. 

If it is a very dry time, use plenty of water. If you are doing your 
work well, you will become thirsty. Drink plenty. Then your feet will 
become dusty, and should be bathed every evening. But don’t put any 
water around the trees. If you have packed the dirt around the roots 
properly, they will be all right without watering, and all wrong if watered. 
Best time is early spring or late fall. Not early fall or late spring. 


President Stevens: J. C. Kimmell is next. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL, LAYING OUT AND PLANTING THE’ 
COMMERCIAL ORCHARD. 


BY J. ©. KIMMELL, LIGONIER. 


In the introduction of this subject we will presume that a suitable 
site has been selected, good soil, air and water drainage having been 
considered. The preparation of the land will depend largely upon its con- 
dition and the crop that now occupies it. 
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The ground should be deeply plowed in the fall or early in the spring. 
Before plowing it should be thoroughly fertilized with well rotted stable 
manure and unleached wood ashes. This will give the trees a good start 
by filling the soil with humus and supplying potash. 

If the land has not been thoroughly subdrained, this should be done 
at once, as no fruit tree can thrive in a cold, sour soil. Harrow the 
ground thoroughly with a spring tooth harrow, in order to have a fine soil 
to pack around the roots of the trees and to prepare the soil for after- 
cultivation. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the distance of planting apple 
trees and the number of trees that should occupy an acre of ground. 
Some orchardists recommend planting the trees that are to remain per- 
manently in the orchard about forty feet apart each way and plant short- 
lived varieties that will come into bearing earlier between these trees. 
By this method nearly double the number of trees may be grown on the 
same area, and an income would be derived from the orchard sooner than 
if only the long-lived varieties were planted. Notwithstanding the ad- 
vantages that the advocates of this method claim, I prefer planting only 
long-lived, hardy varieties thirty feet apart each way, or forty-eight trees 
to the acre. 

Set a stake at each end and in the middle of the row, and open a deep 
furrow with a breaking plow, going twice in the row, throwing the dirt 
both ways. Having marked the ground out one way,,.crossmark it in the 
same manner, and you will have but a small amount of hand labor to do. 

Another plan, and a very satisfactory one in planting a small orchard, 
is to set a stake where each tree is to stand, sighting from one stake to the 
other in order to get the row straight; then dig a hole two and one-half 
feet in diameter and two feet deep where each stake stood. The latter 
plan would require a great deal more time and hard labor, and would be 
impractical in planting a large orchard. Having prepared the ground and 
marked it out according to the former method, we now come to the most 
important step—that of planting. 

Select good two or three year old stock, strong and healthy. The dif- 
ference in price between good and inferior stock amounts to but a few 
cents per tree at the time of planting, but amounts to many dollars when 
the trees come into bearing. 

Open the trees in a closed shed or cellar and prune the roots and 
branches of each tree and wrap the trees of each variety separately in 
burlap, packing the roots in wet moss or cut straw. 

The pruning at time of planting is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. All the large and bruised roots should be cut back severely. 

The trimming of the top depends upon the form of the tree which we 
wish to grow. If we desire to have a low spreading tree we should leave 
some of the side limbs on the body of the tree, simply cutting them back; 
but if we desire to have the lower limbs out of the way so we can culti- 
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vate close to the tree when they are full grown, we must trim the tree to 
a whisp. Bear in mind, however, you must decide upon the shape of the 
tree at the time of planting, as a change of plan later will necessitate the 
cutting of large limbs which may seriously injure the tree. Having 
pruned all of the trees and packed each variety by itself, load them on a 
low wagon and thoroughly dampen the roots, then throw a heavy canvas 
or blanket over the trees to prevent the sun and wind from drying them 
out. Two or three hogsheads of water, a plat of the proposed orchard, 
and a couple of good shovels will complete the outfit. 

A good plan is to set one variety at a time, setting all trees of one 
variety in a row in order to facilitate harvesting the crop. 

The plat should be arranged before going to the orchard and each tree 
should be set exactly in the place designed for it. As soon as the tree is 
set the plat should be checked with a dead pencil. Care should be taken 
not to get varieties mixed in planting, or the innocent nurseryman will 
receive censure which is not due him when the trees come into bearing. 

Hitch a team to your wagon and drive to the orchard, going between 
two rows. Throw out a few shovelfuls of dirt at each crossmark and set 
the tree immediately while the soil is fresh and loose. ‘Place the tree in 
the hole no deeper than it stood in the nursery with the body of the tree 
sharply inclined to the southwest. 

Spread the roots evenly, fill with good surface dirt, avoiding litter, 
manure or ashes around the roots. Shake the tree up and down so as to 
settle the dirt around the roots, then tread the earth firmly and fill up to 
within a few inches of the top, leaving a basin about the tree. Fill the 
basin with water and after it has soaked away finish by filling up with 
loose dirt to prevent baking. It is important that the trees should be left 
under the canyas until you are ready to plant them, and it is a good plan 
to plunge the roots in a pail of water just before placing the tree in the 
hole. In a few days go over the orchard and stir the dirt around the 
trees with a hoe and start a horse cultivator or harrow as soon as possi- 
ble. Any species of truck that will admit of frequent cultivation during 
the entire season may be safely raised in the orchard, but small fruits, 
shrubbery and grain should be planted by themselves. 


President Stevens: We will now hear D. B. Johnson. . 


PREPARATION OF LAND, LAYING OUT AND PLANTING. 


BY D. B. JOHNSON, MOORESVILLE. 


After the location has been selected, the next thing is to prepare the 
ground for planting. I would thoroughly prepare the ground by first 
plowing deep, and, if in spring, plant with potatoes, tomatoes or some 
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crop, if possible, beside a corn crop, that will admit of thorough culture 
during the growing season, so that the young trees will receive the proper 
eare. 

We set our trees in straight rows each way, thirty feet apart and as 
nearly north and south and east and west as possible. 

To enter into detail: We first get a start at one corner of the field 
with the square, and set a stake where each tree is to be set. Then with 
two slats nine feet long by three inches wide and one inch thick, with a 
notch in the center and a hole in each end, we are ready to make the 
holes and set the trees. One man, who is handy with the spade, takes 
one of these slats with a bundle of small pins about twelve inches long; 
he lays the slat down so that the stake that was set for the tree is in the 
notch, then sticks a pin in each of the holes in the end, lifts the slat off 
the pins and leaves them in the ground. He then digs a hole from fifteen 
to twenty inches in diameter and from twelve to fifteen inches deep. One 
man will dig as fast as two will set. The parties setting the tree place 
the other slat over the pins left by the digger and fit the tree into the 
notch so that the tree leans a little to the southwest, with probably the 
best roots on the west or southwest, to act as an anchor. After the fine 
loose soil has been fingered in about the roots and the tree is set, the slat 
is removed and your tree will be just where you set your stake. Every- 
thing else being equal a tree will grow just as well if not in exact line 
with the others, but the future of that tree very much depends upon how 
it is set. Too much pains can not be taken to give it the right start. 

The roots should be examined and all the broken ones taken out: 
Some of the very long ones cut*back, and the ends of all, from the size 
of a small pencil up, should be clipped with the slope on the under side, 
and it should be set about three inches lower than it was in the nursery, 
and I repeat that the soil should come in firm and close contact with all 
the roots, the under side as well as the top. We use a small tamper stick 
until all the roots are covered and firmed with the foot so that when we 
have finished we are sure that that tree will grow. We usually trim the 
tree after it is set. 

If the ground is in good condition and a good healthy tree, set early 
in the spring or late in the fall, in well drained, fertile soil, the roots 
properly trimmed and set the proper depth with the top soil firmed 
around the roots—all the roots—and especially where they start from the 
tree, the ends and between the ends. I see no reason why that tree 
should not grow, and yet, if any one of the conditions are neglected, you 
hazard the chance of success. : 

I have not raised the question as to which is the best time—fall or 
spring—for setting, for all of our trees have been set in the spring and 
with fairly good success. If there is any one thing that is essential, it 
would be to put a shield of some kind around the body of the tree to 
protect it from the tree borer. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Thomas: I want to say that I regard Mr. Burton as an authority 
on this question, and he has covered this subject, and all to the point. 
There is one thing I would like to say; this is one of the most important 
points in planting—do not dig the hole too deep or too shallow. My 
opinion is that we can not, all the time, dig the hole exactly the right 
depth, but be sure to get it deep enough. If the hole is too deep, fill it 
up. There is more work in the planting of an apple tree than in any 
other type of fruit; just dig the hole plenty deep, and if it is too deep, 
fill it up. 


Amos Garrettson: Speaking about leaning a tree to the southwest, 
I notice the trees have gone over to the position that had its main roots 
in that direction. Be sure and get the strongest roots southward. They 
will do more good. Now, I would like to ask the question from some of 
these nurserymen: Quite a number of my trees have been set five or six 
years and have blown over, can they be set back? 


W. ©. Reed: They can by digging the dirt away from the other side, 
and then push them back. Do that in the spring when the ground is 
soft. I straightened up a Yellow Transparent tree, a few years ago, that 
was touching the ground. I let it go until the ground was soft, and did 
not fasten it there, just planted the tree back good and solid. It is all 
right yet today. ; 


W. B. Flick: In regard to planting, I think the most important thing 
in planting a tree has not been sufficiently mentioned, and that is the 
proper firming of the dirt about the roots of the tree. I speak from ex- 
pensive experience. When I set-trees I want the dirt firmed about the 
roots perfectly, usually they simply pat the dirt with their feet, that is 
not firming. I insist upon this because I know it is a very important 
thing in planting a tree. 


President Stevens: I would differ from Mr. Reed in planting. In- 
stead of using stakes I would use a chain or wire twenty rods long. Take 
your tape line, go along, mark the distance you want the trees apart, 
measure along one edge of the field, set a stake out at the other end, 
stretch your wire and you have the place you want your trees without 
setting a stake for each tree. I find that to be the best way of getting 
your trees perfectly straight. If the trees are planted that way they are 
true to a line. 


Ww. M. Waltman: All that discussed the question of setting the apple 
tree have been very anxious to get a straight row. Now, if you come 
into my orchard you make a sad mistake if you expect to see a straight 
row, because I believe the crookeder the row the better they grow. We 
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grow them in the shape of the hill. Of course, it makes it unhandy to 
get in and out with a team, but it prevents washing. 


A Member: Mr. Johnson spoke like the best way was to lean a tree 
to the southwest, but I think not. There is no use to set it there, it will 
be back to the northeast in a little while. The right thing to do is to 
set them to the one o’clock sun. I have the trees set that direction, and 
I find the sun never scalds the bark. When the sun scalds the bark, 
then the tree is gone. Set them by the one o’clock sun, for then they do 
stay there. 


A Member: One-half or two-thirds of our people don’t trim a tree 
. when they set it out, and that is a sad mistake. . 


Geo. P. Campbell: I will say a few words on the line of trimming 
trees. When setting trees, I trim them back to correspond with the roots 
left on the tree. I set out a new orchard a few years ago. I cut all the 
roots off from the under side, cut back all the tap roots; turned the top 
right over to me and cut that top to correspond with what roots were 
left. I took a great deal of pains in setting those trees. I saved all of 
my trees, while my brother-in-law lost all of his. He dug his hole, set 
his trees in one-half day, while it took me and my boy one and one-half 
days to set mine. His trees are dead, mine are all living today. Some 
men laugh at you when you say trim the tops back with the roots. Leave 
no more top than roots. 


President Stevens: We will now take up the subject of ‘‘Trimming,”’ 
and hear the papers. Mr. Henby first. 


TRIMMING THE APPLE. 


BY J. K. HENBY, GREENFIELD. 


Solomon in his proverb, says, ‘Train up a child as he should go and 
he will not depart from it in his old age.” This can, I think, be applied 
to the apple tree even better than to the child. In the training of a child 
we begin at the nursery, just as we begin with the apple; and its parent 
is the nurseryman. After it leaves the nursery it enters school in the 
common school branches and its teacher is ‘““‘The Orchardist.” It passes 
from the common schools and its professor is still “The Orchardist;’” when 
leaving it has all the requisites that are required for a long career of 
usefulness in this world and is ready to bear fruit as it has been trained; 
if the school has been a good one, such will be the fruit; should it be 
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unfortunate and receive little or no training, we may expect poor fruit, 
and such will we get. 

No good teacher will lose sight of his scholar after graduating, but 
will do whatever is required by giving advice and looking after his wel- 
fare that the fruit will still be more and more abundant as he grows 
older and becomes established. : 

The first ten years of an apple tree should be spent in preparing it 
for later fruitfulness, and we will begin in its babyhood. First year: 
Trim off all branches except one straight shoot, being careful to keep it 
straight and thrifty (or like Topsey, it may be left just to grow). Second 
year: Allow one leader to grow up, being careful to allow no side 
branches to grow beyond it; in order to allow the body of the tree to be- 
come stocky, most of the side branches should be allowed to remain on 
until late in the summer, when they should come off within fifteen to 
eighteen inches above the ground. The remainder should be left on until 
late in the winter, then trim straight whip and top back within forty 
inches above ground. Third year: You now have a tree with straight 
stick forty inches high; allow eight to ten branches to start from the top 
of this stub and keep all other branches off by rubbing with gloves while 
yet tender; with these eight to ten branches allow one to grow beyond the 
others to act as leader. Select four to six evenly balanced branches 
around the tree and cut off the remainder, so at the end of the third year 
you have a tree five to seven feet high, three-fourths to one inch in 
diameter; stem of the tree, thirty to thirty-six inches from ground to 
branches; roots, fibrous, healthy, and evenly divided around base of tree, 
and it is ready to plant in the orchard. 

Before planting there are many things the orchardist should know in 
order to intelligently give the tree its best training. 

Winter pruning produces growth while summer’ pruning retards 
growth. A sear made in pruning will heal more quickly if made just be- 
fore the tree begins its growth in the spring or while it is growing. No 
scar of any size should be left exposed to the air, but should be coated 
over with some substance that will exclude the air and not be injurious 
to the tree; I believe lead paint to be the best all round dressing. 

All main branches should be kept pruned back in the first few years so 
as to form good, stout, stocky wood that will bear up the fruit when 
loaded. 

Air and light should circulate unretarded by too heavy foliage that 
fruit buds may form and fruit properly mature; and to obtain this the 
head must be evenly balanced. 

Bearing this in mind you take the tree from the nursery ready to 
transplant, and as we are not advocates of the string-fellow method we 
would say that the average tree from the nursery has had the roots 
pruned enough, but we take a sharp knife and cut off all bruised or 
broken roots, leaving a clean cut sear; the top should be cut back one- 
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third to one-half, or should the top not suit, trim the tree to a single stem 
and cut off at height where you want new top formed. I would recom- 
mend not more than four to six branches on a tree, and each spring the 
new growth should be trimmed out not less than one-fourth of last sea- 
son’s growth, and all surplus branches that may not be needed to make a 
well-balanced head. Should the tree get one-sided, trim the branches that 
should make a faster growth in the spring before buds begin to swell, 
while the other side should be checked by summer trimming. 

Should the tree be an upright grower and you wish it to branch out 
more, the branch should be cut that the end bud will be on the under 
side of the limb, or should the tree be naturally spreading, the end bud 
should be left on the upper side of the branch. 

The place where a limb may be cut from a tree is marked by nature, 
there being a ring in the bark separating the branch from the trunk of 
the tree, the cut should be made just on the outer edge of this ring. Hold 
the knife with the edge of the blade inclined toward the tree and leave 
a clean cut scar that is inclined slightly upward, such a sear will heal 
more quickly than one made by cutting straight up. 

Should the tree reach bearing age and fail to produce its fruit, allow- 
ing that its food and cultivation has been perfect, you may assume that 
it is growing too fast, then check the growth by summer pruning, which 
will throw the proper strength into the fruit buds, causing it to bear its 
fruit when other conditions are favorable. 

So should the tree be trimmed, bearing in mind that until the tree 
reaches bearing age you should trim for nothing else except to stimulate 
growth, to shape the top and to prepare the tree for a long life of useful- 
ness. If this is done properly in the first few years of the tree’s life, it 
will require very little trimming afterward, but should be watched very 
earefully and branches taken off now and then as circumstances justify. 


TRIMMING THE APPLE ORCHARD—WHY, HOW, AND WHEN. 


BY RICHARD J. BARR, WASHINGTON. 


This is a subject over which there is a great deal of controversy. 
However, I will say that there is no defined line which can govern every 
condition; one must be largely governed by varieties as well as other 
conditions. 

We will start by saying we don’t believe in very much trimming, if 
a tree is started right and the top opened from the start. In the first 
place, we trim for sunlight and air. Apples require both to make them 
fine in size and color. If the tree is too compact the fruit will not have 
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a desirable appearance, yet there can be too much sunlight on the fruit. 
We also trim as one method of thinning the fruit. In trimming we should 
take into consideration the picking of the fruit and the spraying of the 
tree. 

As to the trimming for fruit or wood growth we will not attempt to 
discuss, for the reason that we are not well enough posted to take up the 
subject. 

How.—We trim different varieties different. For illustration, we trim 
such varieties as Grimes Golden, Northern Spy and all upright and com- 
pact tops from the inside in order to open the tops; but for all open top 
varieties, such as Ben Davis and Winesap, we trim from the outside in 
order to make the top more compact. We think the top of a tree should 
be as well balanced as possible. 

We endeavor to keep the water sprouts or suckers rubbed or cut off 
all summer so the strength of growth is utilized in tree and fruit and 
save cutting them from the tree the next year. 

When.—We prefer from late fall until March; any time while the tree 
is dormant. I don’t like trimming when the sap is running or the leaves 
are on the tree. My experience is that the wounds heal better and don’t 
sprout nearly so bad to trim them when dormant. 

I would always use grafting wax to cover all wounds to keep the 
water out so decay will not set in. 

I would not cut a tree too bad at one trimming. If it has been neg- 
lected too long, do the trimming by cutting some each year until the top is 
opened out, but I insist if a tree is started right it should always be 
trimmed with a pocket knife instead of an ax or saw. 


A Member: I would like to hear Mr. Burton’s opinion on trimming 
trees. 


Joe A. Burton: The question, how many limbs to leave, and just how 
to trim the limbs, I might say, the easiest way to find when you have 
trimmed enough is to watch the spray. You can not spray when the 
limbs are too thick. The important thing to do is not to trim like our old 
Adage Hero—he just cut out everything. If there had been Grimes in 
his day they would not have borne an apple. I want my trees to bear all 
the way from the top down to the inner end of the limb. You must not 
leave a limb of any size, if it is in the way, but cut it off. Don’t cut off 
all the little limbs or fruit spears and leave the big ones in the way. 
You have as much bearing wood on a tree properly trimmed as you do on 
a tree with a great quantity of limbs. A very important point with me is 
in the starting of the tree. Start it with a leader. Some trees don’t 
naturally make a leader. They have to make a leader or not grow at all 
for me. I bend in some limbs and make a leader for it. I tie to keep 
them in place. You have to have a leader. Then don’t let the limbs come 
out too thick; never cut a limb unless you know why you cut it. If in 
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doubt, cut anyhow. Next time you come along you may see a reason 
for cutting it. Your reason may be wrong, but when you do the best 
you can, you are excusable. Don’t ever trim up a tree so you can plow 
under it. If you can not cultivate under a tree, it don’t need it. If you 
are going to cultivate your ground, leave your trees off. You are working 
for the apple tree, not to cultivate the ground. 


President Stevens: “Cultivation of the Apple Orchard’’ will next be 
considered. 


CULTIVATION OF THE APPLE ORCHARD. 


BY WALTER S. RATLIFF, RICHMOND. 


The subject of the cultivation of the soil of the orchard is, and has 
been of recent years, occupying considerable attention among fruit men 
generally, and many interesting experiments have been in operation at 
some of the experiment stations. It is conceded, however, that in any 
event, the soil in the young orchard should be sown to oats during the 
latter part of the summer. The early frosts following check the growth, 
and the mat of unmatured oats dies and falls to the ground. This fur- 
nishes a mulch that not only prevents erosion of the soils on rolling lands, 
but serves as a blanket in retaining moisture in the soil. When the soils 
are exposed to the winter rains, they wash seriously, and much of the 
water that should be retained by absorption is lost when a mat of this 
character can not be secured. 

The oat hay has another significance, being of much value to turn 
under as a recuperator to the soil the following spring. Where naught buv 
summer cultivation of the orchard is desired, the cultivator is only used 
between the times of plowing and sowing of another crop of oats. In 
this way the soil is stirred at a period when the weeds would, be the most 
troublesome, and when it is believed the trees will gain the most benefit 
for such treatment. 

There is quite a diversity of opinion existing in the minds of our fruit 
growers relative to the cultivation of the orchard, but from observation im 
this «nd other States, one would infer that the young orchard is being 
tiled with the crops of the farm. : 

Usually the orchard is planted as conveniently to the residence as 
possible, and is often used as the garden spot of the farm. And in con- 
nection with the crops of the farm, the berry canes and bushes, together 
with plants of other small fruits, are quite conspicuous, often claiming 
the major part of the attention of the owner himself and his attendants, 
to the detriment or neglect of the fruit trees themselves. 
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For all it is conceded that the growth of the smaller fruits in young 
orchards is not detrimental to the proper development of the trees, yet 
there should be a reasonable amount of judgment exercised in the amount 
grown as well as the care given them while under cultivation. The 
amount of nourishment and water that are found necessary for these 
crops must surely come from the soil, and where the earth is not overly 
rich and well watered, the result might be inferred. 

Admitting that a crop should be grown within the orchard boundaries, 
the question of the kind soon arises. A grass crop such as clover or 
timothy, is often seen in orchards that adjoin pastures or meadow fields. 
When timothy is grown, the average farmer readily calculates the ex- 
haustion of the soil occasioned by its growth, and can easily foretell the 
drying of the surface during the heated part of the summer after the hay 
is cut. Clover is far better and is often used to occupy the ground for 
the first few years after the orchard is set out. 

Some injury might result in cutting the grasses either by the team or 
the machine, as at the time of working in harvest, the trees are so easily 
injured and the branches broken. 

Neglected orchards often grow up with weeds and briars and finally 
become grassed over with blue grass and foxtail, which afford some 
pasture. 

When the soil is turned, and oats or even millet is sown, then the con- 
ditions are similar to those of clover; when sorghum (sown) is used as a 
forage crop, only between the rows of trees, the drain upon the land is 
considerable, especially in moisture, but not believed to be overly ex- 
haustive. 

In considering level, bare, shallow cultivation, it is deemed a neces- 
sity to turn under the oat mulch referred to above, which is not only en- 
riching, but lessens the chance of the soil becoming hardened during the 
summer. The number of cultivations by the harrow or cultivator depends 
largely on conditions of certain localities. Some advocate from six to ten 
times stirring of the soil during the season, which is found to be not only 
necessary, but essential. Cross cultivation is of much assistance in keep- 
ing the weeds in check and should be practiced whenever possible. 

Although the plan of continuous, bare cultivation is commendable, yet 
this plan is not followed altogether. Too many farmers look upon the 
project of such orchard treatment as a lack of proper utility of the land. 
Too long a time is consumed in growing the trees to not have some thing 
else between the rows, and cropping is the direct result generally. 

It is not materia] as to the kind of crop that is to be selected, when a 
crop is to be added, so that it is of the vegetable class, especially those 
known as hoed crops, for these are not of sufficient height to interfere 
with the proper growth of the trees. 

Field and sweet corn being outclassed, potatoes, root vegetables, cab- 
bage and melons have been generally planted with good results. They 
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being easily cultivated and of reasonably rapid growth, and require as 
much attention as would bare soil in clean cultivation. No doubt the 
hoe would be used oftener and to better effect where such crops are 
grown than otherwise. 

Although many conditions render orcharding uncertain, yet the essen- 
tial feature in soil cultivation is to retain and make available the water 
in the soil. From scientific observations, it is found that the roots of 
fruit trees penetrate the earth to a considerable depth and the amount of 
water in suspension in the same depends almost directly with the depth 
of penetration. And when the precipitation for a given period falls ab- 
normally below the average, the result is almost immediately noticeable 
and directly traceable to such condition. So that by constant, level culti- 
vation the soil may be able to retain and give up such moisture when one 
of the essential condiments in orcharding will be in part accomplished. 

When such deficiency of the water supply exists over an extended 
period, it has been found necessary to supply the same by artificial 
methods. This is the case with western orchards where irrigation has 
not only been found practicable but absolutely essential, and the life of 
the tree, although often jeopardized, has been extended and the orchards 
saved and encouraged to bear. 

The volume of available water in the soil is not only of special value 
to the proper development of the individual trees themselves, but an im- 
portant factor in the development of the fruit as well. It induces a 
greater profusion of bloom and a healthier setting of fruit. It has been 
found essential both to the proper growth and ripening of the fruit, and 
is believed to exert an influence in its keeping qualities, especially after 
being removed from the trees. 


DISCUSSION. 


Amos Garretson: I did not write any paper on this subject, for I knew 
I could not do it justice. I have been cultivating my orchard for about 
six years, and I have seen the good results. There was no time during 
any dry season, but what you could go into the orchard and take your 
foot and raise moist dirt. It is planted in straight rows. 


Mr. Kingsbury: How many of the apple growers present cultivate 
their orchards? (Ansvwer.) Seven. 

Joe A. Burton: If you should take a walk over in my orchard you 
would say I do not cultivate at all, but I cultivate the way I want to. 


President Stevens: We will have next one of the most important 
things in fruit growing—‘‘Spraying’”’—by Mr. Henry. 
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SPRAYING. 
BY H. W. HENRY, LAPORTE. 


Spraying is to fruit, what beauty is to woman, it puts it on the mar- 
ket. No good fruit can be put upon the market unless it has been prop- 
erly sprayed, yet not ten per cent. of the farmers’ orchards of Indiana 
ever see a sprayer. Many of these orchards contain fine fruit, and could 
be a great source of revenue to the owners if they had the proper care 
and attention. Why are these orchards not cared for? I believe because 
their owners lack the proper knowledge as to how to do it. 

We have ninety-two counties in the State of Indiana, and each one of 
these counties, on an average, will contain at least 2,000 farmers’ orchards 
of from one to four acres, making at least 200,000 acres devoted to 
farmers’ orchards. The most of this land under present conditions is 
simply waste land, and would be better in the corn or wheat field. But 
with proper care and spraying these orchards could be made to average 
100 bushels of good apples per orchard, or 2,000,000 bushels of apples at 
fifty cents per bushel would add $1,000,000 to the annual income of the 
farmers of the State. 

With this conservative estimate of waste, it seems to me that the State 
of Indiana could not make a better investment than to appropriate $5,000 
to $10,000 to teach the farmers of the State how to care for and properly 
spray these now neglected orchards, and make them a source of revenue 
to the State. It is said by good authority that we import $1,000,000 worth 
of apples into Indiana each year for home consumption, and here is al- 
most the total amount going to waste each year from a lack of knowledge 
how to properly care for it. 

Most farmers think this spraying is a mysterious business and some- 
thing they can not understand, and belongs to the professional fruit 
grower, with whom he does not care to associate for fear some other 
farmer will say, ‘Why, Smith has gone into the truck business.” They 
have let it go from year to year, from bad to worse, until it will take a 
revolution to awaken them. If they only knew that spraying is a very 
inexpensive operation and could realize its true benefit, I believe they 
would practice it as regularly as they do planting corn and sowing wheat. 

A good barrel sprayer with a force pump, hose, and all complete will 
not cost over $10 to $12, and it will last many years. The cost of the 
material is a trifle, to make fifty gallons of Bordeaux and Paris-green 
mixture, will not cost over seventy-five cents. Four pounds of sulphate 
of copperas at twelve and one-half cents and twelve pounds of lime at 
ten cents, and one-half pound Paris-green, fifteen cents. This can be 
made in a few minutes. Pump a barrel half full of water, put the 
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copperas in an old flour sack-and hang it in the water, and put the 
twelve pounds of lime in a vessel and pump water on it until it slacks. 
Let it all stand until next day, and then thoroughly stir and mix the two 
together and strain into the spray barrel, adding the one-half pound of 
Paris-green and you are ready for the operation. The barrel should 
be placed upon a wagon, a boy to drive and some one to pump, and one 
to hold the hose and do the spraying. This should not take over an hour 
to thoroughly spray from 200 to 300 trees. The whole operation has not 
cost in money over $1, and two hours of time; and for the three sprayings 
necessary would not cost more than $38 and six hours of time. Not a very 
costly or very mysterious operation, considering the great results obtained 
from it. 

If these simple facts could be impressed upon the farmers of the 
country, I believe ninety per cent. of them would: practice it regularly, 
and add a great source of wealth to the State. 

The three sprayings necessary should be done about as follows: First 
one about the time the’buds begin to swell, the second about the time 
blossoms have fallen from the trees, and the third about ten days later. 
The spray should be a fine mist, and the mixture should be kept thor- 
oughly stirred. Never use a sprayer that does not throw a fine spray, and 
keep the material well stirred, and never do it at all unless you do it 
thoroughly. Some of the prejudices to spraying have come about by 
some crank going over the country with a fifty-cent squirt gun and 
spraying farmers’ orchards at so much per tree. Such a man stopped 
at my place once and if ever a man got a raking he did. Spraying is the 
finishing touch to the orchard and fruit as the paint to the house or 
label to the package. 

This subject of spraying and care of the orchard should be on every 
Farmers’ Institute program, and should be made a special work by State 
and local Horticultural Societies, as I can see no good in farmers plant- 
ing new trees unless they are taught how to care for the old ones. They 
should be taught how to care for them, and then be compelled to do one 
of two things, spray and care for them or cut them down and remove 
the home of nine-tenths of the fruit pests of the country. 

The State Entomologist should be a man that could devote his whole 
time and attention to the fruit interest of the State. Indiana is far 
behind, in this line of her resources, any of her sister States. Instead of 
importing $1,000,000 worth of apples for home consumption, we should 
export four times this amount. There is no better soil, climate or natural 
conditions any place in the United States than Indiana affords, but the 
people have not as yet taken advantage of these opportunities. 

It should be the duty of the State Hntomologist to spend his whole 
time in teaching farmers how to raise and care for orchards and fruit 
crops. 
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A Member: Mr. President, I move that all the remaining papers under 
this general head be read and then discussed. 


President Stevens: Will this be taken by consent? 


Several Members: Consent, consent. 


\ 


President Stevens: We will then have the remaining papers read 
and then all discussed together. 


THINNING THD APPLE. 


BY JONAS STINEMAN, WAUPECONG. 


In all occupations and stations in life the ambition of man is to attain 
the highest degree of success. And in order to reach this desirable result 
in any capacity it is necessary to observe and perform every part of the 
labor with the utmost care and the highest degree of perfection. This 
principle applies to no industry more particularly than to that of fruit 
growing. Hence the orchardist starts with the selection and preparation 
of his soil, the selection and planting of his trees, the cultivation, pruning 
and caring of his orchard. These stages of labor and care are necessary 
previous to the setting of the first crop of fruit. But at this stage of the 
growth of the fruit comes a very important work, viz.: That of thinning 
fruit when necessary. It is sometimes said that the successful farmer 
causes two blades of grass to grow where before but one blade grew. But 
this sentence might well be reversed in applying it to many an orchardist 
by saying that the successful grower causes but one apple to grow where 
before two apples grew. 

The object sought and obtained by the process of thinning fruit is 
two fold. First, by proper thinning a much greater per cent. of first- 
class fruit is secured and a correspondingly higher price is obtained 
therefor. Second, by thinning the fruit the future vigor and vitality of 
the tree is largely enhanced without materially diminishing the quantity 
of the fruit. To the masses of inexperienced fruit growers it is incom- 
prehensible why a given number of bushels of small apples should tax 
the vitality of a tree to a greater degree than to grow the same quantity 
of large apples on the same tree. 

This condition, however, is brought about by the fact that a small 
apple produces as many seeds as a large one, and the development and 
maturing of seed exhaust the vitality of a tree to a much greater extent 
than the production of fruit pulp. 
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It is also a noticeable fact that the larger the fruits on a certain tree 
the better it is colored, and thus enhances the commercial value of the 
fruit. As to the time of thinning apples, it varies somewhat according to 
the season of ripening, but should be performed as early as practicable. 
A suitable time is when the apple is about an inch in diameter, but it is 
better to thin them when they are half grown than to not thin them at 
all, if it is necessary. 

The process of thinning may be performed by two different methods: 
Virst, by cutting a number of small twigs containing fruit from among 
the branches, thus admitting air and sunshine, two very essential ele- 
ments to the development of fruit. Second, by removing by hand all 
superfiuous fruit. To perform effective work great care must be observed 
in leaving the remaining fruit distributed as even on the tree as possible. 
As to the distance apart the apples may he left, depends somewhat upon 
the variety of the fruit. A small or medium variety may be left nearer 
together than a large growing variety. No definite rule can be given on 
paper. That must, to a certain extent, be governed by the skill and ex- 
perience of the individual performing the work. As a rule, apples left 
from seven to ten inches apart leaves them near enough together. The 
work can be performed best by using a step-ladder to reach all branches 
that can not be thinned from the ground, as the work can be accom- 
plished more effectively by approaching a branch from the end instead of 
working out from the center of the tree. 

In regard to the cost of performing this labor, much depends on the 
per cent. of fruit that should be removed. But in any event the cost 
thereof is small compared with the increase of the commercial value of 
the fruit that has been properly thinned over that which as been neg- 
lected, not to speak of the better condition of the tree and increased 
number of fruit buds that have formed for the following season’s crop. 
One of the greatest obstacles in the way of an experienced fruit 
grower to properly thin his fruit is the fear that he removes more fruit 
than necessary, and this fear often causes the work to be but partly 
performed. We will therefore give a few statements from a mathemat- 
ical standpoint. 

Take an apple tree that has a top fifteen feet in diameter and eight 
feet deep, containing 1,408 cubic feet; deduct one-half for large central 
branches and open space between the branches; this leaves 704 cubic feet, 
or 1,216,512 cubic inches; this number divided by 512, the number of cubic 
inches each apple would occupy if grown eight inches apart each way, 
would equal 2,376, the number of apples on said tree; as a bushel of fair 
sized apples contains 158 apples, the aforesaid tree would produce fifteen 
bushels of apples, which may be considered a profitable crop for such a 
tree, especially when taken into consideration that such apples would sell 
from twenty-five to seventy-five per cent. higher than fruit of the same 
variety of a small grade could be sold for. 
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GATHERING, GRADING AND PACKING APPLES. 


BY FRANK SIMPSON, VINCENNES. 


In gathering and handling apples it is very important to the cold stor- 
age man or packer to have them picked, graded and packed with great 
care, or he is bound to lose money on every barrel he handles, unless he 
has bought them very cheap and the market and other circumstances 
work in his favor. 

There should be no chances taken on anything but a hand-picked 
apple, and each individual apple should be handled with the same eare, 
from the time it comes off the tree until it is in the barrel. Do not use 
sacks to pick in if it can be avoided, as the apples are bound to be more 
or less bruised by constant rubbing, and the bloom is also rubbed off. 
thus detracting from the keeping qualities of the fruit. To the careless 
fruit grower, who has a crop when every one else does, the idea is to 
work off as much of his poor fruit as he can get past the sorters, and 
as a rule, this kind of a man is not averse to picking up most of the 
windfalls and trying to put them in storage also, but at some other per- 
son’s expense. In buying from wagons I bave had to reject the very 
same apple three times, the grower hanling his culls home and mixing 
them in his next load, thinking to get at jeast a few of them through, 
and no doubt he did. Now, this kind of a man will never have a crop 
of apples that will cause much competition on the part of the buyers; 
on the other hand, the careful grower takes a pride in his orchard, studies 
the best way to fight the different pests, keeps his fenee corners cleaned 
out—trims, sprays, cultivates, with the result that his fruit is good, the 
buyers want it, and offer him the top price in order to get it; when the 
packing time is over the dealings have been pleasant on both sides and 
the grower has very few cider apples on hand as the result of the cull. 
A grower undertaking to pack his own fruit for storage must remember 
that the apple coming out of storage will not be a bit better color, have 
fewer worm holes, will not be any larger, bruises will not disappear, but 
show up much plainer than when they were put in, and that the size of 
the apples must conform to the standard rules for packing in order to 
get the market price, and last, but not least, cut your estimate of the 
profits in half. If I had contracted for the crop on an orchard to pick, 
pack and put it in cold storage, I would get me a supply of ladders, 
hooks, one-half bushel drop bale oak baskets, contract for the necessary 
amount of good, standard size, three-bushel barrels, with soft wood heads, 
regular barrel nails, and fix up a couple good sorting tables that could 
be moved from place to place. All this should be done before picking 
time, as the picking and packing when the apples are ready should be 
rushed to the finish. 
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In beginning the picking I would note what varieties needed atten- 
tion first, and have a tree picked ali around as high as a man could 
reach before allowing the ladders used. I would watch and see that 
the men did not drop their apples in the baskets, but place each one in. 
As fast as the baskets were filled they would be dumped on the tables 
for the graders and packers. 

I would employ enough force to pick, grade and pack at the same 
time, also have teams to get the packed fruit into the car or storage 
every day, as fast as they were packed. 

To pack a barrel I would head line the head having the most pieces 
in it, put four nails in the end hoop and two in each center hoop; knock 
out the other head and clinch all inside nail points; would then pick out 
a half bushel basket of nice’ well colored apples of as near one size as 
possible and double face the barrel by placing the apples, thin end down, 
in as neat manner as possible, and my barrel would then be ready to 
receive the graded apples. The barrel should be shaken as the baskets 
are emptied, and filled from one to two inches above the chime of barrel 
and head placed in. I prefer using a screw press to a lever, as it is not 
necessary to do so much pounding on the head. When head is in secure, 
place liners on, nail top hoop, turn barrel on its side and stencil the 
name of variety on the faced end. 

All the packed apples should be rushed to storage, as the sooner they 
are in the better they will come out. 

In some sections of this State there is so little care taken of the 
orehards that when they have a crop, the apples are so poor that there 
is no inducement to a buyer to locate and the result is that the growers 
sell for very little money (high price, even then), make their apples into 
cider or let them rot, and swear there is nothing in the apple business. 
If these same people would go to work and cut out the blackberry patches, 
grub out the sassafras and other sprouts, break up the sod and get the 
ground down in good shape and keep it that way, spray thoroughly and 
trim out from one-fourth to one-half of the top, they would soon have 
fruit that the buyers want, and the result would be competition, and 
a better price per barrel, in addition to the increase in the number of 
barrels of packing grades, and pleasure of having something to sell that 
brings the top price without having to scheme or have trouble in settle- 
ment. 

Apples off of good healthy trees are worth more money to both grower 
and buyer than those from an ill-kept, diseased tree, and the picking, 
grading and packing would become a very small matter to the buyer if 
the grower would see that his orchard has up-to-date attention. 
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STORING AND MARKETING APPLES. 


BY JAS. L. KEACH, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The apple, from the Garden of Eden to the present time, has been 
known as the King of Fruits. The market for apples has been enlarged 
by the increased demand in Europe for both fresh and dried fruit, and 
the home market has grown through the advanced method of handling 
the crop, including the manufactured product. Enough has been said 
on the staple standing of the crop in the commercial column. Suffice it 
to say that commission merchants will readily make liberal cash ad- 
vances on a prospective crop and banks will advance three-fourths the 
market value on the warehouse receipts for apples stored in public ware- 
houses. he method of evaporating apples has done much to develop 
the trade, as our evaporated apples find their way into the markets of 
the world, and with the cold storage facilities, evaporated apples may 
be carried for several years with slight deterioration. All parts of the 
apple have a commercial value. The skins and cores are evaporated 
and find a market at home and abroad to makers of jellies, as it is pos- 
sible today to make’ a superior quality of any flavored jelly from the 
peels and cores of the apple, and the bulk of the cheaper grades of manu- 
factured jellies and fruit butters are today made from the peels and 
cores of apples. Cider manufacturers have made rapid strides in the 
manufacture and preservation of cider and a large quantity of the in- 
ferior or lower grades of apples are thus consumed. The canning indus- 
try has grown to be an important factor in the market, and they are 
heavy buyers, with a large home and foreign demand. Cold storage for 
the packing and preservation of the fresh fruit enables the packing and 
holding of the surplus crop and an equal distribution throughout the 
season, thereby avoiding gluts. r 

In the large apple producing sections, cold storage plants have been 
erected for the purpose of further facilitating the storing and marketing 
of the crop and obviating the heavy losses formerly sustained by shipping 
in the fall to distant points, as well as delays in securing cars, and also 
railroad blockades. The successful storing and marketing of apples large- 
ly depends on the careful handling in picking and packing. To be stored 
successfully, they must be perfect, as the expense is too great to justify 
the consideration of storing poor stuff, or stuff that has been poorly 
handled. The secret to cold storage is to delay decomposition. This is 
done by a steady low temperature of dry air, which is acquired by arti- 
ficial means. The ammonia system most largely in use has given satis- 
factory results. The temperature most common and the one agreed on 
by most practical authorities is thirty-one degrees Fahrenheit. You will 
note this is one degree below freezing, but apples stand the temperature, 
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the skin acting as an overcoat and, of course, the closer fruit is kept 
to freezing and yet not frozen, the better you retain the flavor and retard 
decay. This industry to-day, although but a few years in existence, 
makes it possible to transport the apples from the western coast of Cali- 
fornia across the continent, thence in turn across the ocean and deliver 
in London or Liverpool in perfect condition, thereby opening the markets 
of Kurope, to which points, in our heaviest export years, we have sent 
over a million barrels in one season. Railroad companies have in use 
today over 60,000 refrigerator cars and all modern constructed sea-going 
vessels are being equipped with cold storage apartments and refrigerating 
machinery. You will thus see that former risks have been removed. So 
complete is this work that strawberries are shipped from Florida to New 
York and arrive in good condition. The principle of the refrigerator 
car is on the same line as the cold storage, and when goods as delicate 
as strawberries stand these long journeys, you can readily see what can 
be done with apples. Cold storage is utilized for the surplus crop, or 
what formerly went to waste. The more southern the crop, the greater 
per cent. there is for storage, as in the Northern climate the apples hold 
until March in common storage, while in cold storage Indiana apples keep 
until the middle of May. The consumption of the apple increases yearly. 

There remains but little to be said with reference to the marketing of 
the crop, and you can perhaps draw some idea of the magnitude of the 
trade when I say to you that at the convention of apple shippers, held 
at Rochester, N. Y., on the 7th, 8th and 9th of August, there was an at- 
tendance of fully 200 heavy operators that represent an unlimited capital. 
And of such commercial value is the American crop that this meeting 
attracted a number of foreign representatives, two firms from London 
and Liverpool being represented in person at the meeting. 

You will excuse my presumption, I am sure, when I depart from my 
subject to say to you that a lifetime’s experience leads me to say I am 
positive that Indiana is geographically located to market a crop of apples 
to a better advantage than any other State in the Union, except direct 
seaboard points on the east coast, and she has a climate superior for 
the culture, and a soil as well (for native varieties), than most States 
that now produce commercial apples. I am, furthermore, positive that 
notwithstanding the fact that Missouri stands at the head of the list 
in the number of bearing apple trees, a properly cared for orchard in 
Indiana can take from her the boast that she is the home of the big, 
red apple. It remains for your association to consider and it is for you 
to say as to whether we are to become a factor in the market and also. 
build up a paying industry for posterity, or not. If Indiana is going to 
become a factor in the storing and marketing of fruit, you must take 
up the work through your colleges and through your Farmer’s Institute 
meetings. The State should be interested in this work, as it will increase 
the wealth of the State, and many acres of what is now looked upon as 
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worthless hills can be utilized to a profit in this industry. Our govern- 
ment at Washington will gladly give you the benefit of their experi- 
ments, and if you think this amounts to nothing I would suggest that 
you pay a visit to the orchards of States that think different, and see 
the contrast. It has been shown that with proper care apple trees in 
other States bear a fair crop every year, and I believe they will do so in 
Indiana. But you must be practical to raise fruit. You must first raise 
the tree and then it must be cared for. If such subjects as spraying, 
cover crops, proper pruning and intelligent cultivation are to be set aside 
as the hobby and theory of the college dude and denounced as impractical, 
without consideration, we are going to make slow progress. 

Let us ascertain what other States do for the advancement of this 
work, and I am sure our State wiil do as much. There is today many 
young apple trees coming on and it is the duty of this Society to see 
that the owners of these trees have the latest and most scientific knowl- 
edge on the culture of same. Our State should look to Purdue University 
for an active interest in this subject. Other States are carefully teaching 
agriculture and horticulture. What study can be more healthy, more 
elevating and more practical? * What study today presents to the youth 
a more independent future than advanced and scientific farming? Cities 
build for future generations and it is the duty we owe to the youth to 
see that this work is carried forward in an aggressive and advanced 
manner. Governor Mount advocated the teaching of agriculture in our 
public schools and many scoffed at the idea, and yet I had the pleasure 
about that time of reading an article in one of our leading commercial 
papers, stating that the Czar of Russia had made it one of the leading 
studies in his public schools. j 

I will conclude my remarks by saying I travel all apple growing dis- 
tricts, and have endeavored to confine my remarks to personal obserya- 
tions. 


STORING AND MARKETING APPLES. 


BY H. H. SWAIM, SOUTH BEND. 


For the commercial orchardist the problem of storing and marketing 
fruit has been very much simplified by the advent of the cold storage 
system, by which apples can be kept the year around, thus equalizing 
prices and giving a much longer time in which to dispose of them. But 
for the man with a small orehard who sells in his local market this is 
hardly practicable; he must store his fruit upon the farm or sell at pick- 
ing time, which is the season of the lowest prices. 


- 
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Perfect cold storage is the ideal method of keeping apples and the 
nearer we can approach it in a farm storage the better. I have found 
a cave built in the side hill, arched over with brick and covered with 
dirt and sodded, very satisfactory, but we do not all have side hills, and 
for those who are so unfortunate I would recommend a building double 
walled with air spaces between and lined throughout with building paper. 
I have seen such buildings that gave very good satisfaction. But after. 
all, very much depends upon the quality of the fruit. There is no system 
of storage that will make first class apples out of culls, and it will never 
pay to try to keep any but the best, and they must be handled with the 
greatest care and should be stored as soon as possible after picking. 

Marketing apples has been a very simple matter for the past few 
years. You only have to make it known that you have them and you 
will have plenty of buyers. If you are near enough to a good local 
market to be your commission man, and have the apples, the rest is easy. 

W. D. Thomas: I am glad to be present and hear the subject that has 
just been read. Mr. Keach has not only touched upon the subject as- 
signed to him, but he has touched generally upon the possibilities of 
apple growing in Indiana. Now, I know nothing about cold storage, and 
the management of the fruit after it is ripened. I have made some ob- 
servations that might be profitable to the people in this audience. I have 
just recently, within the last twelve or fifteen years, entered into the 
growing of fruit. I was raised on a farm, when farmers grew fruit a 
good deal like the majority of people grow it today. The growing and 
gathering of apples is a thing that is very much neglected with the com- 
mon farmer. My opinion is that apples should be gathered when they 
are ripe, not too ripe. They should be picked carefully, selected possibly 
while picking, and carry them immediately to its storage, if possible 
to a good cool cellar, where it is put into a box, perhaps a bushel and a 
half box, put the top on it, make it almost airtight. My method is to 
put them in boxes and pile the boxes one upon the other until I pile 
it full to the ceiling. Along in the middle of December, I go into my 
cellar and take down a box—I have two —one sitting to one side of me 
and one on the other side. I sort them over. Every one that is perfect 
I put into one box, and every one that is imperfect I put into another. 
I mark the perfect apples, and market them. I have been able to keep 
the Grimes Golden by this process until the middle of May in the cellar. 
I have been able to keep the Winesap until the middle of June in perfect 
condition. First simply sort them and put away the perfect ones. All 
the imperfect ones I consume or sell. 

A great many things could be said that are interesting and profitable 
to the general farmer, but there are more that wish to talk a little upon 
this subject, therefore I will defer any further remarks. 
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MAINTENANCE OF SOIL FERTILITY. 


BY E. M. C. HOBBS, SALEM. 


At this hour, after the most thorough consideration of the apple from 
the start to the finish, from the “cradle to the grave,” it would seem 
that all has been said, unless in keeping with the year, and hour as well, 
we should discuss the taste or appetite, and the control of the same in 
a year like this, when many of us are most likely to go longing about 
for a red apple, that will be a rare luxury with many of our people 
this coming winter. But to fulfill the letter of the program, even if the 
spirit of the meeting has gone after the red apple, or more correctly, 
after dinner, I will review a few thoughts concerning the fertility of 
the soil and how the fertility may be maintained. It seems to be an un- 
disputed proposition that the orchard of fifty or sixty years ago bore well 
and the trees grew vigorously. Let other things be as they may the soil 
was then all right—all sufficient for a good crop. Whether the soil was 
loam, clay or sand; carboniferous, subcarboniferous or drift; low or high, 
the testimony of our parents is one of harmony—that Rambo, the Bell- 
flower, and Milum, ete., were loaded with fruit year after year. And, oh! 
how luscious they were—and how well they kept! 

There are many orchards in our State bearing well today, but yet 
others that seem from some cause to be making repeated failures. Vari- 
ous causes may be assigned for these failures. Among them we fre- 
quently hear mentioned that thie orchard has exhausted the soil—that 
it is starving to death. Whether this be a principal cause or not it is 
quite probable that the partial exhaustion of the soil of some of the ele- 
ments is a factor in the makeup of these conditions. Granting this to 
be true, then two questions arise: 

1. How to replenish the soil with the elements that have become 
short? 

2. How to prevent the conditions from approaching in our growing 
orchards? 

I think it quite true that the farmer, horticulturist, orchardist gets 
the best results from his labors when he works in harmony with nature, 
follows her ways and adapts his methods to her principles. 

‘As nature has made the soil, let us go and do likewise. As virgin soil 
has been made rich and at the same time grown the forest, may we not 
do likewise—grow our orchard and improve the land all the while? Yes, 
and improve on nature in speed. 

In consideration of the elements in the soil that may be plentiful or 
insufficient, there are but about thirteen used by the plants in their 
growth, all but two or three are found in all soils in abundance for all 
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our crops and orchards as well. Potassium, phosphorus and nitrogen 
are the only elements, say the chemists, that may be short of the require- 
ments of the orchard. The potassum and phosphorus exist in the soil in 
large quantities as compared with what any crop needs, yet small quan- 
tities, as compared with the entire makeup of the soil. The surface soil 
of an acre to the depth of twelve inches, where perfectly dry, weighs 
about 5,000,000 pounds. These two elements vary from one-tenth per 
cent. to one per cent. in the soil. Then we have in the first foot, at the 
lowest rate, 5,000 pounds of each, and the second foot probably as rich, 
and the third as good, and so on, and in some of our better soils many 
times these figures. The phosphorus in the form of phosphoric acid is 
several points ahead of the potash. These elements are not available as 
plant food but in small quantities at any one season. 

Nitrogen exists in the form of nitrate throughout the soil for many 
feet in depth, but as ammoniates, form as plant food mainly in the upper 
portion of five to ten inches. These elements are needed in both tree 
growth and fruit growth, yet in different proportion. 

The problem for the orchardist is to assist nature in rendering avail- 
able sufficient amounts of these year after year to meet the demands of 
the orchard. 

What are the forces to be used to accomplish this work? Namely: 
Sunlight and heat, air and water, freezing and thawing, cultivation, 
vegetable growth, chemical changes produced by vegetable and mineral 
additions, and work of animal life. The sunlight and heat renders avail- 
able phosphoric acid and potash. The air, by means of that active agent 
oxygen, disintegrates the particles of soil and renders them into plant 
food. The water dissolves, forms solvent liquids and renders its share 
of prepared food. Freezing and thawing take their turn at the same great 
labor and contribute no small result. Cultivation assists these named 
forces and in an auxiliary way renders its power. The growing vegeta- 
tion, by its root growth attacks the particles of soil and renders them 
available for a growing plant and for those that may come after, and may 
gather valuable plant food from the air as well, The chemical changes 
which vegetable matter, such as green manure and farmyard manure 
undergo in the ground, greatly increases the decomposition of soil parti- 
cles, and the mineral and animal additions in like manner act in the same 
way to the common end. And last, but not least, the world of animal life 
—insects, worms, and bacteria, all play their part well in improving the 
soil by contributing their life and energy to the changing of mineral and 
vegetable matter into plant food, and, in addition, gathering nitrogen in 
some unexplained way from the air that becomes plant food. 

The thoughtful orchardist adapts his work to these forces and gets 
the largest results from these sources. In this connection it should be 
remembered that the more favorable conditions for one force to operate, 
with good results, may mean and often does mean less favorable circum- 
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stances for another force to contribute fully its profit. So our methods 
work a series of profits and losses, a series of compromises. 

The heat of the sun and air do but little unless they can get to the 
soil for their work. The hard clay soil not cultivated and mulched, re- 
tard their efforts, but the well-worked surface afford a more favorable 
opportunity and they lose no time when favorable conditions exist. 

Freezing and thawing are valuable forces when the ground has a light 
or sufficient mulch, but on exposed uncovered land the bad conditions at- 
tending reduces the profit from this source. 

The bacteria works large returns in conjunction with the legumineus 
plants and in moist, warm soil full of vegetable matter. 


METHODS. 


In order to use these forces to good results, one of two general 
methods is advisable. The constant cultivation or the seeding to perma- 
nent growing of a green crop. 

First. In the one method the ground should be thoroughly cultivated 
from early spring to late summer. At the last cultivation sow the ground 
to rye, oats, peas, or like crop for mulch in winter and spring. The cul- 
tivation should be shallow and with a disk, cutaway or spating harrow, 
followed with smoothing harrow. This should be continuous until early 
fruit has matured and on later fruit until August, which latter date 
would be as late as a good mulch crop could be grown safely and surely. 
Rye and oats at a late date are only reliably sure. In early August cow 
peas may be used, and with favorable weather will give sufficient mulch. 

Second. The orchard, after the three or four years of cultivation in 
the start of the trees, in which some other crops are grown, is seeded to 
clover or some kind of grass or grasses and kept in such crop constantly. 
There is no better growth for the improving of the soil than the clovers 
for the orchard. It keeps the soil loose—a condition favorable for holding 
moisture, air circulation, bacterial effects, etc., besides its own ability to 
improve in various ways. It afferds a good mulch in winter and prevents 
washing. Some one is ready to say that clover will die out. Clover is 
good for two or three years. This very objection is the best argument 
known for its use. The plant at its death surrenders its roots, crown and 
stems to the forces of nature to be decomposed and rendered largely plant 
food. It is but a reasonable estimate that two tons of this vegetable 
matter is left in the soil with the death of an average crop. The cow-pea 
is a great soil renovator from the fact that it makes a great growth and 
dies in one year. The objection that the seed is expensive, is not reason- 
able. A good article generally costs a little more than a poor one. It 
might be mentioned here that blue grass and orchard grass are objection- 
able from the fact that they do not die and surrender their roots and 
bodies for other plants, 
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The spring following the winter that has finally ruined the clover crop 
disk the land, run a smoothing harrow over it and reseed. But little seed 
is needed, for much old seed will be found in the ground. This work 
should be done early to get the most out of the seed in the ground. On 
some clay soils where clover grows less surely, Some grasses may be 
used with profit. The orchard and blue grasses are used by many. The 
danger to be guarded carefully is to avoid pasturing the land too much. 
This pasturing tends to pack the land and lessens the amount of mulch 
that should cover the ground. 


BARNYARD MANURE, 


On the poorer clay land it is with difficulty that clovers can be started. 
On such land the work of the clover is very much needed and barnyard 
manure should be used as a top dressing, not so much for direct prefit to 
the trees as to make sure the work of the clover. A few crops of cow 
peas would make conditions favorable for clover growing. 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


Commercial fertilizers may be used with profit in many parts of our 
State during the first few years on the cultivated crops, between the row, 
and at the time of seeding to clover or grass. <A liberal supply on our 
orchard land during these years will be profitable not only to the crops 
in cultivation, but to the tree growth and fruitage as well. 

In conclusion, I would say that many orchards are In poor condition 
because they are made a pasture lot or field. The result of this pasturing 
is to exhaust the land of the water that the trees need, and removing 
the vegetable matter that should ret on the land and act as a mulch for 
the soil. 


DISCUSSION. 


Joe A. Burton: I would like to ask Mr. Keach one question. Does 
Grimes Golden retain its beautiful color and its high flavor in cold 
storage? 


Jas. L. Keach: This I will say, however, Grimes Golden or any apple 
would be better at maturity on the tree. I don’t mean to hang on the 
tree. I mean they should be picked at regular time, or picked when the 
apples are matured. The Grimes Golden will keep their beautiful golden 
color as readily as any apple. : 


Prof. Jas. Troop: I will say, Mr. Chairman, that personally I have 
had very little experience in keeping up fertility in the orchard, because 
our orchard requires no fertilizing to keep the soil in good condition. All 
I have tried to do is to keep cover crops on the orchard. Have no use for 
the commercial fertilizing with us. 


18—Board of A, 
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Mr. Hale: I have a few words I would like to say on the subject 
Wwe passed over without any discussion, that is spraying. Now, spraying 
does a great deal to kill the worms in the apples. Worms are not always 
harmful to all apples; in fact, I like worms in my early apples. 
I don’t like those big fellows, but the little fellows that ripen up the 
apples before their time. You can pick them up and sell them a month 
earlier than usual. I have had a good many of the Red Stripe and Maiden 
Blush marketed at better prices than if they had stayed on the tree 
longer, due to that little worm that ripened them up. I am much obliged 
to that little worm for doing this. 


President Stevens: We will now take a recess till 1:30. 


WEDNESDAY, 1:30 P. M. 


President Stevens called the meeting to order and resumed the pro- 
gram. 


President Stevens: This afternoon’s program is largely by the ladies, 
and we are pleased to sce them well represented here. We will begin at 
once. The general head this afternoon is “Ornamenting the Home,” and 
is given under several subbeads. The first is “The Yard and Lawn,” by 
Mrs. Stevens. 


ORNAMENTING THE HOME—YARD AND LAWN. 


BY MRS. W. W. STEVENS, SALEM. 


This subject is of as much or more importance as any of those to be 
discussed this session. As none of us “live for ourselves alone,” it be- 
comes our duty to make the surroundings of our home just as beautiful 
to those outside of it as it is to those within its gates. An ugly, unsightly 
dooryard or lawn is a blot on the fair face of nature and those who allow 
either to exist are defrauding themselves, their neighbors and every 
passerby of that beauty that we now begin to consider as essential as 
are the essentials themselves. Such ones are not much less to be endured 
than those who beautify their home grounds and shut it in from the world 
by high fences or hedges and barred gates. 

The treatment of yards and lawns is quite or should be quite different. 
The word lawn suggests an expanse of green leading from the house 
front to the street ot highway, while yard seems to mean a much smaller 
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area enclosed by a fence and at the side or rear of the dwelling. The 
first and most essential feature of a lawn is size, especially depth. I know 
that many homes have but yards where there should be lawns and this 
can not be remedied. ‘The first and most important step in beautifying 
a lawn is to get a fine sward. This can be done easily in some localities 
and is very difficult in others. There is nothing more pleasing in lawns 
than individuality. Don’t let a misguided neighbor or “ready-made” 
landscape gardener induce you to dig up a magnificent old tree of any 
kind to plant out a “weeping monstrosity” that will be inclined to make 
you weep as the years go by for its failure to weep at the right time 
and in the right place. Neither would I have you grub out a fine lilac, 
snow-ball or a well-grown shrub to put in its place an evergreen or box- 
wood whose only mission in life is to do just exactly as man has directed 
and that is to look like an artificial sentinel on dress parade. Guard with 
care any out-cropping of rock ledges of prominence, and don’t be too 
hasty in the cutting down of high and filling in of low places. I know 
how all important it is that the lawn mower be kept going, but there are 
other things to be thought of besides closely shaven grass. If the lawn is 
large, as it should be, no tree will be so large as to dwarf it, but if it is 
small it is apt to suffer from comparison with large trees. If it be too 
shallow from street to house this can be remedied in a measure by plant- 
ing closely along its sides with trees and shrubs and by a straight, closely 
planted avenue of trees direct from the house to limit of lawn. The 
present style of low browed, rambling colonial architecture is very trying 
on lawns unless they are deep ones, and those contemplating building 
houses of this kind should not make the mistake .of not securing lots 
with room for a lawn. If there is plenty of shade in the rear or sides of 
the house, the lawn should not be too closely planted. A few real fine 
trees with room enough to spread as God intended them to, and possibly 
a clump or group of mixed kinds growing together will give a much better 
effect than many scraggy or straggling specimens scattered at regular 
intervals all over the grounds. I, myself, would never plant flowers on 
the lawn as an ornament. The only place for them would be as a border 
to the shrubs or shrub border that flanks the ideal lawn. 

How many pleasant recollections one has of dooryards bright and 
cheery, “not too good for human nature’s daily food,’ with no signs of 
“keep off the grass.”’ Here there is no attempt to be made of grandeur, or 
an awe-inspiring nature. The only absolute essential is cleanliness, all 
else is detail. If the family be a flower-loving one, it is wonderful how 
many flower beds can be made in a yard of even very modest dimension, 
how many lovely vine-covered trellises, how pretentious a Summer house 
it may contain, and if the girls are ingenious no mean “‘lover’s lane’”’ can 
be arranged by following serpentine paths and flower-bordered walks 
that eventually lead to a rustic seat too large for one and scarcely large 
enough for two. 
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Yes, the comfort and pleasures that are possible for an entire family 
in a yard even though it be the despised back yard, are limitless. The 
man, woman or child is to be pitied who has no claim on a yard, and 
the one who has is inexcusable if they make no effort to make it as orna- 
mental as is possible with the time and means within their power. 

A roomy, well kept lawn reflecting the taste and individuality of its 
maker is the setting of the jewel—the house—and well repay all the care 
spent upon it. 

The fence that surrounds the lawn and the gates that lead into it are 
of great importance. The huge gate-posts and heavy stone fence that 
seem to be the full complement of the several-acre lawn of the suburban- 
ite would be as much out of place on the fraction of an acre lawn as the 
low wire fence and artistic gate seem enclosing city lawns would be on 
the farm. And the heavy, close fence or tall hedge is surely out of place 
anywhere except to keep in or keep out some unsafe person or animals. 


THE YARD AND LAWN. 


BY H. H. LUYSTER, FRANKLIN. 


It is certainly an unusual thing to place an old white haired fellow 
who has been raised on a farm, and educated in a country school, like 
myself, on the program of a State meeting, to talk to you about the orna- 
mentation of the yard and the lawn surrounding the house. 

Do not understand me to say that I regret the fact that I spent the 
earlier years of my life in the country, where I received my best im- 
pressions of home, amid the quiet, gentle, but far-reaching influences 
surrounding a town in the country. I feel that I have lost nothing by 
having spent my boyhood days in the country, and largely to that fact 
I attribute my love for the beauttes of nature, as shown in leaf, blade, 
and flower. 

Three things, I think, are essential to the most successful adornment 
of the yard and lawn, namely, trees, grass and flowers. 

Those of you who were so fortunate as to visit “Lhe White City” 
during the far-famed “Columbian Exposition” at Chicago, will remember 
the wondrously beautiful buildings, bridges, statuary, and streets, all in 
pure and spotless white. And on your first entrance, how superbly beauti- 
ful and grand it all seemed. And so it was. Doubtless, however, you will 
also recollect as you traversed the streets admiring the ingenuity of man 
in the construction of those magnificent structures—how, by and by, the 
eye of the beholder began to weary of the intensely glaring, dazzling 
brightness. 
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You will also not forget, in leaving it all for your homes, the deep 
restfulness to the eye, of the woods and fields, all clothed in green. A 
kind, benificent Providence, thoughtful for our comfort and welfare, has 
given us His best in nature, almost wholly clothed in green, of which 
color the eye never tires. 

So, then, the trees draped in their lovely foliage, the grass with its 
soft carpet-like spread, the flowers in such infinite variety of form and 
color, and framed in their setting of green, are offered to us in all their 
beauty and fragrance, with which to ornament the surrounding of the 
one place on earth, which should be to us the dearest and most attractive, 
the home. 

Happily our preferences and our tastes differ so widely in using these 
good things that we are in no danger of complete uniformity, which is 
not desirable. To my view, the form and extent of the yard or the lawn, 
should be considered in the plans for their improvement and ornamenta- 
tion. Too many trees, shrubs, and vines often detract from their other- 
wise handsome appearance. 

A niece of mine in Yuba City, Cal., contrary to the usual custom, 
devotes the most of her time to the care and improvement of her yard 
and lawn, and lets her daughters attend to the indoor work. The front 
yard is filled with beds of plants, and flowers, but the back yard with a 
nice little strawberry bed in a corner, with a few small orange trees, a 
few roses, and vines, with the nicely trimmed grass makes it even prettier 
than the front with all its wealth of bloom. Too many trees and too 
dense shade also will not permit the grass to do its best for us. Annual 
winter sowing of grass seed in the shaded places where the grass is thin 
will assist in preserving a stiff soil, so desirable in a yard or lawn. Ina 
lawn or yard neatly arranged and nicely kept a seat here and there will 
add to its attraction. A room nicely furnished and richly ornamented 
would be seriously impaired in its appearance. without seats. Of course, 
we can not all satisfy our desires for the best things in this line. We may 
not have the wherewith to produce the brilliant effects seen in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, or the exquisitely beautiful lawns as in Passadena, Cal., 
but we can each, in our way and in accordance with our ability, so beau- 
tify our home surroundings as to make it the place of all others to which 
we want to go. 

A few years ago an intimate friend and I often passed in our trips 
to Sugar Creek, an humble cottage in the country, evidently the home of 
people quite poor in this world’s goods, but always, in spring, summer, 
fall, and even in winter, our eyes would be greeted with bright plants 
and flowers in yard and in winter in the windows, bringing pleasure 
and joy to travelers and doubtless supreme satisfaction to the dwellers 
therein. 
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SHADE TREES. 


BY I. N. COTTON, INDIANAPOLIS. 


The selection of shade trees is a very important matter, for a good 
shade tree is not obtained in a few days, months or years. Therefore, we 
should be careful what we plant, looking to the future as well as the 
present, and plant trees that will be durable. There are many points to 
be looked after in a good shade tree. First, durability; second, beauty in 
the symmetry and density of the top, and its natural propensity to grow 
compact, without much trimming, and that it does not drop its leaves 
until frost comes, for the tree that sheds its leaves all summer is a 
nuisance as a shade tree. 

Much depends on the kind of soil the tree is to be planted in, for the 
forest tree only grows to perfection in certain soils. If you have a damp 
clay soil you may plant the soft maple, for it is at home there; but on a 
dry, sandy soil it is a failure. For example, see the soft maple in Indian- 
apolis, where it is a failure on this dry sandy soil, while in Lebanon, 
Boone County, on its damp clay soil it succeeds well. In their native 
haunts you find them in the wet clay soils, or in some low bottom land 
where the roots reach water. The sugar or hard maple is a native of a 
dry sandy soil, and on this kind of land you find all the sugar orchards 
of this country. The linden also grows in a black sandy soil and is a 
fair shade tree. 

What to plant on small grounds and on city and town lots? I would 
plant the sugar and the Norway maple, and little else.in dry sandy soil; 
perhaps a few lindens, for on forty feet lots you should have trees grow 
uniform in shape and height to look well. In larger grounds and parks 
you may plant a larger variety. The white elm, when older, has a weep- 
ing appearance that is pleasing to the eye. 

Plant no tree that is scarred or scrubby and has not an upright top. 
lor an example of what you do not want see the Marion County court 
house yard. The trees in it look as if they had been taken from third- 
class culls. Trim your trees well up when you set them, at least eight 
feet distant from the ground to the limbs; do not increase. All trees 
grow from’ the outer ends of the limbs and not from the base. By 
trimming well up you have a better circulation of air, a better lawn and 
a better chance for flowers and shrubs, and it will be more pleasant to 
yourself than where you have to stoop your head to get under its shade. 
Let your trees grow well up, for the cozy cottage or the stately mansion 
looks more artistic through the green leaves and is cooler and more 
healthy than where the sun beams directly upon your house. Cut in 
straggling limbs and balance the top well when setting, but spare the 
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knife aS much as possible, and after setting keep the professional tree 
butcher away from your trees, who has ruined more trees than all the 
causes known to man, both in health and beauty. There appears to be 
a mania in the present age for the mutilation of shade trees. Go where 
you will, in the village, town, city or country and you will see the work of 
the tree butcher, who has not the least idea of the form of a beautiful 
shade tree. Oh, but that he would take a few lessons from nature! The 
most beautiful shade tree that you can find is one where the breeze has 
wafted the seed of the sugar maple to some nook or corner of your farm 
where it has grown up unaided by the hand of man, or unmutilated by 
the butcher. .Let us aid nature, but not retard her. 

Some complain of the slow growth of the sugar maple, yet at the age 
of ten years I found in my grounds that it made more shade and was 
mnore beautiful than any tree I had. The quick grower is soft wood and 
short lived. When you have set the sugar and Norway maple, properly 
pruned, it would be safer for the average man to throw away his pryning 
knife, for the man who has had his leg amputated is ever afterward feel- 
ing for his toes. 

The tree—the ornament most effective to all domestic buildings, grate- 
ful to the eye, always an object of admiration and beauty, delightful in 
the repose they offer in hours of lassitude or weariness an indispensable 
feature to a beautiful home, for he who can build a house either in the 
valley or on the hill-top and leave it unadorned with the beauties of 
nature will find himself inadequate to enjoy that Celestial Home eternal] 
in the heavens. 


“He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibers blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold unto horizon free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 

Unto heavens sublime. 

Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree, 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 
“He who plants a tree - 
Doth plant love. 

Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers he may not live to see. 

Gifts that grow best, 

Hands that bless are blest. 

Plant! Life does the rest. 

Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be.’ 
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SHADE TREES AS ADJUNCTS TO THE “BEAUTIFUL HOME.” 


BY MRS. J. W. MOOREHOUSE, ALBION. 


When Webster defined the word adjunct as something added to an- 
other thing, but not essentially a part of it, I am inclined to think he 
overlooked the possibility of a beautiful home without shade trees. Any- 
where in the wide world shade trees are essentially a part of the beautiful 
home. 

Home, a dwelling place, the house in which one resides. It may con- 
sist of but four plain walls built of unhewn. logs, without walk or lawn, 
shrub or flower to releive the bare appearance called home. Or, as Dry- 
den puts it, “Home, the social refuge of our life.” 

No matter whether high or low, plain and unattractive or commodious 
and grand, it readily admits of qualification. 

But here we have a finer distinction. ‘‘Beautiful home.” Pleasing to 
the eye and all the senses. All that wealth can buy has been gathered 
together, science and art have been employed. The experience of ages 
in building and decorating has been considered and improved upon, and 
we behold the mansion of the wealthy, the palace of the rich. The ex- 
terior stands out harmonious in height and width and curve. The interior 
embraces all the modern conveniences with the most elaborate polish and 
finish, the “Beautiful heme.” 

Respected admirers of the beautiful, while you are experiencing the 
magic effects of the works of science and art found in homes of the 
wealthy, you will also be charmed with the magnificent scenery that 
usually surrounds you; in the enchanting landscape that opens to your 
view, where there is almost infinite variety. True the art of man has been 
there laying out grounds and arranging trees, shrubbery, etec., in such a 
manner as to produce the most pleasing effect. But these scenes after all 
are the simple and spontaneous effect of the matchless hand of nature, 
which man with all his ingenuity, although he may imitate, can never 
equal. 

No landscape, however admirable in other respects, is complete with- 
out shade trees, and can you imagine a beautiful home standing directly 

upon the bare pavement and extending to the alley? Does not your im- 
_agination carry you at once to that home standing just far enough from 
the public highway to admit of a little seclusion and privacy, with a 
driveway flanked on either side with tall overhanging shade trees? Of 
a hot summer day (in the month of August, for instance) turn in here 
from the dusty highway and you experience a cool breeze invited by the 
shade of these trees as delightful to your feelings as water from the 
fountain to the palate of the thirsty traveler. Such effect have shade 
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trees upon the human mind and heart that the poets and sacred writers 
not infrequently imagine the woods to become vocal, and participating 
in the delights they impart, lift up their voices in praise and gratitude. 
To the works of art we can give length, breadth and thickness; we can 
also color them with appropriate shades; but who can measure the pro- 
ductions of nature in the varieties of her trees? Who sketch with such 
matchless skill? The painter may select individual objects—a lofty tower, 
an ancient castle and the larger creations of landscape. These he may, by 
a judicious disposition of his materials, form into an entire whole, but the 
effect is one, it changes not with the seasons. 

Shade trees are especially for the shade they afford. As adjuncts, 
then, to the beautiful home they should be so disposed as to afford shade 
where it is desired, and not elsewhere. The writers of fiction can describe 
their distribution better than I can. As the story goes they are usually 
found where lovers chance to meet. In cities, trees that grow to a great 
size should not be used. In villages and country homes the inhabitants 
may have a wider selection. Here elms and hard maples, beech, sycamore 
and lindens. The oaks, walnuts, and hickory may have full scope to 
grow and spread, giving shade and adding grandeur to the scenery. 

It is one of the pleasant features of farm life that the home may be 
shaded with varieties that in time will become giants, and yet which 
will, while growing, shade the lawn about the homestead and furnish a 
grateful resting place from the noonday heat, or a pleasant place where 
the family may gather after the labors of the day to enjoy the sum- 
mer’s twilight while engaged in pleasant chat, or listening to the evening 
song of the birds which are drawn thither. 


“Who raised on high yon lofty mountains brow? 
From the dry rock who made the waters flow 
So clear and artless—pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick and solace to the swain? 
Who made those trees in majesty to rise? 

The great Creator, nature all replies.” 


THE SHADE TREE. 


BY W. C. FREEMAN, SECRETARY STATE BOARD FORESTRY. 


The shade tree is an object that is attracting a great deal of attention 
now from both the people of the city and the country. The things which 
greatest concern them are the selection of species, propagation and care 
in the various features. The tree planting spirit and habit is without 
question better established in the city, but the people of our rural com- 
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munities are energetically awakened and enthused to the necessity of 
planting trees around the premises, on the lawns, on public grounds and 
along the highways and drives for the purposes of shade, embellishment 
and protection. 

I take it that in the presentation of this subject that the things you 
want discussed are the essentials which go to make a good shade tree 
in the triple sense meaning of shade, ornament and protection, and for 
planting in all the places that such a tree may be demanded. That you 
also want to know the species of trees that I consider the best to plant 
and my reasons for their selection. Also, that you want advice as to the 
methods of planting and care of trees against injuring causes. And that 
all of these things are to be brought before you in the light of the most 
economical and practical plan of execution. 

In the matter of the selection of shade trees, I do not believe that 
any kinds of trees can be chosen which will better meet all the require- 
ments and conditions than our natural forest trees. 

Of these I would give prominence to the following: The sugar and red 
maples; the searlet, red and black oaks; sweet gum, white elm, lin, yel- 
low or tulip poplar, white ash, flowering dogwood, redbud, honey and 
black locusts. 

Of foreign trees the long leaved pines, arbor vitaes and Norway maple 
are excellent trees, but do not come so cheaply and conveniently near the 
conditions of every one. 

I recommend the sugar and Norway maples because of the beautiful, 
large, round, compact crown of luxuriant foliage which is unexcelled in 
its verdant green during the spring and summer and the beautiful autumn 
tints that are almost impossible to portray in colors by the most skilled 
artist. Under cultivation and good care they are more rapid growers 
than usually accredited. For all uplands and ridges where the soil ap- 
proaches clay and possesses a fair degree of moisture, though not wet, 
these trees have no equal and at an early age attain a symmetrical figure. 
The same may be said of the qualities of beauty in the red maple. It, 
however, is a rapid grower and must have wet soil for successful growing. 

The scarlet oak, a large, handsome tree of stately bearing and sym- 
metrical crown of long, broad, deeply scalloped, smooth, shining leaves 
of verdant green on both sides in summer, but which turn a bright red 
in autumn and persist till freezing, together with the grayish colored 
slightly furrowed bark, make this a most desirable tree for planting on 
light, dry sandy soils. 

The red oak is a large tree with a deep rounded crown of dense foliage, 
but free from heaviness; verdant green in summer, but of deep red and 
orange tints in autumn, which, with its clean limbs and trunk, makes 
it a fine tree to plant in most every soil and climate. 

The black oak, a tree not so symmetrical and compact of crown, but 
with the red leaves of spring, which become silvery green in summer and 
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a russet reddish hue in autumn, makes it a beautiful tree for poorer soils. 

What has been said of these three oaks might be said justly of nearly 

all the oaks. They are not the most handsome trees at an early age, but 

are deep rooters, good growers and soon overcome their ungainly features 

and are highly ornamental and persistently permanent, and selections can 
be made to suit every soil. 

The sweet gum, a beautiful original tree in its own form design with 
a deep conical crown of compact bright, shining, green, star-shaped leaves 
which turn a crimson bronze in autumn, and the upper curve of the 
lower branches places it in the front row among ornamental trees. It is 
a rapid grower and suited to every soil from dry, sandy, to cold wet. It 
ranks next to the sugar and Norway maples for beauty. 

The white elm, the recognized tree for avenues, is too familiar to take 
your time for any description. It is best for large lawns, parks, high- 
ways and streets because of its great size, wide spreading head and 
long, slender branches. It is suited to all moist soils and is most defiant 
to storms. 

The lin is a handsome majestic tree, possessing a large, dense conical 
top. The dense foliage of broad, smooth, green obliquely, heart-shaped 
leaves and light apple green bracts and pert looking balls of fruit should 
cause us to study earnestly before leaving this tree in making a selec- 
tion. It is a common tree in all rich, moist soils. 

The yellow or tulip peplar is a large, beautiful, fast growing tree in 
all light, rich, sandy soils. In the open it is sometimes branched almost 
to the ground. In the spring it is covered with tulip-shaped flowers which 
it throws out as unconsciously as if it were some wayside flower. In 
cultivation it is a great favorite and possesses a high bred expression. 
The bell-shaped flowers, tinged with orange and greenish, yellow colors, 
the broad, clear, green leaves, which, by their petioles, tremble constantly 
in the breeze, and the clean, gray color of the trunk and branches, should 
attract us to it for ornament alone. 

The white ash is an especially handsome tree of good, rapid growth. 
It forms a deep symmetrical head of dense, lanceolate, oblong leaves 
green on upper surface and pale beneath, which feature adds to its beauty 
as the leaves are swayed in the breeze. The clean gray bark of the 
trunk and the greenish gray of the branchlets are other marks of beauty. 
It is a summer tree from the fact that its leaves put out late and fall 
early. It grows in most all soils, but best in moist, rich. 

The honey locust is a large handsome tree with an abundance of fine, 
light foliage. The greenish white flowers which hang in racemes in spring 
add to its features of beauty. The objectionable features are the thorns 
and liability to spread. It is adapted to all low, rich soils. The same 
things may be said of the black locust, except the thorns, which seldom 
occur on it. 
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All these trees described, when grown in the open, have harmonious 
proportions of development, and average at maturity from forty to sixty 
feet in height. They root deep and are defiant to storms and hardy 
against injury. 

Of our forest shrubs I find but a few well suited for landscape em- 
bellishment. The best of these are the dogwood and the redbud. The 
dogwood is so familiar to us by its early, cheery message of spring as it 
whitens the woods and banks that we fail to give it a just place as a tree 
for lawn planting. The foliage of this tree also contributes largely to its 
beauty. Its heavy, dark green leaves of Summer, which turn a brilliant 
hue in autumn and the bright red drupe of a fruit make it an ornament of 
striking beauty and of longest season. Under cultivation it attains a 
height of twenty to forty feet, with a broad, roundish crown. It is com- 
mon on high, dry ground, but can be grown successfully in any well 
drained soil. 

The redbud is a small, though handsome, tree at all seasons of the 
year. It is a pleasant sight in early spring when radiant with its ex- 
quisite bright blossoms which appear so eagerly that they almost cover 
the tree trunk and limb and make the whole appear like a profusion of 
deeply tinted peach blossoms when seen at a distance. When given good 
soil and room it grows rapidly to twenty or thirty feet and is charming 
for parks and lawns. 

The qualities of each of these trees described, though briefly, are the 
essentials which go to make them admirable trees to plant. The cause 
which has kept most of them from prominence for ground decoration is 
the common estimate we give them. We have become so accustomed to 
seeing them that we do not accord them a just regard as trees of orna- 
ment. We are like the characters in that renowned lecture, “Acres of 
Diamonds.” We are in the midst of what we are looking for elsewhere 
and do not recognize the wealth within our grasp. These trees can not 
be over-valued in making selections for lawn, highway, drive and park 
planting when they are planted in the right soil and the soil conditions 
continue suited to their requirements. 

The successful growing of these trees depends on the manner and time 
of planting and the size and transplanting treatment given the tree 
planted in the first place and the care given it after it has been planted. 
When the tree is dug for planting it should be done with the least possible 
injury to the roots which should be taken up with as many of the fibrous 
roots preserved as can be. The ends of the large roots should be cut 
smooth that they may callous over readily. The roots should be kept 
well moistened till the tree is transplanted. 

The excavations should be made large enough to allow the roots to 
be placed without ¢ramping them. A good excavation is one of three feet 
across and the same in depth. The soil placed around the tree should be 
heavy, rich soil, never light and loamy, as such will not pack closely 
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around the roots. The tree should be set a few inches deeper than it grew 
in the nursery. The excavation should be filled completely and mulched 
over with rotten straw or sawdust to prevent too rapid evaporation. 

The better time to plant, I conscientiously believe, is early spring, and 
that stock which is to be shipped may be on hand at the first favorable 
time to plant, it should be procured the previous fall and heeled in over 
the winter, which, if properly done, will add much to the successful life 
of the tree. : 

The size of the tree has much to do with the success of living. It is 
a sad mistake to plant directly a tree of two or three inches in diameter 
and of six or eight years’ growth. There seems to be a prevailing opinion 
that the larger the tree planted the quicker it will form shade. Unless 
such trees have been given a process of prunings and transplantings to 
establish their form and root system, a far greater and earlier degree of 
result will be obtained by planting smaller trees. For good success in 
direct planting I recommend that not over three or four-year-old trees 
be planted. Trees of these sizes, carefully dug and planted, grow from 
the beginning and form perfectly. The sacrifice necessarily made to the 
root system in digging these larger trees and the stumping of the top 
which is usual and necessary to do, is a shock from which it takes several 
years to recover and impairs the physiology of the tree and thus makes it 
a victim incapable of resisting tree diseases. 

You can always get good trees from the reliable nursery firms, but 
should you not desire to purchase them you can find them abundantly in 
forests, thickets and fence rows throughout the State. You can make 
them what you want by treating them to transplanting processes in your 
gardens, though time is eliminated by purchasing from nursery firms in 
which it is a business well done. 

The pruning of shade trees, I believe, is a thing largely overdone. At 
planting, the top should be pruned to accord with the root system, but 
after that I am an adyoeate of the motto, “Hands Off!” Except the clip- 
ping of stray branches, sapping sprouts and affected parts, nature will 
form a better tree than all the ingenious devices of the tree trimmer. I 
do not believe there is any more justness in the extreme surgical treat- 
ment of trees than there was in the past extreme surgery to which the 
human race was subjected. 

The rural communities are better in these respects than are the cities. 
Better shade trees are found in the country, both of form and condition. 
This is largely due to the better moisture conditions and the fewer sub- 
jections to injury, but a great amount of it is due to the “let alone” 
treatment. j 

The street paving injury to shade trees is perhaps one of the most dam- 
aging of all. By it the trees are deprived of roots, rooting chances and 
moisture. Street improvement is an extensively expanding movement 
now. By the plan usually employed a wall of adamant is placed on both 
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sides of the tree, which demands the sacrifice of the roots in the first 
place and in the second place allows no chance for the roots to penetrate 
outward to gather moisture. The paved street quickly conducts the rain- 
fall into the sewers and away and the trees must depend for subsistence 
upon the narrow strip of soil left them between the street and walk. 
As most of the trees planted in the past were soft maple, and as they de- 
mand a great quantity of moisture to live, they simply can not survive 
the conditions. Thus it is that city shade trees are dying annually by the 
thousands, while a very great part of them are affected and making no 
progress. 

In addition to these abuses they are barked, hacked and otherwise in- 
jured by the workmen in paving. In these weakened conditions they 
are, in addition, overtrimmed. 

To alleviate these consequences it seems that two things, at least, are 
necessary. Trees of deep rooting and less moisture requirements must be 
planted, and a different plan of street improvement adopted. In the first 
instance I know of nothing better to plant than our forest trees, which 
I have recommended and which grow on drier soils. In the second place, 
put the walks next to the street, thus leaving one side of the trees’ 
roots unharmed and unhampered to gather substance. : 

Another cause that is destroying trees to a greater extent than is real- 
ized is the burning of leaves and rubbish near them. Fire is an unnatural 
heat to trees and the least of it causes sap boiling, which later on is shown 
by the bark’s cracking and falling off, leaving a dry, dead exposed sur- 
face of wood. Absolutely no leaves should be burned where the heat 
will extend to the trees. : 

If insects bother the foliage, use some of the following sprays: Sul- 
phur solution, kerosene emulsion and arsenical washes. Most any drug- 
gist can advise you how to use and can prepare them for you. Grease 
bands may be painted around the trees as a good protection against 
caterpillars. Twigs badly infested should be pruned and burned. The 
nests and insects may be gathered and burned by means of tarred cloths 
on the ends of poles. I shall leave this feature for discussion. 

In closing, I want to urge the planting of trees along the highways 
and drives and around the premises. It is urged that trees planted along 
the roadsides prevent the drying of the roads in spring; that they are kept 
in bad condition by them. I do not think rows of trees along the roads 
will do these things to any great extent. But, suppose they do, that is 
not to be compared with the benefits of shade to disperse the intense heat 
and dust of the whole summer’s travel. You all know what it is to drive 
to market in the boiling hot sun and stifling dust, and to rest the pant- 
ing, sweating, dust-covered horse in the cool shade of a roadside tree. 

Homes and premises embellished by tree planting is equally as urgent. 
Tree planting is a thing that has become necessary. To the ladies of the 
meeting I appeal for aid in this most generous movement, and to the 
gentlemen I plead for a decided active tree planting spirit. 
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“He who plants a tree 

Plants hope, joy, peace and love, 

Tents of coolness spreading out above; 
Wayfarers he may not live to see, 

But gifts that grow are best; 

Hands that bless are blest. 

Plant: life does the rest— 

Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree; 
And his work its own reward shall be.” 


C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind.—Two years ago this summer, at our 
meeting at Plainfield, I was asked to prepare a paper on the subject of 
“Shrubs.” I went to some pains and prepared a careful paper, giving list 
of varieties and descriptions of them—those varieties of shrubs that are 
adapted to these latitudes. If you will refer to that report of 1900 you 
will not care to have me go into details today. I brought several varie- 
ties of shrubs with me and will exhibit them to you. 

Mr. Hobbs here exhibited a large number of varieties of shrubs for 
home ornamentation, giving their names, seasons and habits of growth. 
For a detailed and exhaustive description of these see the report of this 
society for 1900, page 24. 


FLOWERS AND SHRUBS. 


BY MRS. W. W. AIKENS, FRANKLIN. 


What a dreary world this would be if there were no green grass, no 
leaves, no buds, no flowers. 

Did you ever think what a blessed color green is? How restful to the 
_ eye, and, after the gentle rain, how cheery one feels in viewing the ver- 
dant fields and leafy trees and how much reyived and invigorated. The 
question has often come to me, do we appreciate and improve our talent 
for the beautiful things God has given us? In Genesis ii, 8-9, we read: 
“The Lord God planted a garden and out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the eye and that is good for 
food.” 

It seems to me that we have a responsibility in this matter; that we 
eare for these things, and cultivate a love for them, and teach the chil- 
dren to care for them. Every school yard should be a little park with 
ornamental trees and shrubs. School Trustees should be insisted upon to 
carry out some suggestion in this direction. Hvery property owner has a 
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responsibility here. How often it has been seen where one neighbor 
whose love for shrub and flower has caused his neighbor to catch the same 
spirit for beauty until the whole street is a garden spot. 

The planting of trees and shrubs is a means of increasing land values, 
a few dollars expended thus is a valuable investment. Our forefathers 
had but one idea, and that was to make everything count toward finun- 
cial benefit; so only fruits having commercial yalue were planted. But 
in the last few years there have been immense strides made for planting 
ornamental trees and shrubs. 

Large nursery firms give out that in the past ten years sales of orna- 
mental stock has increased at least fifty per cent., showing education 
in the right direction. Very much is said of the benefactions of Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie in bestowing their great wealth upon insti- 
tutions of learning, yet Henry Shaw of St. Louis did a greater work than 
they when he founded the Botanical Gardens of Missouri. In this work, 
Mr. Shaw contemplated providing pleasure with incidental instruction to 
the public; training gardeners and botanists and contributing to botanical 
knowledge, and at his death left his millions as an endowment to the work 
he had mapped out. Could there be greater good in this direction? 

It lays with ourselves to make our home the most blessed and hap- 
piest place in this world. Now, how can we do it? We must not think 
more of the almighty dollar than of the pleasures of the home circle. I 
think one of the greatest sources of happiness are the flowers. Martin 
Luther said that a flower in the window was strong enough to keep the 
devil outside, and we never understand this until we make friends of the 
flowers and see their power for good. Every flower is a preacher and a 
teacher. It preaches sermons of beauty and teaches the lesson of nature. 
It becomes a friend by whose friendship we are made better because it 
can never be anything else but pure and uplifting. 

Let us banish the calf and all other intruders from the lawn and see 
what we can do for the front yard. Men are not always interested in a 
neat yard simply because they will have to cut the grass and there is no 
pay in it, and flowers and shrubbery will not look well in long grass, and 
to make a long story short, they make a cattle pen of the yard. 

I want to say one word about planting. When you dig your hole for 
bush or tree, or whatever you expect to plant, make it so your plant will 
be down one inch deeper than it was before. Make the hole larger every 
way, and instead of setting the plant down in a bunch as if its feet were 
cramped, spread all the lower roots out carefully in the bottom of the hole 
on the soft ground, then put in some soil, then spread out the next layer 
of roots, and so on, that each root may be in as near the same place as 
before dug up. Then put in a bucket of water, fill hole with soil and pack 
firmly and I do not care what you set out it will live. 

But let me tell you a back yard will grow shrubbery quite as well as 
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a lawn and for more than one reason I prefer some there, for we busy 
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people are found in the back part of our homes more than in the front, 
and we can enjoy beauty there so much better. Another reason, one will 
be more apt to divide the flowers with some sick one or give to a neigh- 
bor who has none, for when they are in the front yard one does not feel 
so free to pluck and pick. 

I have a spirza van Houtti in my back yard that is now eight or ten 
years old and that measures about thirty feet in circumference. I paid 
fifteen cents for it and it bloomed the second year, and since that time 
has bloomed each year. Its beauty when in full bloom can not be de- 
scribed, with its long sprays of pure white flowers daintily set in delicate 
leaves and the sprays sometimes a yard long, so full it looks like an 
immense bush with a white sheet thrown over it. The sprays look like 
immense white plumes. I have cut almost a wagon load of bloom each 
year to give away and that is the only attention the bush has had. That 
is all the trimming it will need unless dead wood should be there. 

Another magnificent bush is the Persian lilac that differs very much 
from the common lilac. It is of low, bushy growth, with a small, fine leaf 
and flower more delicate in color and texture. Flower blooms on long 
spray, sometimes almost a yard long, plume-like and exceedingly fragrant. 
Yet another lovely bush is the Standard or bush honeysuckle. It comes 
in several shades, but the pure white is most lovely. Dewtzia is another 
lovely white flowering bush. Hydrangia paniculata makes a beautiful 
addition, and, as this comes late, it is especially desirable. Blooms all 
during August, and nothing is finer or more showy. It is so hardy it 
may be easily grown in any soil. This plant makes a lovely hedge; or, 
when massed, are very showy. All shrubbery is more effective when 
grouped or massed on the lawn. Wiegelas are also most worthy of culti- 
vation. Flowers are very profuse and desirable for border. Spirza An- 
thony Waterer should not fail to be in your collection.. These are only a 
few shrubs of many beautiful ones, but these mentioned I have found 
very satisfactory. 

Do not buy the high-priced new things you know nothing about, when 
there are so many of the low-priced ones that give such good satisfaction. 
One of my happy experiences in growing shrubbery is, I have never been 
bothered with any kind of insects. If you havea place for only two vines 
I would recommend wistaria and honeysuckle halleana. 

I would by all means urge that the yard have a few shrubs here and 
there or in a group. It will give the home such an air of taste or refine- 
ment and beauty nothing else can. 
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ORNAMENTING THE HOME WITH SHRUBS. 


BY MRS. R. A. NEWMAN, LAGRANGE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen of Our State Horticultural Society—I greet 
you, and should like to have been able to meet with you at this time, but 
I will send my paper and hope you may get some good out of it. In plant- 
ing shrubs to be ornamental, one must use considerable judgment as to 
the selections, and the place to plant them. <A small yard does not look 
well crowded with a lot of shrubs and never pruned or trained. -To orna- 
ment a small place I would have a japonica in a sheltered place as_-it is 
apt to freeze out, if much exposed, and at one side so as not to obstruct 
the view. I would have a French lilac and a syringa. I should like them 
to be near enough to the house to get the perfume wafted in on the 
breeze. They are both very fragrant. Then, near the porch, a dentzia 
and a spireea and an Anthony Waterer, as that usually blooms all summer. 
Then I would like a crimson rambler rose to climb up on the porch to 
shade it, or a honeysuckle, perhaps. 

A large space of ground to be ornamented is a grand chance for one to 
indulge in shrubs to their heart’s content. I do not like snowballs very 
well, as they are so clumsy one can never have a bouquet of them; still, 
they are nice in a large place, and as they grow quite high, they might do 
to plant as a screen somewhere. The Irench lilac is far superior to the 
others, as the branches are more willowy and the blooms are just as fine, 
and besides it does not sprout up like the others. It just grows in a clump 
like a currant bush, and I get quite good satisfaction by planting some 
shrubs in groups of about three different varieties. I have a group I 
like. It is a white cedar trimmed back to make it thick clear to the 
ground. By it is a rose that has bloomed all summer and it is at least 
seven feet high with deep rich pink flowers. By this is a rudbeckia full 
of double yellow blooms. The cedar is about nine feet, and a good back 
ground for the others. The rudbeckia is seven feet and bends and sways 
in the wind as it pleases. I could stake it up, but I like it best is it is, as 
it is more graceful looking. 

A number of years ago I got some seeds of hibiscus. They came on 
fine and bloomed the second year. One was white with a red center, an- 
other pink and one red. They are well worth cultivating, as they bloom 
a long time. Their blooms are about as large as a china saucer. They 
grow about three feet high. 

Now, if you want something nice, get a tamarix and plant in a sunny 
place, not too near the house, as it sometimes gets good size. 
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I have one that I got when I went to Kansas in 1890. They grow 
there as much as fifteen feet high. 

They are so spray like that I wanted one to bring home; so, as I 
could not find a small one rooted, Cousin Fred Loy took his knife and cut 
off a branch near the ground and put it in a can of dirt. It grew, and 
by keeping it in the house till spring, was large enough to set in the 
ground. Before they leaf out in spring they are covered with pink flow- 
ers. As the flowers fade the slender leaves start and it grows all sum- 
mer, which makes it fresh and green. Now, in grouping your shrubs, 
avoid planting them so they will not harmonize as to color. Be careful 
where you place any blue flower. Best put it by itself. It is like putting 
blue in a rag carpet—you don’t know what to do with it. 

Once when visiting a friend in Vandalia, Ill., I saw a board fence 
covered with large rosebushes. The lady I was visiting wanted to raise 
chickens, so they made a high fence by boarding up and down fully seven 
feet high. Along this fence she set rose bushes thick, of all kinds and 
colors, mostly climbing ones. They were all over the fence when I saw 
it, and very beautiful it was. 

And, dear horticultural friends, while you are planting shrubs in the 
front and at the side of your grounds, plant some in the back yard so 
that the mother as she toils in her kitchen can look out and feast her eyes 
on them and perhaps spend a few moments with them resting her tired 
body and brain. Why not plant them in the back yard to make a screen 
for ash barrels and some such things that we must keep there? I think 
I will plant a large group and put my ash barrel in the middle out of 
sight. Let us try it. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS IN ORNAMENTING THE HOME 
GROUNDS. 


BY MRS. DON K. HITCHCOCK, BRIMFIELD. 


When the world was finished God placed Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. Methinks that he intended our homes to be beautiful and orna- 
mental. After the loss of Hden man had to make his own home. 

History tells us of the grandeur of foreign countries, with their paint- 
ings and, in fact, of art of all kinds; also of plants, both rare and beau- 
tiful. 

The homes, beautified by everything that can be found to add to their 
beauty, are the homes of nobility. Families who can trace their ances- 
try back for hundreds of years, who have had possession of one piece of 
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property for several generations, find the same line of gardening has been 
handed down from father to son, making an already beautiful garden and 
lawn more beautiful. 

Our own Indiana has not yet been a member of the Union a hundred 
years, yet we find beauty and culture coming on with great rapidity. 

Our forefathers had to come to this wilderness, fell the forests, ditch 
the land, drive the wells, make the roads, and make a living for their 
families. But little time or opportunity did these first settlers have to 
dwell upon the ornamental side of the question. But at that time na- 
ture’s beauty was at its height. 

We have now reached the age when we can adorn our homes, both 
inside and out. The express trains and rural mail delivery are bringing 
to our doors the seeds, cuttings and rooted plants, so we can begin to 
lay out ornamental grounds, providing the little wideawake pig and the 
old hen have a fence around them, one that will keep them in bounds. 

If I was to lay out a home ground, I would have no trees or shrub- 
bery to obstruct my view of the street, nor would I have anything of 
medium height between the house and driveway. On the opposite side 
of the front lawn from the driveway I would have some flowering sbrub- 
bery, and in the back yard or garden I would have my flowers. Unless I 
had plenty of help to pull weeds, cut grass and water plants, I would 
place most of my plants in pots for the house and porch and the remain 
der in a bed in the garden. For the front yard I like grass, trees for 
shade and some shrubbery at one side. I would like some of the shade 
trees to bloom. For this purpose I would choose the following: A linden 
or basswood, a catalpa, a poplar or tulip tree, a locust. One locust I 
would have grafted with the pink flowering locust. I would have my 
shrubs have several stalks or in clumps. For shrubbery I like the purple 
and white lilac, the sweet-scented syringa, bridal wreath, a trumpet vine. 
Cut this vine back until at the base of the stalk it is as thick as your 
wrist; let it grow in height about seven or eight feet. Some elderberry 
bushes, not only for the sweet flowers, but a few pies as well. Were I 
fortunate enough to know the right variety, I would have the hardy 
hydrangea. For blooming vines I think the crimson rambler, the Queen 
of the Prairie and the Seven Sisters are most beautiful and hardy with 
us. Next to these three roses comes the purple wistaria. I would like 
the clematis very much, both purple and white, if I could have success 
growing them. 

I think it best to place a good share of one’s time and money in get- 
ting started a number of perennial plants. First, if these are neglected 
from sickness or some other cause, and if a drought or wet weather af- 
fects them, the next year there will be some chance of redemption, by a 
little extra work and fertilizing all is well. I like the columbine, bleed- 
ing heart, blanket flower, iris, the lily of the valley, oriental poppy, giant 
daisy, the yucca or Adam’s needle, spirzea, golden glow, and the perennial 
pea. I find the white and red varieties quite hardy. 
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For a flowering bulb I like the crocus; it is both cheap and satisfac- 
tory. If a hundred or more of these bulbs are stuck in the front lawn, al- 
most before the snow has gone the little blossoms begin to peep out, and 
soon the lawn is beautiful. The hyacinth is all right to pot in the fall, 
and after it is through blooming in the spring, set it out in the open 
ground. In this way it will bloom again the next year. 

We have had both double and single dark blue violets and single 
white violets, but the single ones have mixed until now they are light 
blue. 

If one should wish a flower hedge, screen or background, what would 
be more beautiful or answer the purpose better than a cluster of holly- 
hocks, sunflowers or morning glories? 

I think a garden would not be complete without the gladiola. I have 
no trouble keeping the bulbs. I dry them, put them in cloth bags, then 
place them in a drawer in the dining-room. I have not had success with 
the hardy azalea, but now have one that I am keeping in a pot; hope to 
be able to have flowers next spring. ) 

Among the annuals, the aster comes first for beauty and hardiness. 
If once you get the bachelor button in the garden, it will do the rest. 
Next, the poppy. Poppies are everywhere present in my garden. They, 
with some asparagus limbs, make fine bouquets. 

The early and late flowering cosmo should be in-every garden; we 
have had them in bloom from July 4th until snow came. The mignonette 
is not so pretty, but is so fragrant when in the bouquet. 

The nasturtium must be grown to be appreciated. I like the dwarf 
best. 

What is prettier than the sweet pea? That is, if you can head off 
the ground mole. This has been a good year for the pea—so much rain. 
The peas must be picked every other day. The beautiful faces of the 
pansy will make any one who loves the beautiful rave, but any one with 
a weak back also raves at picking time. 

The petunia, for either indoor or out, has no equal. The only trouble 
I have with petunias is that those indoors get a rust on the leaf. 

When once started, a bed of mixed colors of scabiosa is very useful 
and pretty. The salvia is very pretty outdoors, and also useful in pots. 

For garden bed or massing, the verbena bed of mixed colors is un- 
rivaled. The most beautiful bed I ever saw was a round bed—a rose 
geranium in the center, with scarlet geraniums around it; surrounding this, 
and making up the rest of the bed, was scarlet verbenas. I have wished 
for a bed like it, but haven’t it yet. 

The zimmia and sweet william make a nice, coarse bouquet. A lady 
at the June meeting of the Lagrange Horticultural Society showed about 
thirty colorings and markings. The marigold makes a very effective 
display, with its various sizes and colors. 

A collection of coleus is very valuable to aid in cuttings for a bouquet, 
whether it be out in a bed or in a pot. 
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The geranium may be treated as an open ground plant in summer 
and placed in the cellar in winter; or it may be kept in pots the year 
around. 

I have not yet mentioned the rose. As a pot plant I find it an entire 
failure, this being caused by the spider. Out of doors we have quite 
good success. Any hardy or ever-blooming rose is very pretty. 

I would have chrysanthemums by the dozen, could I have the success 
some of my neighbors have. 

My best success with the least labor is with the pot plants. Of these 
I have over 100 pots. The ones that I think the amateur would have the 
best success with would be the following: Begonia, fancy-leaved gerani- 
um, coleus, wandering jew, sultana, iva geranium, umbrella plant, yellow 
jasmine, cactus, marguerite, white and red oxalis, Lady Washington gera- 
nium, ferns, primroses. If you have plenty of sunlight, flowering gera- 
niums also. A great amount of sunlight is needed for petunias. 

I am now trying to get some pot plants that will be useful. I have 
the Japan fig, both the American Wonder and ponderosa lemon and a pot 
grape. I do not think many of our homes are of the right temperature 
to grow palms. R : 

Indeed, we ought to make an effort to make our homes beautiful, 
for, as Payne has said, ‘‘There is no place like home.” 


FLOWERS. 


BY MRS. J. B. BURRIS, CLOVERDALE. 


“Ilowers—the sole luxury that Nature knew, 
In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden.” 


The love of flowers comes down to us through the centuries. “I am 
the rose of Sharon and the lily of the valleys,’ sang Solomon in ages 
past, a beautiful Oriental figure of speech, indicating the high esteem in 
which flowers were then held. 

The Greek nation was the first to ennoble flowers. In that time, that 
clime, “Where burning Sappho lived and sung,’ the poet, the athlete and 
the patriot were all rewarded with wreaths of flowers. Even ambitious 
Rome held a flower crown as fit reward for the mightiest service. It 
was there that the festival in honor of Flora was institute as early as 
736 years before the birth of Christ, in the reign of Romulus. The love 
of flowers is inherent in the Anglo-Saxons as well as the Romans, and 
from them we come by our love of flowers rightfully. 
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Few of us can have conservatories for our winter plants, or can ‘do 
anything so extensive out of doors as to be termed landscape gardening, 
but we may all, with a little time and care, greatly enhance the beauty 
of our homes, both indoors and out, by the addition of plants and flowers. 
No home, however lowly, but is improved by their use. They are always 
an index of refinement wherever found, and one can not but feel respect 
for those who planted them. - 

Do not place all the flowers in the front yard, to be seen by the public 
eye, and leave the back yard for a dumping ground for tin cans, potato 
peelings and old shoes, but make it the principal part of the flower gar- 
den, where the housewife may enjoy the flowers as she passes to and 
fro about her work. ’Twill also be more convenient to the water, and 
they will most likely receive better care. 

At the base of any forest or shade trees, wherever found about the 
premises, plant some vine, as woodbine, wild sarsaparilla, Virginia creeper 
or wild honeysuckle. 

There has been a rage, the past few years, for the old-fashioned 
flowers of our grandmothers, and as many of these are perennials, they 
recommend themselves to those of us who like the flowers to come year 
after year with little work. For this have a permanent bed where may 
be planted poppies, phlox, petunias, verbenas, dianthus pinks, ete. There 
is such a multitude of varieties one is puzzled to know which to select 
when space is limited. 

Of the annuals, the three favorite varities are pansies, sweet peas 
and nasturtiums. The pansies and sweet peas require a very rich soil 
and plenty of moisture, while nasturtiums thrive in most any clay soil, and 
will yield a profusion of flowers for cutting until frost. The tall va- 
rieties do best and are desirable for covering unsightly walls and fences. 
Add to this collection a bed of coleus, of geraniums, of tea roses and a 
large bed of foliage plants, forming a pyramid of gladolas, cannas and 
caladiums. 

For autumn blooming the aster is a favorite, and as they bloom late, 
some poetic writer compares them to ‘an afterthought of Flora’s, who 
smiles at leaving us.” Chrysanthemums are also very satisfactory. They 
do best and are least trouble placed in the open ground in summer. Keep 
pinched back until the last of July. In September lift them ready to re- 
move to the house when frost. comes. Some prefer not lifting them, but 
the frost soon catches them if left out, while if taken indoors we.can 
have some of the later blooming varieties until near Christmas. They 
take so little care, except at blooming season, that no lover of flowers can 
afford to be without at least a small collection of chrysanthemums. This 
year my collection numbers about thirty varieties. 

As to plants for window culture, the selection varies according to 
sunlight in the rooms where they are to be kept. If there is little sun- 
light, begonias, umbrella plant, palms and ferns are most satisfactory. 
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Umbrella plants require a great deal of water; palms but little, unless in 
active growth. Both need frequent shower baths to keep the leaves from 
turning brown. Washing palms in milky water not only helps to keep 
the leaves healthy, but improves the appearance as well. Two of the most 
popular ferns are the asparagus plumosus nanus, or Japanese lace fern, 
and asparagus sprengerii, or emerald feather fern. The latter makes a 
nice basket plant. 

For sunny windows, geraniums, started in August, will give a pro- 
fusion of bloom. Coleus will do well and give color to your collection. 
Impatiens saltanas, both red and pink will furnish a wealth of bright 
flowers all winter if given plenty of water and good sunlight. Carna- 
tions, abutilons and some varieties of double petunias will do nicely in- 
doors. The secert of success with the geranium and coleus especially 
lies in not allowing them to become chilled. This will blast the geranium 
bud and cause the coleus to drop the leaves. A calla lily is one of the 
choice plants for window gardening. A large, thrifty plant is almost 
as stately as a palm, and when it blooms it is the admiration of every 
one. Last winter ’twas my good fortune to have five beautiful blooms. 
Give the plant a rich soil, and during the winter give daily applications 
of hot water, by setting the pot in the hot water and allowing it to ab- 
sorb. In summer they must have a period of rest. 

No definite rules can be given in floriculture, because there are va- 
rieties in tastes, likes and dislikes; hence, success or failure is largely an 
individual one. Where one succeeds, another fails. If there is no love for 
plants, don’t attempt to grow flowers. As success in farming depends 
more on the man than the soil he cultivates, so plant growing affords the 
greatest satisfaction to those who appreciate them most. 

In this paper only those plants and flowers with which I am familiar 
have been mentioned. There are doubtless many other varieties equally 
as satisfactory, and it is to be hoped that by exchange of ideas in this 
meeting we may be benefited by learning better methods of culture, as 
well as new varieties to cultivate. 

The Divine Creator has placed the flowers here for us to enjoy and 
to gratify an inherent desire for the aesthetic in nature. We can not be 
too thankful for the refining and blessed influence they wield in the 
human heart. 


“God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak tree and the cedar tree 
Without a flower at all.” 
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OUTBUILDINGS FOR THE ORNAMENTAL HOME. 


BY H. H. SWAIM, SOUTH BEND. 


We have an artistic house, with a beautiful lawn, the grounds orna- 
mented with flowers and shrubbery and a few magnificent trees. And 
now must we spoil the picture by putting in the outbuildings which are 
deemed necessary to every rural home? The domestic animals and fowls 
must certainly be provided with shelter convenient to the house, but I 
fear it will not add to the beauty of the surroundings. It will not be 
necessary to spoil the lawn, however, as the proper location is in the 
rear of the house, *and for sanitary reasons they should be on a slightly 
lower level than the dwelling, and, wherever possible, on the side oppo- 
site the prevailing summer winds. Make the buildings as few in num- 
ber as the conditions will allow, and the style of architecture should 
harmonize with that of the dwelling. Then, when all is complete, plant 
a hedge of arbor vitae or other evergreen between them and the dwelling 
house, so as to isolate them as much as possible, and you have done 
much to improve what, on most farms, is a very unornamental part of 
the surroundings. 


WALKS AND DRIVES. 


BY §S. JOHNSON, IRVINGTON. 


Meeting a friend on last Friday, I said: ‘“‘Mr. K., the secretary of 
the State Horticultural Society has got me into trouble, and I want you 
to help me out. He has assigned the subject of ‘Walks’ for me to write 
and read a paper on at this meeting, and although I have spent many a 
hard day’s work in an endeavor to keep walks in decent order, yet I 
know but little about them. What shall I say?” Said he: ‘“Just say, 
‘gravel walks are the best.’” This gave me a text. Being by nature 
combative, I said: “I will do no such thing, for I do not believe in gravel 
walks.” I have nearly worn my life away in trying to keep gravel walks 
clean, and I shall not advise others to follow in my footsteps. Following 
up my desire for information, I called on Mr. Powers, superintendent of 
parks in our city, and laid before him my trouble. He at once handed 
me his printed report to the Board of Works, and pointed out to me the 
following, which so exactly coincides with my views that I reproduce it, 
to wit: “No gravel path will afford good walking when heavy rains oc- 
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eur, or when the frost is coming out of the ground. Placing more gravel 
upon it is mere foolishness. If small towns or the owners of country 
homes will get this into their minds, and instead of a fruitless struggle 
against the laws of nature and gravel, will build sidewalks or pathways 
of stone screenings, with a good foundation underneath, they will save 
themselves much expense, labor, muddy feet, discontent, profanity and 
ill feeling. This is about all there is to do to screening walks, except 
rolling, of which too much can not be done.” 

Mr. Powers might, with propriety, have added that grass or weeds 
will not grow in walks made in this way, thus avoiding much hard labor 
and expense in an effort to eradicate weeds and grass. 

The excavation for a walk should be about four inches in depth. This 
should be filled with the screenings, a little rounded up in the middle. 
The cost of a walk thus constructed is about four c@nts per square foot. 

In regard to the plan: If the walk is a short one, I would have it 
straight. If of considerable length, I would have a gentle curve or curves, 
so that it might appear that there is a necessity for such a curve to 
avoid a tree or shrub on the concave side of it. 


ORNAMENTING THE HOME—CARE AND KEEPING OF YARD AND 
LAWN. 


BY LIZZIE C. ROYER. 


There seems to be manifested a wider movement for public beauty, 
and the promotion of this outdoor art ought and should interest every 
man, woman and child. ; 

If we would have beautiful yards and lawns, we must learn that out- 
door art means not only a knowledge of landscape gardening, but a 
knowledge of two other great arts, namely, architecture and sculpture, 
and the beauty resulting when these three are brought to bear one with 
the other. It must be remembered the beautifying of the home grounds 
is not the work of a season or year, but a slow process. Yet if we take 
pleasure in it, and have some taste, it will be a delight and pleasure from 
year to year to see new beauties unfold as the rose. You have, perhaps, 
experienced the pleasure of watching a tree, plant or vine develop that 
you have planted with your own hands. It is the same with the care of 
the yard or lawn. We work along day after day, but each day brings 
something new to care for; but there is a charm in the work that is im- 
possible to describe. It is a good plan to have no definite rules to gov- 
ern us, as conditions always differ, but a few suggestions along this line 
may be welcomed by the amateur. 
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It is advisable to have your schemes well thought out before begin- 
ning work, or you are apt to be disappointed, as success depends on 
simple schemes until the time comes when you feel entire confidence in 
your ability to do more elaborate work. “A real love of nature is one 
of the most valuable possessions which you can have, since it will con- 
tinue to afford you happiness as long as you live.” 

The fashion of long walks bordered with the old sweet flowers of 
our grandmothers has yanished, and in its place the green velvet lawn, 
which should be clipped closely to be pleasing to the eye. The walks 
should be kept free of weeds, and the flower beds along the division lines 
that border the house and side fences, if any, should be planted so as to 
secure a harmonious blaze of color all summer. The flowers should not 
be planted in a wild fashion, but to secure pleasing results. For the 
background plant the taller plants, and in front of these smaller ones, 
and so one down. Bulbs make a beautiful display, and with a little care 
Wwe may plant these, so we will have flowers from snow to snow. If the 
lawn is large enough, there should be some shrubbery, kept well pre- 
served. 

Every home should be made attractive by wide verandas, with vines 
and rambling roses all about them. ‘These must be trained with an idea 
of beautifying the home and lawn. It is not necessary to expend a 
large sum of money for these, as we can use native vines and shrubs. 
These make a beautiful yard. Let the idea of comfort prevail in all 
you do. Put a rustic seat here and there, a swing or hammock, chair and 
a hammock, so that your lawn has an air that seems to invite you to a 
place of rest and comfort. Do not have it so fine you will have to put 
up the dreaded park sign, “IXeep off the grass.’ This subject takes in 
the back yard problem, which Mrs. Stevens so ably told us about a year 
or two ago, but which will bear airing many times. How many times do 
we see the front and side yards well kept, while the back is strewn with 
all manner of rubbish. They should be cleared, seeded to grass or filled 
with vines, flowers, plants and shrubbery, with here and there a rustic 
seat for the weary people to recreate upon, when they do not feel pre- 
sentable to appear on the front lawn. The lawn should be provided with 
ample shade. Cover old fences, buildings, etc., with vines such as morn- 
ing glories, sweet peas, wild cucumber, gourds, scarlet beans, woodbine or 
anything to suit your fancy, and they will be converted into things of 
beauty. It is a wise saying, “To grow a few good flowers, and to grow 
them well is vastly more satisfactory than to try and grow everything.” 

The weeds must be kept down to have beautiful flowers and grass. 
Therefore, dig among your beds daily and make it an infallible rule to 
pull up every weed when you see it. Before planting, see that your lawn 
is thoroughly cleaned. If you do not know what to do with the rubbish, 
bury it. There is much consolation in the thought “that a wave of beauty 
is about to strike the American shore.” This wave will carry away all 
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the tumble down fences, all the tin cans and heaps of garbage, all the 
untidy, unpainted and too often unnecessary old out buildings, and will 
leave the ground free for grass, flowers and sunshine. 


CARE AND KEEPING THE HOME GROUNDS. 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROSS, SOUTHPORT. 


Before we consider this subject of the care and keeping of the lawn, 
we will infer that we have a smooth, well-graded lawn, thickly set with 
bluegrass, for which to care. It is far easier to make this inference than 
to make the lawn. <A beautiful lawn requires much intelligent work in 
its beginning. There must be a perfectly smooth surface, which will 
admit of the use of the lawnmower. This surface must be fine and mel- 
low and well fertilized in order that the grass seed, which should be 
strewn with a liberal hand, may find the best conditions for their growth. 
An abundant water supply is very essential during the first years of a 
lawn’s development in our uncertain climate. 

This present year is the only one within my observation when grass 
entered August looking fresh and springlike without an artificial water 
supply. Inferring, as I said, that we have a lawn free from weeds and 
thickly set with grass, we must not expect too great results from our 
labor during the first year or two. 

England is noted for her wonderfully green, velvety lawns. A mill- 
ionaire from this country approached the head gardener in charge at one 
of the beautiful manors, hoping to get the secret of his success. 

“Pll give you this,’ he said, shoving a twenty-dollar bill into the old 
man’s hand, “if you’ll tell me how you manage this year.” 

“There’s no secret at all about it, sir,’ the old man replied. “You 
just grows it, and you rolls it and gives it plenty of water.” 

“But I do that at home, and my grass doesn’t approach this for 


beauty.” 
“You just keep that treatment up for one hundred years,” the gar- 
dener replied, “and you'll have grass like mine.” S 


Here, where it is every man’s ambition to build a new home in a new 
location, we can not aspire to the perfection of the lawn which has had 
a hundred years of attention. The grass should be rolled as soon as the 
ground is in condition in the spring. The lawnmower, with its sack at- 
tached to catch the clippings, should be run once every week unless the 
weather is very hot and dry and you have no means of supplying water. 

In order to make the work with the mower a.pleasant task, the lawn 
should not be broken by numbers of flower beds and clumps of shrub- 
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bery, but these should be grouped around the sides, leaving the clear, 
open green for the center. A small, sharp sickle is necessary to get the 
grass around the trees, flowers and the house. A close watch must be 
kept for the encroachment of weeds which threaten the beauty of the 
lawn. The dandelion-starred grass is a thing of beauty in early spring, 
but very ragged looking all the rest of the year, so dig the dandelion 
out with a strong, narrow bladed knife at its first appearance, and give 
the same treatment to the plantin and buckthorn. Eternal digging is 
the price of beauty in your lawn. The grass should not be raked down 
with a sharp-toothed rake, The autumn leaves, against which so vig- 
orous a fight is kept up, provide a useful mulch and fertilizer when left 
until spring. 

If the soil is not sufficiently rich in humus, the grass should be given 
a light covering of well-rotted stable manure in the fall. Otherwise, a 
commercial fertilizer is best, as it contains no weed seeds. A dusting of 
slacked lime in the spring is a stimulus to growth. 

The lawn should be put in order after the first killing frost. All dead 
flowers should be removed and ‘burned, and delicate vines and shrubbery 
should be carefully wrapped at the first hard freeze. The desolation of 
winter should not be emphasized by forlorn, unkempt flower beds and 
shrubbery. 


DISCUSSION. 


S. Johnson: There is one feature about the lawn we have not touched 
upon, and that is the mole. After digging up our lawn we can not get rid 
of them. ; 


President Stevens: Mole traps are the best thing. 


A Member: One of my neighbors had a very fine lawn. Dandelions 
sprang up in it. Last spring he took his knife and dug up the dandelions. 
He then took his coal oil can and dropped a few drops in the center of 
the dandelion plant. He got rid of the dandelions. 


A Member: While I answer Johnson’s question about the moles, I 
would tell him to get five cents’ worth of strychnine. Then boil some 
corn until it is soft, split the grain of corn one-half way through, drop 
the strychnine in, press the corn tégether and drop in mole hole. Sure 
cure. 


H. W. Henry: I think, in this lawn discussion, one of the most im- 
portant things that makes a lawn beautiful has not been touched upon, 
and that is the rose bush. There is no one thing in the lawn so beautiful 
as the rose bush, if they are properly kept up. Two years ago I thought 
my lawn was too large to run the lawnmower over. I plowed a strip 
twelve feet wide and forty feet long and planted a rose bed of all the 
different varieties, but I found I got myself into more work than I would 
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have had by using the lawnmower, because it took more work to keep 
those roses in proper trim and proper blooming condition than it did to 
mow the yard, but the pay has been a great deal more pleasant, because 
they are the most beautiful part of the yard. They keep blooming from 
early spring until it freezes up in the fall. People going along the road 
admire them; they speak about your beautiful yard; it’s always your 
beautiful rose bushes. It is some trouble to take care of them, but they 
pay in their attractiveness. : 


Mr. Sandifer: I came out here to learn something that I have not 
learned yet. If it has not been taken up I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions about spraying, as I have quite an orchard of twelve acres of ap- 
ples and pears that I planted in 1873. I took a great deal of pains set- 
ting them out. I dug the holes two feet square and two feet deep, set 
my trees the proper depth in the ground. I set out about twelve acres of 
fruit; never lost but one tree from planting. I took a great deal of care 
of those trees—every spring washed them down with the settlings of 
soap, rubbing them. While I had the finest orchard in the country, that 
bad winter that killed our orchards killed one-third of my trees. Other 
orchards in the neighborhood killed all out. The balance of mine did not 
do so well afterwards. The canker worm got into them. The neighbors 
told me to spray. I bought a barrel sprayer and sprayed them three 
times. The worms ate them up again. I should like to find out what 
to use in spraying. 


Mr. Kingsbury: Use Paris-green, full strength. When did you spray? 


Mr. Flick: How much did you use? What proportion to the barrel? 
Was your Paris-green pure? 


Mr. Sandifer: I could not say. I got it from the man I bought the 
sprayer from. 


A Member: Did you spray before a hard rain? 
Mr. Sandifer: Think not. 


W. B. Flick: It is a fact that it requires more Paris-green to kill the 
canker worm than most any other insect. Mr. Hobbs has used four 
times the strength on the canker worm that it requires to destroy other 
worms. We must get at them a little sooner than when the bloom falls, 
and if we place poison where they can get it when young, they are easier 
killed. I have sprayed for them just as soon as the buds show green on 
the apple, before the bloom is out. That will catch the young ones, and 
they are easier killed. While I made the Paris-green stronger, I would 
add, in proportion, lime, 
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Joe A. Burton: I think that Mr. Sandifer did not spray just at the 
right time for the canker worm. I think Mr. Flick does. I think the 
best time to spray for that worm is just after the little leaves open; 
then you have something to put the Paris-green on. The insects will then 
eat the Paris-green and die. If you spray just when the buds are swell- 
ing, you don’t put your Paris-green on anything that the worm is going 
to eat. If you wait till the little leaves are out, you have something to 
put it on. We have quit spraying just at the time the buds swell. We 
wait later, and we hit the proper time for the worm. 


C. M. Hobbs: A pound of Paris-green to fifty gallons of water for 
the canker worm. You want to use these very strong proportions in 
order to kill them. Use it early if you want to kill them. 


Joe A. Burton: We have had a great deal of talk about apples, espe- 
cially, and this matter of spraying seems to be a paramount issue with 
us for some time to come, and especially in our next meeting, and I move, 
Mr. President, that the secretary be instructed, in preparing his next pro- 
gram, to devote one session entirely to spraying. 


President Stevens: We will now hear the report of the Committee 
' 


on Awards. a 


W. GC. Reed: There were fifty-two entries in apples, thirty-seven in 
pears, sixteen in plums and ten in grapes. 


J. Y. Demaree, Morgantown, Ind.—First on Transcendent crab and 
Damson plums; second on Bartlett pears and Robinson plums. 


Walter S. Ratliff, Richmond, Ind.—Virst on display of apples, Wealthy, 
Benoni; display of pears, Tyson, Doyenne, Summer pear and Wild Goose 
plum; second on largest and most beautiful apple. 


H. J. Hale, Indianapolis, Ind.—lirst on Harly Harvest apples, Red 
Stripe, Chenango, Maiden Blush, Red Astrachan, Wilder pear, Howell; 
second on Red Stripe apple. 


Professor James Troop, Lafayette, Ind.—Second on display of apples. 


Riley C. Case, Lagrange, Ind.—First on Golden Sweet, Sweet Bough, 
Yellow Transparent; second on Duchess of Oldenburg and Benoni. 


Cc. P. Bradley, South Bend, Ind.—First on Duchess of Oldenburg, 
Whitney crab and largest and most beautiful apple; second on Yellow 
Transparent. 
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H. M. Stout, Trafalgar, Ind.—First and second on Clapp’s Favorite 
pear; first and second on Moore’s Early grapes; second on Wealthy and 
Transparent apples. 


J. C. Grossman, Wolcottville, Ind.—First on Wickson plums; second 
on Red Astrachan apples, Flemish Beauty pears, Abundance and Burbank 
plums. 


H. H. Swaim, South Bend, Ind.—Second on Chenango apples and Ty- 
son pears. 


W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind.—First on Flemish Beauty pears and Rob- 
inson plums; second on Maiden Blush apples. 


Mrs. B. A. Davis, Laporte, Ind.—First on Abundance, Bradshaw, Bur- 
bank and Lincoln plums; second on Gold plums. 


Evan Swift, Franklin, Ind.—First on Bartlett pears and Lombard 
plum; second on display of pears. 


W. iH. Fry:. Greenwood, Ind.—First on display of early grapes. 


S. Johnson, Irvington, Ind.—First on Brighton grapes. 


The display of fruit is very fine. Finest I have seen for several years. 
Apples, pears and plums are large and smooth. Purdue University Ex- 
periment Station shows several Russian and the newer apples of large 
size and handsome appearance. 


Mrs. E. J. Howland: Our committee makes the following awards on 
flowers: 


Display of Flowers—Mrs. W. W. Aiken, Franklin, Ind., first premium; 
Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind., second premium. 


Round Bouquet—Mrs. J. H. Hale, Indianapolis, Ind., first premium; 
Mrs. W. W. Aiken, Franklin, Ind., second premium. 


Flat Bouquet—Mrs. W. B. Flick, Lawrence, Ind., first premium; Mrs. 
W. W. Aiken, Franklin, Ind., second premium. 


A very fine collection of gladious, grown by EH. Y. Teas, Centerville, is 
recommended for a first premium. 


MEETING 


OF THE 


STATE BOARD OF HORTICULTURE 


AT 


FRANKLIN, JOHNSON COUNTY, INDIANA, 


AUGUST 13, 1902. 


The State Board of Horticulture met at the noon hour in the city, and 
at the time above mentioned. 


Present—W. W. Stevens, President; Sylvester Johnson, Treasurer; W. 
B. Flick, Secretary, and E. B. Davis, E. M. C. Hobbs, W. C. Reed, J. C. 
Grossman, Vice-Presidents, and Professor James Troop, H. H. Swaim 
and Joe A. Burton, members of the Executive Committee. 


The Secretary laid before the board the particulars concerning the 
loss of the package containing the manuscript for the annual report for 
1901, as follows: 

The package was left in the care of a hardware store at Lafayette 
by Professor James Troop, with instructions to telephone the American 
Express Company to call for it, which was done. The express agent at 
that city forwarded the package to Indianapolis, Ind., to my address. I 
ealled each day or two at the express office in Indianapolis, but heard no 
tidings of it. I then addressed the agent of the express company at La- 
fayette, asking if there was any likelihood of the package being found. 
He replied that the package was lost, and that I had better take steps 
to reproduce the same, which was done. In due time I filed claims for 
$400 damages. After the adjuster had examined the matter, he advised 
‘me that they would allow a damage of fifty dollars to the Society, claim- 
ing that, inasmuch as there was no value set on the package by the send- 
er, we could not collect any more. On motion, the Secretary was ordered 
to accept the fifty dollars and release the company. 


On motion, the Secretary was allowed a salary of $250 per annum, 
and Joe A. Burton, Superintendent of the Experiment Orchard, a yearly 
salary of $200, both to be paid quarterly. 
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On motion, the Secretary was authorized to continue the crop reports 
during the season. - 
* The following bills were filed and allowed, and an order drawn on the 
treasury for the same: 


W. W. Stevens, for expenses attend board meeting...... $8 80 
K. M. C. Hobbs, for expenses attend board meeting.... 8 80 
HE. B. Davis, for expenses attend board meeting.......... 3 50 
H. H. Swaim, for expenses attend board meeting........ 8 30 
James Troop, for expenses attend board meeting........ 7 00 
Jos. A. Burton, for expenses attend board meeting....... 4 65 
W. C. Reed, for expenses attend board meeting.......... 8 00 
J. C. Grossman, for expenses attend board meeting...... 11 30 
S. Johnson, for expenses attend board meeting at Orleans, 
Hranislin and |S outhies ends yaar euets wee ieerereher-ei ane 12226 
Hdith Marrone; Stenosrap mere sacri teicl ata ciate aly tee ae 20 00 
Bn. YY, Teas, entry clerk andsexpenses a... seceenue nee dey 


S. Johnson, Treasurer, for premiums paid to exhibitors.. 35 00 
Adjourned sine die. 


W. W. STEVENS, President. 
W. B. FLICK, Secretary. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Indiana Horticultural Society. 


The meetings of the Society were held in Room 12, State House, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., December 3-4, 1902. 


The first session was called to order at 2 p. m., Wednesday, December 
38, 1902, by W. W. Stevens, President. 


INVOCATION. 


Rey. A. W.-Shoemaker, Daleville: Our Father who art in Heaven, we 
come into Thy presence this afternoon, realizing that Thou art a rewarder 
of those who diligently labor. We come at the beginning of this session to 
invoke Thy blessing, realizing that whatever we have done, whatever we 
have accomplished, whatever we may hope for in time to come, we owe to 
Thy blessing. Grant that we may have a realizing sense more and more of 
what we owe to Thee, the giver of all blessings, in whom we live and 
move and have our being. We ask Thy blessing upon the proceedings of 
this meeting. Grant that we may, as we come to the study of nature 
and nature’s methods, come nearer to Thee; that we may have a realiz- 
ing sense that aS we progress in the study of nature we come nearer to 
nature’s God. Grant that the membership of this Society may increase 
and be an increasing power for good in this State. Guide us and bless 
us for Thy name’s honor and glory, and finally accept us into Thy pres- 
ence. We ask it in Thy name. Amen. 


Secretary Flick: I shall hand cards to the members which I should 
like to have them fill out, giving names, address, the time you joined the 
Society, ete. 
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Mr. Howland: I notice that the slips request us to state the date 
when we joined the Society. I can not remember, and perhaps a number 
of the members can not remember when they joined. Would it not be 
better to consult the lists for this information? : 

President Stevens: You might retain the slips until you éan secure 
this information. 


First Vice-President Davis was called to the chair while the President 
read his annual address. 


- PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


HON. W. W. STEVENS, SALEM. 


To the Members of the State Horticultural Society: 


Once more we have come together in annual session for the purpose 
of deliberation and consultation as to the wants, prospects and conditions 
of the horticultural interests throughout the State. 

It is always pleasant for persons having a common object and mutual 
interest in view to meet together at regular intervals, exchange social sal- 
utations and consult with regard to the best methods of promoting that 
common object and interest. 

As we look abou us we find that those who are engaged in profes- 
sional or industrial pursuits of various kinds have their associations and 
organizations for mutual advancement, and in view of this fact it be- 
hooves us to unite in some sort of combined effort to advance the horti- 
cultural interests of the State, when so much of the health, wealth and 
happiness of the commonwealth is dependent upon this industry: 

Association is the origin and impulse of all progress. The elements 
of every department of society have their expansion and maturity under 
the vital power of this great principle. When its object is to benefit man- 
kind in general, it is to be commended. While no injury could or would 
result to any other class of individuals by the upbuilding of our horti- 
cultural interests, the organization should be encouraged and advanced 
in every way possible. 

We need not only a stronger and more efficient State organization, 
but county and local societies should be encouraged wherever horticul- 
ture can be made profitable. It is to be regretted that there isn't at least 
one good local organization in every county in the State, with a repre- 
sentative at our annual meetings. 
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These local societies do much to promote horticultural interests in 
their respective localities, and it should be the constant aim of the State 
Society to extend this work. The good that might be accomplished in 
this direction is inestimable. 

The industry needs encouragement in every way possible, if we are 
to keep abreast with the times. The possibilities of horticulture in this 
great State are limitless. 

The fruit industry of the country never held out a more inviting 
prospect to the up-to-date horticulturist than at the present time. The 
people not only need an abundance of good fruit, but are clamoring for 
it. And they are going to have it—more and more, and better and better, 
as the years go by and wealth increases. 

The farmer and average fruit grower is not going to contribute much 
toward supplying the demand. In fact, they are not producing enough 
for home consumption. They can not resist the temptation to plant out or- 
chards agreeable to old customs, but this is usually as far as the enter- 
prise is carried on successfully. They will not supply themselves with 
necessary outfits to fight insect pests or ward off disease. 

On the great majority of farms, where the fruit crop is of secondary 
importance, there is no time to look after the orchard when the busy sea- 
son comes on. Unless fruit is one of the money crops on the farm, it is 
sure to be neglected, and any sort of neglect means failure. 

People are also finding out that fruit can not be grown successfully 
or profitably in all localities or upon all kinds of soil—that in some parts 
of the country the industry may be carried on profitably, while in others 
it won’t pay to plant out even a family orchard. 

So, in view of all these facts, there is much to encourage the scientific 
horticulturist who is properly located and intends to conduct his business 
according to the most approved methods. 

In a number of instances we have seen the fact demonstrated the 
past season that it pays to give the orchard proper care and attention. 
This includes, in every instance, scientific sprayings. We must have a 
healthy, vigorous foliage of tree and shrub to secure a sure and satisfac- 
tory crop of fruit the following season, and then there must follow an 
energetic war against insect pests that would dwarf, injure or destroy 
the fruit. 

At this forty-seventh milestone of our organized effort along horti- 
cultural lines, a new leaf should be turned and more attention given to 
the market end of the business. There is no doubt but that this is half 
the problem of success in fruit growing. This being the case, the apple 
growers of our State, and this Society more particularly, may well direct 
some of their efforts to the market side of our fruit industry. 

To make it desirable for any one to embark in the business of fruit 
growing, a profitable disposition of the crop must be in sight. This we 
have not had, and will not have until there is some sort of organized ef- 
fort on the part of al! who are engaged in the fruit industry. 
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The California fruit growers were driven to the wall till they organ- 
ized facilties for connecting the products of their orchards with the mar- 
kets of the East. Growers in the great Hrie grape belt could never cal- 
culate upon any kind of sure profit until they organized and systema- 
tized the marketing of their products. Delaware peach growers found 
their profits all in the coffers of the commission men until they rose to 
the necessity of organizing a different system of selling. The small fruit 
growers of southern Illinois never succeeded in doing a satisfactory or 
profitable business until they had completed a regular system of handling 
their preducts so as to reach the consumer in the most direct way. The 
fruit growers of Indiana are at sea without a rudder. As the business is 
new conducted, it is one great hustle of the shippers to get all the fruit 
possible afloat ahead of ‘‘the other fellow,’ without regard to conditions 
oy the market or future demands. Certainly, it is quite time that atten- 
{ion was given to the market side of Indiana fruit growing. 

One lesson we have learned the past year is that there is little to fear 
from the periodical visits of the so-called locust. Very few orchards 
were planted out the past season, for fear that the trees might be de- 
stroyed by this pest. But they failed to put in an appearance in any- 
thing like the old time numbers, and did very little damage to fruit trees. 
They are never likely to visit us in sufficient force to do much damage 
again. 

There should be some step taken at this meeting to secure a creditable 
display of horticultural products from different parts of the State for the 
St. Louis Exposition next year. I believe that it is possibie for Indiana 
to make a better show than any other State in the Union, and by so 
doing we would not only feel greatly honored, but would advance our 
material interests as well. I believe the State would assist us in this 
work if it was properly presented to the next Legislature. 

It is also thought by many persons that we need a uniform fruit pack- 
age law in this State. These matters are to be discussed at this meet- 
ing, and we should decide what is best to be done and then go to work 
energetically to do it. In all of our discussions we want to keep on the 
broad gauge, and not give too much time to special interests which affect 
chiefly the business of some particular members of this Society, but to 
those things relating to the public welfare. Too frequently we come to- 
gether with our problems of culture, insect pests, mildews and blights, 
and the entire time of the meeting is devoted to the finding of satisfac- 
tory answers to these vexing questions, while the influences which make 
for beauty and the advancement and refinement of the home are neg- 
lected. 

Let us strive for an extension of all horticultural influences, for more 
local societies, for more horticultural problems in the press, for more 
transplanting and village improvement associations, for the teaching of 
horticulture in our schools, for there is no doubt but what the great 
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horticultural movement of this age is doing far more for the higher civili- 
zation than all the other business industries in the land. 

Let us, then, labor generally toward that millennial day when every 
cottage Shall shine with some of the beauty, and every laborer’s table 
carry some of the fruits of our art. 

Nearly all of us favor the teaching of the elementary principles of 
agriculture and horticulture in our public schools. We can not begin 
too early in life to train the children in the art of fruit and flower culture, 
and start them on the way to carve out for themselves the model home 
of the future. 

If we can not succeed in hiying these things taught in the common 
schools, we should have in each county of the State at least one agricul- 
tural and horticultural high school, where a fairly good education along 
these lines might be obtained by those who expect to be tillers of the soil, 
but who can not afford to go to any of the colleges of the country to get it. 

We have our grade and high schools all over the land, leading up to the 
college and the university, but there is no instruction, no special training, 
leading up to the agricultural and horticultural college for the fifty per 
cent. of the rising generation who are to live on farms in the years to 
come. 

It is cheaper to take the school to the masses than it is the masses 
to the schools. And the school does much more good when in reach of 
those who are to be benefited therefrom. It was upon this principle that 
the Great Master desired His teachings to be promulgated when He said: 
“Go ye into all the world and teach,” instead of saying, “Stand ye here 
and let the select few come and learn.” 

The subject of forestry is one in which all are intérested. Many of 
us were born in a noble woodland that has been destroyed. Those who 
destroyed it gained little, but we and those who are to follow us will be 
the sufferers. 

There is nothing better established in physical science than that a 
good proportion of forest is necessary to maintain equability of climate. 
We are told by scientific men that at least one-fifth of the land should 
be in forest te secure the greatest aggregate of field and fruit crops. in 
many parts of our country we have passed the limit of safety in timber 
waste, but the work of woodland destruction goes on with remorseless 
energy. And still very little has been done to stop the waste or to pro- 
mote forest culture. The governments of other countries show much 
more wisdom than we. They live in the immediate presence of the ruin 
and national decay that have come to once fertile and populous lands. 

Some one has said that the institutions of civilization have never de- 
clined in a country that has maintained its forests, nor have they been 
long perpetuated in any country that has wasted its woodland heritage 
without repair. 
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In view of this fact, how important it is that the State should take 
prompt action for the upbuilding of forestry. No graver responsibility 
rests upon our legislators than this. Give this question the attention its 
importance deserves. F 

In conclusion, we would say that the business of horticulture is one 
of the noblest occupations of the world, if carried on with a faithful 
spirit. The results of our work contribute directly and powerfully to the 
betterment of mankind. We minister to the health and moral stature of 
the community. We work with the great forces of nature. We form 
alliances with sunshine and rain and the secret affinities of the soil. We 
manipulate the occult energies of chemistry. Science is called to our 
rescue and contributes to our advancement. And then we join hands 
with Providence to produce our harvests. I would have every horticul- 
turist regard his vocation with becoming pride. The American fruit 
grower, like the American farmer, should: hold his head proudly but rey- 
erently, as the best man in the world. He is not free from cares, trials 
and perplexities, but these dwindle into insignificance when compared 
with the burdens borne by the great majority of the sons of men. And 
as he labors, not alone for self, but for all mankind, the pleasures of life 
which come to him from a consciousness of duty well done render his 
cup of joy about as full as it is ever allotted to mortal man. 

With a wide range of topics on our program, and such able assistance 
from abroad, I trust we will make this one of the most instructive and 
profitable meetings we have ever held. 


President Stevens resumed the chair and called for the annual re- 
ports of the Secretary and Treasurer. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Report of W. B. Flick, Secretary, for the year ending October 831, 
1902: 


Receipts—- 
Received from members as dues..............+.-.- $44 00 
Received from Sylvester Johnson, Treasurer........ 50 15 
Total "receipts: hiinse% His eh ase eee Coens $94 15 
Balaneedue*Secretaryew otelcis cure stoves etal e aevotate eee es ake 18 52 


$112 67 
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Expenditures— 

PAC OT OSTAL Cate cree sretenate ane o eievsl craters era) cavelavelsusus eis tes $27 00 
PANG ehOmeXPTESSA LE nec rns ie) cisies ave ots iale iors a e/a) stbve eile 12 80 
Pal Caer OT LOA ALY faci aire cee cal a erare a sherals Seve sale) ose sare 70 
Pai Ge LOT TOLMER MON ore eraccravene eyereibealerevelen se crelelo es reves 2 55 
Paid for labels for Experimental Orchard.......... 3 15 
A Get OGM DINOUOS! eho aiere sastenee steccrn ees oae's) cleliciere anstal ote 'oi0 le 9 00 
Paidetor wrappers. for annual report... «2.0.0. -- 4 00 
Paid for printing, stationery supplies.............. 50 15 
Paid for typewriting to Professor Beach........... 2 (2 

Totaly eX PON GGUS ss iereie <: verse. s aha siatevarchers/ stele’ e syeralae $112 67 


Vice-President Davis: Does the Secretary’s report include our appro- 
priation from the State? 


Secretary Flick: No, sir; that did not come to my hands. That will 
appear in the report of the Treasurer. 
TRHASURER’S REPORT. 


For the year ending October 31, 1902: 
Noy. 1, 1901. Received from Secretary James Troop.. $55 62 


Legislative appropriation .............. 1,000 00 
TO tA lig RECCUPES A ciate chars lets! sees syct beorabe etc s ve $1,055 62 

Expended during the same time as per 
VOMCHEES Were with) 14io%f=.<) 5))2)s)s/ae ate « ee $1,024 19 
Balance in treasury........... 31 43 
$1,055 62 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
SYLVESTER JOHNSON, Treasurer. 


Treasurer Johnson: I simply made an abstract of the vouchers. They 
are all in a book which I shall give the committee you may appoint to 
audit them. The State Printing Board has objected to our voluminous 
report, so this year I cut it down. I received the State appropriation of 
$1,000 since that report was made. 


On motion, the annual address of the President was referred to a 
Committee on President’s Address. 
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A motion was made and carried that the reports of the Secretary and 
Treasurer be referred to the Auditing Committee. 


President Stevens appointed as such Auditing Committee: L. B. 
Custer and Snead Thomas. 


The following report on Purdue University was read by Mr. Sylvester 
Johnson: 


Sylvester Johnson: As your representative on the Board of Trustees 
of Purdue University it is my duty, as well as pleasure, to make this re- 
port: 


REPORT OF TRUSTEE OF PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


The past year has been ene of unusual prosperity for Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana’s College of Agriculture and the Mechanie Arts. The 
enrollment reached very closely the twelve hundred mark, and for the 
year just opening promises to be very much larger. Very few of our 
citizens realize the constant growth, both in numbers and importance, of 
this institution, which is briefly told by the following table, as well as 
by the fact that the demand for her graduates has been for several years 
greatly in excess of the ability to meet, so that on commencement day 
every one so desiring is in possession of a good position in line with his 
studies. 

Purdue offers six courses of studies, as follows: Agriculture, applied 
science, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, and pharmacy. Six- 
teen hundred and fifty-eight students have been graduated from the in- 
stitution, and over 5,700 have received instruction for a longer or shorter 
period. The records of its graduates indicate that, to an unusual degree, 
they have taken a prominent part in the active industries of life. The 
following table, showing the annual increase of students and graduates, 
will no doubt interest all: 
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DEGREES 
GRANTED. STUDENTS. 
gelled (ee ae Sil ela ae c3 
n ro Lond [=| . J 
Sie ies eee tes eee le ae =e 
Tae eS Se sO os z 5 Oi Mee Nee See hora |) Saarinen 
Sea eall get [set bao Wee das edccenkaes| be anes 
a} U0! 6 iS = S a SD) || BIE || eG = a 
cated El este ca) aa ese | cy | eS hoe eS | cee lee 
1 a hall epee 3 lel eee 3 9 2 15 49 
1 Ay Wises il 1 6 8 1 17 49 
Di |/eees lino 2 1 2 6 6 23 22 60 wh 
4 3 7 3 4 5 12 28 13 65 101 
2 3 il Z 14 15 34 10 76 | 119 
(llleore Bape if 2 7 11 22 36 8 86 | 117 
Birfiass -ilrasisye 8 2 8 13 30 39 21 113 | 141 
Sele ee) 10 3 11 20 18 47 12 aH Ber 
Sole le AS eG z 15 13 20 37 Ue Season lseeece 106 | 113 
OG eee lveen |e O 4 12 14 20 42 QO) Wire SAraves| tnveratayers I 108 
NOE |S | Pee aril 2 12 16 16 67 7 (eshdac 127 | 132 
16s\) ek 7 | 24 3 16 10 1 76 14 DB | eet. 159 | 156 
Soi 5 14 11 8 34 49 91 18 OM hanece 230 | 162 
2A | 2 |) .4 1°30 26 26 31 42 78 24 28 14 269 99 
Zon stall (Oa oo 34 29 32 52 92 46 28 15 328} 111 
29°). 8) 161 53 34 29 38 66 | 105 23 48 5 348 | 115 
BT a ein A Ta 32 35 51 674 e151 17 GG): eyeterate 419 |} 111 
41 | 12 | 21 74 7 45 56 |} 104 | 200 24 70@ 13 549 94 
44 | 17 | 22] 83 PAs 46 87 138 161 18 87 28 582 95 
70 | 14 | 36 | 120 25 73 | 104] 119] 166 25 85 29 626 56 
77 | 15: | 35 | 127 36 7 SOM 25M) 135 37 90 33 G8dUba crete 
SU 25h Ee 37 81 94} 114) 174 17 7 43 (039)8| Acne 
22 | 33 | 129 50 73 95.| 150 | 136 42 88 30 G64N ee een 
74 | 25 | 36 | 134 57 (ool VBBY | eee alval 62 95 Bo MOO ervenes 
LOZ e230 ("so | 158) |" 162.) 103 84} 148 180 72 60 40 TAO Nic trers.are 
73 | 10 | 21 | 103 52 71 127 160 | 241 31 75 92 SAQPI Aittas 
102 | 13 | 35 | 150 AZ| 106 | 13a. 233+) 330 29 91 80) 1,049) |e 
119 | 18 | 39 | 176 51} 115 | 182) 304) 345 15 92 85r GSO eaanne 


Tuition is free to residents of the State. Nonresidents pay an annual 
tuition fee of $25, and all students pay certain fixed fees to cover the 
actual cost of materials and privileges furnished. 

In addition to the regular faculty, numbering eighty-four, the institu- 
tion employs, from time to time, the services of lecturers on topics of 
special interest to the students. Those taking up subjects of interest to 
students in the school of agriculture were, during the past year, Alexander 
Galbraith, of Janesville, Wis., who lectured on horses; Al. P. Miller, of 
Sunbury, Ohio, on sheep; O. E. Bradfute, of Cedarville, Ohio, on cattle; 
T. E. Orr, Pittsburg, Pa., on poultry; W. B. Anderson, Otwell, Ind., on 
swine; C. M. Hobbs, Bridgeport, Ind., on horticulture; Cal Husselman, 
Auburn, Ind., on business methods; H. F. McMahan, Manhattan, on do- 
mestic economy. Each series of lectures continued for a week or more. 

It is interesting to note the practical nature of the work being done 
by the students, as evidenced by the character of the theses submitted 
for graduation. Almost without exception they deal with problems of 
great importance to the community at large. In additioh to their instruc- 
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tional work the faculty of the institution are prominently identified with 
the leading scientific, industrial and economic associations throughout 
the country and not only render valuable service to Farmers’ Institutes 
and other organizations as lecturers, but are frequently called upon for 
expert service in connection with the various industries throughout the 
State, besides publishing articles of great value along these lines. The 
pamphlet bulletins issued by the Experiment Station are widely dis- 
seminated throughout, not only Indiana but the entire country, and in 
addition to these publications of a more or less scientific character, the 
station publishes in the agricultural press short articles on topics of 
general interest and value to the farming community. 

A valuable addition to the equipment of the University has heen made 
during the year just closed by the erection of a handsome building de- 
signed for the exclusive use of the School of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture. : 

This is a two-story building on a high basement, of dignified but plain 
design, the materials used being pressed brick and Bedford stone. An 
appropriation of $60,000 was made for the erection of this building by 
the Legislature of 1901, and it has been completed for something less 
than that amount. It contains laboratories, class rooms, assembly hall, 
museum, library, and assembly rooms for Farmers’ Institutes, ete. It 
was completed in season to be opened at the beginning of the present 
academic year, and is now in process of equipment which, when com- 
pleted, will be among the finest offered by any agricultural college in the 
country. 

Another valuable addition has been nade to the University in the 
gift, by the late Mrs. Fowler, of Lafayette, of $70,000 to be devoted to 
the erection of an auditorium. Thus affording a gathering place for 
students and faculty upon occasions of general interest which has been 
lacking for many years, in fact ever since the enrollment exceeded the 
few hundreds which could be accommodated in the small assembly room 
located in University Hall. 

In spite of these additions to its facilities, the institution suffers at 
the present time from a greatly overcrowded condition. 

The increased attendance has crowded buildings, shops and labora- 
tories to a point not to be endured as a permanent condition. Practi- 
cally the same buildings, with the exception of the agricultural building 
just completed and the additional recitation rooms obtained by remodel- 
ing the old dormitory, are in use for the accommodation of the largely 
increased number of students as in 1899. To do this it has been neces- 
sary to increase the number of sections, assigning more and more to each 
instructor until, in some of the departments, the teachers work more 
hours a day and for less pay than a skilled mechanic, under present labor © 
conditions. Lecture rooms have had to be crowded far beyond their 
capacity, the hours given to each student lessened in number, and every 
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available corner of shops and laboratories has had to be crowded with 
apparatus and machinery. 

The standards of admission have been raised and enforced with great 
rigor, and many students have been turned away, yet the present fresh- 
man class numbers 375. Students in this class have been enrolled pro- 
visionally, as it could not be undertaken to furnish instruction to any 
such number another year under existing conditions. 

Students must continue to be turned away unless a larger income can 
be obtained, both for instruction and maintenance, and for the provision 
of additional facilities in the way of buildings and equipment; for while 
the attendance of students has increased eighty per cent. within the past 
five years, the income has grown but fifteen per cent. 

Since the institution was opened there has been received from the 
State, for all purposes whatever, $1,102,270. Of this amount $311,212 
was for the permanent equipment of the institution. From the United 
States and other sources, $1,964,086 has been received. 

For this investment of something more than a million by the State, she 
now holds University property valued at $787,682 as follows: Grounds, 
$100,000; buildings, $451,300; apparatus, $168,212; furniture, etc., $18,170; 
besides having, as has been said, graduated 1,659 men and women who 
went out into the world well equipped to help others as well as them- 
selves, and having aided in a similar way, to a greater or less extent, 
nearly 6,000 others. 

The present income of the University is something less than $150,0M.. 
of which all but about $66,000, comes from sources aside from State asa, 
which aid is principally given in the form of a State educational tax, 
amounting for Purdue to one-twentieth of a mill on the dollar. 

At present the pressing needs of the University are a new building 
for the Physics Department, now attempting to instruct over four hun- 
dred students in laboratories and class rooms intended for less than half 
that number; new shops for the department of practical mechanics, 
relieving the tension in the Engineering Building by allowing the upper 
classes to occupy the room given up to the shops and foundry; a new 
gymnasium, which will afford opportunity for physical development so 
necessary when the mental work is of such an arduous character as in 
a school like Purdue, and above all, an income which will provide for 
these improvements as well as for securing the additional instructors 
needed to care for the overcrowded classes. 

The work of the Agricultural Experiment Station continues to grow 
in effectiveness, but is much hampered by lack of means, which forbids 
the publication of many valuable researches, the reprinting of many pub- 
lications of which the supply is exhausted, but for which the demand 
still continues, and the more general dissemination of many of the pub- 
lications now issued. Indiana is almost unique in her treatment of her 
agricultural experiment station for which no appropriation has ever been 
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made and which must rely for its support upon the annual appropria- 
tion of $15,000 received from the United States, supplemented by the 
limited aid the University is able to render. 

The Farmers’ Institute work under the very efficient management of 
Superintendent W. C. Latta, has undergone a very notable extension with 
greatly added interest since the increase of the appropriation to $10,000 
per annum as the following exhibit will show. 

During the year ending June 30, 1902, institutes were held as follows: 


Annual institutes (ome in each county)................. a2 
DIStriche spe Clal smn Cet St gem ctcve os eeral caste ei ene) meee eae 4 
Supplemental (two days each in sixty-two counties).... 74 
Supplemental (one day each in eleven counties)........ 21 
TOTALS (i ieue,hee south suscexerd ese Sieparovanec Oo ecamoleusye Ske aieie eee Ret eae 191 
Total attendance at ninety-two institutes.......... 23,897 
Average attendance at annual institutes............ 259 


I have not full data as to the attendance at the supplemental insti- 
tutes. Many of these meetings were quite as successful as the annual 
institutes. They were so placed as to accommodate a distinctly new class 
of farmers to whom the annual meetings are not usually accessible. 

In addition to the above, a Woman’s Conference was held in Lafayette 
in August, 1901, and a general conference of institute workers in October 
of the same year. 

The figures given above do not adequately set forth the growth of the 
institute work. The local officers in several counties are undergoing a 
process of education which enables them to prepare better programs 
from year to year. The institute speakers are not only acquiring added 
experience, but increased facility and felicity of expression. They now 
have a number of institute workers who will rank well in comparison 
with such mer and women in other States. 

The interest in the work is well sustained. Now and then a meeting 
is poorly attended, due chiefly to the inefficiency of the chairman in the 
previous work of advertising. 

There is an encouraging tendency to form woman’s auxiliaries of the 
several institutes and a growing demand for women institute workers 
who can be as helpful to the farmers’ wives and daughters as the men 
workers are to the farmers themselves. 

The institutes are just entering upon their first year for which they 
receive full $10,000 to expend in institute work. The institute schedule 
shows that in addition to the ninety-two annual institutes, which have 
been held heretofore, arrangements have been made for seventy-six sup- 
plemental meetings, making a total of 186 already arranged for. This 
number will be considerably increased, so that by the end of the current 
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season, March 31st, next, there will doubtless have been held 175 or 180 
institutes, under State auspices, in addition to quite a number of indepen- 
dent meetings at points which the Superintendent will be unable to take 
eare of during the present year. 

The above showing, as to number of meetings held, will compare 
favorably with that made by other States. I believe the quality of the 
work done by the assigned speakers will, also, compare favorably with 
that the workers in this field in other States. 

The definite purpose of the general management, with reference to 
supplemental institutes, is to carry them into localities remote from the 
annual meetings. In order to do this schoolhouses and churehes of 
smaller size, in rural neighborhoods, must be utilized. Under such cir- 
cumstances large attendance will frequently be out of the question. It 
is important, however, to reach these outlying points as frequently as 
possible in order that the benefits of the institute work may be as equita- 
bly distributed over the State as possible. 

I might add, further, although it does not come within the University 
year above named, that the conference of institute workers held at the 
University last month, far exceeded in numbers, interest and character 
of work done, any preceding conference, and this augurs well for the 
effectiveness of work during the current season. 

It seems to me that this institute work, reaching as it does all parts 
of the State, and carrying with it as it does in its investigations and dis- 
cussions invaluable information on the subject of horticulture as well as 
agriculture, ought to receive by the members of the Society, ardent sup- 
port by attendance and in the discussion, wherever its sessions are 
within reasonable distance from their respective homes. 


WorkK IN HorRTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, UNDER THE WISE AND INTELLI- 
GENT MANAGEMENT OF PROF, JAMES TROOP. 


The work in the Horticultural Department has kept pace with that 
in the other departments. A year ago last September, Prof. Wm. Stuart 
was transferred from the Botanical Department, and made Associate 
Horticulturist of the Experiment Station. The work of the Experiment 
Station was then divided, Professor Stuart taking the work in vegetable 
gardening and Professor Troop the work in fruit growing. 

Unfortunately for Purdue the trustees of the University of Vermont 
thought they needed Professor Stuart more than we did, and so, at the 
beginning of last September, he severed his connection with Purdue and 
accepted the position of Professor of Horticulture in that institution. 
This leaves the work in this department for the present entirely in the 
hands of Professor Troop, who, in addition to the work in horticulture 
of both University and Hixperiment Station, is also carrying the HEnto- 
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mological work of both of these departments. We realize that this is too 
much for any one man to carry, and hope that in the near future we 
may be able to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Professor 
Stuart. ¢ 

The experiment work of the year, as already indicated, has been along 
two lines. During the winter some valuable results were obtained in the 
forcing of melons, cucumbers, lettuce and tomatoes, in the greenhouse. 
During the past summer extensive experiments were carried on with 
melons and other vegetables in the open field; also testing the relative 
merits of different insecticides and fungicides in the orchard, the value 
of leguminous plants, especially soy beans and cow peas, as a source of 
nitrogen for the orchard, whole and piece root grafting, varietal tests of 
small fruits, ete. 

The number of students receiving instruction along horticultural lines, 
during the past year, has been sixty-eight. This has included work in 
pomology, landscape gardening, vegetable gardening, floriculture, eco- 
nomic botany and economic entomology, all of which have been taught 
by Professor Troop. 

The new and magnificent Agricultural Hall (which I do not thing 
any kindred hall in the United States excels) is already proving to be a 
drawing card. Students are turning their attention that way. Four 
large, well-lighted rooms in this building are for the exclusive use of 
the students in horticulture, and it is safe to say that as soon as this 
building is equipped with the necessary apparatus, which is being fur- 
nished as rapidly as circumstances will permit, there will be no more 
attractive place in the University than this. 

In conclusion, I will say that the utmost harmony exists among the 
trustees, faculty and students and that if Purdue shall receive the aid 
she is entitled to from the State through its future Legislatures, it will 
become one of Indiana’s greatest boons. 


Mr. Zion: Does your report show the number of students in Purdue 
University from oaitside the State? 


Mr. Johnson: No sir. 


Mr. Zion: That would be a valuable part of the report. No doubt the 
taxpayers will be asked for a further appropriation and this information 
will be valuable. It strikes me that it is only right that the tax should 
be greater on the noncitizen of the State. I am decidedly in favor of 
this report showing the number of students attending Purdue University 
who are nonresidents of the State of Indiana. If the taxes are increased 
on the residents of the State, we should take care to see that they are 
also increased on the nonresidents. 
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Mr. Johnson: Doubtless this information can be obtained at the Uni- 
versity, and if the Society wishes to have it inserted in the report I shall 
take steps to secure it and insert it. 


On motion Mr. Johnson was instructed to obtain this information and 
insert it in his report. 


Mr. Hale: 1 have followed the reading of the report closely, but it is 
not clear to my mind whether the number of students in the Agricul- 
tural Department is given. 


Mr. Johnson: No; the total number of students in all departments 
was given. 


Mr. Kingsbury: I suggest that that also be incorporated in the re- 
port. The number of both agricultural and horticultural students should 
be given. 


Mr. Johnson: Professor Troop is here; perhaps he can give you now 
the information you wish. 


Mr. Troop: I can not give the exact figures from memory, but they 
can be had from the University. 


Mr. Johnson: I want to say, in addition to the report, that iv the 
people of Indiana, especially the boys and young men, could see the new 
Agricultural Building and the facilities for acquiring an agricultural and 
horticultural education, I think the number of students in those depart- 
ments would largely increase. It is certainly the finest building for the 
purpose I have ever seen. I know that young men and young women 
who have any disposition to master the two sciences of agriculture and 
horticulture, if they could see the new buildings at Purdue University, 
would want to go there. 


REPORT OF STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, 1902. 


PROF. JAMES TROOP. 


I suppose most of the members of this Society know that the State 
Entomologist is really a child of this Society, and consequently his report 
to this Society is fitting at this time. I suppose, too, that most of the 
members understand the provisions of the law that was passed by the 
Legislature four years ago. 

The main purpose of the nursery inspection law, as orginally passed, 
was (1) to prevent the further introduction of injurous insects and fungus 
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diseases, notably the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comstock), 
which has caused so many thousands of dollars of damage to the orchards 
of the State by having been introduced upon nursery stock, and (2) to 
prevent the further spread of these pests by providing some means of 
eradicating them from localities where they had already become estab- 
lished. 

In order to accomplish the first result the law requires all nursery 
stock which is shipped into this State from other States to be accompanied 
by a certificate bearing the signature of the State or Government Ento- 
mologist and stating that said nursery stock has been duly inspected 
according to law. And, as a further precaution, all nurserymen within 
the State are required to attach a similar certificate to stock sent out 
from their respective nurseries. 

In the second place it is made the duty of the State Entomologist to 
inspect all nurseries in the State, at least once each year, and also to 
inspect infested orchards, or those thought to be infested with San Jose 
seale, ete., prescribe remedies for their treatment, and see that these 
remedies are properly administered. It is also manifestly his duty to 
investigate all other outbreaks of injurious insects as they may occur 
from time to time, and to assist whenever and wherever possible in hold- 
ing them in check. As the San Jose scale had become well established 
in several localities in the State before the law was passed, the problem 
of eradication of this insect has been the most serious one with which we 
have had to deal. 


NURSERY INSPECTION. 


My corps of assistants for the past year has been the same as last 
(1901), except Mr. J. Clyde Marquis, a student of entomology in Purdue 
University, was appointed in the place of Taylor Fouts, resigned. Dur- 
ing the inspection period, which extends from June 1 to October 1, we 
have inspected 160 nurseries, which are distributed over fifty-eight coun- 
ties, extending from the Ohio river to the Michigan line. All except one 
were found to be apparently free from all dangerously injurious insects 
or plant diseases and have been granted certificates. The one excepted is 
located in an infested district with San Jose scale all around it, and a few 
infested trees were found in it. For this reason a certificate was with- 
held. 


ScALE-INFESTED LOCALITIES. 


Last year I reported the San Jose scale as having been found in 
twenty-four counties. To these Montgomery has been added, making 
twenty-five counties in which the seale has been found to date. Of these 
only four are considered at all serious. These are Marion, Switzerland, 
Washington and Vanderburgh. Nine of the originally infested counties 
are, to the best of my knowledge and belief, practically free from the 
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seale. This has been brought about, in some cases, by adopting heroic 
measures, that of cutting down and burning, but I am satisfied that the 
end has justified the means. 

Only two infested localities have been found in Marion County out- 
side the city of Indianapolis, and these have been practically cleaned up, 
but the city itself has been very seriously infested. The source of this in- 
festation is not known to me, except that the trees were bought from a 
traveling agent representing some foreign ntirsery. Owing to the limited 
amount of means at my disposal, I was unable to do justice to this place 
single-handed, but by enlisting the co-operation of the City Forester and 
Superintendent of Parks, Mr. J. Clyde Power, we have succeeded in ac- 
complishing a large amount of work along this line. A most systematic 
search was made in every part of West Indianapolis, where the scale was 
most abundant and both verbal and written notices given to the prop- 
erty owners to remove or spray such trees as were infested with the scale. 
In addition to this Mr. Power placed a competent man in the field with 
a spray pump and a supply of petroleum with instructions to cut and 
burn every tree that was past recovery, and spray the rest. As a result 
nearly 2,000 places have been visited within the past two years. More than 
1,000 trees and shrubs have been ordered cut and burned, and nearly 500 
sprayed. But the scale has found a lodgment in other parts of the city, in 
some cases near the parks, so that the work here is not yet accomplished 
by any means. It is to be hoped that the City Park Commissioners will 
see this matter in its true light and appropriate sufficient funds for carry- 
ing on the work during the coming year. ' 

In Jefferson County, where the San Jose scale was formerly very 
abundant, especially near the city of Madison, the fruit growers have 
taken the matter up and have combatted it with such success that I now 
know of but two infested orchards in this county. One of these is near 
Madison and the other near Hanover. 

In Perry County the scale had become well established in two or three 
localities not far from the Ohio River. My assistant visited that locality 
in July and prescribed a remedy which was at once applied by those 
immediately interested. Those trees which were infested the worst were 
cut down and burned and the remainder were sprayed with the whale 
oil soap solution. If the general spirit of progress and eagerness to learn 
how to combat these pests shown by the fruit growers in this locality 
could be found all over the State the work of the State Hntomologist 
would be reduced to a minimum. It is safe to say that Perry County will 
soon be free from the presence of the San Jose seale. 

In Vanderburgh County, near the city of Evansville, the situation is 
different. The San Jose scale had become well established before it was 
discovered. Over fifty different orchards and city lots were found to be 
infested. A large per cent. of these have been well cleaned up, but other 
outbreaks are being discovered so that the problem has become a serious 
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one in this locality. My assistant visited this section three times during 
the past summer and autumn and each time found new localities where 
the scale existed. In his report he says: “I visited a good many places 
in the suburbs of the city and found scale at every one. It has become 
so thoroughly established that it can not be checked except by a whole- 
sale cutting and burning and by a thorough use of the spray pump in the 
hands of a competent man. The infested trees mostly belong to people 
who have small places, and as a rule do not like to lose them or to go to 
the expense of spraying. It requires an official notice for each one, and 
then a second trip later in order to be sure that the work has been done. 
Almost all raise some objections to doing the work as required by law.” 

Here is a marked contrast to the conditions found in Perry County, 
where the fruit growers are awake to their own interests. 

At this point I wish to repeat what I said in my report one year ago, 
that “in view of the fact that a large part of this section of the State is 
well adapted to’fruit growing, and that numerous commercial orchards 
are already being developed there, it is exceedingly important that object 
lessons be given these people in the matter of exterminating or holding 
in check the various insect and fungous pests of the orchard. This can 
only be done by placing a competent man in the field with the necessary 
spraying outfit where the San Jose scale now exists, and keeping him 
there until the entire infested district has been covered. This I have not 
been able to do on account of our meager appropriation, which is barely 
enough to complete the inspection of the nurseries of the State as re- 
quired by law.” 

A little more than a year ago my assistant found the San Jose scale 
on some fruit trees in the town of Linton, Greene County. This county 
probably contains more nurseries than any other county in the State, 
and so efforts have been made to clean up this seale-infested spot, but 
most of these town lots are either owned or rented by miners who are 
not accustomed to the use of spray mixtures or do not have the time to 
devote to the work of spraying. However, it was found, during the past 
summer, that many of the infested trees had been cut down and burned 
and the instructions followed, except in a few cases; so that only a few 
live insects were found; but the fact that this insect multiplies at such 
an exceedingly rapid rate* makes it an enemy to be dreaded by every 
fruit grower and especially by the nurserymen whose premises are located 
within a few miles of the infested spot. 

During the year I found eight new outbreaks of the scale. One of 
these is in Montgomery County, near Ladoga, one in Wayne County, near 
the Fayette County line, two in Jefferson County, already mentioned, and 
four in Switzerland County. With the exception of Switzerland County, 
these are all mild cases, being confined to single orchards, and can be 
easily controlled if looked after carefully. 


“Tt has been demonstrated that a single female scale may become the progenitor of 
more than three billions of individuals,in’a‘single season. 
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Those in Switzerland County originated from scale-infested trees re- 
ceived from a nursery in New Jersery some ten or twelve years ago, and 
so the insects are badly scattered and will have to be carefully watched 
for some time. A general ignorance concerning the nature of the insect, 
as well as of the measures intended for its control, has prevented its 
discovery until recently. 


TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES. 


Although, doubtless, many packages of trees and shrubs which have 
not had the required certificate attached, have been brought into the 
State by railroads and express companies, yet I do not believe that the 
law has been violated, knowingly, to any great extent. Only two cases 
of violation of tne law by delivering trees without first notifying the State 
Entomologist have come to my knowledge in the last four years, and I 
am satisfied that these were done through ignorance of the law. 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING OTHER SPECIES. 


This was the year for the seventeen-year locust (Cicada septendecim, 
Linn.) to make its appearance, consequently some observations were 
made as to the time of its appearance, injury done, ete. 

This insect is well known in most parts of the United States and as 
its hame implies, generally requires seventeen years in which to complete 
its development or life history, although farther south the period of de- 
velopment is shorter, requiring only thirteen years to pass through its 
transformation. The term “locust”? as applied to this insect is mislead- 
ing, because we are accustomed to associate the name “locust” with the 
grasshopper family, whereas, in the general division of insects into orders 
and families, entomologists have placed this one with the Hemiptera or 
true bugs, the distinguishing characteristics being found in the mouth 
parts; the grasshopper having well developed jaws for biting, while the 
seventeen-year locust has its mouth parts arranged into a stout sucking 
beak. This latter insect, therefore, can only take its food in the liquid 
or semi-liquid form and does not disfigure the foliage of plants as does the 
grasshopper and other leaf-eating insects. The proper name for this insect, 
therefore, is seventeen-year cicada (Cicada septendecim), and the only 
real damage done by the adult is during the egg-laying period. Many 
people have observed this operation during the past summer. The female 
is provided with a stout ovipositor which she inserts into the young twigs, 
filling the insertion with eggs, repeating the operation until her store of 
eggs is exhausted. She then soon dies. The eggs hatch in a few weeks 
and the young then leave the twig and go into the ground and attach 
themselves to young roots of plants and feed upon their juices for the 
next sixteen years, transforming in the spring or early summer of the 
seventeenth year to the’ adult or winged state, in which condition it re- 
mains only three or four weeks, 
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As this insect appears only once in seventeen years it naturally creates 
considerable excitement, especially among the younger people, as the time 
for its appearance draws nigh. Many stories have been told and many 
warnings have been issued by the knowing ones concerning the havoc 
which it is likely to create. In order to ascertain the facts in the case, 
concerning the amount of damage done, I prepared a list of questions 
and sent them out about the first of last May, to about 200 of the prom- 
inent farmers, sending them to every county in the State. Among the 
questions asked were these: ‘Date of first appearance?’ ‘Date of last 
appearance?’ ‘What species of trees were most injured?” “Did they 
do much injury to fruit trees, especially to newly set orchards?’ As a 
result ninety-two counties were heard from. Highty-three counties re- 
ported the presence of the insect in more or less abundance, and nine re- 
ported none. These were Lake, Porter, Newton, Jasper, Starke, Pulaski, 
Adams, Tipton and Randolph—all northern counties. The date of appear- 
ance ranged from May 10th in the southern counties to June ist in the 
northern, and the time of disappearance ranged from June 10th in the 
south to June 30th in the north. Twenty counties reported more or less — 
damage to fruit trees, but in almost all cases where serious injury was 
reported the orchard stood in close proximity to the forest or near where 
a forest had recently stood. Sixty-two reported no damage to orchards. 
In newly set orchards, that is, in orchards set out last spring or a year 
ago this fall, ten reported some damage and sixty-seven reported no 
injury whatever. It is a well known fact that this insect prefers forest 
trees in which to oviposit; but occasionally this rule seems to have been 
violated, as, for example, in a few instances which came under my obser- 
vation young nurseries, of one and two-year-old trees, were almost sur- 
rounded by a dense forest, and the fruit trees were quite badly damaged. 
But the insects in these particular localities were exceedingly omnivorous, 
and the young and tender branches of the nursery stock afforded a handy 
place for depositing their eggs. Such circumstances, however, were com- 
paratively rare. Of the more than 150 nurseries inspected, it is safe to 
say that not one-fourth of one per cent. of the trees were permanently 
injured by this insect. 

The accompanying map will show in which counties the Cicada made 
its appearance. ~ 

A tabular statement concerning this insect also follows: 
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THE HESSIAN ELY. 
CECIDOMYIA DESTRUCTOR Say. 


Owing to the fact that but little has been heard of the Hessian fly 
during the past season, Many have supposed that farmers would not 
suffer from that cause during the coming year. But numerous letters 
were received during October and November, stating that the fly was 
doing much damage to wheat in certain sections of Indiana. These letters 
were principally from farmers living in the south-central-portion of the 
State. 

In order to ascertain as accurately as possible what pogtions of the 
State were infested, a circular letter was sent out to over 300 prominent 
farmers, representing every county in the State, asking for information 
as to the following data: Presence of the fiy, extent of damage being 
done, date when they were first observed, date of sowing, its presence in 
late-sown wheat, variety of wheat grown, the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. 

Responses have been received from 190 correspondents representing 
ninety-one counties. Of these, seventy-seven counties report the fly as 
doing more or less damage. Fourteen counties report no fly, which may 
or may not be true, as it has frequently happened that one man has re- 
ported no fly and another man living in another section of the county has 
reported it as doing considerable damage. Those counties reporting no 
fly are Lake, Allen, Dekalb, Whitley, Jasper, Newton, Adams, Warren, 
Vermillion, Owen, Wells, Knox, Starke and Scott. Bartholomew did not 
report at all. Fifty counties report the damage to wheat as ranging from 
fifteen to seventy-five per cent. of the crop. Twenty-four counties report 
only slight damage; and some did not report the amount of damage. 
The greatest amount of damage is reported from central and southern 
counties (in Decatur County fifty-two larvae were found in one plant). 
In sixty-nine counties in which the fly is found, the wheat was sowed be- 
fore September 25, while in eight counties it is found in wheat sown after 
September 25, but in only one after October 1. Twenty-seven varieties 
of wheat are mentioned as being grown in the infested districts, and no 
one variety is mentioned as being more free from attacks than others. 
The varieties which are mostly grown are Fultz, Poole, Nigger, Rudy, 
Harvest King, Red Russian and Mediterranean. Nor does commercial 
fertilizer seem to lessen the attacks of the fly, although it may appear 
later that the fertilized fields are in better condition to withstand the 
attacksgof the fly. Of the whole number reporting the fly, sixty-eight 
report the use of commercial fertilizer. It will be seen that the fly is 
widely distributed, and in the majority of cases the injury was done to 
wheat that was sowed before September 25. In fact it may be said that 
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the injury done to wheat sown after that date is very slight indeed, and 
probably in most cases would not be noticed were it not known that the 
fly was in the neighboring fields. 

In view of the above facts it would seem but reasonable to suppose 
that, unless some unforeseen condition arises before the spring brood 
develops, the wheat crop in Indiana for 1903 will be cut short to a very 
considerable extent. 

A newspaper bulletin containing the above facts has been sent to all 
newspapers in the State, and other information has been given whenever 
opportunity offered. 

The accompanying map shows the distribution of the Hessian fly by 
counties. Those counties containing the large black dot are the ones 
reporting the fly. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 831, 1902. 


e 
RECEIPTS. 


Amount received from State Treasurer on youchers submitted to 
BS GALS HAUGIGOTS iii 8m step eee teeter er kee IGie Late ore aurea re $998 75 


EXPENDITURES. 


Traveling expenses, including hotel bills and livery hire. $290 48 


Bostage. vex press, tele orgs) wractecicis cmc etieti flea eis eee 15 47 
Sih oerAy Henevol jaymbohniaved ai a giao ecko eon he BA one bab acocc. 19 05 
Rergdiempot self and saSsistamtSemimcicpeclereheeie terete 673 75 

Total expenditures us piece eee ocsca e Mebeseins shad Selene 998 75 


I also append a list of Indiana nurserymen, whose premises were in- 
spected in 1902, together with postoffice address, and the location of nur- 
sery and amount of stock under cultivation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ji, LROOPR: 
State Entomologist. 
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List oF INDIANA NURSERYMEN INSPECTED IN 1902, WITH NAME AND Post- 
OFFICE ADDRESS, TOGETHER WITH AMOUNT OF 
Stock UNDER CULTIVATION. 


J. TROOP, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Adams, Ira ., Linton, Greene County. Location, one and one-half miles 
north of city. Peach only. 

Albertson & Hobbs, Bridgeport, Marion County. Location, one-half mile 
west of Bridgeport. Three hundred acres in nursery stock. 

Alexander, J. B., Hartford City, Blackford County. Location, southwest 
part of city. Dealer. 

Alstott & Son, J. M., Sunshine, Harrison County. Location, one and one- 
half mile southeast. Four acres. 

Back & Son, Henry, Witt, Dearborn County. 

Baldwin, T. A., Oxford, Benton County. Mostly small fruits. 

Bennett, W. C., Scotland, Greene County. Location, four miles south of 
Koleen. One hundred acres in trees, two acres in small fruits. 

Bennett, A. S., Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. Location, near city limits, 
southeast. ‘TI’wenty acres. 

Bennett, W. S., Carlisle, Sullivan County. Seven acres nursery stock. 

Bennett, 8S. D., Koleen, Greene County. Location, two and one-half miles 
southwest. Two acres nursery and one acre small fruits. 

Beuoy, Ran, Matthews, Grant County. Location, one mile west. One 
acre small fruits. 

Best, John M., Kingman, Fountain County. Small stock. 

Bird & Son, John, Raysville, Henry County. Location, north side of town. 
Railroad station, Knightstown. Ten acres nursery. 

Baunames, George, Milltown, Crawford County. Small stock. 

Bowman, M. M., Wall, Jay County. Small fruits. 

Bradley, C. P., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, three and one- 
half miles southeast. Twelve acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Bremen Nursery Co., Bremen, Marshall County. Location, just outside of 
town. Hight acres fruit, shade and ornamental. 

Bridges, John M., Dugger, Sullivan County. Location, one mile east and 
two miles south of Bloomfield. Fifty acres in nursery. : 

Broshears, Porter, Boonville, Warrick County. Location, one-half mile 
south. Five acres. 

Browne, Mercer, Spiceland, Henry County. Location, one mile south of 
Spiceland and one-half mile north of Dunreith. Ten acres in nursery 
and five in small fruits. 

Brown, Walter, Connersville, Fayette County. Location, near town, Five 
acres catalpas, 
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Brownstown Nursery Co., Brownstown, Jackson County. Four acres. 

Bundy, W. P., Dunreith, Henry County. Location, one-fourth mile north 
of town. Twenty acres nursery, two acres small fruits. 

Burch, James M., Stanford, Monroe County. Two and one-half acres. 

Burgess, J. S., Depauw, Harrison County. Location, three miles south. 

Burkhart & Son, H. A., Southport, Marion County. Location, three miles 
south of Indianapolis. Three acres nursery and fifteen acres small 
fruits. 

Card, John W., Greenfield, Hancock County. Small stock. 

Catheart, Alva Y., Bristol, Elkhart County. Location, near town. Ten 
acres in small fruits. Dealer. 

Caylor, John, Ridgeville, Randolph County. Location, eastern limits of 
city. Five acres tree fruits and shade trees. 

Cochran, L. B., Greensburg, Decatur County. Location, north side of 
town. Five acres trees, one and one-half acres small fruits. 

Cockrum & Son, W. M., Oakland City, Gibson County. Location, near 
city. Two acres nursery stock. 

Cook, J. L., Warsaw, Kosciusko County. Seven acres small fruits. 

Cosby, L. C., Washington, Daviess County. Location, two miles south- 
east. Five acres stock. 

Cunningham & Son, J. H., Sugar Branch, Switzerland County. Ten acres 


of stock. 
David, Samson, Nashville, Brown County. Location, seven miles north 
of Freetown. One acre. : 


Dean, Hiram P., Greenwood, Johnson County. Location, adjoining town. 
Ten acres in nursery. 

Dickey & Garrett, Doans, Greene County. Location, near town. Ten 
acres in nursery stock. 

Dixon, ©. S., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location. one mile south of 
town. Two and one-half acres small fruits. 

Dreyer, J. F., Frankfort, Clinton County. Location, in suburbs. Four 
acres, mostly small fruits. 

Hickhoff, Ed. A., Gallaudet, Marion County. Location, six miles southeast 
of Indianapolis. Four acres nursery, three acres small fruits. 
Ten acres in nursery. : 

Hickhoff, H. C., Julietta, Marion County. Location, four miles southeast 
of Indianapolis. Ten acres. 

Engles, O., Walton, Cass County. Location, near town. Small fruits. 
Dealer, 

Erwin, E. E., Underwood, Scott County. Location, near town. 

Fairview Nursery Co., Clinton, Vermillion County. Location, three miles 
northwest. Small stock. 

Fordyce, O. P., Salem, Washington County. T.ocation. south of town. 
One acre in nursery. 
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Fullhart & Co., Willard, R. F. D. No. 3, Muncie, Delaware County. Loca- 
tion, four and one-half miles southeast. Eight acres in tree and four 
acres in small fruits. 

Furnes & Co., T. Chalmers, Sheridan, Hamilton County. Five acres, 
seeds and ornamentals. 

Gaar, W. H. E., Germantown, Wayne County. Location, residence in 
town, nursery one and one-half miles southeast. Iive acres in nursery 
and three in small fruits. 

Garber, D. M., Pierceton, R. R. No. 1, Kosciusko County. Small fruits. 

Goehler, Albert, Laketon, Wabash County. Three acres nursery stock, 
Near town. 

Goss, David M., Goss’s Mills, Jackson County. Location, six miles south 
of Freetown. One acre. 

Goss, John, Rockville, Parke County. Small stock. 

Graham, Charles F., New Albany, Floyd County. Location, two and one- 
half miles northeast of city. Three acres in nursery. 

Graham, J. K., New Albany, Floyd County. Location, resides in city; 
nursery three miles north. Two acres in nursery. 

Grant, F. M., Lafountain, Wabash County. Location. east side of town. 
Dealer. 

Gregg, Warren GC., Pennville, Jay County. Location, one mile northwest. 
Hight acres trees and four acres small fruits. 

Grossman, J. C., Wolcottville, Lagrange County. Location, three miles 
northwest. Two acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Gustin, E. R., Peru, Miami County. Dealer. 

Hand, H. M., Argos, Marshall County. Location, three miles northwest. 
One acre small fruits. 

Harnish, George, Bluffton, Wells County. Location of nursery, five miles 
northwest. Resides in town. One and one-half acres nursery, fifty- 
five acres orchard. 

Hazen, Smith, Hatfield, Spencer County. Location, one mile south. Four 
acres in nursery stock. 

Heacock, E. E., Salem, Washington County. Location, four miles north- 
west of town. One acre in trees. 

Heacock, J. W., Canton, Washington County. Location, one-fourth mile 
north of Canton. One-half acre in nursery. 

Heim, Alwin L., Chandler, Warrick County. Location, five miles west. 
Six acres in nursery. 

Henby & Son, J. K., Greenfield, Hancock County. Location, one mile 
west. Fifty acres in nursery, fifteen acres in small fruits. 

Henry, H. W., Laporte, Laporte County. Location, one mile northwest 
of Laporte. Twenty-seven acres of small fruits and five acres of fruit 
and ornamental trees. 

Hill & Co., BE. G., Richmond, Wayne County. Location, one-half mile 
east. Florists. Two acres in plants and twenty greenhouses. 
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Hoagland, George T., Portland, Jay County. Location, five miles north 
of Redkey. Seven acres small fruit. Dealer. 

Holland, William, Plymouth, Marshall County. Location, two and one- 
half miles southwest. “Twenty acres trees, one acre small fruits. 

Holmes, John W., Wallen, Allen County. Location, five miles southeast 
of Huntertown, four miles northwest of Wallen. One acre apples and 
pears. Dealer. 

Hook, L, C., Albany, Delaware County. Small stock. 

Hoopes, John W., Redkey, Jay County. Small fruits. 

Hughel & Son, A., Anderson, Madison County. Location, one mile east. 
Ten acres in trees and five acres small fruits. 

Irvin, William A., Vincennes, Knox County. Ten acres small fruits and 
trees. 

Jarret, J. A., Montpelier, Blackford County. Location, two and one-half 
miles north. Five acres fruit and shade. 

Jeffries, E. T., Boonville, Warrick County. Location, five miles south- 
west. Three acres. 

Kelly, Samuel, Alert, Decatur County. Location, north end of town. 
Four acres. 

Kepler, S. W., Pulaski, Pulaski County. Location, five miles southwest 
of Pulaski. Three acres. 

King, W. E., Scotland, Greene County. Location, five miles south of 
Koleen. Five acres nursery stock. 

Knaub, Ben, North Vernon, Jennings County. Location, five and one-half 
miles northeast. One acre. 

Korner, Joseph, Star City, Pulaski County. Location, two and one-half 
miles west of town. Four acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Kuebler, Theodore D., Evansville, R. R. No. 3, Vanderburgh County. Five 
acres nursery stock. 

La Hane, William, Chesterton, Porter County. Location, suburbs of the 
town. Five acres small fruit. Dealer. 

Lenfesty & Atkinson, Marion, Grant County. Shade trees. 

Lucas, John W., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, four miles east 
of town. Six acres trees, one acre raspberries. 

Lutes, O., Portland, Jay County. Small stock. 

McClaren, Charles, Sunshine, Harrison County. Location, one-fourth 
mile southwest. Four acres. : 

McCoy, J. E., Bourbon, Marshall County. Location, one-half mile south 
One acre apples and pears, ten acres small fruits. Dealer. 

McElldery, W. E., Boonville, Warrick County. Location, in town and 
one-half mile south. Six acres in nursery. 

McGinnis, D. A., R. F. D. No. 1, Andrews, Huntington County. Location. 
ten miles south and two west of Andrews. Small fruit. 

McIntosh, George W., Rego, Orange County. Location, one-half mile 
southwest. One-half acre. 
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Martindale & Hostetter, Doans, Greene County. Location, near town. 
Twelve acres in nursery stock. 

Mason, B. F., Martinsville, Morgan County. Location, seven miles south. 
Five acres; also ten acres of stock near Martinsville, Ind. 

Melton, J. F., Amboy, Miami County. Location, in town. Two acres 
small fruits. Dealer. F 

Mercer, T. J., Dillman, Wells County. Location, seven miles south of 
Warren. One acre of nursery stock. 

Meredith & Son, Koleen, Greene County. Location, two and one-half 
miles southeast. Forty acres in nursery stock; one acre small fruits. 

Miller, Thad, Tulip, Greene County. Small stock. 
Milhouse, Jesse G., Ezra, Jennings County. Location, four and one-half 
miles southeast of Butlerville. Two acres. : 
Milhouse, Frank, Hyde, Jennings County. Location, five miles southeast 
of Butlerville and one and one-half miles east of Hyde. ‘Three acres 
nursery. 

Minnick, Henry, Converse, Miami County. Location, three and one-half 

- miles northeast. Three acres apples, cherries and pears. 

Moore, C. B., Monticello, White County. Location, two miles west of 
Monticello. Two acres. 

Morris, Thomas M., Clinton, Vermillion County. Small stock. Dealer. 

Moyer, G. N., Laketon, Wabash County. Location, one and one-half miles 
south. ofrty-five acres nursery stock, thirty acres of fruit 

Morris, Thomas B., Richmond, Wayne County. Location, one mile east. 
Four acres nursery and one-half acre small fruits. 

Morrison, O. A. J., Middle Fork, Clinton County. Location, six miles 
south of Michigantown. Carolina poplars. Dealer. 

Morton, William H., Galena, Floyd County. Small stock. 

Osborn, Adam, Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, three miles north. 
One acre in trees. 

Patterson, P. T., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, one mile south 
of town. Two acres in trees and three in small fruits. 

Paxson & Son, George, Pennville, Jay County. Location, three miles 
northwest. Two acres tree fruits, one-half acre small fruits. 

Peffiey, T. J., Dora, Wabash County. -Twenty acres small fruits and 
sixty acres in orchard. 

Pennington, Mary, Vernon, Jennings County. Location, one and one-half 
miles southwest. Two acres, mostly small fruits. 

Perry, Alex., McCutcheanville, Vanderburgh County. Small stock. 

Phelps, William, Noblesville, Hamilton County. Location, two miles 
southeast. Five acres trees, ten acres small fruits. 

Phillips Bros., Hobbieville, Greene County. Location, one-half mile north. 
Twenty-eight acres in tree fruits. 

Polk, W. R., Tobinsport, Perry County. Location, one-half mile west. 
Small stock. 
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Potter, E., Redkey, Jay County. Location, five and one-half miles north. 
Two acres small fruits. 

Preble, A. C., Marion, Grant County. Location, 212 South Adams street. 
One acre in nursery stock. Dealer. 

Ragle, Amos, Elnora, Daviess County. Location, south side of Elnora. 
Twenty-five acres trees, four acres small fruits. 

Randolph Bros., Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. Location, three miles 
southeast. Fifty acres. 

Reed Nursery Co., Harrell, Jefferson County. Location, two and one-half 
miles southeast of Harrell. Five acres in nursery. 

Reed, W. C., Vincennes, Knox County. Location, four miles southeast. 
Fifty acres nursery stock. Twenty-five acres small fruits. 

Rogers, Hugh, Knox, Starke County. Location, one mile south. Three 
acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Rogers, R. S., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, two miles northwest 
of town. Three acres small fruits. 

Roth, Daniel, Boonville, Warrick County. Small stock. 

Seott, Charles H., Winamac, Pulaski County. Location, one and one- 
half miles southeast of town. One acre trees, fruits and ornamentals. 

Sanders, Mrs. Jane, Westville, Hamilton County. Small stock. 

Semon, H. C., Benville, Jennings County. Location, one and one-half 
miles east in Ripley County. One and one-half acres stock. 

Sharp, G. H., Linton, Greene County. Small stock. 

Simpson & Sons, H. M.. Vincennes, Knox County. Location, two miles 
east. Fifty acres in nursery stock. Twenty-five acres small fruits. 

Sleeper Bros., Fowler, Benton County. Four acres. 

Smith, W. F., Battleground, Tippecanoe County. Five acres near town. 

Smith, Al. B., Garfield, Montgomery County. Location, five miles north- 
east of Crawfordsville. Two acres small fruits. 

Smith, W. H., Medaryville, Pulaski County. Dealer. 

Smith, W. T., Grandview, Spencer County. Location, near town. Six 
miles from Rockport. One-half acre. 

Snoddy Nursery Co., Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. Dealers. 

Snoke, J. W., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, in town. Dealer. 

Stacey, W. E., Lyons, Greene County. Location, nursery two miles north. 
Six acres nursery, one of small fruits. 

Stineman, Jonas, Wawpecong, Miami County. Location, six miles east of 
Bennetts. Dealer. 

Stinger. B. F., Charlottesville, Hancock County. Location, residence in 
town; one and one-half miles north. Strawberry plants only. 

Stout, W. C., Monrovia, Morgan County. Location, six miles from town. 

Swaim, H. H., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, three miles 
southwest. Six acres small fruits. Deaier. 

Teas, BE. Y., Centreville, Wayne County. Location, three miles northeast. 
One and one-half acres, mostly ornamentals. 
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Terrell, W. T., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, one-half mile north 
of town. Thirty acres in trees and two acres small fruits. 

Trook, John N., Converse, Miami County. Location, in town. Dealer 
and jobber. 

Truex, G. W., Lockman, Brown County. Location, seven miles north of 
Freetown. One acre. 

Vernia, Mrs. Elizabeth, New Albany, Floyd County. Location, three 
miles southwest of city. I’wo acres in nursery. 

Wabash Valley Nursery Co. (J. B> Evans), Bluffton, Wells County. Lo- 
eation, adjoining the town on west. Thirty acres mixed stock. 

Walker & Son, F., New Albany, Floyd County. Location, two miles north- 
east. Five acres in nursery. 

Ward, J. O., Huntington, Huntington County. Location, edge of city. 
Two acres of trees. 

Ward, T. J., St. Marys, Vigo County. Location, two and one-half miles 
northeast of St. Marys and six miles northwest of Terre Haute. Ten 
acres of nursery and twenty-five in orchard. 

Warren, D., Nora, Marion County. Lives near Carmel. 

Wason, Charles, Westfield, Hamilton County. Location, two miles east. 
One and one-half acres Carolina poplars, one acre small fruit. 

White, Harry, New Holland, Wabash County. Location, ten miles south- 
east of Wabash. Hight acres small fruits. Florist and dealer. 

Wickinzer, James M., Plymouth, Marshall County. Location, two miles 
south. Hight acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Williams, John J., Warren, Huntington County. Location, near town. 
Dealer. 

Wilson, J. M., North Judson, Starke County. Location, near town. Small 
fruits. 

Winchell, G. W., Tobinsport, Perry County. Location, west of W. R. 
Polk. Small stock. 

Witwer, J. B., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, one mile east. 
One acre tree fruits and ornamentals. 

Wright Nursery Co., J. M. T., Portland, Jay County. Resides one mile 
west. Thirty-eight acres fruits and shade trees. 

Young, George C., Greensburg, Decatur County. Location, one mile 
southeast. One acre nursery and one acre small fruits. 
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REPORT ON EXPERIMENTAL ORCHARD. 


BY JOE A. BURTON. 


The orchard, as a whole, has made fair growth. Several trees have 
died from root-rot and some from depredations of groundhogs. The 
growth of the seedlings is very irregular. Some grow very fine and seem 
in every way healthy. Some grow very slow. Some seem almost killed 
by mildew. So far as producing valuable new varieties is concerned, I 
think many had as well be grubbed out now. But as we have no prece- 
dence to grow by, it seems preferable to let them grow. One hundred 
and twenty selected trees were taken by L. P. Motsinger to grow in a 
private orchard. No doubt the Committee of Control would gladly give 
out trees to other responsible parties for private use. It is a relief, so 
far, for the Experimental Orchard. 

Only about sixty of the 1,000 pedigreed seeds planted in the fall of 
1901 grew. The failure to grow was probably due to the impacting of the 
clay over the seeds. The seeds planted were 


Rome Beauty, pollenized by Ben Davis. 
Rome Beauty, pollenized by Grimes. 

Ben Davis, pollenized by Rome Beauty. 
Ben Davis, pollenized by Grimes. 
Winesap, pollenized by Rome Beauty. 
Winesap, pollenized by Grimes. 

Winesap, pollenized by Ben Davis. 
Grimes, pollenized by Benoni. 

Grimes, pollenized by Inbred. 

Benoni, pollenized by Early Harvest. 
Benoni, pollenized by Chenango. 

Benoni, pollenized by Trenton Early. 
Benoni, pollenized by ——. 

Benoni, pollenized by Yellow Transpar eit 
Yellow Transparent, pollenized by Benoni. 


This year we have about 1,000 pedigreed seeds. We expect to cover 
them with coarse sand. Our private orchard has been freed from all 
undesirable varieties, so any crops that may be made naturally will be 
good crops. Therefore, we will plant freely from this orchard in the fu- 
ture. 

By direction of the committee, some very important experiments, in 
addition to what were already under way, have been commenced. One 
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to determine whether the custom of nurserymen, to propagate from nur- 
sery stock, mitigates against the bearing qualities of the tree. Another, 
to determine whether trees propagated from water sprouts are inferior 
to those propagated from bearing wood of same tree. 

On this liné we insert a clipping from the pen of R. M. Kellogg, of 
Michigan. 


PROPAGATING FROM BEARING TREES. 


“To the Farmers’ Review: The editor of the Review desires reasons 
why nurserymen should propagate only from bearing trees of known 
fruiting ability. A careful study of a bud will show that the objection to 


Apple—9% inches in circumference. Variety—Yellow, Transparent. Grown on wild crab tree. 


No Transparent leaves. Apple, Yellow Transparent in every respect. 


propagating through a long series of years from young and untested buds 
from nursery rows is well founded. A bud contains the life germ and a 
perfect embryo tree possessing the same vascular system of the tree or 
plant upon which it grows, and before modern investigation proved the 
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eontrary it was thought no variation ever took place. But we now know 
that a tree changes its organism and becomes weak in some parts and 
strong in other parts, and that when these changes are effected they are 
as permanent as any of its characteristics. 

“When a tree becomes unfruitful, its fruit producing or seed organ- 
ism is weak in its buds, and the tree growing out of these buds will pos- 
sess these weaknesses, as repeated experiments have shown. Take buds 
from a well developed and very fruitful tree and another from the nurs- 
ery row, where it has been propagated through a dozen or more years 
from the young nonbearing wood. In the first case you will see a marked 
difference in the wood growth. The tree will not look so smooth and 
straight as the other, but under good treatment it will come into bearing 
much earlier and be more fruitful afterwards. The second tree will 
grow smooth and straight and look much nicer, but its growth will be 
wood until late in its life or until something is done to bring it into bear- 
ing. Many nurserymen have experimented and proven the correctness 
of the principle, but people want cheap, large, straight, smooth-barked 
trees and insist on having them, and are so grounded in prejudice that 
sales can not be effected at a price which will justify the additional ex- 
pense of maintaining an orchard under conditions to furnish the well- 
developed grafts. 

“So long as the man who furnishes the big, smooth tree at the small- 
est price gets the order there is no inducement to make the change. The 
change, however, is coming, and in the not distant future every nursery- 
man will have to give evidence that his trees are not all wood, but that 
they have a fruit-producing organism developed in them, so we shall not 
have to wait ten years longer than necessary in order that we may get 
returns for labor and care. Next week we will point out some specific in- 
stances of such changes. 

If he is correct, we are certainly on the downward road. Why these 
experiments have not been inaugurated by the experiment stations years 
ago is a mystery. 

The first question put to nature by the nied Orchard has 
been answered—‘“‘Does the stock have an influence on the nature of fruit 
on the graft?’ The answer is, “No.” 

A Yellow Transparent was grown on a wild crab. The apple was 
grown with sap supplied and digested by the !teaves of the crab; all its 
own leaves removed. The apple was in every way a Yellow Transparent. 
As this was the first apple ever grown purely for scientific purposes, of 
which we have any account, we present a photo of the apple; also the 
limb on which it grew. : 

The orchard received its first public recognition and celebration on 
September 10th. The Monroe County Horticultural Society had planned. 
in their annual program, to visit the orchard for their September meet- 
ing. Afterward they invited the Salem Farmers’ Club to meet with 
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them. All seemed to enjoy the meeting, and manifested much interest 
in the work being done. Let others follow their example. 


President Stevens: I believe this is the last of the reports. We will 
now take the subject ‘‘Forestry,’”’ by Mr. Freeman, Secretary State Board 
of Forestry. 


FORESTRY IN ITS RELATION TO FRUIT GROWING. 


BY W. H. FREEMAN, SECRETARY STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—I come before you not well 
prepared today, as I have postponed preparing a paper longer than I 
should haye done. I have been rather covered up with work lately, and 
was unable to prepare a formal paper. 

To discuss the subject of forestry with relation to fruit growing is 
a rather difficult task. As far as forestry and horticulture are concerned, 
within themselves, they are entirely separate institutions. Forestry deals 
with the propagation of forests; horticulture with the growing of fruit; 
but there may be good relations existing between the two, rightly pur- 
sued, of which you all know perhaps as much as I do, if you have studied 
it. As far as definite relations are concerned, we will say there exists 
none; so far as possible relations, there may exist many, primarily the 
protective feature. Forests that protect orchards are of great benefit to 
horticulture. When I am traveling through the State, I always observe 
the orchards. I see there many conditions I am unable to account for. 
If any members here present are able to account for them, I shall be very 
glad to hear from such members. I find orchards, old and young, in a 
state of decay. It is seldom that I find a No. 1, thrifty, growing or- 
chard, an orchard that does not have a great many defects. There may 
be many causes for this. I would attribute part of them to climate ef- 
fects, both cold and rain. You are aware of the fact that climatic con- 
ditions in Indiana have changed in recent years. In 1886 the extremes 
of climate were 124 and 21; in 1896 they were 121 and 22. That is quite 
a variation in .the extremes in ten years. It may be that the absence 
of forests in the way of protection is showing itself upon our orchards, 
in killing the trees. If that is the case, and forests will protect the or- 
chards of the State and prevent this killing of the trees, they are a good 
thing for the fruit grower. 

This brings us to the question of moisture. It is a false idea that 
you can plant forests and produce rain. That is not so. If it were so, 
we could plant forests upon the arid wastes of the West and produce 
rain there. There is this about it, however, that forests will protect 
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the moisture that does fall and conserve it. The foliage prevents the 
sun and wind from drying up the moisture too rapidly. If that is the 
case, and our orchards are dying because of the lack of moisture, we can 
protect them in that way. I, myself, on our own home farm, observed 
that the orchard, which contained 100 fine trees when we purchased it, 
has now but two trees standing. Since we purchased it, the forests have 
been removed. On my last visit to that farm, there were but two trees 
standing, and they were not sound. I am led to believe that the destruc- 
tion of that orchard was caused by climatic effects. As forestry ad- 
vances, we hope to develop something along the line of protecting the 
fruit trees. ; 

Another thing is insects. I believe that I am safe in making the as- 
sertion that the insect ravages of the fruit are greater than they were 
ten years ago, and if my observation serves me right, orchards that are 
farthest removed from forests, are the worst infected. I don’t say that 
you can plant forests around orchards and prevent the rayages of in- 
sects, but if there is anything in the saying ‘that birds will congregate 
most where forest trees are, and that the birds devour the insects,” then 
I can see where forests will be a benefit to fruit growers. Professor Ma- 
son B. Thomas says: 

“Some interesting and striking facts are discovered trom an exami- 
nation of our fruit crop in connection with the deforestation of our lands. 
The discoveries are certainly suggestive of a very close relation between 
the two. 

“In 1880, in the eleven counties producing the largest yield of apples, 
were as follows 


Bushels Acres 

Counties. of Apples. of Forests. 
PAUIGTI Don iteis ce cee s ales tatanae ese ee Sie eeee oe 1,007,576 108,132 
ORDWLOTGT. nee oo ere epeteke ee eo cane ost creoronemats Toners 608,048 50,005 
ELATRISOM” cry cdl oncie b ometeren ce eter oe rate dae eueterebcre oe 610,500 81,807 
HNOSCIUSIKO™ ere cn oreterrene ee CPOs keh ecirae cale 602,462 52,275 
WGA OR COL Sh ota tieys ecto ieee enero ta ahttohe lees 617,353 33,457 
PUIG Yo Or asenece viel «chs seis o. oetne erect ress tsvane loveneieneRerate 650,735 69,183 
Sb A VOSED I seis totctopartrer aves aheranarseosoener ctereversteae 780,243 43,958 
SUTEUDEM oo scree strc ot oles aoe econ anor 655,843 47,973 
S010 bid: 0 ee SReN A Racer amicri aa ceocitaces 1,059,149 46;867 
WASHIMO TOM “secre a ore trees sro s crekees cel oie uote 888,421 80,852 
WiVMOR reo. od ieee, 3.5 ene ets cis atetsi one Tee cheb ae emer 607,377 47,265 


“Several of these counties are among the most heavily wooded of any 
in the State, and, with the possible exception of Laporte, they all contain 
a very large acreage of forest. The history of the apple crops in connec- 
tion with the history of the removal of the timber in these counties helps 
to substantiate our claim for their importance. In 1897 these counties 
made the following showing: 
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Bushels Acres 
Counties. of Apples. of Forests. 
PAUL E The soar vat utes tacann ees ha tae a Stones ee ainua clecis ate ahe 6,170 29,876 
CR aWahORGd ss < pmete ete Mata aale Sie mohar ais ee ater nik aaane 9,894 22,314 
FEVATELS OMA chive ce charade Gis are cos, ohaceckl sia a at adacs arate ore 57,241 40,125 
INOS EIUSIKO mart ip acta aomteio ee Fodder te hae 721 24,052 
WAT) OMe ene eiate aiiets veleucr are te sid tecaisale et re iatete”eteiat aats 1,304 17,490 
RPMS ee stale sire pep sais’ 4) aso-adav ais se lehs Ss SoRYes oete” saree tae sas 7,630 27,079 
SEARIGSEO Mer cee Meets sae otaia a eae Oe ie oceneittere 980 9,463 
SUC Ten tas detente Mud erc cs teoareide w otrsteon Sua elsla ele. e le 432 1,746 
SULT Vata vee ctetaln clare shinee eyes se tebe chetere atare ciel a ey 1s al233 9,718 
Wialshhine tom ss seis ste sree bee sha.e netevs fies « 8,202 42,381 
SWistivse te exc beens ctaseveo aitverecn Site we ece oa laid bls Deere 3,863 7,718 


“From these figures it appears that the counties now exhibiting the 
largest falling off in their apple crops show nearly corresponding reduc- 
tion in their forest areas (Allen, Sullivan, Steuben, Kosciusko, St. Joseph). 
Similar conditions are not found all over the State, but it is certainly 
suggestive that those counties that formerly produced the largest apple 
crops and have suffered most from deforestation have fallen to the end of 
the list in their yield of apples (Steuben, Sullivan, St. Joseph, Allen), and 
the importance of the forest becomes the more significant when we dis- 
cover that of the counties formerly producing the largest crops those 
have fallen off the least that have removed the smallest amount of timber 
(Crawford, Harrison, Laporte, Ripley, Washington).” 

- You can not remember all these statistics, but the report goes on to 
show that as forests decreased in acreage the apple crop likewise de- 
creased in production. Mr. Thomas is ‘a man who conducts and has 
charge of the chair of forestry in Wabash College, and has spent ten 
years of his time in close observation, and gives the above as the result. 

As forestry proceeds, and we have reasonable assurance that it will 
proceed, we hope that the relations will become stronger because of the 
demonstration which will take place both in tree growing and in soil re- 
lation to trees. Forestry is yet in its infancy. When it becomes thor- 
oughly established—which I believe it will—then it will become like the 
experimental stations in agriculture, as to soil investigation and tree 
growing. Along with that will come the various studies and experiments 
in dealing with insects and spraying. New York State is probably mak- 
ing the most progress of any State in the Union in dealing with insects, 
although the United States Bureau is doing a great deal of work, and 
if any one of you will write to William F. Fox, the State Forester, 
Albany, N. Y., who has just recently issued a publication on the insects 
that attack maples, and their remedies, you will get a very interesting 
publication. Indiana has suffered greatly the past year from maple in- 
sects and maple borers; indeed, our State has suffered more than any 
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Western State. I think upon the State House grounds there are some 
twenty-five or twenty-eight of the maple trees that have been killed this 
past summer by the borers. It is almost impossible to prevent that in- 
sect from destroying the trees—or it was found so this year—because it 
is an entirely new attack. But upon investigation you will find streaks 
of black bark around the tree or up the side. By removing that you will 
find that the borer has bored inside. A tree that seems alive one day, in 
a few days will be wilted and dead. There is only one remedy for the 
borers. If you will take a gallon of soft soap and a gallon of warm 
water and stir in it a pound of crude carbolic acid or a half pound of 
refined carbolic acid, then dilute with eight gallons of water and let 
stand over night, you can destroy the borers by spraying your tree bodies 
with a strong spray about the last of May or the first of June. Spray 
as strongly as you can, so as to drive the mixture into every crevice, and 
you will probably destroy the little larvae. 

Fruit growing in Indiana should be greater than it is. The State 
Board of Forestry intends to recommend the growing of timber on the 
waste, barren lands of the State. That is to be the policy of the board for 
the future, to reforest the broken, waste lands of the State, of which 
there only lacks a little of being 700,000 acres. Instead of adopting the 
plan of the Eastern States of purchasing all of the waste land in the 
State and of foresting it at the State’s expense, the board proposes that 
the State establish a reservation of 2,000 acres, to be tocated in those 
counties which will best demonstrate forest growing. They must prove 
to the State that it is a profitable investment, and then leave the matter 
to the citizens and the investments of the State. This waste land should 
be No. 1 fruit growing land.. Perhaps most of you know as much about 
that as I do, and maybe more. Why isn’t that waste land in Indiana 
No. 1 fruit growing land? If it is, and it can be purchased at from three 
to eight dollars an acre, why is it not a profitable investment? I find 
this difficulty, however. This waste, broken land is not suited to the 
retention of moisture, and wherever the forests have been removed the 
land is practically worthless; it produces nothing simply because of lack 
of moisture. It is bordering on the same state of affairs that exist in 
Austria. Several centuries ago Austria was one of the richest wooded 
countries in Burope. Those forests have all been removed. The removal 
has made these lands absolutely worthless; it has destroyed their fertility. 
In so far as forestry will demonstrate whether that is a fact or not, it 
ought to go hand in hand with fruit growing. I suggest to the members 
of this organization that they go hand in hand with the State Board of 
Forestry in the matter of experimenting with fruit growing on these 
lands. We ought to have in the State of Indiana a great commercial fruit 
growing interest, instead of having the growing of fruit confined to the 
small orchards on the farm for home consumption. Indiana is between 
the thirty-seventh and fortieth latitude, and that ought to make it suitable 
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for fruit growing. If it is a matter of protection, plant your fruit or- 
chards and protect them, and the Board of Forestry will lend you all the 
encouragement it can. 

I thank you for your interest in what I have said. If you have any 
questions to ask, I shall be very glad to answer them; but before I close 
I will say that last year a discussion came up here in regard to the 
catalpa. I have lost no time in investigating the catalpa thoroughly, and 
if the members of this association will send me their addresses I shall 
have sent to them the latest publication from the United States Bureau 
of Investigation of the catalpa. The publication has just been issued, 
and I think it will remove, at once, all questions as to the qualities 
of the catalpa. 


Question: Would you renovate an old piece of woodland? In the 
woodland I refer to there are a few young trees of ash, hickory and ma- 
ple. Can I plant some new timber in there? There are fourteen acres 
in the tract, which is in Madison County. 


Mr. Freeman: Yes, you can plant that in either black locust or 
catalpa or Kentucky coffee tree. Plant 2,000 to 3,000 to the acre. 


Question: In surrounding an orchard with forest trees, what kind of 
trees would you use, and would you plant on all sides of the orchard or 
on two sides only? 


Mr. Freeman: That will have to be answered generally. That de- 
pends somewhat, of course, on circumstances. Our severe storms come 
from almost a definite direction. The majority of the plantings are on 
the north, south and west. I should say the west and southwest would 
be the preferable places. What you plant depends on whether you want 
a permanent grove or whether you wish to use the trees for posts. Lo- 
cust, catalpa and coffee tree, and, mingled with them, oaks and elms and 
maples, make a good grove. In time you can cut the locusts and catalpas 
out, and leave the others for a permanent protection. You can use the 
ones you cut out for posts. 


Question: Is the Kentucky coffee tree what we have been accustomed 
to calling the “coffee nut tree?” 


Mr. Freeman: The same. 
Question: Is that good for post timber? 


Mr. Freeman: It is No. 1 in contact with the soil. I think it is the 
best timber you can find for posts. If you grow it and let it grow to suit- 
able sizes for posts, which it will do in a short time, it is a No. 1 wood 
for both posts and ties. 
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Question: What about the honey locust? 


_ Mr. Freeman: That is good for post timber, but I would not advise 
any one to grow it. It is too thorny and scraggly. It is unfit for grow- 
ing on this account. 


Mr. Hale, of Connecticut: I have been interested in this discussion 
of forestry in its relation to orchards, and know there are features in it 
of decided value. In a level country, unquestionably a large forest area 
reasonably near orchards is a decided benefit; also along the line of our 
streams for the retention of moisture and giving us a more continuous 
supply of moisture. Yet forests close to an orchard are sometimes in- 
jurious. They do harbor the birds that destroy the insects, but they also 
harbor insects, and I prefer an orchard somewhat removed from a forest. 
Yet unquestionably a well-balanced, symmetrical condition can not be 
maintained without a forest area. That seems to be well settled, and I 
think we have been in this country destroying our wood and timber with 
reckless prodigality, and if we do not have to replant some of our timber 
lands, our children will have to do so. 


The speaker read some statistics about the falling off of the apple 
crop in this State in certain years. That interested me very much. I 
notice that the writer laid the falling off to the destruction of the forests. 
I think there is something wrong with that theory, especially as applied 
to some of the years given in the list. Take 1896, for instance, when we 
had the greatest apple crop of this country. Of course, the next year 
the trees were just taking a loafing spell, and the great falling off, shown 
for that year, was not on account of the destruction of the forests at all. 
The writer of the paper was thinking of the destruction of the forests, 
and didn’t know anything about orchards. We get our minds on one 
thing, and are apt to forget other things. Nevertheless, I am in hearty 
sympathy with a plan for the conservation of the forests of this country 
and the replanting of tracts that have become waste. 


James Little: In these meetings we should try to instruct the people, 
not from theory, but from our own experiences. We can read a great 
many things in books that do not werk out in practice. Last year I talked 
about the catalpa. I learned from the people in the “Pocket.” I was 
among them for weeks. I am a friend of the catalpa; I think it is a 
good tree. I think I have the oldest trees in central Indiana, and some of 
them are large enough to make sawlogs. A great deal has been said about 
the durability of timber. The catalpa was spoken of in this connection; 
also the mulberry, the locust, the coffee nut and others. I want to call 
your special attention to one variety of timber which, I am positive, has 
no equal in America for durability. I refer to the Osage orange. I have 
had Osage orange trees planted on my place for twenty-five to thirty 
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years, and I can show stakes that have been in the ground twenty years 
that are still perfectly sound. The Osage orange is easily grown. If you 
will plant the trees thick at the start, the trees will send the growth 
up and make nice fence posts. The Osage orange is not affected by any 
insect pests that I know of. It makes better posts than any other wood 
I know of; they are like steel. You can set them down deep enough 
in the ground to support a wire fence. There is a great deal of oil in 
this wood. 


Mr. Zion: I believe I have a scheme to solve the forestry problem in 
- the State of Indiana. I am glad to hear another friend here advocating 
it. I refer to the growing of Osage orange trees. In planting an 
orchard of fifty acres, I felt that to make it a success it should be 
protected, so I put in eighty rods of hedge fence on the east, 
making two rows. On the north I planted 160 rods; on the west, 
eighty rods more. Now I am going to give you my experience, which is 
all in line with the statistics given by Professor Freeman. In my orchard, 
this season, I had an abundance of apples. Farmers from the prairie 
country came to my orchard for apples; the farmers near timber did not 
have to buy apples; they had plenty in their own orchards. There is not 
an intelligent man in this State that has not arrived at the conclusion 
that something must be done to stop the vandalism that is destroying all 
our beautiful Indiana trees. I see the absolute necessity of this. I am 
satisfied that we never can get the people of the State of Indiana to 
plant trees and grow forests to take the place of those that were de- 
stroyed. That can not be done, and we are wasting our time when we 
talk of this farmer or that farmer planting forests. I have grown ten 
bushels of pears on a Keiffer pear tree thirteen years old and sold them 
for one dollar a bushel, and yet people will not plant Keiffer pears. Now 
a man that will not plant that kind of tree will not plant forest trees. 
The heaviest land owners we have in my part of the State are greedy 
for money, and they are destroying their beautiful groves. One man in 
my neighborhood destroyed a beautiful one that I would not have taken 
$500 for. The price of stove wood has gone up, and I am afraid that 
will tempt many other farmers to like acts of vandalism. 

The first thing to do in the way of helping us to protect the orchards 
of the State is to remove the law from the statute books that makes In- 
diana herself a great vandal in the destruction of forests. Last season, 
when my neighbors failed to have corn crops, I had forty bushels to the 
arce on my farm. People say it is ten degrees cooler while passing 
through my farm than through my neighbors’, on account of the groves’ 
on my place. They also say it is warmer in the winter on account of 
the shelter afforded by the groves. It is not necessary to have trees a 
hundred feet high to give this effect. You can grow leaves on a hedge 
fence as well as on a large tree. I expect a great profit from my hedge 
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fences. In a few years I expect they will bring me a great many hun- 
dred dollars. . 

However, I was speaking of the law that should be removed from the 
statute books. I refer to the law that says you can not plant a hedge 
fence between your farm and your neighbor’s farm, or, if you do, you 
must cut it down to five feet in height. I am in favor of having that 
law removed. We should have a better law than that in reference to 
partition fences. No better law can be put upon our statute books than 
to allow each man to plant his part of the line fence in a hedge if he 
wishes. If I have a line fence of 200 rods between my neighbor on the 
right and myself, I want to be allowed to plant my hundred rods of it 
with hedge fence if I wish. I have gone along the line and planted a 
hedge fence and stretched wires along this. Some people try to use the 
hedges for fences without anything else, and then say they are a failure 
because they will not keep the hogs and cattle in. : 

Then take the highways of the country. You will notice, if you travel 
about, that most of the hedge fences are being removed. If we can get 
a law passed that will allow a man to build his partition fences right 
to the line, think of the great Osage orange hedges that will soon spring 
up. And they will be found the most profitable thing you can plant on 
your farm. I calculate that in a period of fifteen years these hedge 
fences will pay me fifteen dollars an acre. The average farmer can not 
conceive of the expense posts will be in the future, and, as our brother 
has said, there is nothing like a hedge post. In twelve years I am going 
to have good, thick posts by planting the hedges in two rows, breaking 
joints. You can look at my hedges, and every two or three feet you 
will see a splendid post. 


Mr. Henby: -I see that some prominent professors in Ohio say the 
Osage orange hedge is the worst harbor for San Jose scale and other 
insects. They say the birds distribute the scale over the country from 
these hedges, and claim they are one of the main sources from which the 
insects are distributed. They do not confine their condemnation to Eng- 
lish sparrows; they say all kinds of birds are distributing these insects. 


Mr. Amos Garretson: Professor Freeman spoke of a solution with 
which to spray the maple trees for the borers. Would that spray be 
dangerous to use on the peach and apple trees? 


Mr. Freeman: It will not hurt any tree. Of course, you need only 
spray the body of the tree. If you will send to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., they will send you a publication on insecti- 
cides and sprays. I would like to have a number of you give me your 
names for the publication I have mentioned. 


The Osage orange is all right. It is as good a tree for posts as you 
can get; so is the catalpa, but that is not a question of forestry. We 
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have 747 factories in this State that are purchasing over eighty per cent. 
of their timber outside of the State, and sixty-three of them use second- 
growth hickory, oak and ash—not to exceed twenty years’ growth. Over 
forty of them write me that they are going to remove from the State 
unless something is done to grow second growth ash, oak and hickory. 
That is the problem of forestry to many, to provide wood for our factories 
and to make the waste lands of the State profitable. The others I eall 
side lines. Ornamental shade trees, post trees and such things are side 
lines. I do not particularly like Osage orange trees, and would not have 
them on my place unless I planted them on waste places for posts. How 
many of you know what distance from its trunk an Osage orange will 
absorb the moisture? 


Mr. Zion: I know that is often brought up. I do not know how far - 
it will absorb the moisture, but I do know that my neighbor says his 
wheat was better near this hedge last year, because it kept the moisture 
in the ground. I know it is not good for corn, but I grow splendid timo- 
thy right up to the hedge. 


Mr. W. W. Stevens: Some seem to think it is a very profitable tree 
to grow. I should like to have you tell us how close they should be 
planted. 


Mr. Freeman: Not more than five feet each way. That will give 
you over 2,000 trees to the acre. Planting them close prevents their 
branching, and they give you straight, long posts. The growth of the 
Osage orange, however, is not nearly so rapid as the catalpa. 


Mr. Zion: In my locality, we would consider it a loss to plant them 
so far apart as that. 


Mr. Freeman: You do not have them in considerable areas. In sin- 
gle rows you may plant them as close as sixteen inches. If you are 
going to plant an acre in a block, how far would you plant them apart? 


Mr. Zion: In rows four feet apart and eight inches in the rows, and 
cultivate them for two years. 


Mr. Little: While I think it is very profitable to plant trees to raise 
posts, I doubt very much whether it would be profitable for a man to 
give a large portion of his land to it. 


Mr. J. A. Burton: We have a very important program for tomorrow, 
and that all may be heard from, I move that the President appoint a 
timekeeper for tomorrow, and that each member be limited to a discus- 
sion of three minutes on each subject. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Stevens appointed the following committees: 
23 —Board of A. 
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On Resolutions—James Troop, C. A. Howland and Mrs. R. H. New- 
man. 


On President’s Address—J. M. Zion and Amos Garretson. 
On Fruit Exhibits—W. C. Reed, H. H. Swaim, Joseph C. Ratliff. 
Auditing Committee—L. B. Custer and Snead Thomas. 


It was moved that a Committee on Fees and Salaries be appointed. 
The motion was seconded and earried. 


On motion, the meeting was then adjourned, to meet at 7:30 p. m. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Wednesday, December 3, 7:30 p. m. 


The second session was called to order at 7:30 p. m. by President W. 
W. Stevens. 


A telegram from Hon. William H. Barnes, Secretary of the State 
Horticultural Society of Kansas, was read, announcing that on account 
of illness he could not be present. 


President Stevens: We are all sorry, I am sure, that Mr. Barnes ean 
not be with us. Mr. Hale, of Connecticut, has kindly consented to talk 
this evening on the subject, “Horticulture,’ in Mr. Barnes’ place. I 
now have the pleasure of introducing to you Hon. J. H. Hale, of Con- 
aecticut. 


The members present applauded as Mr. Hale came forward to speak. 


HORTICULTURE, 


BY HON. J. H. HALE, OF CONNECTICUT. 


It is not always best to applaud the speaker until after he is through. 
I am brought here unexpectedly to take the place of Mr. Barnes, and to 
talk on his subject, and I suppose I must talk as Mr. Barnes would have 
talked if he had been here. Your applause before you have heard me 
speak on Mr. Barnes’ subject reminds me of something that happened 
in Georgia. I have a fruit farm in Georgia, and we have a number of 
the colored brothers employed, and consequently get close to them. A 
Massachusetts friend came down there to visit me a few years ago, and, 
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of course, was much interested in everything, and after he had looked 
over the farm, he then went out to study the negro. We have a little 
town there of about 3,500, but we have in that town seven or eight col- 
ored churches, and some others outside of the town. Going out to a little 
country village, my Massachusetts friend ran across a little old church. 
An old darkey was sweeping the church, and, of course, my friend began 
asking questions, after the manner of his kind. He asked the denomina- 
tion of this particular church, how large an attendance it had, and finally 
asked who was the pastor. The old darkey said he was. Then my friend 
went on asking more questions, asked the number in the Sunday-school, 
and finally came to the inevitable Yankee question, ‘How much salary 
do you get? 

“Well, sir,” replied the darkey, ‘Ise been a-preaching to these niggers 
for two years, and Ise had just ten dollars in money.” 

“What!” said my friend, ‘only ten dollars? Why, it is a shame to let 
you work that length of time for ten dollars.” 

Here the old darkey broke in and said, ‘But hold on, Cap’n; you 
ain’t never heard me preach, is you?’ 

You have never heard me talk yet, but I am glad to be with you this 
evening, and shall do my best to talk as Mr. Barnes would have talked 
had he been here. 

My first regret is that the hall is not better filled, and my second re- 
gret is that there are not more young people here. The very life of the 
State itself depends upon the young people. You farmers and fruit grow- 
ers who have come here from a distance should have brought your boys 
and girls with you, if you have any, and if you have none of your own, 
you should have brought some of your neighbors’ boys and girls. We 
want the young people in all of these meetings. I was born on a farm, I 
have lived on a farm all my life, and if I ever die I expect to die on a farm 
—but I am in no hurry for that part, because I enjoy agriculture in every 
part of it, and horticulture in particular, because that has been my life 
work. It seems to me there is no place on earth where a man or a 
woman can get so much enjoyment out of life as in close contact with 
the soil, if they will but open their eyes and their souls to absorb the 
good that is there. But the trouble is that, as a rule, we work too hard. 
If I was a preacher, and was going out to preach on ten dollars for two 
years, I would take up the subject of judicious laziness. I would urge 
farmers not to work quite so hard with their muscles, and work harder 
with their brains. Then they would get more profit and more enjoyment 
out of the farm. 

The subject which I am to talk about, “Horticulture,” is rather a 

broad one, but is of particular interest to me as a farmer, because, when 
“ you come to think of it—and the ladies, perhaps, will appreciate this— 
the produce of the tree and vine is the only production of Mother Barth 
that comes to us all ready for food. All the other products of the farm 
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have to go through some process of milling or killing before it is ready 
for food. This is coming to be understood by the housewife. She is 
finding that she can feed her family largely on fruit and keep them more 
healthy than on any other food. During the peach season in the South 
we employ a number of little darkies. They come without any commis- 
sary, and we feed them. We issue certain rations to them, and they do 
their own cooking. One boy came there with two of his sisters, put up 
a camp, and for the first week came regularly for his rations. The 
regular ration of meat is six pounds a week; he wanted ten. The young 
lady in the office who kept the accounts told him he would not have 
much coming to him on payday if he ate so much meat, but he said. 
“You see, Miss, we is eating so much fruit we has to eat more grease 
to keep us healthy.” That, a reverse order of things, but shows how 
one may look at it. 

Fruit is already finished as perfect food as it comes from the tree 
and the vine, and people are coming to appreciate that more and more. 

Now, friends, I am afraid I shall ramble in my subject more than 
Mr. Barnes would if he were speaking, but I can not help it. { am 
afraid my discourse will resemble the furrow plowed by the old darkey 
of whom Booker Washington tells this story: 

A farmer took one of the darkeys on the place out to a field he wished 
to have plowed. He wanted the furrows to be nice and straight, so he 
pointed to an old white cow that was standing at a knoll at one end of 
the field, and told the man that if he would head straight for her he 
would have a nice furrow. After a while he came back to see the result, 
and found a furrow that wandered all over the field. He began to storm 
about it, and asked the darkey how he happened to make such a furrow. 
The darkey answered that as soon as he began to plow the old cow began 
to move, and he had kept the plow headed for her as he had been told. 

Now I shall try to head for Barnes’ subject, and you must not blame 
me if I finish up without a very straight furrow. But to go back to the 
subject of fruit as food. You know the more beautiful fruit is the more 
quickly we sell it, provided it is also good. People are demanding more 
and better things all the while. In 1890 I had charge of the horticultural 
census of the United States. We had five special investigations that had 
never been made before. The first was floriculture. That is the one I 
wish to speak of now. As there had been no start made in this line until 
that time, I got the Secretary of the Interior to allow me to go back—if 
not to the beginning of creation, at least to the beginning of this country. 
We found out that previous to 1800 there were but three commercial 
florists’ establishments in the United States. In the next ten years not 
more than ten were added to this number. In 1850 there were less than 
200 florists’ establishments in the United States. From 1870 to 1880 the 
number increased by hundreds, and from 1880 to 1890 by thousands. 
After we had located the florists, we got out a schedule of inquiries and 
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asked them a lot of things about their business. Then we sifted down 
the information we secured. Now, there are dollars and cents in the point 
I am making. We found there was consumed in the United States in 
1890 more than $12,000,000 worth of cut flowers and about the same 
amount of bedding plants. Nearly $25,000,000 was paid by the people of 
the United States to adorn their homes, their persons and their grounds. 
We found that all classes of people were buying flowers. You know, 
there was a time when people never bought fiowers except for a wedding, 
a funeral or some other merry-making in the family. Now all classes of 
people are buying flowers. In the factory villages and all other towns, 
large and small, we find little florist establishments, and we were told 
that the workers in the factory villages were often among the best cus- 
tomers. Perhaps the workingman’s wife would go to market with two 
dollars, and instead of investing the whole sum in vegetables and meats, 
twenty-five cents would be spent for flowers. That woman had learned 
what the best horticulturists learned long ago, that you can nourish peo- 
ple through their eyes. There is once in a while a man who will say: 
“Oh, give me the grub; I don’t care how you serve it up!” We found, as 
the people became more and more cultured and refined in their tastes, 
they became larger consumers of fruits and fiowers. We found by study- 
ing the statistics of education, and other moral statistics showing the 
higher elevation of the people in different sections of the country, that 
just as they went up in the scale of intelligence and refinement, so they 
became greater consumers of flowers. Show me from the census a com- 
munity where the people did not buy many flowers, and I will show you 
a place where intelligence and refinement are at a low ebb. 

If people will buy beautiful flowers, how much more will they buy 
beautiful fruit? As a business proposition, there is money in the culture 
not only of good fruit, but of beautiful fruit, and the more beautiful we 
can make our fruit the more people will buy; and if it is as good as it is 
beautiful we will keep their pocketbooks open and will get more and 
more money. 

The increase of wealth and population in this country is something 
‘tremendous. There has also been a tremendous increase in the earning 
power of our working people. Of course, we often hear people say that 
a few are getting enormously rich and the masses are getting poorer. 
That is not so. As a whole, this great country is growing in wealth. 
Take, for example, my own city of Hartford, Conn. When I was a boy 
I was interested in fruit culture, and there was only one dealer in fruits 
in that city, and that was only forty years ago. I mean by this, of course, 
a place where you could buy fruit in variety regularly. In Hartford 
County at that time there were but two commercial small fruit growers, 
and one had a quarter and the other a half acre for growing it. I heard 
one of these men tell a neighbor one day, with a great deal of pride, that 
he had sold six bushels of strawberries that day. Now, with just twice 
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the population in Hartford, they eat in the season a thousand bushels 
of strawberries in a day. In 1812-14, when they wanted to celebrate the 
peace that followed the war of 1812, and were having a big blowout, 
they wanted to make an enormous plum pudding, and could find only 
seventy pounds of raisins in the entire city of New York. Now in Cali- 
fornia in one county they raise 70,000 tons in one year. 

Our apple crop in 1896 was 70,000,000 bushels. Probably our next 
good crop all over this country will exceed 100,000,000 bushels. Twenty 
years ago Georgia had’nt a commercial peach orchard in it; there were 
5,000,000 trees planted last year and 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 will be planted 
the present winter if trees can be had. I know of one nursery alone 
that has turned down an order for over 5,000,000 trees, and no nursery 
in the South has one-half enough trees to supply the demands upon it 
from Georgia the present winter. There are between 10,000,000 and 
15,000,000 trees in that State alone, and they are planting more, because 
the people all over the country want fruit of every class over as long a 
season as possible. Apple planting is also on the boom in many States. 
East and West, for there are hundreds of markets that are not well sup- 
plied all the year around; and yet there is many a fruit grower who will 
tell you that fruit growing does not pay. We have all over New England 
today men with small farms who are growing a variety of crops, but 
ask the average of those farmers if it will pay to plant apple trees, and 
he will say that it does not; that they never get enough out of it in that 
locality to pay. Their way of growing them is to stick a few trees in the 
ground and let them grow as they can. They have no plan for harvesting 
and distribution, and yet, had the apples that were going to waste in 
New England this past year been collected in a group of orchards, there 
would have been 1,000,000 bushels of good apples saved to the market. 

We farmers the country over have been trying to do too many things, 
and not doing any of them well. We farmers are really manufacturers. 
The soil is in a measure the empty factory with some of the raw material 
in it. If we put in other raw material in the shape of seed and plants 
and vines and trees, and put in also the proper labor, we can grind out 
a finished product, just as other factories do. Show me a man who has 
undertaken to manufacture hardware and silk and a whole lot of other 
things in the same factory, and I will show you a failure every time. But 
the man who has put his heart and soul into manufacturing a good plow, 
or a door hinge, a good piece of underwear or a good piece of silk dress 
goods will succeed, because he puts all his energies into one thing, turned 
out a good product and found a market for it. The trouble with our 
horticulturists today is that they scatter too much. The average farmer 
can not be a successful horticulturist. If his interest is in stock breeding 
or in growing certain crops, he will insist upon it that he can not do 
the pruning at the right time because something else interferes, and so 
his fruit raising is a failure. But men who take the opportunities that 
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are before them today, in the fruit raising business, men who study the 
conditions of soil and climate, can make a success of it. A gentleman 
was asking me today about buying land for an orchard, and I told him 
to buy land near his home, near the place where he was born—that that 
was the best for him to have. I told him he knew all the local con- 
ditions and could handle the orchard there more successfully than any- 
where else. I said, however, that if the soil and the climate are not at 
all suitable that he would have to pull out and go where they were; but if 
he could manage it at all, to take the land near his own home, combining, 
if possible, commercial horticulture with the best sort of home life, for 
there is where one of the greatest opportunities of horticulture lies, in 
getting out of the soil those things that will give ourselves and our 
families immediate enjoyment. The laying out of home grounds, the 
planting of trees and shrubs suitable to those conditions, is a source of 
the greatest enjoyment to any family who tries it. Make the home sur- 
roundings a beautiful park-like effect. Do away with the unsightly piles 
of rubbish that so often disfigure the surroundings of a farm home. 
Making the surroundings beautiful does not always mean the spending of 
a large amount of money. It does not mean so much spending of money 
as it does putting in a little time and thought on the matter. It does not 
mean a landscape gardener nor the expenditure of thousands of dollars, 
but it does mean the expenditure of care and thought as you go along. 
Keep your eyes open and look for the beautiful trees and shrubs that grow 
in your own county; plant them, and do away with the unsightly things 
that surround your home. Do a little here and a little there, and keep 
it up; you will soon be surprised to find that you have a beautiful place. 
Most of the enjoyment of my life has been the planning and beautifying 
of my own home. We hear once in a while about some of our millionaire 
friends spending twenty-five, fifty or one hundred thousand dollars for a 
magnificent painting by some master artist. They hang it on their walls, 
and it is the same old thing today, yesterday, tomorrow and forever; 
but a farm home can get just as beautiful a picture at a much less cost, 
and it is an ever-changing picture throughout the whole year, winter as 
well as summer, if we plan right, for the outlook from many of our 
homes is beautiful, if we only open our eyes to see. 

Of course, somebody will get up and say, “Where is the money in 
that?” Of course, there is none in clear, hard cash, but when you make 
money you spend it to have some fun with, something for the comfort 
and pleasure of self and family, and why not have the enjoyment out of 
these things? If you can make life more beautiful by diverting some of 
your money to your home grounds and surroundings, why, in the name 
of the board of trustees, don’t you do it, for nowhere else can you get 
so much comfort. The opportunity the horticulturist has of building up 
the right kind of a home is beyond estimation. It does not matter where 
you begin, and you need never leave off; you can always be doing some- 
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thing for beauty and improvement. You, in the West, have not been as 
much troubled as we with unsightly fences, and we have had to do more 
grading, but, nevertheless, you have many opportunities and chances for 
development and planting. One of the things I beg every horticulturist 
in Indiana to do is to beautify the home grounds. Get rid of the un- 
sightly farm devilment that is almost always in the back yard, and 
sometimes in the front yard, and have in its place large beds of beautiful 
flowers. The beds should be generous, not those little beds the women 
of the family have to dig up themselves with a trowel, but large, generous 
beds. Plant in them the common kind of flowers, and have quantities 
of them, so that all through the growing season you can have them by 
the bushel, not only to adorn your own home, but to give to every tramp 
and traveler that comes along. You will bless them and bless your- 
selves by doing this. 

Now, I don’t know where Barnes would have gone on from this 
point if he had been here. 


Member: He would have ‘followed the white cow. 


Mr. Hale: That reminds me of another story. A lot of people living 
up in a block got into a row. It was one of those general family rows, 
and it got into court. An old Irish lady was testifying, and whenever 
they asked her ua question she would begin and tell of all the 
troubles and quarrels that had occurred in the past two years. Finally 
the lawyer said: ‘Madam, we don’t want any more of this. We want 
you to give us definite answers. We want you to say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ as the 
case may be. What the court wants to do is to locate the stairs in that 
house. In what direction do those stairs run?’ ‘Well, yer Honor,” she 
said, “if they are going to pin me down so close as that, I will just say, 
when I am downstairs they run up, and when I am upstairs they run 
down.” That’s the way with me. 

I am a believer in the possibilities of horticulture in America as a 
pleasurable life and a profitable life. I further have a reasonable 
degree of common sense in some things—not in all; at least Mrs. Hale 
says so—and I believe a man or woman should be all the time engaged 
in some business that is pleasurable. I do not believe that a man or 
a woman should get up every morning and go to work that is a drudgery. 
Of course, stern duty will at times compel us to put our shoulders to the 
wheel and do our work wherever we find it; but, so far as possible, every 
man and every woman should do work that is pleasurable. And if we 
live on farms we can make our work pleasurable. Is not the farm where 
most of us go at last for pleasure? Did you ever hear of a man turning 
doctor, preacher or lawyer for fun? I never did. Did you ever hear of 
a man who had broken down his health by overwork taking up any of 
those trades? I never did. Did you ever hear of a man who had made 
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so much money that he wanted to give up business and enjoy himself ° 
taking up any of those professions? No; they all come back to the good 
_ old farm for rest and recreation and health. Now, why don’t we, who 
are on the farms, get this health and happiness out of them that every- 
body sees in farm life—that is, everybody except the farmer? Because 
the farmer is too often engaged in a work that he does not love. Now, 
if you know any one who does not love his work on the farm, who does 
not love to see the trees and vines and shrubs grow, who does not love 
the stock and the fowl he takes care of and trains, you had better tell 
him to get off the farm as soon as possible, and come to town and go to 
doctoring or preaching and leave the farms to the people who love them. 
If you love to cultivate an orchard and prune it and spray it and care 
for it, whether it bears dollars or not, you will go into the work and take 
as good care of it when it does not yield as when it does. In the long 
run, you will get money out of it. You must love the fruit and flowers 
you cultivate if you would be successful with them. You must lovingly 
eare for them all the way through if you would develop them to their 
highest possibilities. Then when it comes to perfection, gather it care- 
fully and at the right time. Take it to some proper place, assort it and 
then pack it in new, neat, white, attractive packages, packing as care- 
fully in the bottom and in the middle of the packages as on the top, pack 
it jam full, with the very poorest of the fruit in the whole package on 
top, and then say to the commission man: ‘‘These goods are all right all 
the way through, from top to bottom; they are honestly grown and hon- 
estly handled. Now, try and make your customers pay fifty per cent. 
more for it than for the other stuff you have there.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think Barnes at this point would quit talking and 
give the rest of you a chance to ‘‘sass” back a little and ask some ques- 
tions. I think I have rambled around after that white cow enough, and 
have made a pretty crooked furrow, and I thank you for not having gone 
out. The door has been open all the time, so you certainly could have 
escaped if you had wanted to. 


Mr. Burton: Dropping the subject of fruit for a moment, I should 
like to call attention to one subject Mr. Hale touched upon, that is, having 
fun out of our work and being happy in doing our work. I think we should 
all try his plan. If it was my business to carry the hod, I should try to 
feel like the Irishman who wrote back to his friends at home that this 
was the best country to work in. He said that all he had to do was to 
carry bricks up to the top of the building and there was a man up there 
who did the work. How happy we would be if we could all look at our 
work in that way. This is not the case with all our farmers. We ought 
to give more attention to this subject of enjoyment. I am afraid all farm- 
ers do not appreciate the fact that it is a grand thing to live on a farm. 
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And surely we ought to be happy on our farms, for they are giving us 
our living. 


Mr. Flick: I would like to emphasize one point that Mr. Hale has 
brought out, that of loving the things with which you work. We are all 
acquainted with a gentleman who has been here today, who formerly 
had a little farm north of the city. We, who know him, all remember 
the magnificent quinces he raised there, the largest that have ever been 
shown in our State. I could not begin to raise such fruit as he did. At 
one time I thought I would find out the secret of his success by paying 
him a visit and seeing how he cared for his fruit. I went out there, and 
as I approached his place I looked over the fence and saw him at work. 
His trees and bushes were loaded with fruit, and as he went through the 
rows, I could almost fancy that he was talking to them and saying: “You 
have done well this year; you have beautiful fruit.”” He looked like a 
man among his children. He loved every plant and tree and bush on 
that plot of ground, and, in consequence, he gave them the best care and 
attention that he could. You have all seen the effects of his work. We 
ought to love our work, for unless we do we will not have much suc- 
cess. I have trees growing in my orchard that, when I see how grandly 
they have responded to my care, I feel like patting and caressing them. 
I don’t know whether I hold communion with them, but there certainly is 
a feeling of close interest between myself and the trees. The trees bear 
beautiful fruit; I admire beautiful fruit and the tree which produces it, 
and I like to put it in nice packages. I often regret to see it go, but I 
need the money it brings. I believe we ought to get more enjoyment 
than we do out of our work, and I believe we can do this if we look at 
the matter right. 


Mr. Hale: I think our Secretary is right when he says he communes 
with his fruit trees. We can not but know that there is a soul-life there, 
or something there that we are a part of and that they are a part of, 
and that all are parts of a great whole. : 


President Stevens: We are under great obligations for Mr. Hale’s 
talk tonight. The next topic on our program is “Women in Floriculture 
and Horticulture,’ by Mrs. Sylvester Johnson. 
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WOMEN IN FLORICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 


BY MRS. SYLVESTER JOHNSON. 


We are told that in the first garden there grew everything that was 
useful and beautiful. It was planned and planted by the divine hand. 
The best there was to give—indeed, the best that could have been given— 
a rural home. 

The love of home and the beautiful are ours by divine inheritance. 
And there is no home so humble or so small but that its beauty may be 
enhanced and it be made more attractive by its outdoor surroundings. 
Woman, who is the homekeeper, with her love of neatness and order, is 
well fitted for the cultivation of flowers and the adornment of her 
grounds and garden. It is her province to extend her domain beyond 
the four walls of her house out into the fresh air and sunshine, which 
are so health-giving and necessary. Nothing can be more ennobling than 
the cultivation of our gardens and flowers. We see so many wonderful 
things in the mechanism of flowers, and they help us to look away from 
nature unto nature’s God, and we silently worship Him. 

I feel that I can say very little, if anything, to this audience tonight 
of benefit, but if I could reach the ear of the poor mother, who, per- 
chance, has only a narrow bit of ground in city or village that is often so 
unsightly, I would speak to her of the benefits she and her family might 
receive by the careful cultivation of this ground. And she would be sur- 
prised at the amount of vegetables that she could have by utilizing all 
that she could possibly spare. She could have early vegetables and others 
that are so necessary for her family use. I would ask her to border 
ler little paths with flowers and have vines over the walls. I was going 
to say that she could have common flowers, but there are no common 
flowers; all are beautiful, from the commonest flower beneath our feet 
to the -most expensive. The mother, with her outdoor surroundings, 
would give a better inheritance to her children. 

And having taught her children the love and care of each germ, blos- 
som and fruitage, they, too, would be tenderer and purer, and something 
better, and each, in time, would go out to make better homes for them- 
selves. : 

Flowers, as I have said, are within the reach of all who love them 
and take enough interest in them to care for them. I will speak first of 
vines. They are so beautiful and occupy so little room, with the sweet- 
scented blossoms of the young honeysuckle, climbing roses, the passion 
vine, with its wonderful flowers and ivylike leaves, all together go to 
make a veritable Eden of our homes. 
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Then there are the perennials that should not be forgotten. With 
what interest in the early springtime we look for the little germs bursting 
through the leafy mold. The peony with its scarlet beans, the tulip 
and the snowdrop, and the’ old fashioned pinks that we so seldom see now 
since the carnation has supplanted them—these flowering roots are con- 
cealed now for a time with winter’s kindly mantle which will soon dis- 
appear and lo! our flowers will come forth again in all their beauty and 
fragrance. 

I need scarcely mention the annuals that we are all so well acquainted 
with, of every hue, fashion and color. The plain white petunia is such 
a beautiful flower and so easily grown that it deserves attention. I 
planted them beside the verandas, the doorsteps and other places, and 
they scented the yard with their fragrance. I shall watch in the early 
spring for their coming again. The Drummond phlox and verbena, too, 
are fine for the yard. Then the cannas and the callas, but I must not 
linger to speak of others that come trooping up as if they each one said, 
“T, too, am worthy of mention.” 

Dear friends, let us each one do what we can toward having these 
beautiful children of the sunshine and rain about us, and let us kindly 
distribute to those who have none as far as we have opportunity. 


Aaron W. Morgan: I certainly want to endorse all that has been said 
on this subject. It is evident to any one who is interested in this line of 
work that it exerts an influence which it is impossible to over estimate. 
Twenty-two years ago, in the State of Illinois, I became a horticulturist, 
a florist and a landscape gardener. Previous to that time I had mined 
coal. For years and years I never saw anything of the beauties of nature, 
except that now and then I would see an impression of a beautiful fern 
between the slates. But I loved nature, and after a while I went to a 
greenhouse and bought a beautiful plant. My knees were coming through 
my clothes and my feet through my shoes at that time, and my wife 
asked me why I had -not bought clothes instead of flowers. But I loved 
the flowers, and was not happy until I began to grow them. It is said 
that man should live under his own vine and fig tree. I was pleased with 
the suggestion that we should not have small flower beds, but large, 
generous ones, in fact, that the flowers should be planted almost by the 
acre. Why should we do this? Not for ourselves alone, but to give to 
our friends and to every wayfarer. What is better to give to a person 
who is ill or shut up for any reason, than a beautiful bouquet? Often 
that is better for an invalid than a visit from the doctor. It seems to 
me there is more money spent in Indianapolis for fruit and flowers than 
for anything else in the market. And we are simply in the beginning 
of the culture of fruits and flowers. If I had money today to invest I 
would rather put it in fruit than to invest in any other department of 
industry. I know of nothing better or more elevating than to go into a 
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business of that kind. The growing of fruits and flowers and having 
them about will make any one better and nobler. 


Mr. Johnson: On going home this evening I found this letter on my 
table: 


Albion, Ind., December 2, 1902. 
S. Johnson, Irvington, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—I can not be at the State Horticultural meeting to-morrow. 
and there is a subject I would like to have thoroughly discussed, that of 
“Commercial Orchard.’ Of four or five of the best varieties for that 
purpose Noble County made selection of the four following varieties: 
Baldwin, Jonathan, Ben Davis and York Imperial. I am not satisfied with 
Ben Davis, I think we will have to discard it. It is too poor in quality 
and the people are going back on it. Can’t you bring this subject forward 
and have it discussed. I meant to have written Mr. Flick, but put it 
off too long. Hope this will reach you in time for the meeting, and also 
hope you may have a successful meeting. 

Respectfully yours, 
WM. TALBERT, 
Albion, Ind. 


President Stevens: Can any one give Mr. Talbert the information he 
asks for? What variety of apples would be most desirable in a commer- 
cial orchard? I think some of our local fruit growers should answer 
this. I should like to hear from Mr. Burton. 


Mr. Burton: I am afraid I am not competent to answer that question, 
because our different localities differ so radically. If I say the Grimes is 
the best, possibly it may be getting too far north. If I say the Ben Davis, 
why there are hundreds of reasons why we should not raise that variety; 
there are too many raised now. It is working much against our fruit 
business, because those who buy Ben Davis apples can live half a winter 
on a bushel, whtre they would eat ten bushels of Rome Beauties or 
Grimes. I shall ask Mr. Swaim or Mr. Henry to answer that letter; they 
are from the northern part of the State. 


President Stevens: 1 think the gentleman wants a variety to take the 
place of the Ben Davis. He is not partial to the Ben Davis at all, and he 
wants to know what this Society would suggest instead of that variety. 


Mr. Swaim: I am not sure of my own mind in regard to the Ben 
Davis. I think Mr. Burton is right when he says there are too many of 
them raised now. When we raise a fruit that is inferior in quality and 
put it on the market we do the trade an injustice. I do know, however, 
that we frequently get the Ben Davis to hang on the trees during years 
when we do not get much else. The Winesap is apt to be a little too 
small in the northern part of the State to be profitable. They do not 
grow as large as they do in the southern part of Indiana. Grimes does 
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very well; it is a very satisfactory apple with one exception, it ripens too 
early. The Hubbardston is a good apple, with the same fault that 
Grimes has for growing in the northern part of Indiana—it ripens a little 
too early. I don’t care to say it excels the Grimes—I like them both. 
They are both good producers, but not very hardy trees. 


Mr. Johnson: What apple sells best in your part of the State? 
Mr. Swaim: Any one of them will sell. 
Mr. Burton: Any objections to the Jonathan? 


Mr. Swaim: The Jonathan is like the Winesap up there, it is hard to 
get them to grow large enough. I am watching with some little anxiety 
to see how the Mammoth Black Twig is going to do in that section. If 
that tree will produce well I think it will make a good tree to plant. It 
is a question whether they will produce enough to be profitable. 


Mr. Burton: Do you think you need a new good apple? 


Mr. Swaim: Yes. We need an apple that has the quality of the 
Grimes and the Hubbardston and the bearing and keeping qualities of 
the Ben Davis. We have apples of a good quality and apples that are 
good bearers, but they are not combined in one variety. 


Mr. Grossman: What do you think of the Smith Cider for our section? 


Mr. Swaim: I have seen it growing, but do not know much about it. 
I have seen the York Imperial and the Ravenstein, all bearing nicely 
and apparently doing well. The trees looked healthy. I have not grown 
them’ myself, so can not speak of them from experience. 


Mr. Johnson: Does your view coincide with his that the people are 
going back on the Ben Davis? 


Mr. Swaim: No. 


Mr. Hoffman: The Grimes was not very good this year. Smith Cider 
was, but I have never had an apple from which I made so much money 
as I have out of the Ben Davis. People will “cuss” it, but they will buy 
it. I have over 3,000 bushels of the Ben Davis on hand now, and I 
expect to sell every one of them. The White Pippin is one of our best 
apples. But this year Willow Twig, Smith’s Cider and Ben Davis were 
my principal apples. If I had to make a living from growing Winesaps 
I should have starved to death long ago. They have never been a success 
in my part of the State. 


Mr. Burton: Let us not ignore the statement that people are growing 
tired of the Ben Davis. Last year I sold a man my apples, including the 
Ben Davis; this year he came back and I sold him two carloads of apples, 
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and he said emphatically, “I shall not buy any of the Ben Davis apples.” 
I shipped two carloads to New Albany two weeks ago, and the buyer 
said he lost money on the Ben Davis, and that he would not buy any more 
of them. i 


Mr. Buker: I would suggest that instead of Ben Davis the Wagener; 
it is a fair apple and produces well. The objection to it is that it is like 
a dwarf and does not live long. In the northern part of Indiana the 
Rome Beauty is a good apple. It is of good quality. I think there have 
already been enough of the Ben Davis planted, and I suggest that we now 
plant some of the varieties that have been mentioned during this dis- 
cussion. 


The meeting was then adjourned to meet at 10 o’clock a. m., Decem- 
ber 4th. 


THIRD SESSION. 


Thursday Morning, December 4, 1902. 


The fourth session was called to order at 10 o’clock a. m., by Presi- 
dent Stevens. 

Secretary Flick: I would like to state again that we want the en- 
rollment of every person who has attended the meetings, whether they 
are members or not. Of course, we want your membership. Our mem- 
bership is not large enough. We ought to have a membership of 1,000, 
whereas, we have only 300. Every one who grows fruit, if only for home 
use, ought to be a member of this Society. 

Another thing, I should like to know if you received copies of the 
report of the transactions for 1901? Every member is entitled to one 
report, and we wish you all to have them. They were bound, as usual, 
and were wrapped and mailed, but the postofiice authorities were un- 
certain whether they were mailable at newspaper or letter postage, and 
I am afraid some of them were held up in the Indianapolis postoffice. 

We would like to have at the Secretary’s office the name and address 
of the secretary and president of every organization connected with horti- 
‘culture or floriculture, and especially the commercial fruit growers. I 
have in my hand now a letter from Chicago requesting this information. 
These parties want to buy your fruit, and I could not direct them to 
many fruit growers in Indiana. If I had a complete list of all the fruit 
growers I could help you market your fruit. 


President Stevens: Mr. Hale, of Connecticut, will now speak on 
“Modern Methods of Fruit Culture and. Marketing.” . 
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MODERN METHODS OF FRUIT CULTURE AND MARKETING. 


BY HON. J. H. HALE, CONNECTICUT. 


I am here this morning to talk to you on the subject announced by the 
President. I was here last night in place of Mr. Barnes, but great is the 
newspaper and newspaper reporting, for I see that your city papers state 
that Mr. Barnes, of Kansas, made a splendid address before the Society. 
However, having done some newspaper work myself I know something 
of how these things are done, so we will forgive them this time. 

The subject of the morning, “Apple Culture and Marketing,” is of 
great importance from a financial standpoint, not only to the members of 
this Society but to the State of Indiana, and to every State in this Union 
where apples may be grown, because, say what we -will of other fruit 
crops, the apple is king of them all, it is the one fruit that has a place 
and a market and a demand 365 days in the year. And not only has it a 
place and a market in our own country, but abroad, because it is the one 
fruit we may grow in any one section of the country and market in any 
other section of our own country or in any other section of the world. 
If that is not literally true at the present time it will be in the near 
future. Thanks to refrigeration and modern methods of transportation. 

Now, I have been looking up the apple somewhat and the history of 
its cultivation. Do you know that the first planting of fruit in America 
done on the Atlantic coast was with the idea, not of getting something 
for food, but getting something for drink? Apples and vines were planted 
that the people who settled there might make out of them something to 
drink. All of the original apple orchards of the east were planted mainly 
for producing cider, and no well-regulated Puritan family thought it 
could pull through the winter with less than fifty barrels of cider, and 
some of them needed a hundred barrels, and then they came out dry in 
the spring, both the barrels and the Puritans. With little or no culture 
the trees grew and gave fruit that was good enough for cider. Out of 
this careless production of apples has developed the main body of the 
apple orchards of America. It is only within twenty or twenty-five years 
that people have begun to eat fruit in very large quantities. And with 
the increasing quantity that is eaten has grown up the demand for better 
fruit, better looking fruit, better keeping fruit and fruit of better quality. 
The demand for fine fruit has become such that, at the present time, the 
old time apple orchard, the old time way of handling and marketing its 
product, are back numbers, and the man who attempts to market his 
apples along the lines that our fathers did, might as well give up the 
ghost now as any other time, because sooner or later he must go down 
under the march of progress that demands sound apples and more beauti- 
ful apples and apples put on the market in a better shape. 
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As I said last evening, the successful fruit grower must believe in the 
business and be a lover of fruit growing. The modern apple market is 
going to be largely in the hands of men and women who love apples for 
their own sake and who like to put nice looking fruit on the market. So the 
first requisite to succeed in this business is not the land, is not the variety, 
is not the locality, but the right kind of a man or woman back of the 
job. It is the right man or the right woman that is back of the business 
that will make a success. The spirit of good culture, the spirit of honest 

® packing and marketing must be in the heart of the man or the woman, 

' together with a love for the business and a belief in themselves and their 
apples. Then comes the soil and the location. If you are free to go 
where you will. of course. there are localities where apples can be grown 
better than in others. But if you are tied to the old home, to the old 
surroundings. make the best of the situation. Rolling land, land that is 
well drained of water and air—and air drainage is just as essential to 
good fruit as water drainage—should come first in selecting your loca- 
tion. In a general way I would say, without knowing anything particu- 
larly about it. that your best apple lands in Indiana lie in the rolling 
lands of the southern counties of the State, and not in the north, but you 
can grow good apples in the northern part too. High, well drained, roll- 
ing land is where the finest apples may be grown. The apple will stand 
land of greater natural fertility than any of our tree fruits, and yet, if I 
had my choice I would not care for land in the highest state of fertility; 
that is. land rich in organic fertility so as to make a greater growth of 
wood, if lighter land might be secured under equal conditions. 

Then the land must be well plowed and tilled; in fact, I know of no 
land that can be too well tilled for any crop. Tillage is the great essential 
factor in choice production of any of the products of the soil. I had a 
lesson in that some years ago when I was in California. I visited General 
Bidwell, whom some of you perhaps voted for for President of the United 
States on the Prohibition ticket—and I take this occasion to say that he 
is one of the greatest men who have lived in America. He has in the 
Sacramento Valley one of those great valley farms, rich, black, fertile 
soil. and there he grows the vines and the figs and the apricots and the 
apples by the thousands of acres, and wheat by the tens of thousands of 
acres. Doing business on so large a scale he, of course, has the modern 
implements. He puts in his wheat at a rapid rate, and does it about as 
well as the average wheat grower in America. His farm has 40,000 acres, 
avd adjoining him is a farm of 500 acres owned by a woman. She did 
not have all the modern implements as he had them on his farm, nor did 
she have the money to get them; but with a couple of good mule teams 
the land was plowed, then let fallow a couple of months and cress plowed. 
Then the harrews went over it and tore it up, and then went over it 
again. Then the seed was brushed in. General Bidwell, who got nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, got on an average fifteen bushels of wheat to 
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the acre, and a woman whom you would not let vote got thirty-four: 
bushels to the acre, because she knew how to till her soil. That applies 
to every branch of agriculture. It is just as necessary to prepare the 
land for your apple trees before you put them in as it is to prepare the 
land for any other crop. 

Now comes the question of the trees. I have been growing orchards all 
my life, and I have always been an advocate of a good, thrifty yearling 
tree. Later observation has convinced me that if you want an orchard in 
the quickest manner, if you can get the trees from a nurseryman at six 
years old, that have been two or three times transplanted, or you may 
get them from him at one and two years old if you are not in such a 
hurry, and transplant them in nursery rows for three or four years. At 
our experimental station in Connecticut they planted a twelve acre test 
orchard a few years ago. The main orchard was planted with trees that 
were two years old; but in the experimental nursery of the college, where 
the boys propagated the trees and transplanted and handled them, they 
had all the varieties of trees that were going into the orchard in six- 
year-old trees that had been transplanted two or three times. They were 
so large that usually we would think they were too large to be trans- 
planted at all. But they took some of each variety for the orchard. The 
man in charge put in a few of these larger trees in each row. They 
had the same tillage and culture as the other trees, and they are now 
full bearing, while there is not another tree in the orchard that is doing 
that. I planted some orchards this past year, and I have planted them 
very largely with the older trees. The trees cost more, but don’t stop to 
question the cost when you are planting an orchard. Get the type of tree 
you want, get as good a tree as can be grown, and then pay the nursery- 
man a fair price for it. One of the greatest curses in this orchard busi- 
ness is the planting of cheap trees. We have ground the nurseryman 
down and down and down until he has had to supply trees that will not 
make good orchards. He is not to blame; he will furnish you good trees 
if you are willing to pay for them. Don’t blame him, for the planter has 
encouraged him to cut across lots at every corner in his demand for lower 
prices. Orchardists in this and other States will write to a half dozen 
reputable nurserymen in the country and try to get the trees at the lowest 
possible price. That is wrong. Get the best tree you can get regardless 
of price. What is five or ten cents more on a tree? What does it amount 
to on fifty trees to the acre? Two or three barrels of good apples will 
pay the difference by and by. 

So I say, the foundation of your orchard lies in good trees. It lies 
further in having trees propagated from good stock. This demand for 
cheap trees has led to propagating in the easiest possible manner. I be- 
lieve it is a mistake to propagate from the nursery row. I think we should 
always propagate from bearing trees of known quality. Of course, that 
costs more.. Of course, the nurseryman will do it if the orchardists will 
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pay him for it; but the orchardists claim that it costs too much. If you 
want to breed good hogs or cattle or horses you always hunt for the best 
stock in the country and pay the fees; but when you want to start an 
orchard you hunt for the nurseryman that will give you the largest num- 
ber of trees for the least money, regardless of the stock. Local conditions, 
local handling, climatic conditions, cultivation, and other things have most 
to do with the results of the tree fruiting; but there is a great deal in the 
blood of a bearing tree that is in the habit of fruiting. I have peach trees 
in my orchard that year in and year out give magnificent crops of fruit, 
and there are trees of the same kind in the same row that do not bear 
nearly so well. I think a great deal of this is due to the pedigree of the 
trees, and I am sure I am safe in propagating from the best trees. 

The distance apart at which the trees are planted is another impor- 
tant thing in the growing of an orchard. I do not believe in planting the 
whole orchard at the final distance I intend to have the trees remain. 
If I have decided on forty-five feet as the correct distance, then I want 
to plant at half that distance twice as many trees, with the understanding 
_ that when they have come to touch one another the surplus trees are to 
come out. There is where crops out a very common weakness in human 
nature. We can not quite decide the time when that thinning out process 
should begin. If we have a magnificent crop of apples this year, even 
though the trees are touching, the Devil will say, “Just let them grow for 
another year and you may get one more good crop.” So you let them 
grow another year, and then you have only a fair crop, but you hope you 
will get another good crop the following year, and decide to let them 
stand just one more year. That is a mistake. The only way to get a 
successful orchard is to plant two or three times as many trees to the acre 
as you wish to have finally. Then give a mortgage on the orchard to some 
fellow in town whom you detest, he to foreclose that mortgage as soon as 
those trees begin to touch. Then I think you will be safe. 

By youd culture and pruning this orchard comes into bearing in a 
reasonable number of years, and for four or five years you may get four 
times as many apples to the acre as if the trees were planted the distance 
apart you intend to have them remain. Some orchardists plant them in 
the first place the distance they are to remain, and then plant other crops 
on the ground until they are large enough to bear. That is a mistake. 
You can not do two things well. You can not afford to do this. Some of 
you old bald heads remember in your early days when you were sweet 
on the girls and had one girl in this village and one in another, and you 
had to be very careful not to let one know of the existence of the other. 
But after a while one of the girls always caught on and they both threw 
you over. Now, we of the younger generation know better than that. 
We get one good girl and stick to her. Don’t plant any other crop in your 
orchard if it is apples you want. Plant the trees by double planting, give 
them the best culture possible during the early growing months of the 
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year, April, May, June and July, in this latitude, and then when the trees 
begin to touch, thin them out. After cultivating the ground during these 
months, seed the ground in some cover crop that will protect it from the 
suns of the later months and the cold of the winter. Early in the season 
everlasting cultivation, and late in the season some crop that will cover 
the ground and protect it. I use largely cow peas and clover for this 
purpose, or some other leguminous crop that will gather in the air and 
furnish food for the trees, shade the ground from the sun during the 
later summer months and protect it in the winter. Just as soon, the 
following spring, as the clover begins to grow, begin to plow. Don’t let 
the clover grow, but just as soon as the ground is dry enough to plow, 
get your plow to work, and as soon as you are through plowing, get your 
cultivator and harrow to work. Plow the land as early as possible, and 
then cultivate it over and over and over again, as the good woman in 
California did. Summer prune and fall and winter prune so as to make 
the ideal shape of tree you desire. You can make a tree just as you make 
a chicken coop. The material is there, and by leading buds in the proper 
direction you can build any shape you desire. For the first four or five 
years of the orchard’s life, build the trees as you wish them. Crowd the 
growth early in the season. In six or eight years you have practically 
a well grown orchard that will begin to bear some fruit. 

Then come other problems that have to be worked out. There is no 
reason why apple trees should not bear a good crop every year, except 
occasionally when they get knocked out by extreme climatic conditions. 
It is the natural condition of fruit trees to bear every year. Occasionally, 
of course, they get knocked out, and then the next year they may over- 
bear and tax their strength too much. It is good to bring up a tree as 
you bring up a child, in the way it should go. When the tree begins to 
bear you should begin the habit of thinning. If a tree, the first year, 
attempts to bear ten specimens, I would pick off half of them. The next 
year if it attempted to bear fifty, I would throw away thirty-five of them 
and leave the remaining fifteen evenly distributed over the tree. I would 
do this each year of the tree’s young life so as to produce annual bearing 
habits. 

To me one of the most important things of all—and it is something 
about which little is said—is the summer pruning of an orchard. In all 
our pruning the tendency has been to work for shape, and then if there 
were crowding branches to cut out the weak ones and leave the strong 
branches. I have been practicing the reverse of that. The weak branches 
tend toward fruitfulness, while the strong branches tend toward wood. 
I am growing apples and not wood. Then in the summer, not too early 
and not too late, the pruning should begin. If you prune too early you 
start new buds and branches that will be winter killed. Use your own 
brains as to the time, but summer pruning a little after midsummer should 
always be given. Go into the top of the tree and cut out the strong 
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‘Jeaders.” Don’t just trim them, but cut them out and leave the strength 
to go into the branches. Pruning in the growing season checks the woody 
growth and developes fruit spears. I do not do this in the first five or 
six years of the tree’s life, because then I am building a tree and want 
wood. Now, you want your bearing wood down low; you don’t want 
your apples up in the air where it takes a long ladder to get at them. 
Then in the winter and early spring your regular pruning for the shaping 
of the tree may continue as much as the tree needs, but do the summer 
pruning of taking out the strong wood every year so as to keep the tree 
down and develop the fruit buds. Then you will have a strong develop- 
ment of fruit buds every year. Of course, if for some reason the buds are 
killed one year you will have an overbearing the next, and then you will 
have to do more severe thinning. The apple growing of the future does 
not mean an easy time. The successful fruit grower of the future will 
thin his apples every year, and if the summer pruning and the cultivating 
is properly attended to, he ought to have a good deal of thinning to do. 
It is said to be an expensive process, but it does not cost as much to pick 
small green apples and throw them on the ground for hogs and sheep to 
pick as it does later on to pick up the fruit and sort it out and not havea 
good market for it then because it is not first-class fruit. 

Now we have our apple orchard up to the bearing and fruiting, and 
here comes another thing that is very important to me. The average 
apple orchardist of the past usually began picking apples when enough 
had dropped and the ground was covered. He would then commence to 
pick what was left on the trees, put them in piles on the ground and 
hoped somebody would come along and buy them. After a month or so, 
if nobody came, he sorted them and packed them and disposed of them as 
he could. Apples on a tree never all ripen at the same time. You pick 
tomatoes a few at a time; you pick your ripe strawberries one day. and 
the next come along and pick the next lot that ripens, and the next day 
the same until the berries are all picked. We do the same with peaches 
and other fruit, except apples. We are from fifteen to twenty days get- | 
ting the entire harvest from a peach tree. The apple orchardist, however, 
did not do that way. He waited until a great many apples had dropped, 
and then stripped the tree of what was left. Apples should be picked as 
they mature on a tree. Pick the matured ones one week, next week pick 
what are matured then, and so on until they are all picked. These apples 
are worth more money than if you pick them all at one scoop. The 
modern apple grower is going to pick his apples as they mature, and he 
will be a month or more doing it, because that is the way they mature on 
the trees. ghey 

We are speaking now in a general way of winter varieties. I have not 
touched on the other varieties, and I do not intend to, as that is largely a 
local question. If you live near a large market town, and aim to do a 
local business, you will have to have a variety of apples covering the © 
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whole season, to supply the market. But the large body of us live too far 
away from the markets, and we must gather our fruit and pack it and 
ship it to distant markets. The majority of our money-making apples are 
the long keeping ones. If that is the case we should decide what we are 
going to do with them. It may be best to ship them immediately to 
Europe or to some distant market in our own country. If that is so, 
gather them from the tree carefully, sort them into one, two or three 
grades, as the case-may be, always two grades, usually three. I have 
assumed that every intelligent orchardist has sprayed his trees, and that 
he is producing smooth, fair, handsome apples. Now, the question of 
grading comes in. They should be graded according to size, freedom from 
worms and fungus diseases that cause blemishes. The great trouble has 
been that the packer of apples packs the best he has and calls them No. 1. 
There is no standard for apples among the average orchardist. The fruit 
growers of the United States should establish a standard for apples. 
You know there is never a commercial value on any manufactured 
damaged goods, and that is why we so often receive such a small price 
for our fruit. With our lack of skill in growing we have not produced 
first-class fruit, and in our desire to get some returns for it we have 
packed what we had. Now, the manufacturer of silk, or hardware, or 
anything else, after he has manufactured his goods, has them carefully 
inspected and the least little flaw causes a piece to be rejected and it is 
put in the second-class. Only the perfectly first-class goods are wrapped 
up and the stamp of the factory put upon them, and then they are shipped 
to every part of the world. If a buyer opens a package of this manufac- 
turer’s goods and finds, perchance, that there are some damaged goods in 
the package, he does not write a saucy letter back to the manufacturer 
and be laughed at for his pains and be told, “You have bought the goods; 
now you must keep them.” No, he lays them aside and deducts the price 
from the bill, and the manufacturer apoligizes and tells him to sell them 
for what he can get and apply the proceeds to his credit. If we sell our 
goods as we have been doing, in the long run, the buyers will buy on the 
basis of the damaged ones and make us throw in the good ones. 

Now, if we grow our apples properly and pick them as they mature, 
and then grade and pack them properly, we will always have a market 
for them. The package we pack them in should always be a new one. 
Don’t let your apples lie on the ground and “sweat out,’ as some people 
say, and get a color. Let them get a color on the tree. Pack them each 
day as fast as they are picked. Pack them absolutely the same from top 
to bottom, every package, and pack as full as you can without bruising, 
and then guarantee them by a good label or stamp on every package. 

There has been a good deal of misunderstanding about cold storage. 
Some people had an idea that they could put any kind of fruit in cold 
storage and get good results. Some people put in cold storage apples that 
they could not sell when there were other apples in the market, and then 
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they kicked about cold storage, because they did not come out all right. If 
you want to take good apples out of cold storage you must put good 
apples in. 

As to the packages in which apples should be put. I think some day 
the barrel will be discarded for packing apples. We-should do all we can 
the increase the consumption of apples and other fruit, and one way to do 
this is to make fruit easy to buy. A year ago there came over from 
Belgium a couple of young men recently graduated from the university. 
Their father had ample means to allow them to travel, and they were 
making a tour of the world before selecting professions. They traveled 
through our country and were amazed with the ease with which fruit 
was grown here, and they decided they would take up fruit culture in 
America. Then they studied the question closely, visited fruit growers, 
and in time came to me in regard to the matter. In speaking of apples 
they exclaimed at the magnificent apples that were grown here, but said 
there certainly was something wrong about the distribution of the fruit. 
They said that in one city they found fruit very scarce and very high 
priced, while in another not far away they found it very plenty and very 
cheap. They asked why we did not distribute it better. They said they 
could go to a fruit stand and get an apple for five cents or three for ten 
cents, as the case might be; but if they wanted apples in any other 
quantity short of a barrel they could not get them. They said they could 
not take a barrel of apples with them to their room in a hotel. They’ 
asked why apples were not packed in smaller packages so that people 
could take them to their rooms or to their homes. I agreed with them that 
they should be packed in some other packages than barrels. You know 
many people in our cities live in flats—called so because they are flat up 
edgewise—and they have no place in which they can store a barrel of 
apples. Why not pack our apples in boxes? A package as large as you 
can induce people to buy unbroken is the best thing for us. We should 
not encourage families to buy broken packages of fruit. If we make the® 
packages so large that the retailer must break them, we are catering to 
low consumption of fruit. To increase the consumption of apples and to 
increase their attractiveness and increase their keeping qualities, we 
should put them in smaller packages than barrels. My present belief is 
that a bushel box is what we should pack them in. ‘That is a package 
of such a size that a family can easily take care of it, and it is one through 
which the cold air of the cold storage plant can reach promptly. There 
is everything in its favor and nothing against it, except that it costs a 
little more. I have found in fruit growing, however, that when you get 
something that costs you a little more, you can charge it up to the other 
fellow—he will pay it if grade and quality are all right. That is true in 
every business; the final purchaser pays the freight. Don’t you remember 
what we said when we talked about the tariff years ago? You know it 
was said that the foreigner paid the tariff when they brought their goods 
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in; but people have long ago found out to their cost that the fellow who 
wears the goods or consumes them, pays all the cost every time. 

There is another thing against the barrel. Cold storage tests that 
have been made show that it is almost impossible to get the interior of a 
barrel of apples as cold as the outside. Many packages, when opened 
up, show that the outside layers are sound while in the center of the 
barrel the apples are more or less weak or perhaps rotten, because they 
are in a sweat box in there. The cold storage plant is a very great factor 
in the successful handling of fruit. We-have enough cold storage houses 
in the country, if we used them properly. The trouble is that we have 
been keeping our apples until they were ready to spoil and then puiting 
them in cold storage and getting poor results. I should like to have my 
fruit in cold storage the day it is picked from the tree. if that were 
possible. 

Now, as to the sale of your fruit. That, of course, is a local question 
with each of you, but as a rule, each one should settle upon some regular 
market. Go to this market and get in touch with the best commission men 
there, get acquainted with them and have them get acquainted with you. 
Get them to visit your orchards and let them see how you are growing the 
fruit. Let them have a thorough knowledge of every detail of your busi- 
ness. If you are doing it well, they will have faith in you, and if you are 
not doing it well, they will not have faith in you, and the sooner you find 
that out the better. If you are growing and packing your fruit properly 
they will go home and say, ‘I have some apples or peaches from such 
and such a man, and they are all right. I know they are all right, be- 
cause I have seen him take care of them.’ The customer may say, “Oh, 
yes, but the dealer across the street has some fruit that looks just as 
good, and he asks twenty per cent. less for them.” ‘Yes,’ the dealer may 
say, “but I know this is all right,’ and in the end he gets the price for 
them. Get your commission man to believe in you, but first have a firm 

®belief in yourself. We have heard a good deal of talk about the commis- 
sion men robbing us right and left. 1 do not think that is true. The coi- 
mission man can not afford to do it. Of course, there are some men ib 
every business that are not straight, but there are more honest men than 
crooked men among them, and you must remember that you can find 
some awfully crooked fruit growers if you will begin to look for them. 

Now, I have traveled along on this subject far enough, and said enough 
to stimulate you to ask questions. I don’t know all about the business, or 
a very small part of it, and I have been making mistakes all my life. 1 
do know, in the bottom of my heart, that the fruit business in America 
to-day is the best business in sight for brains and energy and capital. 1 
believe in Indiana to-day the soil conditions, the climatic conditions and 
the market conditions, located as you are in the very center of this wealthy 
United States of America, make the opportunities along horticultural 
lines greater than in any other direction. Those who are fitting them- 
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Selves for agriculture and horticulture, if they will put the same amount 
of brains and energy and capital into it that young men do into other busi- 
ness, will soon stand head and shoulders above the others. I have two 
boys who were born and reared on a fruit farm. One of them is out of 
Cornell and is working on a fruit farm, a rough, stony farm, and he is 
spending $200 an acre to clean it up. The other one has still another 
year at Cornell, and he will come back and do the same thing, right on 
the old home farm. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Johnson: I should like to hear something about your method of 
pruning peach trees. 


Mr. Hale: Formerly I followed the method they do in California, of 
shortening one-half or two-thirds of the previous year’s growth of the 
stronger shoots. Now, I cut out entirely in midsummer the strong central 
growth. I let the tree make its vigorous growth, and the most vigorous 
shoots will be in the central head going towards the sky, and along about 
the twentieth of June in Georgia and first to tenth of August in Connecti- 
cut, I cut that growth out entirely. There may be six or eight or ten 
shoots in the main body growing skyward. We go in there and cut them 
out entirely, and then the strength goes into the side branches. We prune 
for cutting out the crossing branches in winter. 


Mr. C. A. Howland: How do you keep the side branches from strag- 
gling? The Keitfer will straggle if you do that. 


Mr. Hale: My way with the Keiffer would be to cut it six inches 
below the ground and burn it. I believe in growing good fruit. 


Question: How much do you cut the apples in the summer season: 
that is, the main shoots? 


Mr. Hale: After the tree gets to bearing I cut the strongest new 
shoots out entirely each year. I want a low tree; I want it where I can 
work at it in spraying, fruit thinning and harvesting. 


Mr. W. W. Stevens: We have in our State a good deal of fruit land 
that is rolling. How would you recommend us to manage that land? 


Mr. Hale: We have pretty hilly land in Connecticut, and I never saw 
any so rough I could not till it. Why, some of it is up edgewise! 
-It is seven acres to the square acre there in some places! 


Mr. Stevens: What do you think of the mulching methods? 
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Mr. Hale: You can mulch if you till, occasionally; but tillage is much 
better. One acre thoroughly tilled is better than two that is not tilled. 
Of course, you can terrace it. 


Mr. Shoemaker: How do you plow among your low, heady trees? 


Mr. Hale: Of late years, where it is not too stumpy, we use the Cali- 
fornia Senior Cutaway. With that your horses are in the middle of the 
row away from the trees and the machine is close to the tree. It will turn 
over clover first thing in the spring. It will not turn under the clover 
after it has had its growth, or after it has attained a growth of six 
inches. 


Question: How close do you plow to the trees, and how deep? 


Mr. Hale: The question of depth is a local one. We plow close up to 
the tree. A row of sod close to the tree is a delusion and a snare. I 
plow and harrow nearly 2,500 acres of orchard every year and turn over 
every inch of the ground. 


Question: What about the roots of the trees? Does it not cut them? 


Mr. Hale: If you have continually cultivated from the time you 
planted the trees they will have learned to keep down out of the way. You 
ean not plow that way in a neglected orchard. If you have mulched for 
years the roots are near the surface, and these should not be cultivated in 
this way. 


Mr. Johnson: How do you thin the fruit? 


Mr. Hale: By hand. We have not as yet discovered any other way. 


Mr. Davis: We have peaches that ripen in October. Can you sum 
mer prune those trees while the peaches are on? 


Mr. Hale: Yes; for the time the peaches stop growing the wood has 
stopped growing. 


Question: Would your system of cultivation apply to pears and 
cherries? 


Mr. Hale: I would have to answer that from faith rather than actual 
knowledge. I have no cherry orchard and no pear orchard now. My ob- 
servation leads me to conclude that, taking the country over, the fruit 
growers who are good tillers of the soil are the ones that are making 
money. ‘Did you ever hear of a farmer becoming bankrupt through exces- 
sive tilling? The man in any community who has good crops of any kind, 
in dry seasons as well as in wet, is pretty sure to be the one who tills his 
soil the most and best. 
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Question: What about the exhaustion of pollen from an over-produc- 
tion of fruit buds? 


Mr. Hale: Do you mean to say that every year here in Indiana your 
apple trees set too many fruit buds? 


A Member: Yes; I think we do have an over-production of fruit buds 
every year. This is so unless there is an exceptionally late frost. 


Mr. Hale: My experience is that you get too many one year and none 
the next. 


Mr. Howland: There are too many buds in abundant years, but 
usually nature thins them out pretty severely, and I would always rather 
have a surplus than not enough. I think the pollen exhaustion question is 
a matter of theory. 


Mr. Zion: Mr. Hale said if he had Keiffer pears he would cut them 
down below the ground and burn them. I understand he is not a grower 
of pears. I think it would be a national misfortune to lose the Keiffer 
pear. I think it is a very popular pear for canning. I should like to know 
what kind of pear you would grow, Mr. Hale. 


Mr. Hale: In the first place, a pear that is so poor that it has to be 
eanned to fool somebody into eating it, is not a good pear. 


Mr. Howland: What would you substitute for the Keiffer pear? 
“Mr. Hale: I don’t think there is any substitute for it. 
Mr. Little: What would you plant? 


Mr. Hale: With us in New England the Clapp’s Favorite, the Bartlett, 
the Sheldon and the Lawrence carry us through from the first of August 
until March, and we have fine eating pears all the time. 


Mr. Little: What would you say if your customer refused to buy the 
summer pears and asked for the Keiffer? You can not down the Keiffer 
pear. All the speeches made against it are simply booming it. 


Mr. Nysewander: Mr. Hale did not name the Dutchess pear. I live 
here and do business in the produce market. There were thousands of 
bushels of Keiffer pears in the East market, and the cars were full of 
them. It seems to me it would be well now for the growers to turn to 
something else. It is true that the Keiffer pear in central Indiana is like 
a vigorous weed. Nature takes care of it. The farmer has nothing to do 
with it except to try to force it on the consumer. I have heard that if you 
take a Keiffer slip and put it in a swamp it will do the rest. That may 
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account for the attachment some of our horticulturists have for this pear. 
This past season they have had difficulty in selling this pear, and they will 
have more in the future. 


Question: Mr. Hale spoke of boxes for packing fruit. Would you have 
a tight or a slat box? 


Mr. Hale: I would have a tight box for all fruit. If fruit is picked 
cool and dry and put in tight packages it will keep better than if it is put 
in ventilated packages. The tighter the package the better. We have 
found by cold storage tests that fruit that has been picked cold and paper 
wrapped and put in a tight package keeps longer than any other. I have 
peaches in cold storage now that were picked in August, and I expect 
to have them good at Christmas. They are paper wrapped and put in 
tight packages. In time, good apples and other fruit will be paper 


wrapped. ; 


Mr. Stevens: Would you not pick apples on wet days? 


Mr. Hale: Certainly, if I had to; but they must be dried before they 
are packed. 


Mr. Burton: You spoke of a standard grade. Suppose our apples are 
graded so that the smallest apple is two and one-half inches. No. 1 could 
be from two and one-half inches up to four inches. Would you put these 
various sizes in together? 


Mr. Hale: No, sir; I would size them just as we do oranges. By and 
by apples will be sized so that when you want a carload of them from me 
in Connecticut you can order so many boxes with a certain number in a 
box. That is the way oranges are ordered. If I order a carload of oranges 
from California I can say I want so many boxes of each special size and 
I shall know just what I am getting, for they have a standard to go by. 


Mr. Burton: Then you would have to have a number for each variety 
of apples? 


Mr. Hale: Certainly. If you sent to me for a carload of Baldwins— 
Mr. Burton: I don’t like Baldwins; I wouldn’t have them. 


Mr. Hale: Well, get Greenings or some other good variety. You could 
say how many you wanted in a box, and I would put them up for you. 


Mr. Burton: What kind of lumber would you use in the boxes? 


Mr. Hale: Any good white lumber. 
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Mr. Burton: How are you going to get them to come out even in the 
boxes if you pack them by hand and do not shake them? 


Mr. Hale: We have, in our packing sheds, men who can pack peaches 
in about forty-five different ways in the same packages. The foreman 
of the packing department knows just how it should be done. If the 
peaches are nice and round and of a certain size he has a certain style 
of pack for them. Then the Belle of Georgia is an oblong peach and the 
style of pack is changed, but each one of these packs brings the box full 
finally. That problem can be worked out by packers in either apples, 
peaches or any other fruit. 


Mr. Burton: I wish to go back to the subject of picking apples a few 
at a time. This is the first time that subject has been up in these meet- 
ings. My experience has been similar to yours. I have noticed that my 
Rome Beauties would have a number of ripe apples on early in the sea- 
son, and a large number of smaller green ones. It was difficult to prevent 
the pickers from picking the green ones and carrying them to the sorting 
sheds. However, we finally did succeed in getting them to leave them on 
the trees. Later these apples nearly doubled in size, were of a beautiful 
color, and now they are the only sound Rome Beauties we have. 


Mrs. W. B. Flick: I should like to know why the horticulturists have 
been saying so many things against the Ben Davis apples. I do not think 
we should disparage our own goods. Other business men do not do this. 
I think the Ben Davis is a good apple. Last year we had no other apples. 
and I don’t know what we should have done without the Ben Davis. 


Mr. Hale: It is because fruit growers are more honest than other 
people; they will tell the truth in spite of their own financial interest. If 
you have no other apples, and can get no others, grow Ben Davis; but the 
markets of the world want good apples, and somehow, somewhere, other 
people will grow better apples than the Ben Davis, and those will be the 
people who will make money. There are much better apples in the world, 
and very much better apples can be grown in nearly all parts of the coun- 
try than the Ben Davis, and with right methods and right conditions those 
better apples will be offered. Whenever you offer a human being of aver- 
age intelligence a Ben Davis apple you stick that in his crop and block 
the way for ten good apples that ought to be going down into his stom- 
ach. Whenever you offer an inferior fruit of any kind or variety you in- 
terfere with the sale of a better product. The man who has Ben Davis 
apples today and who will have them next year, will sell them, but he is 
a dangerous impediment in the way of progress, and where he is able to 
sell ten barrels of Ben Davis apples he might sell twenty of a better grade. 


Mr. Flick: Did you ever eat any Indiana Ben Davis apples? 
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Mr. Hale: They were not labeled Indiana Ben Davis, because you peo- 
ple won’t label them. However, I suppose every State thinks its own Ben 
Davis apples better than those grown elsewhere. The Missouri brethren 
are having a meeting today, and if this subject of the Ben Davis apple 
comes up there—as no doubt it will—I suppose they will admit that the 
Michigan, or the Indiana or the Connecticut Ben Davis apples are not 
quite up to the mark, and that the only really good Ben Davis that is 
grown is in the Ozark region. } 


Mr. Flick: The Indiana Ben Davis is the best, and I can prove it. 
Our commission men who handle all these apples from the different 
States stand by us and say we grow the best Ben Davis apples in the 
world. I do not say that the Ben Davis is the best apple in the world; 
but I say we do grow the best Ben Davis there is grown. 


Mr. Hale: I was born on the banks of the Connecticut river. Doubt- 
less some of your ancestors were born there, and probably you have heard 
them tell that the only shad in the world fit to eat are in that river. I 
had always heard that, and I always believed it until I was twenty-five 
years old. I suppose some of you believe it yet. As I have gone on in 
years I have camped on the banks of the St. John and the Savannah and 
the Potomac and the James and the Delaware and the Hudson, the Penob- 
seott and the Kennebec, and I have eaten shad and have heard the old 
fellows tell the same old story, the one shad of all other that is fit to eat 
comes out of their own rivers, and to dispute with them would be just as 
senseless as to dispute with the secretary of this organization, as to the 
quality of the Indiana grown Ben Davis. 


Mr. Flick: But we have gone to the people who deal in this fruit, and 
we take their judgment as well as our own. I have told you what they 
say about the matter. We have some of the best commission men in the 
United States, and they tell us we can raise the best Ben Davis apples 
that are raised in the United States. The men who visited the World’s 
Fair and tasted our apples said our Ben Davis apples did not taste like 
theirs. This is a matter of taste, probably. We don’t expect an eastern 
man to grow anything but Greenings and Baldwins, and perhaps ‘‘wooden 
nutmegs.” We don’t claim that we can meet them there, but we do say 
_ We can grow good Ben Davis apples, and we are going to grow them 
better every year. 


Mr. Hale: He has made a point that is worth noting. He believes in 
Indiana, he believes in himself, and that is what makes the country what 
it is. I would not give much for a man who would not, at all times, 
stand up and express his belief that the place where he is located is the 
best place on earth. That is what makes the country worth living in. So 
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I say, God bless Mr. Flick for believing in Indiana and in the Ben Davis. 
I know he is wrong about the apple, but he is all right, nevertheless. 


Mr. Zion: Peach growers have found their greatest rivals in the mar- 
ket to be the Ben Davis apple and the Keiffer pear. I have done business 
with Mr. Keach of this city and I would like to hear from him. He has 
had more experience than most men I have met. 


Mr. W. W. Stevens: If Mr. Keach is present we would like to hear 
from him. 


Mr. James L. Keach, Indianapolis: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I 
believe your good friend Mr. Hale overlooks one point in regard to the 
Ben Davis apple. I recognize the work that Mr. Hale has done, and it 
has given me great pleasure to have him attend this meeting. I have a 
man who has had the experience of almost a lifetime, and he has nearly 
made me poor this year traveling about and looking over the general sit- 
uation and investigating the crop. He reported to me, after having gone 
over the situation pretty thoroughly, not excepting the good State of 
Connecticut, as well as Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and as far west as Kansas—in fact, all the principal 
apple growing sections of the country. Now I am entirely disinterested 
in what I am going to say, and I say that if Indiana did not raise apples 
that interested the trade I would not be interested in the work. My man, 
after having gone over this territory, reported to me that the finest orchard 
and the best fruit he saw in his travels was the orchard at Orleans, owned 
by Mr. Burton. He said the fruit was perfect and the quality of the best. 
I intended to keep an eye on those apples for the purpose of buying, but 
even though I did not get them, I am willing to give Mr. Burton and Indi- 
ana credit. As to the eastern varieties of apples, I agree with Mr. Hale as 
to the superior quality of some of them, but when he talks of a Snow, or 
a Baldwin, or a Greening, I will say there are localities in our State 
where those apples can not be produced for their commercial value. We 
can raise a Baldwin in Indiana that would make Connecticut turn green 
with envy; but our climate is so different from the Connecticut climate 
that the Baldwins mature too early and have not the keeping qualities of 
the eastern fruit. That hurts their commercial value. As to the Ben 
Davis apple, I consider that it has been very much slandered. It has been 
said here today, and rightly, that last year the Ben Davis was a very 
popular apple. We don’t always have a crop of apples in the East, and 
as a general thing when their crop is a failure, we have some apples in 
the West. The Ben Davis, from a commercial point of view, has been 
found a success, and especially is that true where the orchard has been 
given the attention which Mr. Burton gives his. A great deal of damage 
has been done to the market for the Ben Davis by the slip-shod manner 
in which they have been marketed, and the little attention that has been 
given them. The average Indiana grower, with a small orchard, brings 
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a few apples to town. He brings about everything he produces—big, little, 
green and ripe—-and a great many people get their opinion of the Ben Davis 
apple from that source. As to the commercial value of the Ben Davis, I 
have had no Ben Davis apples on the New York market, but I get the in- 
formation from a reliable source that they have been bringing as good 
prices there and abroad as the eastern apples, including the Baldwin. 
While a good portion of the trade prefers a Baldwin or a Greening or a 
Russet, or something of that variety of apple, when they are good, they 
prefer a good Ben Davis to a poor Baldwin or a poor Greening. To my 
own personal knowledge, Ben Davis apples sold in Kansas for as much 
money as New England Baldwins brought in New England. The crop of 
Ben Davis apples in Illinois, when they were good, brought, on an aver- 
age, just about as much money as the eastern crop sold for in the orchard. 
Most of the orchards in Kansas sold the entire crop, and that crop brought 
on an average as much as the eastern orchards, which are generally sold 
in the same manner. Tor instance, the varieties in Kansas consist largely 
ot Ben Davis, Winesaps, Missouri Pippins and Jonathans. The Jonathans 
brought a premium where they sold by themselves; Winesaps also; but 
the orchards where they sold as a whole, including the Jonathans, sold for 
about the same as the eastern crops. We can raise the Jonathan in this 
State very well. It is a native of this State, and there is a section where 
Baldwins and Spies can be raised successfully. The finest Baldwins and 
Spies and Greenings, as well as the finest Yellow Bellflowers I have seen— 
and I have been looking at them nearly all my life—were raised in the 
northern part of this State. But south of Indianapolis, or through this 
section here, I am sure eastern varieties of apples are not suited to the 
climate. In this climate they ripen too early and mature too early, and 
what is a winter apple in New England makes a good fall apple in central 
and southern Indiana. 

As to the Keiffer pear, I will say that some idea may be had of the 
value placed upon the Keiffer pear when I say that after careful thought 
and consideration I have come to the conclusion that so many of them are 
being used that it is hurting the consumption of apples. That would indi- 
eate that they are not extremely unpopular. We sold a great many of 
them and the trade sold a great many. We had a great crop of Keiffer 
pears, not only in this State, but almost everywhere; yet they were con- 
sumed. If they were so exceedingly unpopular they would not affect the 
sale of apples as they did. People do use Keiffer pears and use them 
extensively. As to their market value, the man who raises'them is best 
prepared to pass an opinion on that. It is true that the trade will pay more 
for good Bartlett pears than they will for good Keiffers, but they can not 
always get good Bartlett pears, and there is trade that likes the Keiffer. 
There is a very large consumption of Keiffers, and that consumption is 
so great that I am satisfied it affected the price of apples this fall. Of 
course, you can have an over-production of any crop, and this fall there 
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was almost an over-production of Keiffer pears. I feel that I am in a 
position to be familiar with the situation in our own State, but I think the 
grower must be the first judge of the commercial value of his Keiffer 
pears. If he finds that it has been a paying crop during the past four or 
five years, there is nothing in the future that would justifying him in cut- 
ting down his trees. The same is true of the Ben Davis apple. In fact, I 
believe that the Ben Davis apple is really more popular in the markets of 
the world than it was four or five years ago. 


President Stevens: Now we will take up the discussion of “‘Spraying.”’ 
Mr. R. A. Simpson, of Vincennes, will read a paper on this subject. We 
have taken up most of the morning with a discussion of the varieties of 
apples, and I think it is most fitting in this connection. 


Mr. Simpson then read the following paper on spraying: 


SPRAYING. 


BY R. A. SIMPSON, VINCENNES. 


Spraying is now an old subject and one that has been hashed and re- 
hashed time and again; but for all that, it is an important subject and one 
that orchardists of the United States know little about—the fact is, we 
are just beginning to pick up a few facts along the line, when the whole 
subject is considered. For all that, when these few facts that are now 
known are thoroughly and economically applied to our orchards, great 
benefits are derived therefrom. 

At the Illinois State meeting last year, and at quite a number of other 
large horticultural meetings, that old question, ‘‘Does spraying pay?’ was 
not even mentioned. If there was a question about this matter, why was 
this not asked? Because those orchardists are convinced of the good re- 
sults of spraying thoroughly. Now, since our best authorities know that 
it pays them, can we draw conclusions other than that it is a settled fact 
that we must spray and that it will pay us if thoroughly and economically 
done. 

The most successful orchard men over the United States have, as a 
rule, abandoned that old question, ‘“‘Does it pay to spray?’ and are now 
studying how to spray their trees thoroughly the required number of times 
in the most economical manner. 

Gentlemen, we might just as well stare this monster square in the 
face and accept the facts as they stand, and, if you will go to work at 
once without prejudice, but with a feeling that you are just a little behind 
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time on the subject, devoting your leisure hours—or lay off a few days if 
necessary—and study up a little about your orchard pests and the best 
methods to hold them in check, your orchard will be more profitable. If 
you do this in an honest way you will find this “monster” a monstrous 
friend. In fact, there is so much to be gained by spraying that one can 
not fully realize, when the future benefits are considered as well as the 
past, just how valuable it is. 

Some of you who have never sprayed, and probably some who sprayed 
last year for the first time, will not agree with me and will point out the 
fact that a neighbor who had never sprayed had as good or better fruit 
last year than you or some other neighbor who had sprayed. That oc- 
curred in a very few instances I will admit. To those I will say that 
there are exceptions to all rules; but, where the one or two exceptions hap- 
pened, on the whole, even last year those whose orchards were thoroughly 
sprayed were greatly benetited. Not only was this manifest in the last 
crop, but it is noticeable in the present crop. I believe that if you will 
examine carefully the orchards that have been sprayed the past season 
you will find the trees have formed more healthy fruit buds than those 
which received no spraying. Sprayed orchards also withstood the drouth 
of last year much better than those unsprayed—the same conditions pre- 
vailing. On an experimental plant in our orchard we had trees that 
were sprayed from three to fourteen times and it was a very noticeable 
fact that those trees which had received the greatest number of applica- 
tions stood the drouth best, while those receiving the fewest doses suffered 
most. The fact is that last year was an exceptionally good one for the 
orchards of southern Illinois and Indiana so far as the codling moth and 
the scab were concerned; and, for that fact, it was a discouraging year for 
the man who had sprayed for the first time or the man who had been on 
the fence or was prejudiced against spraying. If we had no insects or 
fungi, why, of course, we could not kill any. Early in the season we did 
not know but what we would have an abundant crop of pests, and the 
only sure and safe way was to spray. Who of you feel discouraged when 
you insure your house against fire and the fire fails to visit you? Can 
you condemn the insurance company? No, you can not, if you are a busi- 
ness man; neither can you comdemn spraying because the insects and 
fungi were not as bad last year as usual, thus making less difference be- 
tween sprayed and unsprayed orchards. It is a fact that sometimes we 
derive more benefit from our last spraying the coming year than we did 
the past. 

In combatting insects and fungus diseases I would advise the follow- 
ing steps to the man who is contemplating spraying next season for the 
first time and to those who have no better method: 

First. Find out what insects and fungi it is that has been making your 
high grade apple into seconds and culls. Then go to work and plot against 
them (no one wants to or will admit that a little worm can get ahead of 
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him if he tries). The first step you take along this line is to write to the 
horticultural experimental stations. Tell them you would like to have 
some of their bulletins on orchard pests and the methods of combatting 
them. You help pay for the publication of these bulletins and you should 
let the station known you are ready to read them. Also subscribe for the 
Western Fruit Grower or the National Fruit Grower, or some other good 
horticultural paper. 

Second. During the winter, any warn day when your trees are not 
frozen, go out and relieve them carefully of all water sprouts and surplus 
limbs and paint all wounds with a thick lead paint. Also burn all trim- 
mings before spraying time arrives. 

Third. Pruning will enable you to do a much more thorough job of 
spraying and will be one means of economical spraying aside from the 
other benefits derived therefrom. 

Fourth. Secure, within the next year, the best pump on the market, 
even if.it does cost a little more, because a cheap pump is often the dearest 
in the long run. 

Fifth. Begin spraying on time and secure the purest chemicals. Make 
a stock solution of your lime and sulphate at least one day before you use 
it, and, if convenient, do not be afraid to make up enough to last a week. 
We slack enough to spray our whole orchard of 175 acres, when we begin, 
and have used it when’it had been slacked much longer than ten days, 
with no ill effect. Be very careful, however, and do not let your lime get 
dry at any time. 

When making bordeaux, dilute both the lime and sulphate water 
freely before they are poured together and thus secure, after a thorough 
stirring, the best possible mixture. For this purpose we use three elevated 
tanks which is a very convenient and economical way of mixing the solu- 
tion and filling the spray tanks. By this method the very best mixture 
is secured and one that will stay in solution or suspension longer than 
when made in the ordinary way. Never be afraid to stir your solution too 
much. 

The three-elevated-tank system is the ideal one for the commercial 
orchard man. However, if you are only running one outfit and do not 
want to go to the trouble or expense of elevating the three tanks, the fol- 
lowing method will be found a great deal better than the old way of mix- 
ing: BHlevate two barrels that have a one and a half inch hose attached 
to the bottom of each and be sure that the bottom of the barrels is at least 
four inches higher than the top of your spray tank. Put the required 
amount of lime for one tankful in one barrel and the right amount of 
sulphate in the other and fill each barrel with water. Stir each barrel 
thoroughly, then drop the end of each hose into a strainer through which 
the diluted solution of lime and copper sulphate runs into your spray 
tank. The liquids thus become pretty well mixed as they run through the 
strainer together. While the barrels are being emptied pump into the 
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same strainer enough water to fill your spray tank; then, after another 
agitation by the pump, you will have a more thorough mixture, with no 
additional work, than that secured by the old method. 

If possible, be with the sprayers yourself all the time. Have men who 
ean take their turns with the rod and the pump so as to keep up a high 
pressure constantly, even though they do have to change off every half 
hour. Without high pressure it is impossible to accomplish the best re- 
sults. 

The man who is holding the rod must be careful, thorough and take 
an interest in his work or he is more than worthless and will certainly 
insure you a failure in his work. ‘The loss or profit of each tree he 
sprays is determined largely by the thoroughness of his work. To do 
what I call a thorough job of spraying, he must cover with a fine mist 
produced by high pressure the upper and lower part of every limb, branch 
and leaf—in fact, if he does not cover the entire surface of the tree and 
then stop, the tree is not sprayed, it is only partially sprayed or else over- 
sprayed. This is the place where the largest part of the failures are 
made. Remember, it is not the amount you put on a tree, but the thor- 
ough distribution of the mist that counts. Apply until the whole tree, 
leaves and all, are completely covered with a fine mist and then stop. If 
you apply the spray longer than this the little drops will run together and 
you will not have as much solution on your tree as if you had stopped at 
the proper time. 

Do not be satisfied with the pumper unless he is putting on enough 
steady pressure to make your rod vibrate and emit a frying sound. After 
a man has once sprayed with a good strong pressure, aS mentioned above, 
he will not be satisfied with a low pressure. 

Now, the question comes, since we must spray, how many times is it 
necessary? That depends altogether on the orchard, season, pests to be 
fought and whether or not the orchard has been sprayed the previous year. 
Generally speaking, if the orchard has been thoroughly sprayed at the 
proper time, two or three times, the past season and the next spring 
should be bright, sunshiny weather, there is but little danger of the scab 
bothering. In such a case I would be satisfied in applying the first spray 
just after the bloom has fallen; the second time seven days later, and the 
third time about the first of July. If the spring is damp before the blos- 
soms open apply one additional application just before they open. If the 
orchard has never been sprayed, I certainly would give it the first applica- 
tion before the flower buds open and the following ones as above stated. 
Would use four by four by one-fourth formula for bordeaux. 

The amount of interest that can be made on money invested in spray- 
ing will depend on chemicals used and the mixture of same; time and thor- 
oughness of application and knowing how to sell the quality of fruit raised 
after it has been harvested. 

I believe that no money invested in a bearing orchard will return a 
greater per cent. of interest than that spent in thorough and economical 
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spraying. Let me sound another word of warning to that man who hon- 
estly says, “I do not have to spray my orchard to get fine fruit.”” Let him 
not be so narrow as to think that his orchard will continue to be the ex- 
ception. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Hoffman: Coming from a section of the State where the apple 
crop was almost a failure, I account for the fact that I had a good crop 
to spraying thoroughly. I had three men working continuously for three 
weeks. I succeeded in raising several thousand bushels of apples in a 
locality where no one else succeeded in raising any. 


Mr. Johnson: I want to know if you use Paris-green in your spray 
before the buds were open? 


Mr. Simpson: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Johnson: Is not the object of the Paris-green to kill insects that 
are not found at that time? 


Mr. Simpson: Yes, but we take no chances and always use it here. 


President Stevens: Mr. Kingsbury will now read a paper on 


SPRAYING AS A PROFESSION. 


BY J. G. KINGSBURY, INDIANAPOLIS. 


I am doubting somewhat the propriety of sending out this paper I 
am about to read to you, in our proceedings to be read by the general 
public. The effect will be, if it has any, to encourage the growing of fruit 
by all who can spare the ground for the purpose, and by so much 
damaging the business of fruit growers. If all amateur horticulturists 
produce the fruit they and their friends consume, it will very considerably 
diminish the demand for the products of professional growers. When all 
farmers believe that they can with certainty produce perfect plums, apples, 
pears, ete., they will devote more space to the purpose and will soon get 
into the way of supplying the immediate neighborhoods with the fruits 
in their seasons, and thus by degrees the market towns and the nearby 
villages, and later on the larger and more distant markets. And so the 
business of the large fruit growers will become demoralized, unprofitable, 
and at length destroyed. 
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These being the possible results, is it prudent, is it proper, is it wise 
to give publicity to practice? Will I not be blamed rather than thanked 
for my effort? 

It is true that the purpose of our Society is to foster the profession of 
horticulture in the State and to gather and promulgate information and 
exchange experiences to that end. Yet, are we to do this to such extent 
as to bring detriment to the business of the regular and faithful members 
of the Society, who, in many cases—a majority, in fact—depend upon it 
for a livelihood. 

It is all very well for our Hale Connecticut Yankee friend to come and 
tell us Hoosiers how to make money growing apples. It’s not going to in- 
terfere with his Georgia peach business, but would we expect him to leave 
his comfortable eastern home at this inclement season to give us particu- 
lar and precise information regarding the profitable business and so in- 
fluence our minds on the subject as to incite us to organize a big peach 
growing syndicate to rival his company in that industry? So I think re- 
garding the present question. 

Our worthy secretary may have had this thought in mind when he 
refrained from publishing the notice of our meeting in yesterday morn- 
ing’s papers. He is not to be blamed if he had. It is like giving out trade 
secrets to invite the public in to hear all we know about growing, handling 
and marketing fruit. 

But regarding this business of spraying, suppose we convince the in- 
telligent reading farmers of the State of the possibility of growing perfect 
fruit in abundant quantities by means of thorough and judicious spraying 
by the hands of men thoroughly posted in the business and fully prepared 
for it, may we not expect many of them to reason with themselves some- 
what after this manner: 

According to these horticultural people, fruit growing is an easy and 
profitable industry, when carried on in a common sense and business-like 
manner. Orchards, it appears, need only fairly good soil, but they require 
some attention in the way of pruning, cultivation and spraying. These 
things we farmers have not heretofore attended to. We have not pruned 
and cultivated because we have lost our fruit on account of blight, fung- 
ous growths and insects. These can be checked only by spraying, and that 
we do not understand, and if we did we have not the time to do the work 
and carry on our other business properly. But now comes one of these 
theoretical fellows and persuades the State Society to encourage young 
men to go into the business of spraying, and shows how it would pay 
them to rig up and prepare an outfit for the work, and make contracts 
with the farmers, at so much a tree—only a few cents each—to keep their 
orchards well sprayed throughout the season, and insure them that so far 
as fungi and insects are concerned, they shall have fair crops of perfect 
fruit. The Society endorses the idea, and we believe there is a good deal 
in it. At any rate, if such a man comes along next spring, we'll let him 
talk us into contracting to spray our trees. 
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If he is going to make a business of spraying trees, he must make his 
work successful. He will expect our testimony to help him in making 
contracts next year. If he has gumption enough to run the business suc- 
cessfully he will study it thoroughly, will read all he can find on the sub- 
ject, and will fit himself out with the best spraying apparatus, wagon, 
pump, barrel and spraying mixtures for the various diseases and insects, 
and will know what, when and how to use them all. The plan seems 
feasible, practicable and worthy of trial. 

We can and will prune, cultivate and, if need be, thin out the fruit, for 
we plainly see that by the aid of proper and sufficient spraying we may 
expect from our orchards, small as they are, ten to twenty bushels of fine 
plums, twice aS many pears, and from 500 to 800 bushels of apples of 
good varieties, one year with another. These crops of fruit will pay us 
more, at the prices that have ruled the past fifteen or twenty years, than 
any other forty acres on our farms in regular field crops. We can well 
afford to make the contract with the spraying man, though at a pretty 
high rate, at the start; he promises to reduce the price after he gets the 
business well established, and we see that he can afford to do so, as he 
will have so many more orchards to care for, if he succeeds with ours. 
Yes, we'll patronize the spraying man, one year, anyhow. 

After writing this much, by way of introduction, I reached the conclu- 
sion that I would better drop the subject, in the interest of the profes- 
sional members of the Society, and so I do. 

If I were urged to say anything further, however, it would be to en- 
courage one or two men in each county neighborhood, whose time in 
summer is not otherwise occupied, to fit themselves for the business of 
spraying for the neighbors who have small orchards, as most farmers 
do, and make contracts at fair rates for spraying them, believing that it 
would become a fairly profitable business and highly satisfactory to the 
farmers and their families. 


Mr. Keach: The reference to peaches calls to my mind that the apple 
is not the all-important fruit in the State of Indiana. In Brown County 
we have a peach orchard that will compare favorably with anything in 
the State of Georgia. It belongs to an Ohio man, Mr. Freeman. Peaches 
ean be raised and marketed in Indiana successfully. 


Mr. Hale: I would suppose from the way Mr. Kingsbury talked that 
I would not tell anything that would interfere with my own business. 
There is room enough in the world for everybody, and one reason I am 
proud of being a horticulturist and of associating with horticulturists, is 
that they are an open-handed set of men. They understand that by giving 
they will get more. I was invited to talk about apples, but I would just 
as soon talk about peaches. 

I think that Mr. Keach has good horse sense. He speaks for Ben 
Davis apples, but he understands his business; he has to deal with you, 
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and he wants to make you feel good. He made one good point, however, 
when he said that down here in southern Indiana, in the rolling land you 
have there, you have the finest peach land in America. All it wants is 
handling with the peach idea. A man who will take a love of the business 
with him and go there and study the conditions, get the right varieties of 
trees and take up the idea of spraying, and all the ideas that are free and 
open to everybody, will find a fortune there, besides a heap of fun. Don’t 
wait to have people from Ohio come here and take up the land and carry 
out these ideas. Do it yourself; keep the money at home! That land in 
Southern Indiana will produce fruit just at the right season to be a sort 
of middle ground between the extreme South, where the early peaches 
come from, and the central North or farther North, where the main sup- 
ply of September peaches come from. This southern Indiana hilly country 
is the ideal spot for growing the peaches for this season that fits in be- 
tween the North and the South. I don’t know of any other locality in 
America I would rather go into, if I were going to put in another peach 
crchard, than the rolling counties of southern Indiana. There is a for- 
tune in it. 


The convention was then adjourned to meet at 1:30 p. m. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


Thursday Afternoon, December 4, 1902. 


The fourth session was called to order at 1:30 p. m. by President 
Stevens. 


Secretary Flick: It has been stated by Mr. Burton that a number of 
growers who have fruit on exhibition here think it would be a good thing 
to put it on exhibition again so that the coming Legislature could see it. 
It is desired that all the exhibitors who so desire give consent before the 
fruit is removed. Mr. Burton would like to know at once whether they 
will give the fruit for this purpose or not. Mr. Keach, who has control of 
considerable cold storage room, says he will keep the fruit for us free 
of charge if we pack it for that purpose, and he will deliver it to any one 
the Society will send after it at any time. 


Mr. Burton: I made the suggestion so that we might take it up at this 
session. I wish also to speak of the St. Louis Exposition fruit exhibit. 
I would like to have every one listen to what I am going to say. If we 
make a display of fruit at the St. Louis Exposition, in 1904, there must be 
some reason for it. Why should we make a display of fruit? For the 
reason that we make a display for the honor of it. We feel proud when 
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we are able to show something that is better than other States can pro- 
duce. It certainly should be a matter of pride to every fruit grower in 
Indiana to make an exhibit there. Undoubtedly we can make a better 
exhibit than many of our neighboring States. Another advantage to be 
gained by making a good display is the advertising we will get from it. 
You all know my fruit has been spoken of all over the State and outside 
of the State. Do you not think that gives me an advantage in selling? 
Winter before last I sold two barrels of my Winesaps for six dollars a 
piece to a man who did not know me, but who saw my apples on exhibi- 
tion at the Paris Exposition. If we make a fine exhibit, people will find 
out that we grow good apples in Indiana, and that will help our mar- 
kets. You know, as well as I do, that it is a fact that with all our 
facilities for growing fine fruit we are neglecting our opportunities, and 
it seems we need some foreign blood to come in here and give us some ex- 
amples of growing fine fruits. We should not wait until our Indiana land 
is taken up by syndicates who will grow fine fruits and take all the 
profits to some other place, and all we would get out of it would be the 
pay of day laborers. We want to keep the wealth coming from these 
lands in Indiana. I have had a number of letters this past season from 
people inquiring about the facilities of the southern Indiana lands for 
growing fruits. Let us keep them for Indiana horticulturists if we can, 
and by these exhibits help to demonstrate what fine fruits can be grown 
in this State. 

Of course, it will cost money to make a display such as we wish, and 
the Society, with its present income, is unable to make a display of this 
kind. If we show small fruits the cost will be very large. The apples 
and pears and peaches can be shown without a large amount of money. 
If we are able to make a good display it will have to be done through an 
appropriation by the Legislature. We should do our part toward showing 
the Legislature why this appropriation should be made. I suggest, as one 
way of securing their attention, to give them the fruit we have on exhibi- 
tion here, not as a bribe, but to show them what out Indiana fruit is like. 
Mr. Hits. who has a large display, proposes to take his and all we wish 
to send him and take care of it in his cold storage room. Mr. Keach 
proposes to do the same thing. I can furnish a barrel of fancy Winesaps, 
if it is necessary, to add to the display, and perhaps some of you can send 
some other varieties I assure you a nice, big, red apple will help put any 
one in a good humor. 

I have presented this matter and the Society can take any action it 
wishes. I would suggest that we present this fruit to the members of the 
Legislature when we can get them together at some time for a few min- 
utes. We should get some fellow who is a good talker, but not windy, to 
present the case to them. 
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Mr. Burton: I move that the Society request the exhibitors to make 
this donation of the fruit to be presented to the members of the Legisla- 
ture. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Burton: If we intend to make an exhibit at the St. Louis Hxpo- 
sition we must be up and at it in earnest and with some of the vim the 
Connecticut man shows. We ought to have a collector in every county in 
the State. I want to volunteer to represent the counties of Lawrence and 
Orange. I move that the secretary appoint in each county in the State a 
man to make this collection. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Secretary Flick: I would suggest that all counties that are represented 
here today by members send me the names of persons who will best do 
this work. 


President Stevens: We have with us today Mr. Henry, our State Li- 
brarian, who will occupy the time that had been assigned to Mr. Barnes. 
He comes here to talk about the distribution of the State Library among 
the people throughout the State. 


Mr. Henry: I simply want to speak upon this subject briefly. There 
will be a bill presented before the next Legislature to permit us to lend 
individual books to individual responsible citizens over the State. Other 
States are doing this. Our State Library is an old one, as you know. 
It was formed first in 1825. We have a collection now of more than 33,000 
volumes. Many of these books you would not want; some of them you 
would. We hope to have books soon that practically everybody in the 
State will care for. A bill will be presented before the Legislature asking 
them to so modify the law that we can lend the books in this way. If 
this matter interests you I wish you would carry that interest to your 
legislators and ask them to do what they can in this line. I shall see 
them and ask them about it, but they will feel that this is my specialty 
and they will not know whether the people of the State want it or not. 
But if from one to six men will go to a legislator and asked to have his 
support for this law, he will take it as a matter that affects his constitu- 
ency and he will pay more attention to it than if I spoke to him about it a 
hundred times. 

Other States are lending books in this way. They lend individual 
books to individual citizens. We have a great many books in the library, 
and expect to have a great many more, that will be of interest to the 
farming communities. For instance: As soon as our money is sufficient 
to do so, we will complete the records of registered stock, and then if you 
wish to see them at your homes, you can do so. If you live a hundred 
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miles from Indianapolis, and wish to see what is in one of these books, 
the present law compels you to come here to see it, or else buy some pub- 
lication that will give you this information. By this method proposed 
the book can be sent to you with no expense except for postage. The 
library in this way may be made extremely useful by having the law 
amended. This matter may not interest you. However, if it does, and 
if you think it will be of value to you, speak to your legislators before 
they come here in January, and then when the matter comes up they will 
know you are interested in it and want it. 

What I am trying to do is this: I am trying to take the State Library 
to the people. I have been in the library now for five years and have 
made it useful to people who can come to it; now I want to make it use- 
ful to the people to whom it can go. If the law is modified we will print 
lists of books that can be sent out, and every citizen will know just what 
we have here and how to obtain the books. We have, of course, in the 
library many rare and valuable books and books that could not be dupli- 
eated if lost. Of course, we will all agree that books of that kind should 
not be loaned. There will be a class of books always that we can not 
loan, but the majority of them are of such a character that we can loan 
them. We will distribute the lists as fully as possible, and every citizen 
will know what we have and how to obtain it. 


Mr. Kingsbury: It seems to me that this matter is impracticable from 
the side of cost, unless special rates can be secured for sending the books. 
The cost of the heavier books would be ten cents each way, or more. 
~What arrangements are contemplated in regard to that matter? 


Mr. Henry: At present there are only the regular postal rates and the 
express rates. That may be a difficulty, yet my only though is this: That * 
it is better, if you want a book, to have it sent to you at a cost of twenty 
cents rather than have you come to the city to consult it. My idea is that 
the State would be doing a legitimate business if it would pay the trans- 
portation. But, so far as I know, no State does that. Indiana may take 
the lead in that, if that is what you like. The question is now, Can we 
better afford to pay transportation charges or buy the book, or go without? 
The State Librarian of Wisconsin said the books were being loaned over 
the State, but still they were limited by the cost of transportation. There 
is an effort made to get a law through Congress giving us a book rate 
at about a cent a pound. At that rate a book would go through the mails 
about as cheap as a letter would. If a person wants a book it is certainly 
cheaper to pay transportation on it than to do without it or buy it or come 
to Indianapolis, when he only wants it for a few hours. Of course, at the 
present time, if you want a little matter of information, that can be got- 
ten from the State Library and that can be copied without a great effort, 
we will send it. ‘ 
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Professor Troop: Since I gave my report yesterday, one man has 
come to me and has stated that he is very sure he has the San Jose scale 
in his orchard. He lives in a section of the State from which I have not 
received information that the scale existed there. I am very glad to get 
this information, of course, but he has been keeping quiet all this time 
thinking he could manage it himself. That is wrong, entirely so. The 
main object in appointing the State Entomologist was that he should look 
after these things and destroy them, but I can not do that unless you help 
me. When you think you have San Jose scale, or when you think your 
neighbors have it in their orchards, let me know about it so that I can 
hunt it up. If you keep this information from me, I can not do anything. 
If any of you know, or think you know, that either yourselves or your 
neighbors have this seale in your orchards, let me know at once and I will 
try and run it down. I can not do it if you keep the thing hidden. 


Mr. Little: Is not a man liable for not reporting the scale? 


Professor Troop: No; he is liable if he does not apply the remedies 
after he is notified. 


Mr. H. W. Henry: I desire to offer a resolution before we begin the 
election of officers. I think this resolution will give us more hands to do 
the work of the Society. 

I move that Article III of the Constitution be changed so as to read, 
“Thirteen vice-presidents, or one from each Congressional District,’ and to 
change all sections of the By-Laws so as to conform to the change of Arti- 
cle III of the Constitution. 


The motion was seconded 


Mr. Henry: I have the State reports of the Horticultural Societies of 
every State west of the Ohio river, and every one of these States has a 
vice-president in every Congressional District in the State, making a good 
working force. Take Minnesota, for example. You would not say that 
Minnesota was a good fruit growing State at all, and yet they have a so- 
ciety there of 1,200 members, and they have a vice-president in every Con- 
gressional District. 


Mr. Burton: That will be going back to an old provision of this Soci- 
ety. I do not know why it was changed. 


Mr. Little: We thought it was not necessary to have so many vice- 
presidents. 


Mr. Burton: That makes a very cumbrous machine for so small a 
membership as we have. If we pay the expenses of the vice-presidents, as 
we do now, when they attend our meetings, it will be a burden. I see 
no necessity for making this change. 
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Mr. John Tilson: Should not all resolutions and all amendments to 
the Constitution be in writing before they are considered? 


Secretary Flick: The secretary holds this resolution in writing. 


Professor Troop: The present by-laws require each vice-president to 
made an annual report to the Society. Has that requirement been com- 
plied with this year? I have heard no reports from the vice-presidents 
this year. 


Secretary Flick: They have made no reports so far this year. They 
made no reports last year unless you had them. 


Mr. J. C. Grossman: I handed in a report. 


Mr. Tilson: I understand the vice-presidents have their expenses paid 
to every meeting. If we have thirteen vice-presidents it will cost a couple 
of hundred dollars to get them all here, and they will always come from 
the farthest parts of the earth if their expenses are paid. 


Mr. Howland: Then I move to amend that all vice-presidents serve 
without pay. 


Mr. Henry: For the past two or three years I have been studying the 
reports of the other State societies, and find that this is their rule. They 
have vice-presidents from each Congressional District. We all know that 
the more people we can interest in a society the better the membership 
will be. If four men have their expenses paid now, and thirteen working 
for the society can not get in enough new members to pay the extra ex- 
pense, let them all come without pay. The majority of us do that now. 


Mr. Hoffman: We used to have a vice-president from each Con- 
gressional District years ago and they served without pay. I am opposed 
to paying them now, especially if they do not make reports. If they make 
reports, pay them; if they don’t, shut them off. 


Mr. Little: I think I served as vice-president years ago and I do not 
remember of receiving any pay. 


Mr. Johnson: I doubt seriously the propriety of passing this resolu- 
tion. You all know that we now get an appropriation of $1,000 a year 
from the State. If you knew how hard it was to get that appropriation 
you would not want to make more expense for this Society. It will cost 
a great deal of money to pay the expenses of thirteen vice-presidents, and 
if their expenses were not paid, they would not be here. They are not all 
here now, even though provision is made for paying their expenses, 
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Mr. Grossman: That statement about the vice-presidents not being 
present might give a mistaken impression. All the vice-presidents are 
here except one. The absent member may have a good excuse for not 
being present. They were all here last year. 


President Stevens: There is an amendment before the house. 
Mr. Henry: I shall accept that amendment to my resolution. 


A vote viva voce was taken, and President Stevens announced that 
the resolution was carried. 


Professor Troop: I rise to a point of order. There must be a two- 
thirds vote to carry an amendment to the Constitution. 


A division was called for. The vote was 34 in favor of the resolution 
and 12 opposed to it. 


President Stevens: The resolution is adopted. We will now proceed 
to the election of officers. 


Question: How will the vice-presidents be elected? 


Professor Troop: The Constitution and By-Laws say plainly that the 
first elected is designated as ‘First Vice-President.” One of the duties of 
the first vice-president is to preside in the absence of the president. The 
Society should remember this in selecting a first vice-president and select 
one with regard to his fitness to preside over these meetings in case the 
president is not able to be present. We are not all fitted for that duty. 


President Stevens: Of course, we all understand that the first vice- 
president shall represent his Congressional District, and that there shall 
be only twelve other vice-presidents. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


' Mr. W. W. Stevens, Salem, was nominated for president. 


There being no other nominations, on motion the secretary was author- 
ized to cast the vote of the whole Society for Mr. Stevens for president. 


Secretary Flick cast the vote, and Mr. Stevens was declared duly 
elected president for the ensuing year. 


As there was but one nominee for each office, the same method of 
casting the ballot was followed in each case, 
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The following officers were then elected: 

First Vice-President—H. H. Swaim, Thirteenth Congressional District. 

Secretary—W. B. Flick, Lawrence. 

Treasurer—Sylvester Johnson, Irvington. 

Executive Committee—Professor James Troop, Lafayette; Walter 3. 
Ratliff, Richmond; E. Y. Teas, Centerville. 


Vice-Presidents: 


First District—W. J. Ritterscamp, Princeton. 
Second District—W. C. Reed, Vincennes. 
Third District—R. A. Troth, Orleans. 

Fourth District—W. S. Young, Franklin. 
Fifth District.—D. B. Johnson, Mooresville. 
Sixth District—Caleb W. King, Richmond. 
Seventh District—J. J. Milhous, Valley Mills. 
Highth District—A. W. Shoemaker, Daleville. 
Ninth District--D. F. Maish, Frankfort. 
Tenth District—H. W. Henry, Laporte. 
Eleventh District—G. N. Moyer, Laketon. 
Twelfth District—J. G. Grossman, Wolcottville. 


Mr. Burton: I move that these vice-presidents be instructed to make 
twenty-minute reports for the next year and read them here. 


Mr. Swaim read the following report of the Committee on Awards: 


AWARD OF PREMIUMS ON FRUIT. 


Five Varieties Market Apples: 


Southern Indiana—Joe A. Burton, first; J. EH. Hitz, second. 

Central Indiana—W. S. Ratliff, first; Mrs. Demaree, second; W. B. 
Flick, third. 

Northern Indiana—L. M. Buker, first; J. EH. Hitz, second; C. P. 
Bradley, third. 


Plate Baldwin—C. P. Bradley, first; J. E. Hitz, second. 

Plate Ben Davis—Chris. King, first; J. M. Zion, second. 

Plate Grimes Golden—Joe A. Burton, first; W. S. Ratliff, second. 
Plate Indiana Favorite—W. S. Ratliff, first. 

Plate Jonathan—Joe A. Burton, first; W. B. Flick, second. 

Plate Mann—C. P. Bradley, first; J. W. Apple, second. 

Plate Missouri Pippin—J. E. Hitz, first; J. H. Hale, second. 
Plate Moore’s Sweet—W. B. Flick, first; Mrs. Demaree, second. 
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Plate Northern Spy—C. P. Bradley, first; Mrs. Demaree, second. 
Plate Pewaukee—C. P. Bradley, first. 

Plate Rambo—Mrs. Demaree, first; Mrs. Demaree, second. 
Plate Rawles Janet—Joe A. Burton, first; W. B. Flick, second. 
Plate Rock Island Greening—C. P. Bradley, first; J. E. Hitz, second. 
Plate Rome Beauty—Joe A. Burton, first; J. E. Hitz, second. 
Plate Smith’s Cider—W. S. Ratliff, first; Mrs. Demaree, second. 
Plate Stark—J. M. Zion, first. 

Plate King—F. M. Buker, first; J. E. Hitz, second. 

Plate Fallawater—J. E. Hitz, first; F. H. Buker, second. 

Plate Vandevere—J. E. Hitz, first. 

Plate Wagener—F.. M. Buker, first; J. M. Zion, second. 

Plate Westfield—J. E. Hitz, first. 

Plate White Pippin—W. B. Flick, first: W. S. Ratliff, second. 
Plate Willow Twig—W. B. Flick, first: J. E. Hitz, second. 
Plate Winesap—Joe A. Burton, first; W. S. Ratliff, second. 
Plate Roxbury Russet—J. E. Hitz, first; F. M. Buker, second. 
Plate English Russet—F. M. Buker, first; J. E. Hitz, second. 
Plate Hubbardston—J. H. Hitz, first; C. P. Bradley, second. 
Plate Lawver—J. H. Hitz, first. 

Plate Clayton—E. B. Davis, first; J. E. Dinsmore, second. 

Plate York Imperial—A. W. Shoemaker, first; F. M. Buker, second. 
Plate Largest Apples—J. M. Zion, first; Chris. King, second. 
Collection of Apples—W. B. Flick, first. 

Plate Keiffer Pears—D. H. Goble, first; J. J. Milhous, second. 
Plate Angouleme—J. E. Hitz, first; W. B. Flick, second. 

Plate Anjou—H. J. Hale, first. 

Plate Orange Quinces—J. E. Hitz, first. 

Plate Champion Quinces—J. E. Hitz, first. 

Collection Persimmons—Jas. A. Little, Cartersburg. first 
Collection Nuts—Jas. A. Little, Cartersburg, first. 

Display of Carnations—-Mrs. W. B. Flick, first. 

Mixed Cut Flowers—Mrs. W. B. Flick, first. 


On motion, duly seconded, the report was adopted as read. 


Professor Troop: I would like to make a motion so that the members 
will know the rules that are to govern this Society. 

I move that hereafter the rules governing the State Fair awarding of 
premiums be the rules of this Society, and that the same be strictly ad- 
hered to. Seconded. 


President Stevens: Do you intend by that motion to change the provi- 
sion that no one but members of this Society can receive premiums? 


Professor Troop: No, sir; that provision is not affected by my motion. 
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Mr. Hobbs: The rules provide that the exhibit shall be the product of 
the exhibitor—that the exhibitor shall be the grower of the fruit. In 
awarding State Fair premiums this has been ignored, and on account of 
precedent we have been obliged to ignore it here today. If this Society 
wants to adhere to this rule of excluding all fruit that is offered for ex- 
hibition in the name of others than the grower they can provide that each 
exhibitor shall certify that the fruit he exhibits was grown by himself. 


Professor Troop’s motion was adopted. 
Mr. Zion: The Committee on President’s Address is ready to report. 


Indiana Horticultural Society: Your Committee on President’s Address 
beg leave to report that we have carefully examined the entire address 
and consulted other members in reference to the same. We are con- 
vinced that all its observations and recommendations on horticulture and 
forestry conditions are live questions of the hour, and will secure for his 
address a place among the best addresses ever delivered to our Society, 
and will do much toward increasing interest and membership in our So- 
ciety, if given a wide circulation, and we hereby ask that it be accepted 
as a whole. 

We further recommend that 3,000 copies be printed in pamphlet form 
and be distributed by our secretary through all County Horticultural and 
Agricultural Societies, all State institutions, superintendents of schools, 
township trustees, ete. Respectfully submitted. 

J. M. ZION, 
AMOS GARRETSON. 


Mr. Zion: If we are careful in the expenditure of our money for 
printing, I think we will have enough left to print the president’s address 
for distribution. This will call special attention to the Horticultural So- 
ciety. The ———— establishment in this city offers to print 2,000 for 
six dollars. The — company wanted twenty dollars for printing 
2,000. I think this report should be printed and I am sure we have a 
Secretary who will see to its distribution. 


The motion to adopt first clause of the report of committee carried. 


It was moved and seconded that 3,000 copies of the President’s address 
be printed for distribution. 


Mr. Burton: I don’t think that is necessary. I do not understand why 
this special expense should be incurred. I would rather spend the money 
in getting out a large number of copies of the whole proceedings. This 
would be establishing a dangerous precedent. The next president would 
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be sure to want his message printed, and the expense might be run up to 
fifty dollars. A man who has so much to do as our secretary can not mail 
3,000 copies of a document without getting some pay for it. 


President Stevens: If you do not insist upon the last clause of the re- 
port being adopted, we can leave that out. 


Mr. Zion: I think we should get out of the old rut we are in and get 
new members and blood into the Society. Let us not be afraid of such 
a trifling expense as this will be. I know if I-had 1,000 copies of this 
address, I could go to work and increase the membership of this Society 
greatly. I don’t want to lose one of the old members, but I think we 
should have more young blood. I shall change it and say 2,000 copies 
instead of 3,000. I should not ask Mr. Flick to do all the work of 
mailing. Let us all help scatter it over the State. If it will establish 
a precedent for future Presidents of this Society, let us establish it. 
When I get to be President I shall spend lots of time and money in 
getting up a report, if you will distribute it in this way. 


Mr. Hobbs: This Society is a beneficiary of the State, and all State 
printing must be done by the State printer and by order of the State 
Printing Board. We can not have printing done outside. 


Mr. Johnson: This would have to be paid by the Society from the 
membership fees. 


President Stevens: Do you insist on this motion? 
Mr. Zion: I do. 
A vote was taken, but the motion was lost. 


The following report of the Auditing Committee was read by Mr. 
Thomas: 


REPORT OF AUDITING GOMMITTEE. 


We, the undersigned Auditing Committee, having carefully examined 
the books, accounts and vouchers of the Secretary and Treasurer, find 
them correct and agreeing with their reports in every particular. 

L. B. CUSTER, 
SNEAD THOMAS, 


On motion the report was received as read, 
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President Stevens: Mr. E. D. Williams, who is on the program for 
a paper on “A Fruit Package Law for Indiana,” is unwell, but his 
brother will represent him. 


Mr. Williams: While I am not engaged in business at the present 
time, for thirteen years I wrestled with this subject of packing fruit. 
Of course, the packing of fruit has a great deal to do with the selling 
of it. A number of years ago the States of New York and Michigan 
vied each other for the markets of this State. New York had largely 
the lead of Michigan in the fight. We bought apples then as we do now, 
by the barrel. New York State had a barrel that they called two and 
one-half bushels; Michigan had a barrel that they called three bushels. 
But the New York barrels began to shrink until it got so you could 
put a hoop on one end and drive it across to the other. Michigan, 
about that time, passed a law defining what a barrel of apples should be. 
Then the fight began in earnest. Michigan had a regular size barrel; 
New York had anything that was put up in staves. It wasn’t two years 
until New York was driven out of the State by their packages. Michi- 
gan took the field, not because they had better fruit, but simply because 
they brought to the State an honest package. The snide package busi- 
ness has prevailed to quite an extent in this State. Last summer I went 
to a fruit dealer on the market and asked him what he was getting for 
strawberries. He said so much a quart. I picked up a box and told 
him I thought he had it wrong side up. He said he thought the box 
would hold a quart. I asked for a quart measure. When he attempted 
to measure them he found that it took three boxes to make two quarts. 
When I was in the business it was customary for the grower to look 
for the man who made the smallest boxes. Then this man came in 
competition with the man who wanted to give you an honest quart box. 
I believe ones of the wisest things this Society could do would be to 
go before the Legislature and ask for a uniform package law. A short 
time ago an ordinance was passed in this city providing for a city weigher 
and sealer. What for? To prevent these snide measures that are com- 
ing up all the time to deceive the people. A man who will come with 
a good, honest, fair and square package, one that will hold a bushel of 
potatoes, a quart of berries or three bushels of apples, will not have 
much trouble iu getting his goods before the public. Often, people buy 
apples here on the streets, and will find on measuring them at home 
that they have received only three pecks for a bushel. I think the meas- 
ures should all be sealed, and then when the fruit dealers come into the 
market it will be only a question of the relative quality of the fruit as 
to the price it will bring. 

The interrogatory is put in the program, “Ought Indiana to have a 
Uniform Fruit Package Law?’ I answer, yes. By all means have a 
uniform package. It can not work to the disadvantage of any man in 
this Society, nor to any man outside, but it certainly will be to your 
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interest. I say this from an experience of thirteen years in the business 
of handling fruit. This Society should put itself on record for a uniform 
package, and then go to the Legislature and ask for a law. The manu- 
facturers of berry boxes all over the country have been catering to the 
trade that handles snide packages. I handled goods here before there was 
a berry box in the country. In those days we used the old two bushel 
stand with a half bushel in a drawer. They began to shave those 
toward the last. Finally, they were abandoned, and then came the 
berry crate, the handiest and best way we can handle them. Michigan 
took hold of this matter, and they have a uniform package law for the 
sale of their goods. The State of Indiana has been lax in this respect. 
As this Society represents the fruit interests of the State of Indiana, 
you will have to answer the question on the program in the affimative, 
and try to have the Legislature pass a bill compelling all the people who 
are making packages to have a standard or uniform size. Then when 
you place your fruit before the public they will know they are getting 
what they pay for and are not deceived. I believe this is a very im- 
portant matter. 


Question: Do you recommend a three-bushel barrel? 


Mr. Williams: No; the Michigan barrel is what is called a flour 
barrel, and it only holds two bushels and three pecks; but the way fruit 
growers press and pack them they hold three bushels. 

There is usually a good deal of discussion on the subject of keeping 
apples. I heard, during the discussion here, some things that were said 
against the Ben Davis. I have a number of Ben Davis apple trees in 
my yard. Last year I tried a new plan for keeping them. I put them in 
the yard and covered them with leaves. We kept the leaves over them 
until after the first of January. The apples froze solid. I did not have 
any rotten or bad apples of any kind among them, and they were crisp 
and nice and fresh until they were all used up. ‘There are very few 
apples that will stain or color when they are frozen. The Rhode Island 
Greening will. The Red Baldwin will not. Your apples will usually 
come out nice and fresh if treated in this way. 

Returning to the subject of packing and styles of packages. I think 
early apples should be packed in packages holding about a peck. For 
later apples a package less than a barrel is not necessary. Barrels 
are easily handled, but in the summer time people will want a smaller 
package. Fall apples can not be carried long without spoiling. Baskets 
now are coming into use much more than boxes. We used to handle 
them in one-third bushel boxes. Apples and peaches from Southern In- 
diana formerly came in this package. Michigan has introduced the bas- 
kets, largely, and they are getting to make them in snide sizes. I think 
this should be regulated, and if you attempt to have a bill drafted, have 
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it drawn so that any snide sizes of baskets, boxes or packages of fruit 
coming into the State can be confiscated. 


Mr. Swaim: Does the commission man, or the groceryman or the 
customer buy berries, when they buy them by the crate or box, under- 
stand that they are getting a quart in a box? Or do they just buy a 
crate or a box? 


Mr. I happen to know that most of the berries marketed in 
this market measure twenty-four quarts to the crate. The marketmen 
sell them by the quart and save the boxes and crates. They make 
from twenty-seven to thirty quarts of berries out of a crate. Don’t 
lay all the blame on the fruit growers; it is the middleman who is 
usually at fault. 


Professor Troop: I move that it is the sense of this Society that the 
State of Indiana should have a uniform fruit package law. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Flick and carried. 


LA 
Professor Troop: I move that a Legislative Committee be appointed. 
and that this matter be referred to it. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


President Stevens appointed as such Legislative Committee, Sylvester 
Johnson, J. M. Zion and J. L. Keach. 


’ 


Mr. Zion: I move that this Society instruct the Legislative Com- 
mittee to ask the coming Legislature for an appropriation of $3,000, 
instead of $1,000. Seconded. 


Secretary Flick: I would suggest that we make no public exhibi- 
tion of our needs, but that this question be left open for the Committee 
to decide on. We all know we ought to have a larger appropriation than 
$1,000. This year we ought to have more on account of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. 


Mr. Johnson: We should have more than $1,000. The State Board 
of Agriculture has an appropriation of $10,000, and we are doing at 
least one-third of the work they are. We don’t pay $1,000 for a horse 
race, but we pay out money for fruits. 


The motion to instruct the Committee was carried. 


Mr. It seems to me the action upon the President’s report 
was not left in very good shape. I move that we reconsider the vote 
on the report of the Committee on President’s Address. 
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The motion was seconded and carried. 


It was moved and seconded that so much of the report of the Com- 
mittee as relates to publishing the President’s address be omitted, and 
the balance of the report be fully concurred in. 


The motion was earried. 


The Committee on Resolutions announced that it had no report to 
make, 


Mr. Zion: By permission I would like to read a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the American Apple Growers’ Association. 


Permission was granted, and Mr. Zion read the following: 
(The letter here mentioned never reached my hands.—Secretary.) 


President Stevens: One part of our program has been omitted for 
want of time. A paper on “Fire Blight” and a letter to the Magazine of - 
Hotticulture, by Henry Ward Beecher, read before the Indiana Horticul- 
tural Society and published in the Magazine of Horticulture in 1844, was 
to have been read here today. Is it the wish of the Society that we incor- 
porate it in our report? ; 


On motion of Mr. Zion, duly seconded, it was ordered that the paper 
be incorporated in the report. 


The meeting then adjourned sine die. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER AS AN HORTICULTURIST. 


{Hon. W. H. Ragan, formerly of this State, but now of Washington, D. C., has kindly 
furnished these two interesting letters, from the pen of Henry Ward Beecher, to be read 
at our Annual Meeting, December 3-4, 1902.] 


A series of interesting articles, written by the Rey. Henry Ward 
Beecher, to the Magazine of Horticulture, of Boston, in the early forties, 
when he was pastor of the Second Presbyterian church, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., will prove to be most interesting reading, for they show how ear- 
nestly this gifted man scanned every subject that for a time engaged his 
attention. 

In the January number of the Magazine of Horticulture for 1845, 
we find the second of these articles with the following introduction: 
“IT am induced to send you some remarks upon the condition of things 
in this State, in horticultural matters, from observing your disposition 
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to make your magazine, not merely a record of specific processes, and 
a register of plants and fruits, but also a chronicle of the yearly progress 
and condition of the horticultural art. I should be glad if I could, in 
any degree, thus repay the pleasure which others have given me through 
your numbers, by reciprocal efforts. 


/ INDIANA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Horticultural Society’s Fair. This is held annually on the 4th and 
oth of October. Experience has shown that it should be earlier, for, 
although a better assortment of late fruits, in which, hitherto, we have 
chiefly excelled, is secured, it is at the expense of small fruits and 
flowers. The floral exhibition was meager—the frost already having 
visited and despoiled our gardens. The chief attraction, as in an agri- 
cultural community it must long continue to be, was the exhibition of 
fruit. My recollection of New England fruits, after an absence of more 
than ten years is not distinct, but my impression is, that so fine a col- 
lection of fruits could scarcely be shown here. The luxuriance of the 
peach, the plum, the pear and apple, is such, in this region, as to afford 
the most perfect possible specimens. ‘The vigor of fruit trees, in such 
a soil and under a heaven so congenial, produces fruits which are very 
large without being coarse-fleshed, the flavor concentrated and the color 
very high. ; 

It is the constant remarks of emigrants from the east, that our apples 
surpass those to which they have been accustomed. Many fruits which 
I remember in Connecticut, as light colored, appear with us almost 
refulgent. All summer and early fall apples are gone before our exhi- 
bition; but between seventy and a hundred varieties were exhibited. 
We never expect to see finer. Our most popular winter apples are: Yel- 
low Bellflower, White Bellflower (called ‘‘Detroit” by the gentlemen of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, but for reasons which are not satisfac- 
tory to our mind. What has become of the White Bellflower of Cox, if 
this is not it?); Newton Spitzenberg, exceedingly fine with us; Canfield, 
Jennetin or Neverfail, escaping spring frosts by late blossoming, very 
hardy, a great bearer every year; the fruit comes into eating in February, 
is tender, juicy, mild and sprightly, and preferred with us to the Green 
Newton Pippin, keeping full as well, bearing better, the. pulp much more 
manageable in the mouth, and the apple has the peculiar property of bear- 
ing frosts, and even freezing without material injury; Green Newton 
Pippin, Michael Henry Pippin (very fine), Pryor’s Red, in flavor re- 
sembling Seek-no-further; Golden Russet, the prince of small apples, and 
resembling a fine Butter pear more nearly than any apple in our orchards, 
an enormous bearer, some limbs exhibited were clustered with fruit, 
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more like bunches of grapes than apples; Milan, favorite early winter; 
Rambo, the same. But the apple most universally cultivated is the 
Vandervere Pippin, only a second or third rate table apple, but having 
other qualities which quite ravish the hearts of our farmers. The tree 
is remarkably vigorous and healthy; it almost never fails in a crop; 
when all others miss the Vandervere Pippin hits. The fruit, which is 
very large and comely, is a late winter fruit, yet swells so quickly 
as to be the first summer cooking apple. If its flesh (which is coarse) 
were fine, and its (too sharp) flavor equaled that of the Golden Russet, 
it would stand without a rival, or near neighbor, at the very head of 
the list of winter apples. As it is, it is a first rate tree, bearing a second 
rate apple. A hybrid between it and the Golden Russet, or Newton 
Spitzenberg, appropriating the virtues of both, would leave but little more 
to be hoped for or wished. The Baldwin has never come up to its 
eastern reputation with us; the Rhode Island Greening is eaten for the 
sake of ‘Auld Lang Syne;”’ the Roxbury Russet is not yet in bearing, 
instead of it several false varieties have been presented at our exhibi- 
tions. All the classic apples of your orchards are planted here, but are 
yet on probation. 


SEEDLINGS Nor DESIRABLE. 


Nothing can exhibit better the folly of trusting to seedling orchards 
for fruit, for a main supply, than our experience in this matter. The 
early settlers could not bring trees from Kentucky, Virginia or Penn- 
sylvania, and, as the next resort, brought and planted seeds of popular 
apples. A later population found ho nurseries to supply the awakening 
demand for fruit trees, and resorted also to planting seed. That which 
at first sprang from necessity, has been continued from habit, and from 
an erroneous opinion that seedling fruit was better than grafted. An 
immense number of seedling trees are found in our State. Since the 
Horticultural Society began to collect specimens of these, more than 
one hundred and fifty varieties have been sent up for inspection. Our 
rule is to reject every apple which, the habits of the tree and the quality 
of the fruit being considered, has a superior or equal already in culti- 
vation. Of all the number presented, not six have vindicated their claim 
to a name or place, and not more than three will probably be known 
ten years hence. While then, we encourage cultivators to raise seed- 
lings, experimentally, it is the clearest folly to reject the established 
varieties and trust to inferior seedling orchards. From facts which I 
have collected, there has been planted during the past year, in this State, 
at least 100,000 apple trees. Every year the demand increases. It is 
supposed that the next year will surpass this by 25,000. 
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PEARS IN INDIANA AND THE WEST. 


In connection with apple orchards, our farmers are increasingly zeal- 
ous in pear cultiyation. We are fortunate in haying secured to our 
nurseries not only the most approved old varieties, but the choicest 
new pears of British, Continental or American origin. A few years 
ago to each one hundred apple trees, our nurseries sold, perhaps, two 
pear trees; now they sell at least twenty to a hundred. Very large pear 
orchards are established, and in some instances, are now beginning to 
bear. I purchased William’s Bon Chretien (Bartlett) in our market last 
fall at seventy-five cents a bushel. This pear, with the St. Michaels, 
Beurre Diel, Beurre d’ Aremberg, Passe Colmar, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, 
Seckel, and Marie Louise, are the most widely diffused, and all of them 
regularly at our exhibitions. Every year enables us to test other varieties. 
The Passe Colmar and Beurre d’ Aremberg have done exceedingly well. A 
branch of the latter, about eighteen inches in length, was exhibited at our 
fair, bearing over twenty pears, nene of which were smaller than a 
turkey’s egg. The demand for pear trees, this year, has been such that 
our nurseries have not been able to answer it, and they are swept almost 
entirely clean. I may as well mention here that, besides many mere 
neighborhood nurseries, there are in this State eighteen which are large 
and skillfully conducted. 


PRIGE OF NURSERY TREES 


The extraordinary cheapness of trees favors their cultivation. Apple 
trees, not under ten feet high, and finely grown, sell at ten, and pears 
at twenty cents, and in some nurseries apples may be had at Six cents. 
This price, it should be recollected, is in a community in which corn 
brings from twelve to twenty cents a bushel; wheat sells from forty-five 
to fifty; hay at five dollars the ton. During the season of ’43-’44, apples 
of the finest sorts (Jennetin, Green Newton Pippins, ete.), sold at my door, 
as late as April, for twenty-five cents a bushel, and dull at that. This 
winter they command thirty-seven cents. Attention is increasingly turned 
to apples for exportation. Our inland orchards will soon find an outlet, 
both to the Ohio river by railroad, and the lakes, by canal. The effect 
of such a deluge of fruit is a subject of some speculation. It will diminish 
the price but increase the profit of fruit. An analogous case is seen in 
the Penny Post system of England, 


A PREDICTION Now VERIFIED. 


Fruit will become more generally and largely an article, not of luxury, 
but of daily and ordinary diet. It will find its way down to the poorest 
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table, and the quantity consumed will make up in profit to the dealer 
what is lost in lessening its price. A few years and the apple will be 
a matter of reckoning by farmers and speculators just as is now the 
potato crop, the pork, ete. Nor will it create a home market alone. By 
care it may be exported with such facility, that the world will receive 
it as a part of its diet. It will, in this respect, follow the history of grains 
and edible roots, and from a local and limited use, the apple and the 
pear will become articles of universal demand. The reasons of such 
an opinion are few and simple. It is a fruit always palatable, and 
as such, will be welcome to mankind, whatever their tastes, if it can 
be brought within their reach. The Western States will, before many 
years, be forested with orchards. The fruit bears exportation kindly. 
Thus there will be a supply, a possibility of distributing it by commerce, 
to meet a taste already existing. These views may seem fanciful—may 
prove so, but they are analogical. Nor, if I inherit my three score and ten 
do I expect to die until the apple crop of the United States shall surpass 
the potato crop in value, both for man and beast. It has the double 
quality of palatableness, raw or cooked, it is a permanent crop, not re- 
quiring annual planting, and it produces more bushels to the acre than 
corn, wheat, or, on an average, potatoes. The calculations may be made, 
allowing an average of fifteen bushels to a tree. The same reasoning is 
true of the pear; it and the apple are to hold a place yet, as universal 
eatables, a fruit grain not known in their past history.* If not, another 
tree should be set in this county (Marion county), in ten years the 
annual crop of apples will be 200,000 bushels. But Wayne county has 
double our number of trees; suppose however, the ninety counties of 
Indiana to have only twenty-five trees to a quarter section of land, i. e., 
to each 160 acres, the crop, of fifteen bushels to a tree, would be nearly 
2,000,000. 


SMALL FRUITS AND PIEPLANT. 


The past year has greatly increased the cultivation of small fruits 
in the State. Strawberries are found in almost every garden, and of the 
select sorts. None among them all is more popular or deservedly so, than 
Hovey’s seedling. We have a native white strawberry, removed from 
our meadows to our gardens, which produces fruit of superior fragrance 
and flavor. The crop is not large, but continues ripening for many 
weeks. The blackberry is introduced into the garden among us. 
The fruit sells on our market for from three to five cents. Profit is not, 
therefore, the motive for cultivating it, but improvement. I have a white 
variety. What color is a blackberry when it is green? We used to say 
red, but now we have blackberries that are white, and green blackberries 
which are red. Assorted gooseberries and the new raspberries, Franconia 


*Fruit grain is evidently a typographical error for prominence. 
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and Fastolff are finding their way into our gardens. The Antwerps we 
have long had in abundance. If next spring I can produce rhubarb, 
weighing two pounds to the stalk, shall I have surpassed you? I have 
a seedling which, last year, without good cultivation, produced petoils 
weighing from eighteen to twenty ounces. My wrist is not very delicate, 
and yet it is much smaller in girth than they were. 


FLORICULTURE. 


In no department is there more advance among our citizens than in 
floriculture. In all our rising towns, yards and gardens are to be found 
choicely stocked. All hardy bulbs are now sought after. Ornamental 
shrubs are taken from our forests, or imported from abroad in great 
variety. Altheas, rose acasias, jasmine, calycanthus, snowberry, snow- 
ball, sumach, syringas, spicewood, sheperdia, dogwood, redbud and other 
hardy shrubs abound. The rose is an especial favorite. The Bengal, 
Tea, and Noiset bear our winters in the open garden with but slight pro- 
tection. The Bourbon and Remontantes will, however, drive out all old 
and ordinary varieties. The gardens of this town would afford about 
sixty varieties of roses, which would be reckoned first rate in Boston or 
. Philadelphia. 


THE SEASONS IN INDIANA. 


While New England suffered under a season of drought, on this side 
of the mountains the season was uncommonly fine, scarcely a week 
elapsed without copious showers, and gardens remained moist the whole 
season. Fruits ripened from two to three weeks earlier than usual. In 
consequence of this, winter fruits are rapidly decaying. Today is Christ- 
mas, the weather is springlike, no snow, the thermometer this morning 
forty degrees. My noisets retain their terminal leaves green, and in 
the southward dells of the woods, grasses and herbs are yet of a vivid 
green. Birds are still here, three were singing this morning on the trees 
in my yard. There are some curious facts in the early history of horti- 
culture in this region, which I meant to have included in this communi- 
eation, but insensibly, I have already prolonged it, I fear, beyond a con- 
venient space for your magazine. I yield it to you for cutting, carving, 
suppressing, or whatever other operation will fit it for your purpose. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Indianapolis, :‘ December 25, 1844. 


The editor appends this note to the article: ‘We find no necessity 
in making any alteration in the excellent communication of our corres- 
pondent, which is full of interest. We trust we may receive the ‘Curious 
facts’ connected with the early history of gardening in the West as soon 
as (his) leisure will permit.” 
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INTERESTING LETTER FROM HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The following communication was read before the Indiana Horti- 
cultural Society and sent by Mr. Beecher to the Magazine of Horticulture 
of Boston, where it was published, in the December issue, 1844: 


The year 1844 will long be remembered for the extensive ravages 
of that disease hitherto denominated the fire-blight. Beginning at the 
Atlantic coast, we have heard of it in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and as far as Tennessee; and it is probable that it has 
been felt in every fruit growing state in the Union where the season of 
1848 was the same as that west of the Allegheny range, namely, cold 
in spring, dry throughout the summer, and a wet and warm fall, with 
early and sudden winter. 

In Indiana and Ohio the blight has prevailed to such an extent as to 
spread dismay among cultivators; destroying entire collections, taking 
half the trees in large orchards, affecting both young and old trees, 
whether grafted or seedlings, in soils of every kind. Many have seen 
the labors and fond hopes of years cut off in one season by an invis- 
ible destroyer against which none could guard, because in the conflict- 
ing opinions, none were certain whether the disease was atmospheric, 
insect or chemical. 

I shall now proceed to describe that blight known in the Western 
States (without pretending to identify it with the blight known in New 
York and New England), to examine the theories proposed for its causa- 
tion, and to present now what seems to me the true cause. 

I. Description.—Although the signs of it, as will appear in the sequel, 
may be detected long before the leaves put out in the spring, yet its full 
effects do not begin to appear until May, or if the spring be backward, 
until June. On the wood of last year will be found a point where the 
bark is either dead or dry, or else at the same point the bark will be 
puffed, softened, is sappy with thickened sap, these two appearances de- 
noting only different degrees of the same blight. Wherever the bark 
is dead and dry, the limb will flourish above it, make new wood, ripen 
its fruit, but perish the ensuing winter. In the other case, as soon as 
the circulation becomes active, the point described shows signs of disease, 
the leaf turns to a darker brown than is natural to its ordinary decay, 
being nearly black, and the wood perishes. 

The disease, at first blights the terminal portion of the branch; but 
the affection spreads gradually downward, and sometimes affects the 
whole trunk. The time from the first appearance of the blight to that 
in which the affected part dies is various; sometimes two or three weeks, 
sometimes a day only, and sometimes, but rarely, even a few hours con- 
summate the disease. 
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On dissecting the branch the wood is of a dirty, brownish yellow 
color; the sap thick and unctuous, of a sour, disagreeable odor, like that 
of a fermented watermelon, or the tops of potato vines after they have 
been frosted. In still, moist days, where the blight is extensive in an 
orchard, this odor fills the air, and is disagreeably perceptible some 
distance from the trees. 

Sometimes the bark bursts, the sap exudes, and runs down, turning 
black, and its acridity will destroy vegetation upon which it may drop, 
and shoots at a distance from the trunk upon which the rain washes 
this ichor, will soon perish. When we come to treat the cause of this 
disease, it will be important to remember this malignancy of the fluids. 

We are careful to distinguish these appearances, pecutiar to what I 
suppose ought to be called winter blight, from another and a summer 
blight. In this last, the leaf is affected first in spots, gradually the whole 
leaf turns russet-color and drops. Along the wood may be seen the 
hardened trail as of a slimy insect, of an ash color. The wood suffers 
very little by this summer blight, and sometimes none. The winter blight 
is found on almost all kinds of trees. This summer it has affected the 
apple, the pear, the peach, the quince, the English Hawthorn, privet, 
black birch, Spanish chestnut, elder and calyeanthus. I enumerate the 
most of these kinds on authority of J. H. James, of Urbana, Ohio, and 
C. W. Hlliott, of Cincinnati, having observed it myself only on fruit trees. 

Il. Theories.—A variety of theories exist as to the causes of this dis- 
ease. Some are mere imaginations; some are only ingenious, and some 
are so near to what I suppose to be the truth, that it is hardly possible 
to imagine how the discovery was not made. 

The injury is done in the fall, but it is not seen until spring or sum- 
mer, or even the next fall. Thus, six months or a year intervenes between 
the cause and the effect, and a sufficient reason for the difficulty of de» 
tecting the origin of the evil. 

1. Some have alleged that the rays of the sun, passing through vapors 
which arise about the trees, concentrate upon the branches, and destroy 
them by the literal energy of fire. Were this true, the young and tende» 
shoots would suffer most; all pear trees would suffer alike; all moist and 
hot summers would be affected with blight; herbaceous plants would 
suffer more than ligneous, all of which results are contrary to facts. 

2. Some have supposed the soil to have contained deleterious sub- 
stances, or to be wanting in properties necessary to health. But in either 
case such a cause for the blight appears untrue, when we consider fhat 
trees suffer in all soils, rich or poor; that, in the same soil one tree is 
blighted and the next tree escapes; that they will flourish for twenty 
years and then blight; that a tree partially diseased recovers, and thrives 
for ten or more years without recurrence of the blight. 

38. It has been attributed to violent and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture in the air, and moisture in the earth; from sudden change from 
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sward to high tillage. And the result is stated to be an “overplus” of 
sap, or a “surfeit.” All these causes occur every year, but the blight does 
not every year follow them. Changes of temperature and violent condi- 
tion of the soil may be allied with the true cause. But when only these 
things exist, no blight follows. 

4, Others have attributed the disease to over stimulation by high 
manuring or constant tillage, and it has been said that covering the roots 
with stones and rubbish, or laying the orchard down to grass, would pre- 
vent the evil. Facts warrant no such conclusions. Pear trees in Gibson 
County, Indiana, on a clay soil, with blue slaty subsoil, were affected 
this year more severely than any of which we have heard. Pears in 
southern parts of this State, on red clay, where the ground had long been 
neglected, suffered as much as along the rich lands of the Wabash about 
Vincennes. If there was any difference it was in favor of the richest land. 
About Mooresville, Morgan County, Indiana, pears have been generally 
affected, and those in grass lands as much as those in open soils. Aside 
from these facts it is well known that pear trees do not blight in those 
seasons when they make the rangest growth more than in others. They 
will thrive rampantly for years, no evil arising from their luxuriance, and 
then suddenly die of blight. 

5. It has been supposed by a few to be the effect of age, the disease 
beginning on old varieties and propagated on new varieties by contagion. 
Were this the true cause, we should expect it to be most frequently de- 
veloped in those regions where old yarieties abound. But ‘this disease 
seems to be so little known in England that Loudon in his Encyclopedia 
of Gardening does not even mention it. Mr. Manning’s statement will be 
given farther on to the same purport. 

6. Insect Theory.—The confidence with which eastern cultivators pro- 
enounce the cause to be an insect, has in part served to cover up singular 
discrepancies in the separate statements in respect to the ravages, and 
even the species of this destroyer. The Genesee Farmer of July, 1848, 
says, “the cause of the disease was for many years a matter of dispute, 
and is so still by some persons; but the majority are now convinced it is 
the work of an insect (Scolytus pyri). T. W. Harris, in his work on 
insects, speaks of the minuteness and obscure habits of this insect, as 
‘Teasons why it has eluded the researches of those persons who disbelieve 
in its existence as the cause of the blasting of the limbs of the pear tree.” 
Dr. Harris evidently supposed, until as late as 1843, that this insect in- 
fested only the pear tree, for he says, “the discovery of the blight-beetle 
in the limbs of the apple tree is now a fact in natural history, but it is 
easily accounted for, because this tree belongs not only to the same 
natural group, but also to the same genus as the pear tree. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that both pear and apple tree should be attacked by 
the same insect.” (See an article in the Massachusetts Ploughman, sum- 
mer of 1843, quoted in Genesee Farmer, in July, 1843.) y 
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This insect is said to eat through the alburnum, the hard wood, and 
even a part of the pith, and to destroy the branch by the separation of 
part from part, as a saw would. On these facts, which there is no reason 
to question, we make two remarks. . 

First. That the blight thus produced is limited and probably sectional 
or local. No account has met my eye which leads me to suppose that any 
considerable injury has been done by it. Mr. Manning, of Salem, Mass., 
in the second edition of his Book of Fruits,” states that he has never had 
any trees affected by it. Yet his garden and nursery has existed for 
twenty years and contained an immense number of trees. 

Second. It is very plain that neither Mr. Lowell, originally, nor Dr. 
Harris, nor any who describe the blight as caused by the blight-beetle, 
had any notion of that disease which passes by the same name in the 
Middle and Western States. The blight of the Scolytus pyri is a mere 
girdling of the branches, a mechanical separation of parts, and no mention 
is made of the most striking facts incident to the great blight, the viscid 
unctuous sap; the bursting of the bark, through which it issues; and its 
poisonous effects upon the young shoots upon which it drops. 

I do not doubt the insect blight, but l-am sure it is not our blight. I 
feel very confident, also, that this blight which, from its devastations 
may be called the great blight, has been felt in New England in connec- 
tion with the insect blight, and confounded with it, and the effects of 
two different causes happening to appear in conjunction, have been at- 
tributed to one, and the least influential cause. The writer in Messenden’s 
American Gardener (Mr. Lowell), says of the blight: “It is sometimes so 
rapid in its progress that in a few hours from its first appearance the 
whole tree will appear to be mortally diseased. This is not insect blight, 
for did the blight-beetle eat so suddenly around the whole trunk? No- 
where is a striking appearance of the great blight confounded with the 
minor blight, as I think will appear in the sequel. 

This theory has stood in the way of the discovery of the true cause of 
the great blight, for every cultivator has gone in search of insects, they 
have been found in great plenty, and in great variety of species, and their 
harmless presence accused of all the mischief of the season. <A writer in 
the Farmer’s Advocate, Jamestown, N. C., discerned the fire blight and 
traced it to small, red, ellucid insects briskly moving from place to place 
on the branches. This is not the Scolytus pyri of Professor Peck and Dr. 
Harris. % 

Dr. Mosher, of Cincinnati, in a letter published in the Farmer and 
Gardener for June, 1844, describes a third insect, “very minute, brown 
colored aphides, snugly secreted in the axilla of every leaf on several 
small branches; most of them were busily engaged with their proboscis 
inserted through the tender cuticle of this part of the petiole of the leaf, 
feasting upon the vital juices of the tree. The leaves being thus deprived 
of the necessary sap for nourishment and elaboration soon perished, while 
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all that part of the branch and trunk below depended upon the elaborated 
sap of the leaves above, shrunk, turned black, and dried up.’’—p. 261. 

Lindley, in his work on Horticulture, p. 42-46, has detailed experi- 
ments illustrating vegetable perspiration, from which we may form an 
idea of the amount of fluid which these ‘‘very minute, brown colored 
aphides’” would have to drink. A sunflower three and a half feet high, 
perspiring in a very warm day thirty ounces, nearly two pounds; on 
another day twenty ounces. Taking the old rule, “a pint a pound,” 
nearly a quart of the fluid was exhaled by the sunflower in twelve hours, 
and the vessels were stil] inflated with a fresh supply drawn from the 
roots. Admitting that the leaves of a fruit tree have a less current of 
sap than a sunflower, or a grapevine, yet in the months of May and June, 
the amount of sap to be exhausted by these brown aphides 
would be so great that if they drank it so suddenly as to cause a tree to 
die in a day, they would surely augument in bulk enough to be discovered 
without a lens. If some one had accounted for the low water in the 
Mississippi in 1848 by saying that buffaloes had drunk up all the upper 
waters of the Missouri and cut off the supply, we should be at a loss 
which most to pity, the faith of the narrator, or the fate of the buffaloes 
after the imbibition. 

But the most curious results follow these feats of suction. The limbs 
and trunk below shrink and turn black for want of that elaborated sap 
extracted by the aphides. And yet, every year we perform this operation 
in ringing or decortication of branches for the purpose of accelerating 
maturation or improving the fruit. Every year the saw takes off a half, 
and sometimes more, of a living tree, and the effect is to produce new 
shoots, not death. Is an operation which can be safely performed by 
man, deadly when performed by an insect? Dr. Mosher did not detect 
the insects without extreme search, and then only in colonies on healthy 
branches. Do whole trees wither in a day by the suction of such insects? 
Had they been supposed to poison the fluids the theory would be less ex- 
ceptionable, since poisons in minute quantities may be very malignant. 

While we admit a limited mischief of insects, they can never be the 
cause of the prevalent blight of the Middle and Western States, such a 
blight as prevailed in and around Cincinnati in 1844, nor of that which 
prevailed in 1832. The blight-beetle, after most careful search and dis- 
section, has not been found, nor any trace or passage of it. Dr. Mosher’s 
insect may be set aside Without further remark. 

I think that further observations will confirm the following conclu- 
sions: : 

1. Insects are frequently found feeding various ways upon blighted 
trees, or on trees which afterward become so. 

2, Trees are fatally blighted on which no insects are discerned feed- 
ing, neither aphides nor Scolytus pyri. 
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3. Multitudes of trees have such insects on them as are supposed to 
cause the blight in other cases, without a sign of blight following. This 
has been the case in my own garden. 

III. Cause of the Blight.—The Indiana Horticultural Society, early in 
the summer of 1844, appointed a committee to collect and investigate facts 
on the fire-blight. While serving on this committee, and inquiring in all 
the pear growing regions, I learned that Reuben Ragan, of Putnam 
County, Indiana, was in possession of much information and supposed 
himself to have discovered the cause of this evil, and to him I am indebted 
for the first suggestion of the cause. Mr. Ragan has for more than twelve 
years past suspected that this disease originated in the fall previous to 
the summer in which it declares itself. During the last winter Mr. Ragan 
predicted the blight, as will be remembered by some of his acquaintances 
in Wayne County, and in his pear orchards he marked the trees that 
would suffer, and pointed to the spot which would be the seat of the 
disease, and his prognostications were strictly verified. After gathering 
from him all the information which a limited time would allow, I 
obtained from Aaron Aldridge, of this place (Indianapolis), a nurseryman 
of great skill, and possessed of careful, cautious habits of observation, 
much corroborative information, and particularly a tabular account of the 
blight for nine years past in his nursery and orchard. 

The spring of 1848 opened early, but cold and wet until the last of 
May. The summer was both dry and cool, and the trees made very little 
growth of new wood. Toward autumn, however, the drouth ceased, 
copious rains saturated the ground, and warm weather started all trees 
into late but vigorous growth. At this time, while we hoped for a long 
fall and late winter, on the contrary, we were surprised by an early and 
sudden winter, and with unusual severity at the very beginning. In this 
region much corn was ruined and more damaged; and hundreds of bushels 
of apples were caught on the trees and spoiled, one cultivator alone losing 
500 bushels. Caught in this early winter, what was the condition of fruit 
trees? They were making rapid growth, every part in a state of excite 
ment, the wood unripe, the passages of ascent and descent impeded with 
sap. In this condition the fluids were suddenly frozen, the growth in- 
stantly checked and the whole tree, was, from a state of great excitability, 
by one shock, rudely forced into a state of rest. Warm suns for a time 
followed severe nights. What would be the effect of this freezing and 
sudden thawing upon the fluids and their vessels? I have been able to 
- find so little written upon morbid vegetable anatomy (probably from the 
want of access to books) that I can give but an imperfect account of the 
derangement produced by the circulating fluids by congelation. We can 
not state the specific changes produced by cold upon the ascending sap, or 
on the cambium, nor upon the elaborating descending current. There is 
reason to suppose that the two latter only suffer, and probably only the 
last. That freezing and thawing decomposes the coloring matter of plants 
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is known, but what other decomposition is effected, if any, I know not. 
The effect of congelation upon the descending sap of pear and apple trees 
is to turn it to a viscid and unctuous state. It assumes a reddish, brown 
color, becomes black by exposure to the air, is poisonous to vegetables 
even when applied upon the leaf. Whether in some measure this follows 
all degrees of congelation, or only under certain conditions, I have no 
means of knowing. 

The effect of freezing upon the condition of sap vessels is better 
known. Congelation is accompanied with expansion, the tender vessels 
are either burst or lacerated, the excitability of the parts impaired or 
destroyed, the air is expelled from the aeriferous cavities and forced into 
the passages for fluids, and lastly, the tubes for the conveyance of fluids 
are obstructed by a thjckening of their sides. (Lindley’s Horticulture, 
pp. 81, 82.) The fruit trees of 1843 were brought into a morbid state, the 
sap thickened and diseased, the passages lacerated, obstructed and, in 
many instances, burst. The sap elaborated, and now passing down in an 
injured state, would descend slowly, by reason of its inspissation, the 
torpidity of the parts, and the injured condition of the vessels. The 
grosser parts, naturally the most sluggish, would tend to lodge and gradu- 
ally collect at the junction of fruit spurs, the forks of branches, or 
wherever the condition of the sap vessels favored a lodgment. In some 
cases the passages are wholly obstructed; in others, only in part. 

At length the spring approaches. In early pruning the cultivator will 
find in those trees which will ere long develop blight, that the knife is 
followed by an unctuous sap, and that the liber is of a greenish yellow 
color. These will be the first signs, and a practiced eye will detect them 
long before a leaf is put forth. 

When the season is advanced sufficiently to excite the tree to action, 
the sap will, as usual, ascend by the alburnum, which has probably been 
but little injured, the leaf puts out, and no outward sign of disease 
appears, nor will it appear until the leaf prepares the downward current. 
May, June and July are the months when the growth is most rapid, and 
when the tree requires the most elaborate sap, and in these months the 
blight is fully developed. When the descending fluid reaches a point 
where, in the previous fall, a total obstruction had taken place, it is as 
effectually stopped as if the branch were girdled. For the sap which had 
been lodged there would, by the winds and sun, be entirely dried. This 
would not be the case if the sap was good and the vitality of the wood 
unimpaired, but where the sap and vessels are both diseased, the sun 
affects the branch of the tree just as it would if it were severed and 
lying on the ground. There will, therefore, be found upon the tree, 
branches with spots where the bark is dead and shrunk away below the 
level of the surrounding bark, and at these points the current downward 
is wholly stopped. Only the outward part, however, is dead, while the 
alburnum or sap wood is but partially injured. Through the alburnum 
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then, the sap passes up from the roots, enters the leaf, and men are 
astonished to see a branch, seemingly dead in the middle, growing thriftly 
at its extremity. No insect theory can account for this case, yet, it is 
perfectly plain when we consider that there are two currents of sap, one 
of which may be destroyed and the other for a limited time go on. The 
blight under this aspect is nothing but ringing or decortication, affected 
by diseased sap destroying the parts in which it lodges, and then itself 
drying up; the branch will grow, fruit will set, and frequently become 
larger and finer flavored than usual. 

But in a second class of cases the downward current comes to a point 
where the diseased sap had affected only a partial lodgment. The vital- 
ity of the neighboring parts was preserved, and the diseased fluids have 
been undried by wind or sun, and remain more or less inspissated. 

The descending current meets and takes up more or less of this dis- 
eased matter, according to the particular condition of the sap. Wherever 
‘the elaborated sap passes, after touching the diseased region, it will carry 
its poison along. with it down the trunk by the lateral vessels, in toward 
the pith, We may suppose that the violence which would destroy the 
outer parts would, to some degree, rupture the inner sap vessels. By 
this, or by some unknown way, the diseased sap is taken into the inner 
upward current and goes into the general circulation. If it be in a 
diluted state or in small quantities, languor and decline will be the result; 
if in large quantities, and concentrated, the branch will die suddenly 
and the odor of it will be that of frost bitten vegetation. All the different 
degrees of mortality result from the quality and quantity of the diseased 
sap which is taken into the circulation. In conclusion, then, where in 
one class of cases the feculent matter was, in the fall, so virulent as to 
destroy the parts where it lodged, and was then dried by exposure to 
wind and sun, the branch above will live, even through the summer, and 
perish the next winter, and ‘the spring afterwards, standing bare among 
green branches, the cultivator may suppose the branch to have been 
blighted that spring, although the cause of death was seated eighteen 
months before. When, in the other class of cases, the diseased sap is 
less virulent in the fall, but probably growing worse through the spring, 
a worse blight ensues, and a more sudden mortality. 

I will mention some proofs of the truth of this explanation: 

t. The two great blight-years throughout this region, 1832 and 1844, 
were preceded by a summer and fall such as I have described. In the 
autumns of 1831-43 the orchards were overtaken by a sudden freeze while 
in a fresh growing state, and in both cases the consequence was exces- 
sive destruction the ensuing spring and summer. 

2. In consequence of this diagnosis, it has been found practical to 
predict the blight six months before its development. The statement of 
this fact on paper may seem a small measure of proof but it would weigh 
much with any candid man-to be told by an experienced nurseryman 
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this is such a fall as will make blight; to be taken during the winter into 
the orchard and told this tree has been struck at the junction of its 
branches; that tree is not at all affected; this tree will die entirely the 
next season; this tree will go first on this side, etc., and to find, after- 
wards, the prediction verified. 

3. This leads me to state separately, the fact, after such a fall 
blighted trees may be ascertained during the process of late winter or 
early spring pruning. In pruning before the sap begins to rise freely no 
sap Should follow the knife in a healthy tree. But in trees which have 
been afflicted with blight, a sticky, viscid sap exhudes from the wound. 

4. Trees which ripen their wood early are seldom affected. This 
ought to elicit careful observation, for, if found true, it will be an impor- 
tant element in determining the value of varieties of the pear in the 
Middle and Western States, where the late and warm autumns are more 
liable to winter blight than New England orchards. An Orange Bergamot, 
grafted upon an apple stock had about run out, it made a small and feeble 
growth, and cast its leaves in the summer of 1843 long before frost. It 
escaped the blight entirely, while young trees, and of the same kind, I be- 
lieve, standing about it, and growing vigorously until the freeze, perished 
the next season. I have a list before me of over fifty varieties growing in 
the orchard of Aaron Aldridge, of this place, and their history since 1836, 
and so far as can be ascertained late growing varieties are the ones in 
every case subject to blight, and of those which have always escaped, 
the most part are known to ripen leaf and wood early. 

5. Whenever artificial causes have either produced or prevented a 
‘growth so late as to be overtaken by a freeze, blight has respectively been 
felt or avoided. Out of 200 pear trees only four escaped, in 1832, in the 
orchard of Mr. Ragan. These four had the previous spring been trans- 
planted, and had made little or no growth during summer or fall. If, 
however, they had recovered themselves during the summer so as to 
grow in the autumn, transplanting would have had just the other effect, 
as was the case in a row of pear trees planted by Mr. Aldridge in 1843. 
They stood still through the summer and made growth in the fall, were 
frozen, and in 1844 manifested severe blight. Mr. Alridge’s orchard 
affords another instructive fact. Having a row of St. Michael (White 
Dayenne) pear (of which any cultivator might have been proud) standing 
close by his stable, he was accustomed in the summer of 1843, to throw 
out now and then, manure about them, to force their growth. Under this 
stimulus they were making excessive growth when winter struck. Of all 
his orchard they suffered the ensuing summer the most severely. Of 
twenty-two trees twelve were affected by the blight, and eight entirely 
killed. All in this region know the vigorous habit of this tree. Of eight 
Crassane Bergamot (a late grower), five were affected and two killed. 
In an orchard of 325 trees of seventy-nine varieties, one in seven were 
blighted, and twenty-five were totally destroyed. Although a minute 
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observation was not made on each tree, yet, as a general fact, those 
which suffered were trees of a full habit and a late growth. 

6. Mr. White, a nurseryman near Mooresville, Ind., in an orchard of 
from 150 to 200 trees, had not a single case of blight in the year 1844, 
though all around him its ravages were felt. What were the facts in this 
case? His orchard is planted on a mound-like piece of ground, is high, 
of sandy, gravelly soil, earlier by a week than nursery soils in this county, 
and in the summer of 1848 his trees grew through the summer, wound up 
and shed their leaves early in the fall, and during the warm spell made no 
second growth. The orchard then that escaped was on such a soil as in- 
sured an early growth so that the winter fell upon ripened wood. 

7. It may be objected that if the blight’ began in the new and growing 
wood it would appear there, whereas, the seat of the evil, i. e., the place 
where the bark is diseased, is lower down, and on old wood. Certainly, 
it should be, for the returning sap falls some way down before it affects 
a lodgment. 

8. It might be said that spring frosts might produce this disease. 
But in the spring of 1834, in the last of May, after the forest trees were 
in full leaf, there came frosts so severe as to cut every leaf, and to this 
day the dead tops of the beeches attest the power of the frost. But no 
blight occurred that year in orchard, garden or nursery. 

9. It may be asked why forest trees do not suffer. To some extent 
they do. But usually the dense shade preserves the moisture of the soil 
and favors an equal growth during the spring and summer, so that their 
excitability is spent before the autumn, and it is going to rest when frost 
strikes it. 

10. It may be inquired why fall-growing shrubs are not always 
blighted, since many kinds are invariably caught by the frosts in a grow- 
ing state. I reply first, that we are not to say that every tree or shrub 
suffers from cold in the same manner. We assert it of fruit trees because 
it has been observed; it must be asserted of other trees only when it has 
been ascertained. I reply more particularly that a mere frost is not sup- 
posed to do injury. The conditions under which blight is supposed to 
originate are, a growing state of the tree, a sudden freeze, and a sudden 
thawing. 

We would here add that many things are to be ascertained before this 
theory can be considered settled, as the afterstate of the sap after con- 
gelation, ascertained by experiment, the condition of sap vessels as ascer- 
tained by dissection, whether the congelation, the thawing, or both, pro- 
duce the mischief; whether the character of the season following the fall 
injury may not materially modify the malignancy of the disease; seasons 
that are hot, moist and cloudy, propagating the evil; and others dry and 
cool, restraining growth and the disease. It is to be hoped that these 
points will be carefully investigated. not by conjecture, but by scientific 
processes. 
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11. We have heard it objected that trees grafted in the spring blight 
in the graft during the summer. If the stock has been affected during 
the fall, blight will arise from it. If the scion had, in common with the 
tree from which it was cut, been injured, blight must arise from it. 
Blight is frequently caused in the nursery, and the cultivator who has 
brought trees from a distance, and with much expense, has scarcely 
planted them before they show blight and die. 

12. It is objected that while only a single branch is at first affected 
the evil is imparted to the whole tree, not only to the wood of last year, 
but to the old branches. I reply, that if a single branch only should be 
affected by fall frost, and be so affected as to become the depository of 
much malignant fluid, it might gradually enter the system of the whole 
.tree, through the circulation. This fact shows why cutting is a partial 
remedy; every diseased branch removes so much poison; it shows, also, 
why cutting from below the seat of the disease (as if to fall below the 
haunt of a supposed insect) is beneficial. The farther the cut is made 
from that point where the sap has clogged the passages the less of it will 
remain to enter the circulation. 

13. Trees of great vigor of constitution, in whose system but little 
poison exists, may succeed after a while in rejecting the evil and recover. 
Where much enters the system the tree must die, and with a suddenness 
proportioned to the amount of poison circulated. 

14. A rich and dry soil would be likely to promote early growth, and 
the tree would finish its work in time, but a rich and moist soil, by forcing 
the growth, would prepare the tree for blight, so that rich soils may pre- 
vent or prepare for the blight, and the difference will be the difference 
of the respective soils in producing an early growth. 

IV. Remedy.—So long as the blight was supposed to be of insect 
origin it appeared totally irremediable. If the foregoing reasoning be 
found correct, it will be plain that the scourge can only be occasional; 
that it may be in a degree prevented and to some extent remedied where 
1¢ exists. 

1. We should begin by selecting for pear orchards a warm, light, 
rich, dry and early soil. This will secure an early growth and ripen wood 
before winter sets in. 

2. So soon as ascertained what kinds are early growers and early 
ripeners of wood, such should be selected, as they will be least likely to 
come under those conditions in which the blight will occur. 

3. Wherever orchards are already planted, or where a choice of soils 
can not be had, the cultivator may know by the last of August or Septem- 
ber whether a fall growth is to be expected. To prevent it, I suggest 
immediate root pruning. This will benefit the tree at any rate, and will, 
probably, by restraining growth, prevent blight. 

4, Whenever blight has occurred, I know of no remedy but free and 
early cutting. In some cases it will remove all diseased matter, in some 
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it will alleviate only, but in a bad blight there is neither in this nor 
anything else that I am aware of any remedy. 

There are two additional subjects with which I shall close this paper. 

1. This blight is not to be confounded with winter killing. In the 
winter of 1837 or 1838, in March, a deep snow fell (in this region), and 
was immediately followed by a brilliant sun. Thousands of nursery trees 
perished in consequence, but without putting out leaves or lingering. It 
is a familiar fact to orchardists that severe cold followed by warm suns 
produce a bursting of the bark along the trunk, but usually at the surface 
of the ground. 

2. I eall attention of the cultivators to the disease of the peach tree 
ealled ‘‘the yellows.” I have not spoken of it as the same disease as the 
blight in the pear and the apple, only because I did not wish to embarrass 
this subject with too many issues. I will only say that it is the opinion of 
the most intelligent cultivators among us, that ‘the yellows” are nothing 
but the development of the blight according to the peculiar habits of the 
peach tree. I mention it that observation may be directed to the facts. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

October, 1844. 


The following paper was to have been placed along with Henry Ward 
Beecher’s letter to the Magazine of Horticulture, Boston, Mass., Hovey, 
Ed., on pear blight, but want of time excluded it. It is embodied in this 
report for the reason set forth by Mr. Fletcher. 


Mr. President and Fellow Members—One rainy Thursday of the last 
State Fair I met our beloved William Henry Ragan, who, for once in his 
life, seemed disturbed. He said that in the discharge of departmental 
work at Washington he had gone entirely through the thirty-five volumes 
of Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture and had found three valuable con- 
tributions from Henry Ward Beecher when a resident of Indianapolis, and 
that to preserve the same his wife had copied them for future use. He 
was grieved because for the first time in his life an editor looked light 
upon his efforts and refused to print in his paper a matter of general 
interest. He asked me to offer it to our Society at its annual meeting 
and secure its preservation in this year’s report. 

I am aware that to a progressive society it is in one sense a back 
number, but it does show us that for our present magnificent display in 
this house there was sixty years ago a substantial beginning. Hxcava- 
tions in our day disclose the foundations of structures whose immense 
proportions astound us—overshadowing as they do any efforts of modern 
times. Time and the checker game for national life obliterate all above 
the ground line. The palaces of Caesar are traced only by subterranean 
walls and halls over twenty-one acres of ground. Around such ruins 
great interest and sentiment attaches. One stone at Jerusalem attracts 
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more attention than any other object save the birthplace of the Savior— - 
because it identifies the site of Solomon’s temple. From contact with 
such things in my travels I have learned to revere them. I never look 
upon this grand structure in which we have our home to-day—with our 
name over the door, but I think of the hundreds of carloads of broken 
stone the size of an egg which with cement form one grand stone thirty 
feet beneath us on which this architectural beauty stands. Who of 
100,000 visitors thinks of it! No one of thought and knowledge of the 
past is willing to say we shall endure as we are—-Nation and State. A 
chronological chart from Adam to Christ shows how nations are blotted 
out; the next 4,000 years may wipe out the present flags of this earth. 
Every stone of this building may find a place in the walls and fortifica- 
tions forced upon our descendants, but rest assured the humble founda- 
tion will never be removed. It will show the future archaeologist the 
possibilities of the superstructure. 

Had there been an unbroken succession for ten years of winters as 
destructive to orchards as that of 1863 and 1864, no sane man would have 
embarrassed his soil with a fruit tree save as a curiosity, and the un- 
earthing of Mr. Beecher’s letter would alone afford us a glimpse of a 
paradise long since lost to us. Pardon a personal allusion to him. I knew 
him during my boyhood and on to his demise. The inspiration derived by 
erowing up at his feet has afforded me greater pleasure than aught else 
during life. It led to association with Fuller and Hovey, Thomas, Meehan, 
Sarry, Warder, Elliott, Kirtland, Hull and a host of others outside of our 
State and into the sanctums of the Ragans, Aldridges and Sigamsons. 

Note what Mr. Beecher says about our roses! Of all that number I 
know full well that he introduced the majority. He entered every door- 
yard in this town. He dug up and transplanted or threw away; he gave 
new varieties; he drew all of us after him to the short counter on which 
our first displays were made. He enlarged our store of knowledge and 
excited our powers of observation. He taught us of stamen and pistils 
and their functions, and that the tints of flowers and the blushes of fruits 
were the reflex of smiles of the great Creator. Mr. Beecher was, more- 
over, eminently practical. Witness his high estimate of our privileges 
as a fruit growing State and country. «Behold with what prophetic wis- 
dom he saw our possibilities over a stormy sea which then required 
thirty days fortunate sailing to cross. Fruit for ourselves! Fruit for the 
world! And he lived to see his words fulfilled. Our esteemed brother, 
Joe A. Burton, will’ be pleased to read what he says of seedlings—and 
paradoxical as it may seem, is creating pedigreed seedlings to replace— 
yea, to exceed valuable varieties named by Beecher that are now lost. 


CALVIN FLETCHER. 
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Room 12, State House, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Thursday, December 4, 1902. 


The State Board of Horticulture met immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Indiana Horticultural Society. On roll call thirteen answered 
to their names. 


On motion of W. C. Reed, seconded by Professor Troop, the Secretary 
was ordered to have printed exhibitors’ certificates to be signed by them 
certifying that fruit and flowers shown by them and competing for 
premium were of their own growing. 


Sylvester Johnson, present trustee of Purdue University, was recom- 
mended for reappointment. 


Several bills were filed and allowances were made, and an order 
drawn on the Treasurer for the same. (See order book.) 


The local Horticultural Society of Pendleton, Ind., gave invitation to 
the Society to hold its summer meeting with them the coming August. 


On motion the invitation was accepted unanimously. 


On motion adjourned sine die. 


W. B. FLICK, W. W. STEVENS, 
Secretary. President. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL SOCIETIES, VICE-PRESIDENTS, AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS PAPERS, SELECTIONS, ETC. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH- 
ERN DISTRICT. 


J. C. GROSSMAN. 


The past season was remarkable for the continuous wet and cool 
weather. Many of the rain storms were accompanied by severe winds, 
which, in many localities, destroyed many fruit, shade and forest trees. 
The extremely moist atmosphere was very conducive to plum rot, which 
was very severe among most varieties, especially so upon Hale, Burbank 
and Nickson in our own orchard. Peaches also suffered a great deal with 
the rot. 
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The strawberry crop, chiefly on account of the severe drouth of 
1901, did not average over two-fifths of an average crop. 

Frost about the first and also on the fourteenth and fifteenth of May 
did considerable damage in many places, and the humid atmosphere pre- 
vented perfect pollenization. The prospects for next year are better than 
last year. There were a great many second crop strawberries this fall, 
more than we had ever heard of before. This may materially decrease 
the yield next Season. 

Other small fruits were a fair crop, with a brisk demand and higher 
prices for all varieties of fruits than for a number of years. Cherries 
were only a fair crop, with failures in some sections. The demand was 
greater and prices higher than we ever experienced before. The apple 
and pear crops were unusually heavy in most of the counties, and the 
quality fair for unsprayed fruit and very fine in sprayed orchards. 

Peaches were a complete failure in most sections or counties of the 
district with the exception, possibly, of Lagrange, where there was a 
very light crop on budded trees and a good crop on native or seedling 
trees, the crop being so heavy in some places as to break the trees down. 
There never is a complete failure in the peach crop where are plenty of 
native trees growing. 

Plums in some counties were only a partial crop. With us the Japan, 
Abundance, Burbank, and Nickson were so heavily laden we had to thin 
severely, taking off one-half to two-thirds of the fruit last of June. We 
probably lost one-half of those remaining on Burbank and Nickson by 
rot, yet there were enough matured then for the age and size of the trees. 

The late fall and dryer weather ripened the trees up fairly well and 
we look for a good season of most fruits next year. 

Interest in fruit. growing, I believe, to be on the increase and plant- 
ings are heavier. 

There are three live local Horticultural Societies in the district, viz.: 
St. Joseph County Horticultural, Lagrange County Agricultural and 
Horticultural, and Noble County Horticultural Society. Each of these 
made very creditable exhibits at the State Fair last September and won 
first, second and third sweepstakes, respectively. 


REPORT OF THE WAYNE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND HORT- 
ICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1902. 


To the Indiana Horticultural Society: 


I herewith submit this, my annual report of the Wayne County Agri- 
eultural and Horticultural Society, and with it a roster of the officers of 
the Society for the year 1902. 

As usual, our twelve sessions of the Society were held on the second 
Saturday of each month. With the exception of two all meetings were 
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held in the horticultural room at the court house. The June and July 
sessions were all-day affairs, the former being held at the residence of 
the Secretary, just northwest of Richmond, the latter at the city’s beauti- 
ful park, Glen Miller. At these meetings the members and their friends 
took their well-filled baskets and enjoyed a picnic dinner under the spread- 
ing branches of forest and ornamental trees. 

The annual February dinner was as successful as any former one, 
being largely attended. The premium lists embraced the chief culinary 
articles, such as turkeys, meats, breads, pies, cakes, butter, salads, jellies, 
ete. The housewives industriously vied with one another in the prepara- 
tion of these articles, which, after being passed on by the awarding com- 
mittee, were placed on the dinner table and hundreds partook of the 
repast. 

At all meetings our exhibition tables contained, in their season, the 
results of man’s labor on the farm, orchard and garden, and indicated 
often the best varieties to plant. The ladies furnished their quota of 
fiowering bulbs and plants, the bouquets of cut flowers being usually sent 
to the home of some sick or disabled member. 

Officers for 1902: President, Caleb W. King;. Vice-President, Rev. R. 
D. Laughman; Recording Secretary, Walter S. Ratliff; Treasurer, J. P. 
Norris; Corresponding Secretary, Hon. J. C. Ratliff. 

Apples.—Unfortunately this has not been an apple year. Many earlier 
varieties yielded abundantly, while the summer and many of the winter 
sorts were almost complete failures. Many orchards that usually bear 
eontinuously, had but few specimens of any variety. Where apples were 
found it was doubtless due to the location of the orchard, systematic 
spraying, care of the trees, thinning of the fruit, ete., preceding and dur- 
ing the growth of the apples. There seemed to be no material difference 
in the yield of the different varieties in such orchards, but such fruit was 
not only reasonably perfect, but of fair size and color. 

Pears.—An abundant crop of choice fruit of all varieties. Usually 
the summer varieties are finest, but the autumn and winter sorts were 
exceptionally large. A more liberal planting of the Dutchess, Bartlett, 
Tyson and Keiffer pears will doubtless be made during the coming year. 
This year’s crop was equal to the demand. 

Plums.—But few plums were grown in this locality. Too many of our 
orchardists neglected to spray their trees at the proper time and the in- 
sects secured most of the fruit. The ravages of the black knot has had a 
discouraging influence on plum culture. A number of new seedlings are 
being grown in order to secure stocks that are not affected with fungoid 
diseases. 

Cherries.—A large percentage of the fruit dropped before mature, but 
a fair crop was gathered from most trees. A warm showery spell of 
weather at ripening time caused much loss by bursting and rotting on 
the trees. 
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Quinces.—For several years the supply of quinces has been far inade- 
quate, and it is expected that later planting of quince bushes may yield 
more abundantly. The ease of propagation of quince cuttings should be 
an incentive to lovers of this kind of fruit to grow them more universally. 

Peaches.—The splendid peach crops of the past two years was hoped 
to have extended through this section, but not a single bloom was seen 
in most orchards through this locality. As a consequence our supply of 
this delicious fruit was obtained elsewhere, and at very fair prices. A 
number of small orchards have lately been set. 

Grapes.—Relatively a failure, as last year the vines did not pass 
through the winter in a good state, and lessened the chances for a crop 
to a minimum. But few perfect bunches were secured of any variety, 
and where not sacked were virtually destroyed by the troublesome berry 
worm. 

Dewberries.—The cultivation of this most excellent fruit has been, 
especially in this locality, almost entirely abandoned, perhaps to its un- 
certainty of bearing, yet it is possible that our soils are not especially 
adapted to its growth or our fruit growers may not be acquainted with 
its manner of cultivation. 

Strawberries.—About fifty per cent. of a full crop was gathered of 
choice berries. Although the set was indicative of a large yield, yet at 
the time of gathering it was found that many fruit stems with unripened 
berries were shriveled and atrophied; the cause of which has led many 
fruit men to differ, 

Blackberries.—The past season was especially unfavorable for this 
kind of fruit, and but few crates were offered on our markets. The 
failure of last year caused many berry growers to cut down and revive 
their patches, and another year or so will be necessary to secure suffi- 
cient growth to mature a crop. 

Raspberries.—_But few growers succeeded in producing raspberries. 
The season was not very favorable and the canes being not very vigorous 
the crop was necessarily small. But few berry patches are to be found at 
present in this locality. 

Ornithology.—The interest manifested in later years by the general 
publie in ornithology has been increasing, and from the number of Au- 
dobon societies recently organized throughout our State, doubtless will 
be productive of good results. Surely fewer birds will be killed, eggs 
broken and nests destroyed, and a better knowledge of the value and 
habits of our North American birds will be gained through such observa- 
tions and study, and the horticulturist will be among those mostly bene- 
fited by their protection. 

WALTER S. RATLIFF, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE LAGRANGE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1902. 


The past year has been one of prosperity to the Society. We feel we 
have much to be proud of. 

The organization held six meetings, all at the farm homes of its mem- 
bers, with the exception of the poultry meeting, which was held at South 
Milford in the Knights of Pythias Hall. Each meeting this year has en- 
joyed a fine picnie dinner, splendid programs by its young and older mem- 
bers and fine exhibits. The children made the entire exhibit at one meet- 
ing and had a place in most of the other exhibits. The exhibits have all 
been something for the Society to be proud of. While we have not paid 
large premiums, the exhibit has been such that we have paid out this 
year $20.45 in cash premiums and $14 in subscriptions to periodicals. The 
Society published 2,500 year books of sixty pages, each costing $1.35. Sent 
a delegate to mid-summer meeting and two to the State meeting. Made an 
exhibit at the State Fair, received second sweepstake premium on county 
exhibit and severai plate premiums. Made an exhibit at Kendallville Fair 
in competition with Noble County organization for sweepstakes of $35 first 
and $10 second. The judge could not see that much difference and divided 
the money equally. These exhibits of the two counties were very fine and 
extensive. The officers for 1903 are: President, J. C. Grossman; Vice- 
President, J. M. Mills; Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Lizzie 
C. Royer; Treasurer, Marion Garmire. 

Executive Committee: J. T. Stough, R. C. Case and O. A. Lampman. 

The apple crop in Lagrange County was good. Small fruits were a fair 
crop. 

The season was very wet. 


RECHIPTS. 
Cash balance on hand December, 1902................-- $51 50 
Membership aires 1 902s 2 sos eva acolo as ccpeteur arene cle a lates 24 00 
SECTIONS: Ofer SLALOM AM ate ais rays ep a oeiths lei aiaetae balereeareletorere 21 15 
SAlevOLr aM PlEs sete ly a avavec cobs es kero late eae elses oe ain en 12 15 
EXNGN CIEL MINS Seca uc evey cis lovers levee Guar olens ce tesetate ev tare Oe ie SINS Se ates 180 00 
Premiums of Kendallville Fair.....................2.. 18 65 
Second sweepstake premium at State Fair.............. 40 00 


$348 05 
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EXPENDITURBS. 

Delecatessto StatemmMeetine. waite tieteiccacls seme renee $15 00 
ETiNUNS Wear WOOK kis. is cle, ee woe orele ehabeheteus aisle o's aunts. ovate teailene 135 00 
Premiumssto Society. .2 src stresses ceo wie lskodstete cee ntemereuetene 20° 85 
MASCellam COUSINS rare Nec reeeeaeeerere te ore Satake cisueisie ere uere iets 87 49 
Delesatessto midsummer meeting ws... ce. sane ee ee 10 00 

, $268 34 

MRS. LIZZIE C, ROYHR, 

Valentine, Indiana. Secretary. 


PIONEER HOUSEKEEPING AND OTHER MATTERS. 
BY EMIL BEELER FLETCHER. 


|A paper read at the Marion County Agricultural and Horticultural Society’s meet- 
ing, July 13,1901, held at Brookside Park, near Brightwood.] 

It has been mutually agreed between Neighbor Cotton and myself 
that if he trespasses upon my domain, or I upon his, in our reminis- 
cences, we are not to adopt modern methods and apply for a divorce 
or other legal redress, but rather exchange wees and labors as did 
Darby and his wife, and that will soon settle all questions. 

You have assigned to me the not unpleasant task of telling what I 
know of matters—‘‘all of which I saw, and part of which I was;’ and 
while I shall not magnify, as some have done, the hardships of those 
days, to gain the sympathies of the youth of to-day, I hope to not detract 
from the rosy tints they discern surrounding the sunset hours of that 
hardy generation who toiled that we might enjoy. 

The distant mountain range with its curves of beauty marked against 
the background of clear sky, clothed as with a velvet garb through the 
influences of light and shadow and atmospheric effect, is, to the inno- 
cent, ignorant admirer, a veritable Beulah-land; and the snow-capped 
summits seem to be the angel wings that make short the journey to the 
heaven desired of all. To him, however, who has with grub-stake pros- 
pected that apparant fairyland in search of precious metals—the enchant- 
ment of distance fails to efface memory or even soften the realities of 
the situation. He knows full well the obstacles of the rugged route 
from the plain to the snow line. He sees again the endless canyons with 
impassable walls—the dangerous cliffs that fringe the bit of mesa land— 
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the yawning guliches as deep and broad as the voleano’s crater—the 
rushing mountain torrents, the dense jungle of standing forest—and the 
impassable regions where avalanches have crushed such forests to earth. 
He dreads to meet again the invulnerable grizzly, the mountain lion, 
the jealous red man or more jealous rival prospector. He knows that 
those caps of spotless white that give such sanctity to the peaks, that the 
calendar of the saints has been exhausted to provide names for, are 
scores of nature’s greatest storm centers, and that a journey in search of 
the north pole is to be less feared that to venture there. The realities 
of housekeeping in pioneer days differ from the standard set up by the 
writers of romance based on tradition, and I am ready to testify that . 
there is but little of such experiences that I would entail, if I could, upon 
future generations. Distance has lent no enchantment to the view. 

It is difficult to separate the labors within from without the house at 
the starting point of life in the heavy forest of this country and for a 
quarter of a century thereafter. There was no man but at times became 
cook, hurse or washerwoman, nor was there a woman who did not in 
emergencies help to build ‘the cabin, the stable, the crib, who did not 
pile and burn brush and logs to make possible a garden, an orchard or 
a field; hence, I can not confine myself strictly to the indoor work, 
although I shall attempt it for your benefit. - 

My position was that of the first born girl in every household. I was 
a kindergarten scholar in the school of housekeeping—and my mother was 
the teacher. Seventy years ago I took my first lessons, and the list of 
the few implements and utensils possessed, and their location and use 
are as vivid to me to-day as then. The cabin with its stick and mud 
chimney—its puncheon floor, its rude door and tiny windows, its loft, 
its potato hole, all existed before my day. The iron crane stands first on 
the roll of possessions, for thereon hung more that made life possible 
than all else. It was a triangular work of wrought iron with one side 
elongated and its end upturned to prevent untimely slipping off of pots. 
This crane was set in two iron eyes driven into the left hand jamb of 
the fireplace, and could be swung in and out over or from the fire to 
suit the heat for best results in the esteem of the cook. On it was hung 
“big or little, pot or kettle,’ in which at times water was boiled for all 
purposes, meats and vegetables and boiled victuals were cooked, hominy 
and mush were made, head cheese fashioned, pumpkins stewed, apples 
peaches and other fruits reduced to jams, jellies, butters, etc. Cider was 
boiled to insure keeping qualities, lard was rendered from the fat of 
hogs, and tallow from that of cattle and sheep, and in emergencies of 
weather, the weekly washing held sway, or the soap or sugar water 
claimed the crane. Syrup from the camp was finished there into mo- 
lasses or granulated sugar through the skill and at the will of one whose 
talents would have never lost the art of making the Damascus blade. 
Clabber cheese was created there, and skim milk warmed for motherless 
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calves, and water for an occasional bath. In case of great demand or 
sore need the coffee was born there, as also the savory pot pie—and on 
the same day and hour the pewter plates—heirlooms of homes beyond 
the Alleghenies—and the knives and forks were washed there. The 
parti-colored thread of many a Joseph’s coat and Rebecea’s skirt were 
dyed there with the precious indigo and saffron of commerce. No won- 
der the hanging of the crane was the inspiring theme of a loved poet. 

A word as to fire fuel. The heathen nations have asserted that fire 
was the best gift of the Gods to man, coming first from heaven. In the 
estéem of many they have been justified for diverting their adorations 
from the Creator to the created, fire worship was pardonable. Before a 
roof protected the pioneer his fiint and steel and tinder box provided fire, 
and when possessed was cared for by a host more numerous and pure 
than all the vestal virgins of classic Greece and Rome. Fuel abounded, 
still there was a choice, and there was skill in the arrangement for best 
results. The wide-mouthed jambs permitted sticks of from four to ten 
feet to be used. The back stick must be slow burning and non-popping 
Buckeye was the favorite, combining with the above properties that of 
reflecting the heat of the rest of the fire from its electric face. For the 
forestick, which rested a few inches from the hearth upon stones or dog 
irons; and just removed from the back stick green ash or hickory, or 
partly seasoned sugar tree or beech were preferred. The science dis- 
played in securing draught was equal to that of modern mechanics, and 
there was less complaint of smoky flues than there is to-day. The first 
cost of a cabin was small, but the contents made destruction by fire a 
calamity greater to the sparce neighborhood than that our nation would 
feel if called on to feed the drouth-stricken regions of any other people. 
No one had such use for fire as our parents, none were so careful in 
handling and preserving it. A bed of coals in a bed of ashes, well covered 
on top, was the greatest security. Kindling and stove coal, natural gas 
and artificial, coal oil and a few handy matches have done away with all 
that labor of preparation, that skill of handling, and exchanged that haz- 
ard for greater. 

The outfit of the fire-place further consisted of a poking stick—a small 
hand spike of wood or, better still, of wrought iron, strong enough to 
turn a log or lift the lids of ovens and pots, also pot hooks, being two 
pieces of light rod iron a foot to eighteen inches long, bent and united 
like shears at one end, while the other was sharpened and curved to 
hook into the ears of the pots and oven and into the loop at the top of all 
lids. In time a large strong pair of tongs became the crowning joy of 
the chimney corner. For cooking utensils in addition to the kettle hinted 
at above, we had a big cast iron oven in which bread, meat, potatoes, 
pies and cakes, and all other bakable and roastable foods were made 
ready for the table. That oven was of from four to eight gallons capac- 
ity, and quite heavy. It had three to four feet or legs which elevated the 
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bottom about three inches from the hearth. There was also a heavy, 
tight-fitting lid. The oven and lid, preparatory to being filled for cooking, 
were placed upon the burning wood and when sufficiently hot, lifted off 
onto a bed of coals which were fresh spread upon the hearth, and after 
judiciously being tested as to temperature the food placed within, the lid 
on top, and a covering of coal finished the job. We also had such pots 
and skillets and frying pans as prevail to-day, modified by necessity and 
fashion. These were used like the kettle upon the crane, or the oven on 
the hearth, for such purposes as we now use them. In addition, the coffee 
pot and sieve—the last named being sometimes the property of the 
neighbors to our inconvenience, had their places among our household 
goods—to which in time was added a heavy cast iron teakettle. Compare 
the above list with the paraphernalia the housekeeper of to-day places 
at the disposal of Bridget or Dinah to be used on a first class range, 
and it is but natural to inquire, ‘““Well! how did you manage to get along?’ 
I can, without prejudice, aver that the friendly sunbonnet and the up- 
lifted left hand have screened from the furnace-like heat brains such as 
you can not buy to-day, and that the skilled hands of such have yielded 
results that the fancy clubs of gourmand would be glad to secure. 

Our supply of fuel was exhaustless. There was no growling at gas 
companies. Logs were hauled to the door from the clearings and piled 
high for future use. Daily a sufficiency was cut the proper length by 
the men folks, if time and season permitted, and if not, the jwomen were 
equal to the task. What did we have to cook? The products of wheat 
and corn and buckwheat; light bread from yeast and salt rising; biscuits, 
dumpling and pie crusts, hoe cake, dodger, egg corn bread, hominy. and 
mush; buckwheat cakes, flap jacks and pan cakes in variety; sponge 
cakes, golden in their richness; and ginger cakes, the joy of election day 
and the Fourth of July; with crulls in fantastic shapes for the holidays; 
fresh game from the woods and streams alternating with the meats of 
domestic animals, and annual unfailing fruits, such as blessed the happy 
valley in which Rassela, the prince of Abysinnia was placed, and vege- 
tables without end. I fear if I stop to explain, I shall be led to exploit 
until I wouid wish to be a girl again with a bit of dough molded by 
chubby hands ready to test the oven’s heat for mother’s baking. So I 
pass to the labors that have prepared a generation for the duties of life 
and rendered so serious their mental bent, and, I am sad to add, have 
doomed many prematurely to their rest from toil. 

The ash hopper, safe and removed from buildings, was an unending 
eare. It was constructed of split boards supported in a frame made of 
four forked sticks driven in the ground, with cross sticks resting in the 
forks. The lower ends of the boards converging and ending in a trough 
hewn out of buckeye and placed slanting so that the lye could fiow into 
a crock or other vessel. Now we secured the lye by pouring water on 
the well rotted ashes and permitting it to run or pass slowly through the 
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ashes to the trough. And with this lye all kinds of refuse fat and rind 
of meat—through boiling in the big kettle which hung upon a pole out 
of doors (preferably in March), we made our soap—not the fragrant 
sweet-scented sorts that Jerusalem and Castile furnish—not the ‘‘Ivory,” 
the “Tar,” or the varieties that give the foundation for those beautiful 
illustrations of to-day in fashionable periodicals—but strong, soft soap 
or hard soap with which to cleanse our scanty wardrobes from the dirt 
of the earth, from dust of the threshing floor, the sweat of the harvest 
field and all outdoor labors, from the filth of the barnyard with which 
there was daily contact, and to overcome the countless varieties of the 
modern microbes, of which we knew all that is practically known to- 
day, except their names—and the salaries they secure for a few. And 
this soap making was woman’s work. It could not be otherwise then, 
and the March wind that fanned the fire and blew aside the smoke puffed 
out the gentle flame of life of many a young wife and mother. 

After the spring plowing of the garden spot, the planting and cultiva- 
tion of the same, and the gathering the products fell to the women—and 
when the orchards gave their harvests—excepting the final roundup of 
October gathering, the work of picking, peeling and drying, fell to the 
same tired yet tireless hands. The blessed device of canning fruits and 
vegetables, thus prolonging their seasons, had not come to our homes. 
The limited space within doors made hospitality to visiting friends and 
the wayfarers more laborious but not the less enjoyable than it would be 
to-day. Beds and bed clothes could be piled ceiling high in the day time 
and spread upon the floor at night for the extra company. And when 
you recall that perhaps every article thus used was the product of the 
mother’s labor, either before or after marriage, and that it must be kept 
clean and in repair without a convenient laundry to aid or a sewing 
machine to facilitate such work, you can easily give credit for great 
ability, industry and endurance in that line. 

After the early breakfast another special duty, that knew no vaca- 
tion, no relief, on Sundays, rainy days, holidays, in sickness or health, 
must receive attention—through cold and heat that work must be per- 
formed, the calves must be suckled or fed and the cows milked. No well 
built barns, no convenient stalls or stanchions, not even open sheds pro- 
tected cow and milker from the driving storms—the excessive heat or 
cold. And the women braved and performed this arduous task. What 
followed, of straining the milk through simple methods, caring for the 
same until fit to’ skim the cream, caring for the cream until ripe for 
churning, pounding the same in the old fashioned dash churn, which for 
many produced yellow grease in hot weather and white foam often in 
cold, was also a portion of woman’s housekeeping in the long, long ago. 
I am glad to note, however, that the blessings of a cool spring of water 
aided many, myself among the number, in this last industry. The few 
sheep the wolves and dogs permitted us to keep furnished wool and the 
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exuberant growth of weeds and burs found a home therein, and when 
the fleece was clipped—in which work many a woman assisted—the labor 
was only begun. The burs had to be picked out and, before the days of 
earding machines, the wool had to be hand carded, rolled and spun, 
reeled and knit or woven, and all by the housewife and the assistance of 
the sore but nimble fingers of her children. The flax upon which de- 
pendence was placed for shirts, table linen, towels, summer wear and 
countless things, was raised in the fields and prepared principally by the 
men for spinning and weaying. The women did the rest, involving a 
eatering to the fashion of bleaching by laborious and repeated washings 
and sun drying for days. Oh, dear, will I never complete the list of 
calls and duties? There was the poultry to protect from the minks and 
weasles, the coons, the ’possums, the wet and the dry, the cold and the 
heat, the hawks and the crows, and gapes and vermin!! and if any sur- 
vived they must be chased hither and yonder, guided by the cheering 
voice of the roosters and the cackling hens to the secret nests beneath 
the convenient brush and logs, in hollow stump or hay stack, or fodder 
shock. And when the feathers are ripe on squeaking geese or quacking 
ducks, the blood blisters appear on the fingers of the women and girls— 
for men had other things to do. The eggs helped out the food list im- 
measurably, and many a necessity was bought with them at the store 
and the grocery. And poultry products at times paid taxes, too. 

The cabin was fairly lighted by day in ordinary weather, for the wide 
open door supplemented the eight by ten glass of the windows. At night 
the blazing logs did good service, but at times we needed more light to 
sew and read by. A cast or wrong iron lamp, which could be hung on 
the wall or suspended from the ceiling was our first device. Any clean 
grease or oil could be burned in it through the use of a strip of cloth or 
wick. It was dirty, but a good makeshift. We also made tallow candles, 
first by the dipping process, to wit: In melted tallow, not too hot, wicks 
placed on slender sticks were dipped in the liquid, held above it a few 
seconds to drip, then rested on trestles to further cool, and the process 
repeated until the proper size was attained. After a while the tin candle 
molds came into use, such as are known to-day, in which stearine or 
sperm candles are made. In 1859-60, the coal oil lamp appeared, and 
with improvement both in the quality of oil and lamps continue to this 
day—the approved light of the majority of the people of this earth. Arti- 
ficial gas and electric light are found only in cities and large towns. 
Fish oi] has special uses, but had no place on farms. 

I have hinted at the labor of washing already. In detail the burden 
was great, this county had only hard or lime water in its springs, wells, 
creeks and veins. Troughs hewn from large tree trunks, or now and 
then a hogshead were placed on the ground beneath the eaves of houses 
to catch rain water, a rather poor reliance in dry weather, and as wash- 
ing was a weekly job we broke water by putting ashes in a large kettle 
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of water which made it soft. Why did we not use cistern water? Bless 
you, I was out of my teens before the first barrel of cement came into 
the county. Well, we washed out doors the most of the year, and hung 
clothes on grape vines, and caught cold, and ironed and mended, fifty- 
two times a year, and if I have had one nightmare haunt me above all 
others through life it is the dreaded wash day! 

The Scriptural account of creation I took seriously, yet put my own 
interpretation upon some things. I could not figure out much leisure for 
Adam, who, without hired help, had to dress that garden which God 
planted in Eden. The little help derived from the elephants’ and camel- 
opards’ trimming, and the browsing of cattle, deer, sheep and goats, was 
offset by the tramping, and the fruit picking of birds and the monkey 
tribe was a bad job, while the potato digging by wild hogs was not 
conducive to good nature. I still recognize that the four great rivers 
which watered that part of the world had origin in a great spring in 
Eden wherein Adam could bathe at will, but the matter of greatest im- 
port to me was, that the fashions did not require clothing, and conse- 
quently there was no wash tub, wash kettle, water breaking, soap 
making, rinsing, drying, ironing, mending and folding. No wonder 
“Satan found some mischief still for idle hands to do.” I used to wish 
I had been Eve, I thought I could have resisted his majesty’s offer of an 
apple and a first class job in the laundry. 

In this picture of woman’s duties in early farm life here I should not 
withhold the sincere pleasure we had in congregating not for a picnic, 
but to facilitate labor, as at wool pickings, quiltings, lard renderings. 
barn raisings, apple and peach cuttings, ete., and the simple dances that 
followed after. Children had their hollow stump playhouses, their 
corncob dolls, with corn silks for hair, their bright pebbles and broken 
crockery for dishes. We all labored through years at corn dropping, 
wheat shocking, feather pulling and apple picking to earn wherewith to 
buy side saddles and new bridles—and then our earthly bliss was com- 
plete, when some manly beau astride of his high stepping horse would 
ask the pleasure of our company to church, singing or spelling school, 
or to an apple cutting or quilting. We went fearlessly dashing along 
forest paths, across the unfenced country and down the lanes. Now, 
girls, don’t blush, old ladies don’t deny it, when we were kissed, aS we 
deserved to be, we did not smell the odor of a stinking pipe or sickly cigar- 
ette, or catch the fumes of poisonous liquors. Did we like to be kissed? 
Certainly, and we got husbands for wedding presents—and they got wives 
who knew how to work. There were no buggies or carriages, bicycles 
or automobiles in the days of which I write. There was no leisure to use 
them and no roads to use them on. There were no reapers and mowers, 
corn planters, potato diggers or hay loaders. There were no sulky plows, 
disk rollers or wheat drills, for the fields were one-fourth covered with 
stumps and the soil full of roots, and modern implements could not have 
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been used if possessed. There was no drain tile or dredging machine 
in the State—but there were great bodies of rich, moist land giving forth 
disease on every breath of air to assail the pioneer and his isolated fam- 
ily, and when I consider those days—the labors and the conditions—I do 
not wonder that the majority passed away before time had crowned them 
with hoary heads. They left honored names to posterity. They built no 
workhouses, friendly inns or homes for the friendless, or orphan asylums. 
There was work for all and good morals prevailed. Orphans and surplus 
children of the very poor found homes and social equality among those 
able to keep and rear them. Politics and religion abounded then as now 
—but with less scandal and lower salaries. There was honest difference 
of opinion then, but no trumped up cases of insanity to secure paltry 
fees. I am not sure that the world grows better. 


EMIL BEELER FLETCHER. 


PREVENTION OF BITTER ROT. 


(SELECTED. ) 


This disease, which has sometimes proven so disastrous to the apple 
grower, has already been found this year widely distributed throughout 
the chief apple growing regions of Illinois, and it has probably made the 
same start elsewhere. It is never greatly developed at this season of the 
year, but sharp observers are able to find it when there are but few in- 
fected spots on the young apples. 

A discovery just made, July 11th, founded upon the observation of 
an Illinois apple grower, seems to give an opportunity not before possible 
‘to combat the scourge, and this circular is issued hastily in the hope that 
a portion of the apple crop now liable to attack may be saved. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the fruit first infected in a tree 
occupies a definite position in the branches. In general terms it may be 
said that the disease shows in a conical shaped area with the apex 
upward, and this has been explained by the fact that the spores of the 
fungus are adhesive so that they can not be distributed by wind but can 
readily be washed down by rain. The primary infection at the apex of 
tnis cone, commonly supposed to be an earlier diseased apple, furnished, 
it was thought, the spores which started the disease in the fruits under- 
neath. It has now, however, been ascertained (and this is the new fact 
in the case) that this primary infection starts in a canker upon the limb 
of the tree. In this situation the fungus lives over winter and as early 
sometimes as June begins to produce spores by which the young apples 
are infected. It has been ascertained that this same thing takes place 
in a “mummied” fruit, and attention has heretofore been strongly directed 
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to this. As, however, the mummied fruit commonly falls to the ground 
the matter remained a puzzle as to how the spores could rise to the tree. 
The new obseryatious recently made by us in many orchards showed that 
the limb canker Was in every case the source of primary infection, and 
therefore these cankers are much more dangerous than the old mummies. 
It is not usually easy to discover the cankered spot from the ground, but 
it is easy to locate it by the diseased spots on the apples. With a little 
practice, any one with eyes sharp enough to detect these latter can 
quickly find the former. It seems, therefore, entirely feasible to prevent 
further infection by a critical examination of the trees at this time of 
the year and the removal of the cankered limbs and the fruits already 
diseased from it. 


WHAT THE CANKER LOOKS LIKE. 


Canker occurs on limbs of any size—from those of an inch or two in 
diameter to last year’s fruit spurs. More commonly the spot is two to 
four inches long. The affected portion is killed by the fungus and the 
new growth rises as a rim of healing tissue about its border. The spot is 
therefore sunken to the extent of the later increase in diameter of the 
limb. It is rough and black and has somewhat the appearance of an old, 
ragged wound as often results from many causes. By close observation 
it will be seen that the old bark of the killed portion is still present, 
though usually variously ruptured and sunken. The fungus which causes 
the bitter rot of apples is present in this old bark and bears the spores in 
clustered masses over its surface, from which they are washed by the 
rain to the fruit as described. So far as observed, these cankered spots 
are few in number, except in the case of one variety, that of the Hunts- 
man, where they are found to be very numerous. More often only a tree 
here and there in the orchard has a cankered limb. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


From what is now known, the following preventive procedure is ad- 
vised: Examine the orchard tree by tree, following systematically the 
rows—perhaps on horseback or in some way to look down as much as 
possible upon the fruit, the infected spots being usually on the upper 
surface of the apple. At this time of the year these spots are brown, 
circular and very slightly depressed and show clearly against the light 
or reddish color of the apple. As soon as one spot is found, search for 
others and just above the uppermost ones look for the cankered limb. 
This limb is sure to be in such a position that spores may be washed from 
it onto the spotted fruit. It will now be an easy matter to cut away the 
diseased limb and to remove the infected fruit below it. It will be safer, 
however, to take all the apples from that portion of the tree subjected to 
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infection from the canker, for it may not be easy to find the very small 
spots where the fungus recently started. Cut well below the cankered 
spot, avoiding the rubbing of the infected area by tools or hands. The 
operator who goes into the tree top for the purpose of making examina- 
tions and removing cankered limbs should be provided with rubber boots 
or thin-soled shoes, so as to not in any way cause the rupture of the 
bark when climbing about. All diseased limbs and fruit removed from 
the trees should at once be put into a wagon or other receptacle and re- 
moved from the orchard, when they will be either burned or buried deeply 
in the ground. 

Experiments carried on this year by the University of Illinois prove 
conclusively that bitter rot can be very largely held in check by Bordeaux 
mixture, even when trees have one or more cankered limbs. It is believed, 
however, that a critical examination of the trees and the removal of the 
source of infection as described is the most important work the orchardist 
can do. The university is now at work preparing additional information. 
carefully. illustrated which will be distributed in circular form within 
a week or ten days. Go to work now, however, with the information at 
hand, for the delay of a single day may mean the loss of your entire crop. 


J. C. BLAIR, J. T. BURRILL, 
Chief of Horticulture. Chief in Botany. 
Urbana, Ill., July 14, 1902. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEALTH IN THE BARK OF A TREE. 
FRoM WESTERN FRUIT GROWER. 


In a paper read before the Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Prof. HE. C. Green discussed the functions of the bark of a tree 
and its relation to fruit bearing as follows: , 

In the bark and the layer of tissue immediately beneath it exists the 
life of the tree. The arterial system of the tree lies wholly within a 
quarter inch of the surface. The realization of these almost self-evident 
truths should impress on the fruit grower the necessity of keeping the 
bark in the most vigorous condition possible. It is said, with truth, that 
when a young tree becomes stunted during the first few years of its life 
it is more profitable to dig up the tree and start with a young, thrifty 
one than to attempt to bring the little bark-bound tree back to a vigorous 
condition. In a healthy apple tree the bark is usually bright and smooth, 
the outer corky layer is thin and evenly placed and the cambium layer 
beneath is thick. When the growth beneath becomes sufficient the cork 
splits and checks, loosens readily and is thrown off by the rapidly grow- 
ing trunk or limb beneath. In ordinary wheat-growing clay sod a well- 
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started young tree will maintain this appearance and condition for a 
matter of six or ten years with little attention further than the usual cul- 
tivation given a corn field. During this period of normal growth, however. 
it is usual that several forms of vegetable and animal life attach them- 
selves to the tree as a host and live on the sap and bark. These little 
plants and animals are few and inconspicuous at first, but as the years 
go by they become sufficiently numerous to have a marked effect upon 
the health and appearance of the bark. If the soil about the tree has 
been fertilized from time to time the growth may be so vigorous as to 
withstand for a considerable period the attacks of insect and fungous 
enemies. But, provided the bark receives no special attention, sooner 
cr later their presence is felt, and the effect is noticed in the changed 
appearance of the bark, the lessened vigor of the tree and the smaller 
production of fruit. If this comes to pass when the tree is ten years old, 
the owner lays it to bad weather, and if at twenty years the verdict is 
that the tree is old and nothing else could be expected. 

The average productive life of winter apple trees, when properly 
eared for, is about thirty-five years, varying somewhat with the varieties. 
The reason, or at least one of the reasons, why this is not true for Illi- 
nois, lies in the fact that no care is given the bark of the tree; in a 
neglected orchard the bark appears roughened on the trunk and limbs, 
while the smaller branches and twigs usually present a dull, lifeless 
appearance. ‘The old bark does not fall away rapidly, but clings for 
months, forming excellent winter quarters for various forms of insects. 
Fungous growths cover the limbs and branches and each tree is a men- 
agerie of native scales, bark lice. The cambium layer is thin and in- 
capable of carrying an amount of sap sufficient to grow a crop of fruit, 
even if strength enough had been carried up to make a good “set.” 

In remedying such an orchard the first work should be to clean up 
the bark; not that this alone will bring it back to vigor and productive- 
ness, but from the fact that such treatment will remove much of the 
most active causes of its poor condition. In the case of a hitherto well 
eared for orchard suddenly given over to total neglect, the last part of 
the trees to show the change would be the bark, and so in bringing back 
an orchard from neglect it is the last part te show improvement in the 
bark. 

Cultivation and fertilization haye much to do with the vigor of the 
bark, and are the methods best adapted to thickening a weak, dry cam- 
bium layer. If, howeyer, the bark is in a vigorous condition in this re- 
spect and cultivation and fertilization have been the annual rule of the 
orchard, it is quite possible that productiveness is being sacrificed to 
sappy growth, and in such an instance the plan should be to stop fer- 
tilizing and by doing no cultivating later than June check growth and 
cause the cambium layer to become more firm in texture. Provided 
nutrition and cultivation are right and the insects and diseases are the 
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causes of the poor condition of the bark it is a comparatively simple and 
inexpensive procedure to practically exterminate them. For _ scurfy 
scales, oyster shell bark lice and wooly aphis a ten per cent. kerosene 
emulsion in June will kill ninety per cent. of the young insects. 

If such diseases as those of the apple rot type have attacked the twigs, 
causing the dead and roughened bark or the unknown diseases common on 
Benoni, causing bunches on the limbs, a winter or early spring wash 
should be used. Take fifteen pounds of live lime and slack with water, in 
which two pounds of copper sulphate have been melted, and add about 
fifty pounds or more of fine hardwood ashes. The materials diluted to 
fifty gallons of water should be sprayed on trunks and branches, using 
a coarse spray. This treatment clears off old bark, destroys insect eggs 
and fungus spores and has a tendency to remove many of the hardy scale 
insects. The effect on the bark is very pronounced. 

Such a wash costs little and is believed to be as effective in its work 
as the most costly of tree paints and patent washes. It will prove 
profitable to care for the bark, for dried-up, bark-bound orchards can not 
produce valuable crops. 


PHAR BLIGHT. 


The disease known as pear blight, and little understood until within 
a few years past, has been more than usually prevalent the present season. 
The leaves on some branch—usually a shoot of the present season’s growth 
—die and the shoot soon turns biack. Frequently this extends farther 
down to the older wood, and if no effort is made to stop the malady the 
tree dies outright. Sometimes it will stop one season, to begin again and 
run its entire course to the death of the tree, next year. 

The remedy is cutting and burning the affected branch, and this should 
be done as soon as possible. The cutting should be some distance below 
the point at which the disease seems to stop—six to twelve inches—so as 
to be certain of removing all the diseased wood. This sometimes dis- 
figures the tree, but it is an effectual remedy if done properly and without 
delay. 

The malady is now known to be bacterial—a microscopic fungus; and 
it may be transmitted from one tree to another, which explains the burn- 
ing part of the treatment recommended above. Even a knife used on a 
diseased branch will infect a healthy tree by cutting into it, unless the 
implement is disinfected. The simplest method of disinfection is by pass 
ing the knife blade slowly through the flame of a lamp, and this should 
be done at once. 

The same malady affects some of the apple trees, and the quince trees 
occasionally, but it is not nearly so virulent, rarely or never killing the tree 
but stopping with shoots of the current season’s growth. Tn this case it is 
called twig blight; and the remedy is the same. 
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Nearly or quite all varieties of the pear are subject to the blight, but 
some more than others, and some are so very liable to the disease that they 
are passing out of cultivation. Of this class are Limon, Adams, Pitmaston, 
Idaho, Brandywine, Collins, Paradise d’ Automne, Hoosic, Moyamensing, 
Selleck, Kingsessing, Edmonds, Giffard, Glout-morceau, Rostiezer, and a 
number of others. Even the fine old Flemish Beauty is so uncertaiu— or 
rather so certain to blight—that it is being passed by. 

Of those which are but little affected with blight, Seckel and Tysva 
may be said to stand at the head. Howell would generally be placed witt 
them, and may as well be now, but this blighty season it is somewhat 
affected. IJeiffer, when introduced twenty years or so ago, was said never 
to blight. But it will blight some times, though not a great deal. One of 
the most deservedly popular varieties, Bartlett, blights occasionally, but 
usually yields to prompt treatment. Its daughter, Clapp’s Favorite, a 
very fine pear, understood to be a cross with Flemish Beauty, is nearly as 
subject to the disease as the latter variety. To the list of those little 
affected may be added also Bloodgood, which ripens the latter part of 
July, just before Tyson; and Anjou (formerly called Beurre d’ Anjou), a 
late fall variety. 

It is thought that manuring and high cultivation are conducive to 
blight, and there are those who adopt the view of the late Thomas Mee- 
han, that pear trees are best grown in grass, with a moderate top-dressing 
annually of not very stimulating manure.—R. J. B., in Stockman and 
Farmer. 


SPRAYING AS A TRADE. 


With the commercial fruit grower spraying is a part of his business, 
or profession, if it may so be termed. He considers it as important as 
any of the many branches pertaining to his work. There is machinery 
made for him, an extensive literature for his instruction, practical teach- 
ers within reach, while an unlimited amount of advice may be had for 
the asking. He certainly has little reason to be at a loss what to do. 

The amateur is not so favorably situated. The man who raises fruit 
for the family supply, who looks for his reward in the pleasure and profit 
to come from furnishing his own table, is the one meant by the word 
“amateur.” He is the man to be considered, for though he is numerous, 
he ought to be still more so. But he is the one who is passed by while 
the large grower is being cared for. 

Many a man who has a small lot would gladly employ his spare mo- 
ments at growing some kinds of fruit, but is kept from doing so on ac- 
count of insects and diseases which he knows are lying in wait. 

Here, it would seem, is an opportunity for a man who would follow 
spraying as a trade during the season. Having everything in readiness 
and understanding what to do, he could accomplish in a few moments 
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what it would take the amateur half a day to do in a bungling manner. 
he result should be to the satisfaction of all concerned. The owner could 
expect to have a harvest without paying a double price for his fruit in 
time, labor and vexation, not to mention the cost of wasted material, and 
the spray-man should haye remunerative employment. 

Much could be done among the farmers who have small orchards. 
The neglected orchard has been the text for many a sermon, but if some 
of these preachers would take pains to find out the true cause they might 
be more just. Many of these trees are on farms which are otherwise 
models of neatness. They are neglected because the work of caring for 
them would interfere too much with the general routine, which is more im- 
portant. There is corn to be cultivated, haying and harvesting to be done. 
These things are present and certain. It is not in accordance with human 
nature to neglect them for the future uncertainties of the apple or plum 
orchard. Add to this the annoyances which have been mentioned in con- 
nection with the amateur and it is little wonder that there are neglected 
orchards. 3 

If the work could be turned over to a man skilled in spraying many 
farmers would gladly avail themselves of the opportunity. The results 
should be fewer breeding places for insects and fungi, better returns from 
orchards and a clearing up of many an unsightly orchard. 

It seems strange that more has not been done in this direction. Every 
community might well give profitable employment to the man with the 
spray pump through several weeks of the year. 

But it should not be forgotten that the spray pump has worked a 
revolution in horticulture. Time is necessary for an adjustment to the 
new conditions. If it proves that there is a real need for the man with 
the sprayer it may be expected that he will soon put in an appearance. 
At present it looks as though there might be room enough for him.—F. D. 
W.. in Western Fruit Grower. 


REPORT OF THE STATE ENTOMOLOGIST 
OF INDIANA 


AND LIST OF INDIANA NURSERYMEN 
INSPECTED IN 1903. 


To His Excellency, WINFIELD T. DURBIN, 
Governor of the State of Indiana: 


Sir—In accordance with the provisions of section eleven (11), chapter 
one hundred and thirty-eight (exxxviii) of the General Laws of 1899, I 
hereby submit my fifth annual report of the work done and expenses in- 
curred by this office during the fiscal year ending October 31, 1903. 

The work of this office during the past year has been confined prin- 
cipally to the inspection of nurseries, although the calls for assistance in 
other directions have been many; and the correspondence concerning 
insect-infested orchards and field crops has been far in excess of other 
years. As far as possible I have responded, either in person, or by my 
assistant, to the many requests for personal inspections of orchards which 
were thought to be infested with the San Jose scale. Many more of these 
inspections could have been made, very profitably so, too, had the appro- 
priation at my command been sufficient to warrant it. As it is, the funds 
at my disposal is little more than enough to enable me to complete the 
nursery inspection. 

There are two things which we are trying to accomplish with the 
limited means at our disposal. (1) To inspect all nurseries in the State, 
and, if possible, keep them free from dangerously injurious insects and 
plant diseases; and (2) to prevent the further introduction and spread of 
these pests of the nurseryman and orchardist, as well as those affecting 
the general farmer. The first is perhaps the most important, as without 
a clean bill, the nurseryman can not do business in this or any other 
State. For that reason the nursery inspection has been given the prefer- 
ence, not forgetting, however, to keep an eye on shipments from other 
States. Our law requires that whenever any nursery stock is shipped into 
this State from another State, each package or car, if in car lots, shall 
be accompanied by a certificate signed by a State or Government In- 
spector, showing that the contents have been examined by him, and that 
to the best of his knowledge and belief such stock is free from San Jose 
scale and other destructive insects or fungus enemies. In several instances 
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during the past year my attention has been called to the fact that pack- 
ages have been received by freight or express agents which were not duly 
labeled, and such packages were ordered held until the owners could be 
notified and certificates supplied or the packages returned. However, in 
most cases, these apparent violations of the law have been due to neglect 
or ignorance of the law on the part of the agents, rather than to willful 
violation. 


LAWS IN OTHER STATES. 


Some of our nurserymen have been greatly annoyed and hindered in 
their shipments to other States by the (seemingly) unnecessary amount 
of red tape which has been woven into the laws of some of the States. 
For example, duplicate certificates are required for filing in the States 
of Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, Virginia and 
Wisconsin, and these duplicate certificates, in some of the States at least, 
must contain the original signature of the inspector, not a certified copy 
of it. Not only this, but the official tag of the State Board of Entomology 
must accompany each shipment. In Montana all stock shipped into the 
State will be unpacked, inspected and fumigated at designated quarantine 
stations before it can be delivered. 

In Virginia it is unlawful for any person to sell or deliver any nursery 
stock unless he shall first procure a certificate of registration, which will 
cost him $20, and no nursery stock is allowed to come into the State unless 
it contains an official tag which the nurseryman must have previously 
purchased from the official in charge. With such a multiplicity of laws 
and “provisions” to be observed, certainly the path of the nurseryman who 
attempts to follow them all is anything but pleasant. Our law is simple, 
plain, easily observed, and I believe as effectual as that of any other State. 
I believe, too, that it will stand the tests of the courts much better than 
some of those already mentioned. We prefer to believe that most nursery- 
men, at any rate, are honest, and that it is quite unnecessary to give out 
the impression that they are not by hedging them about by so many laws. 

Right here let me say that I believe that one of our greatest needs 
today, so far as our American fruit interests are concerned, is national 
legislation looking to the enactment of uniform inspection laws; and these 
laws should apply, not only to imports, but to exports as well. At the an- 
nual meeting of the American Apple Growers’ Congress, recently held in 
St. Louis, the statement was made by a New York exporter of American 
fruits that during the past year a number of shipments of apples were 
rejected in the European markets because they were covered with San | 
Jose scale. If that be true, is it any wonder that Germany is trying to 
exclude American apples as well as American meat? A uniform system 
of inspection before shipments are made would very largely obviate this 
difficulty. 
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SCALE INFESTED LOCALITIES. 


Last year I reported the San Jose scale as having been found in 
twenty-five counties. To this list is now to be added Allen, Bartholomew, 
Grant, Johnson, Kosciusko, Marshall and Pulaski, making thirty-two in 
all to date. Besides these just mentioned we have found eighteen new 
localities where the scale has not been known before. In some instances 
quite large orchards are infested, but in most cases the damage done is 
only slight as yet. My assistant (Mr. J. C. Marquis) reported that he 
found the conditions in Switzerland County not so favorable as he could 
wish; and in Jefferson County, near Madison, there seems to have been 
a letting up on the spray pumps, as one or two orchards which, a year 
ago, seemed to be practically free from the scale, were found to be well 
covered again. Orchardists should remember that they are in this fight 
to stay, and nothing short of eternal vigilance will win. About the same 
condition exists in and around Evansville as was reported a year ago, 
except that the scale seems to be spreading to new localities. During the 
summer my assistant visited the Southern Insane Hospital at Evansville 
and found most of the trees and shrubbery on the grounds well infested 
with the scale. Vigorous measures were at once applied by the superin- 
tendent with good results. 

Mr. A. H. Goehler, of Wabash County, quite recently sent me speci- 
mens of the San Jose scale which he found on trees and shrubbery in 
several lots in the city of Marion while delivering some nursery stock. 
I have not yet had time to investigate this point, so am unable to say just 
how mucb territory is covered by it. During last August I was called 
to Johnson County to investigate an orchard some five miles east of Green- 
wood, and found a well developed case of San Jose scale on plum and pear 
trees, which had been planted some five or six years and were undoubt- 
edly infested when the trees came from an eastern nursery. Most of these 
infested trees were destroyed, and by so doing a fine, young orchard near 
by will undoubtedly escape the same fate. 

While on his way home from the Summer meeting of the Tndiann Hort- 
icultural Society, last August, Mr. H. H. Swaim, Assistant Inspector for 
the northern end of the State, stopped at Fort Wayne and made some 
investigations which resulted in finding several badly infested cases of 
the scale inside the city limits. This was an important find, as there are 
a number of quite large orchards and small fruit plantations in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and this discovery will enable the owners to take the 
proper precautions to prevent its further spread. 

A number of other more or less isolated cases have been found, and I 
am glad to report, that in every case the owners have been found to be 
not only willing, but anxious to apply the remedies prescribed, which is a 
very healthy indication. However, the more I investigate this matter 
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the more I am conyinced that we are in for a long siege with this pest. 
Newly infested localities are constantly coming to light, and the old 
ones are very slow in surrendering the advantage already gained. Yet 
if every man owning any considerable number of acres of orchard would 
provide himself with a good spray pump and the other necessary appli- 
ances, and then use them intelligently both winter and summer, the 
problem would be comparatively easy. Our Experiment Stations and 
others have worked out successful remedies and have given the proper 
methods of application, information concerning which may be had for the 
asking. The office of the State Entomologist is intended to be a bureau 
of information on matters of this kind, and under present conditions in 
our own State, we can do little more than to advise as to the proper meth- 
ods to pursue. It then becomes an individual matter. The fruit growers 
themselves must furnish the materials and power to do the work. 


CONCERNING OTHER SPECIES OF INSECTS. 


No serious outbreaks of other injurious species have beeen reported to 
me during the year. The Hessian fly, which threatened to destroy the 
wheat crop of 1903, did not materialize last spring so as to do serious 
damage except in certain localities. A large part of this exemption was 
doubtless due to the work of the Hessian fiy parasite. The chinch bug, 
was reported from a few localities only. The excessive rains during the 
early part of summer doubtless did much towards destroying the winter 
broods, as it is a well known fact that the chinch bug can not stand 
much wet weather. 

The canker worm was also reported as doing some injury in a few lo- 
ealities, but a few timely applications of Paris green was all that was 
necessary. 

The corn-root worm, strange as it may seem, was also reported from a 
few localities. It seems that there are still a few farmers who can 
learn a lesson only by experience. The fact that this insect feeds only 
upon the corn plant has been made known by the experiment stations, 
Farmers’ Institutes, newspapers and others for.the past twenty years, 
and yet there are some who will persist in raising corn after corn until 
this insect compels them to change their methods of cropping. 


NURSERY INSPECTION. 


During the inspection period which extends from June 1st to October 
ist, we have inspected 152 nurseries. These are scattered over sixty- 
three counties, extending from the Ohio river to the Michigan line, and 
they cover all the way from a half acre up to over 300 acres in extent. 
All have been granted certificates. One has gone out of business on ac- 
count of too close proximity to the San Jose scale, and ten have quit for 
other reasons, and three have started in this year. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 


33, 1903. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount received from State Treasurer on vouchers submitted 

tosStater Auditors: sf Ask eee eine Eine saw eee ees $1,000 00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Traveling expenses, including hotel bills and livery hire. .$238 77 
Postage, express -andeteleoramiss oo. ccse cies «eccieleletelcue aseis 20 83 
StationeryianG = primtin & sen. ssh ctes yarns cece nee Celta eae 64 15 
Reradiem: Of Self and vassistamitsiye cr vise -celet © cence aces 676 25 

MotalszexpendituTe ss reronts ces siereces sone ete cies ee eee $1,000 00 


I also append a list of Indiana nurserymen whose premises were in- 
spected in 1903, together with postoffice address and the location of nurs- 
ery and amount of stock under cultivation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. TROOP, 
State Entomologist. 
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LIST OF INDIANA NURSERYMEN, INSPECTED IN 1903. 


With name and postoffice address, together with amount 
of stock under cultivation. 


Adams, Ira E., Linton, Greene County. Location, one and one-half miles 
north of city. Peach only. 

Albertson & Hobbs, Bridgeport, Marion County. Location, one-half mile 
west of Bridgeport. Three hundred acres in nursery stock. 

Alexander, J. B., Hartford City, Blackford County. Location, southwest 
part of city. Dealer. 

Alstott & Son, J. M., Sunshine, Harrison County. Location, one and one- 
half miles southeast. Four acres. 

Back & Son, Henry, Witt, Dearborn County. Twenty-eight acres nursery 
stock, five acres small fruits. ‘ 

Bell, E. H., Richmond, Wayne County. Location, one mile east, five acres. 

Baldwin, T. A., Oxford, Benton County. Mostly small fruits. 

Bennett, W. C., Scotland, Greene County. Location, four miles south of 
Koleen. One hundred acres in trees, two acres in small fruits. 

Bennett, A= S:, Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. Location, near city limits, 
southeast. Twenty acres. 

Bennett, W. S., Paxton, Sullivan County. Seven acres nursery stock. 

Bennett, S. D., Koleen, Greene County. Location, two and one-half miles 
southwest. Two acres nursery and one acre small fruits. 

Best, John M., Kingman, Fountain County. Small stock. 

Bird & Son, John, Raysyille, Henry County. Location, north side of town. 
Railroad station, Knightstown. Ten acres nursery. 

Bowman, M. M., Wall, Jay County. Small fruits. 

Bradley, C. P., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, three and one- 
half. miles southeast. Twelve acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Bremen Nursery Co., Bremen, Marshall County. Location, just outside of 
town. Hight acres fruit, shade and ornamentals. 

Bridges, John M., Dugger, Sullivan County. Location, one mile east and 
two miles south of Bloomfield. Fifty acres in nursery. 

Broshears, Porter, Boonyille, Warrick County. Location, one-half mile 
south. Wive acres. 

Brown, Walter, Connersville, Fayette County. Location, near town. Five 
acres in catalpas. : 

Browne, Mercer, Spiceland, Henry County. Location, one mile south of 
Spiceland and one mile north of Dunreith. Ten acres in nursery and 
five in small fruits. 

Brownstown Nursery Co., Brownstown, Jackson County. Four acres. 

Bundy, W. P., Dunreith, Henry County. Location, one-fourth mile north 
of town. Twenty acres nursery, two acres small fruits. 
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Burch, James M., Stanford, Monroe County. Two and one-half acres. 

Burge, Warren, Retreat, Jackson County. Two miles north of Cruthers- 
ville. Small stock. 

Burkhart & Son, H. A., Southport, Marion County. Location, three miles 
south of Indianapolis. Three acres nursery and fifteen acres small 
fruits. 

Burns City and Pleasant Valley Nursery, Burns City, Martin County. 

Card & Webber, Greenfield, Hancock County. Small stock. 

Catheart, Alva Y., Bristol, Elkhart County. Location, near town. Ten 
acres in small fruits. Dealer. 

Caylor, John, Ridgeville, Randolph County. Location, eastern limits of 
city. Five acres tree fruits and shade trees. 

Cochran, L. B., Greensburg, Decatur County. Location, north side of 
town. Five acres trees, one and one-half acres small fruits. 

Cockrum & Son, W. M., Oakland City, Gibson County. Location, near 
city. Two acres nursery stock. 

Cook, J. L., Warsaw, Kosciusko County. Seven acres small fruits. 

Cosby, L. C., Washington, Daviess County. Location, two miles south- 
east. Five acres stock. 

Cunningham & Son, J. H., Sugar Branch, Switzerland County. Ten acres 
of stock. 

Dean, Hiram P., Greenwood, Johnson County. Location, adjoining town. 
Ten acres in nursery. 

Dickey, J. W. & Co., Doans, Greene County. Location near town. Ten 
acres in nursery stock. 

Dixon, C. S., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, one mile south of 
town. Two and one-half acres small fruits. 

Dreyer, J. F., Frankfort, Clinton County. Location, in suburbs. Four 
acres, mostly small fruits. 

Hickhoff, Ed. A., Gallaudet, Marion County. Location, six miles south- 
east of Indianapolis. Four acres nursery, three acres small fruits. 
Hickhoff, H. C., Julietta, Marion County. Location, four miles southeast 

of Indianapolis. Ten acres. 

Engler, O., Walton, Cass County. Location, near town. Small fruits. 
Dealer. 

Fullhart & Co., Willard, R. F. D. No. 3, Muncie, Delaware County. Lo- 
cation, four and one-half miles southeast. Wight acres in trees and 
four acres in small fruits. 

Furnas & Co., T. Chalmers, Sheridan, Hamilton County. Five acres, 
seeds and ornamentals. 

Gaar, W. H., Germantown, Wayne County. Location, résidence in town, 
nursery one and one-half miles southeast. I ive acres in nursery and 
three in small fruits. 

Garber, D. M., Pierceton, R. R. No. 1, Kosciusko County. Small fruits. 
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Goehler, Albert, Urbana, Wabash County. Location, three miles north. 
Three acres nursery stock. 

Garrett, E. B., Burns City, Martin County, on 8S. I. R. R. Location, near 
town. Ten acres in nursery stock. 

Goss, John, Rockville, Parke County. Small stock. 

Graham, Charles F., New Albany, Floyd County. Location, two and one- 
half miles northeast of city. Three acres in nursery. 

Graham, J. K., New Albany, Floyd County. Location, resides in city; 
nursery, three miles north. Two acres in nursery. 

Gregg, Warren C., Pennville, Jay County. Location, one-half miles north- 
east. Hight acres trees and four acres small fruits. 

Grossman, J. C., Wolcottville, Lagrange County. Location, three miles 
northwest. Two acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Gustin, E. R., Peru, Miami County. Dealer. 

Haines, Joseph, Lake, Spencer County. 

Haines, Thos., Lake, Spencer County. 

Hand, H. M., Argos, Marshall County. Location, three miles northwest. 
One acre small fruits. ; 

Harnish, George, Bluffton, Wells County. Location of nursery, five miles 
northwest. Resides in town. One and one-half acres nursery, fifty- 
five acres orchard. 

Havelin, Alva, Attica, Fountain County. Dealer and small fruits. 

Hazen, Smith, Hatfield, Spencer County. Location, one mile south. Four 
acres in nursery stock. 

Heacock, EH. E., Salem, Washington County. Location, four miles north- 

' west of town. One acre in trees. 

Heacock, J. W., Canton, Washington County. Location, one-fourth mile 
north of Canton. One-half acre in nursery. 

Heim, Alwin L., Brownville, Warrick County. Location, five miles west. 
Six acres in nursery stock. 

Henby & Son, J. K., Greenfield, Hancock County. Location, one mile 
west. Fifty acres in nursery, fifteen acres in small fruits. 

Henry, H. W., Laporte, Laporte County. Location, one mile northwest of 
Laporte. Twenty-seven acres of small fruits and five acres of fruit and 
ornamental trees. 

Hill & Co., E. G., Richmond, Wayne County. Location, one-half mile 
east. Florists. Two acres in plants and twenty greenhouses. 

Hoagland, George T., Portland, Jay County. Location, five miles north 
of Redkey. Seven acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Holland, William, Plymouth, Marshall County. Location, two and one- 
half miles southwest. Twenty acres trees, one acre small fruits. 

Hook, L. C., Albany, Delaware County. Small stock. 

Hoppes, John H., Redkey, Jay County. Small fruits. 

Hughel & Co., Anderson, Madison County. Location, one mile east. Ten 
acres in trees and five acres small fruits. 
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Irvin, William A., Vincennes, Knox County. Ten acres small fruits and 
trees. 

Jarrett, J. A., Montpelier, Blackford County. Location, three miles north- 
west. Five acres fruit and shade. 

Jeffries, E. T., Boonville, Warrick County. Location, five miles south- 
west. Three acres. 

Kelly, Samuel, Alert, Decatur County. Location, north end of town. 
Four acres. ; 

KXepler, S. W., Pulaski, Pulaski County. Location, five miles southwest 
of Pulaski. Three acres. 

King, W. D., Scotland, Greene County. Location, five miles south of 
Koleen. Five acres nursery stock. 

Knaub, Ben, North Vernon, Jennings County. Location, five and one-half 
miles northeast. One acre. 

Korner, Joseph, Star City, Pulaski County. Location, two and one-half 
miles west of town. Four acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Kuebler, Theodore D., Armstrong, Vanderburgh County. Five acres nurs- 
ery stock. 

La Hane, William, Chesterton, Porter County. Location, suburbs of the 
town. Five acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Lucas, John W., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, four miles east of 
town. Six acres trees, one acre raspberries. 

Lutes, O., Portland, Jay County. Small stock. 

McClaren, Charles, Sunshine, Harrison County. Location, one-fourth mile 
southwest. Four acres. 

McCoy, J. E., Bourbon, Marshall County. Location, one-half mile south. 
One acre apples and pears, ten acres small fruits. Dealer. 

McElldery, W. E., Boonville, Warrick County. Location, in town and one- 
half mile south. Six acres in nursery. 

McGinnis, D. A., R. F. D. No. 1, Andrews, Huntington County. Location, 
ten miles south and two west of Andrews. Small fruits. 

McHolland, W. 8., Koleen, Greene County. 

McIntosh, George W., Rego, Orange County. Location, one-half mile 
southwest. One-half acre. . 

Martindale & Hostetter, Doans, Greene County. Location, near town. 
Twelve acres in nursery stock. 

Mason, B. F., Martinsville, Morgan County. Location, seven miles south. 
Two acres. 

Mason, V. E., ten acres of stock near Martinsville, Ind. 

Melton, J. F., Amboy, Miami County. Location, in town. Two acres 
small fruits. Dealer. 

Meeker, H. H., Crown Point, Lake County. 

Meredith & Son, Koleen, Greene County. Location, two and one-half 

miles southeast. Forty acres in nursery stock, one acre small fruits. 
Miller, Thad, Tulip, Greene County. Small stock. 
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Milhouse, Jesse G., Ezra, Jennings County. Location, four and one-half 
miles southeast of Butlerville. Two acres. 

Milhouse, Frank, Hyde, Jennings County. Location, five miles southeast 
of Butlerville and one and one-half miles east of Hyde. Three acres 
nursery. 

Mills, Grant, Portland. Small fruits. 

Minnick, Henry, Converse, Miami County. Location, three and one-half 
miles northeast. Three acres apples, cherries and pears. 

Moffit, Frank, Carmel, Hamilton County. Two and one-half miles south- 
east. Small fruits. 

Moon, H. E., Portland, Jay County. Small stock. 

Moore, C. B., Monticello, White County. Location, two miles west of 
Monticello. Two acres. 

Morris, Thomas M., Clinton, Vermillion County. Small stock. Dealer. 

Moyer, G. N., Laketon, Wabash County. Location, one and one-half miles 
south. Worty-five acres nursery stock, thirty acres of fruit. 

Morrison, O. A. J., Middle Fork, Clinton County. Location, six miles south 
of Michigantown. Carolina poplars. Dealer. 

Overman, J. C., Raysville. One-half mile east. Small stock. 

Patterson, P. T., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, one mile south of 
town. Two acres in trees and three in small fruits. 

Paxson & Son, George, Pennyille, Jay County. Location, three miles 
northwest. Two acres tree fruits, one-half acre small fruits. 

Peffily, T. J., Dora, Wabash County. Twenty acres small fruits and sixty 
acres in orchard. 

Pennington, C. C., North Vernon, Jennings County. Two acres, mostly 
small fruits. 

Perry, Alex, McCutcheonville, Vanderburgh County. Small stock. 

Phelps, William, Noblesville, Hamilton County. Location, two miles 
southeast. Five acres trees, ten acres small fruits. 

Phillips Bros., Hobbieville, Greene County. Location, one-half mile north. 
Twenty-eight acres in tree fruits. 

Potter, E., Redkey, Jay County. Location, five and one-half miles north. 
Two acres small fruits. 

Preble, A. C., Marion, Grant County. Location, 303 N. Boots street. One 
acre in nursery stock. Dealer. 

Ragle, Amos & Son, Elnora, Daviess County. Location, south side of El- 
nora. Twenty-five acres trees, four acres small fruits. 

Randolph Bros., Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. Location, three miles 
southeast. Fifty acres. 

Reed Nursery Co., Harrell, Jefferson County. Location, two and one-half 
miles southeast of Harrell. Five acres in nursery. 

Reed, W. C., Vincennes, Knox County. Location, two miles southeast. 
One hundred and fifty acres nursery stock. Twenty-five acres small 
fruits, 
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Rogers, Hugh, Knox, Starke County. Location, one mile south. Three 
acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Rogers, R. 8., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, two miles northwest 
of town. Three acres small fruits. 

Roth, Daniel, Boonville, Warrick County. Small stock. 

Scott, Charles H., Winamac, Pulaski County. Location, one and one-half 
miles southeast of town. One acre trees, fruits and ornamentals. 

Sanders, Mrs. Jane, Westville, Hamilton County. Small stock. 

Semon, H. C., Bennville, Jennings County. Location, one and one-half 
miles east in Ripley County. One and one-half acres stock. 

Sharp, G. H., Linton, Greene County. Small stock. - 

Simpson & Sons, H. M., Vincennes, Knox County. Location, two miles 
east. Fifty acres in nursery stock. Twenty-five acres small fruits. 

Sleeper Bros., Fowler, Benton County. Four acres. 

Small, Wm. H., Attica, Fountain County. Location, near town. 

Smith, W. F., Battleground, Tippecanoe County. Five acres near town. 

Smith, Al. B., Garfield, Montgomery County. Location, five miles north- 
east of Crawfordsville. Two acres small fruit. 

Smith, W. H. H., Medaryville, Pulaski County. Dealer. 

Snodgrass, J. M., Kirklin, Clinton County. Two and one-half miles south- 
west of Scircleville. Small fruit. Dealer. 

Snoddy Nursery Co., Lafayette, Tippecanoe County. Dealers. 

Snoke, J. W., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, in town. Dealer. 

Stacey, W. E., Lyons, Greene County. Location, nursery two miles north. 
Six aeres nursery, one of small fruits. 

Stineman, Jonas, Wawpecong, Miami County. Location, six miles east of 
Bennetts. Dealer. 

Stout, W. C., Monrovia, Morgan County. Location, two and one-half miles 
southwest. 

Swaim, H. H., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, three miles 
southwest. Six acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Teas, E. Y., Centerville, Wayne County. Location, one square from inter- 
urban line. Three and one-half acres mostly ornamentals. 

Terrell, W. T., Bloomfield, Greene County. Location, one-half mile north 
of town. Thirty acres in trees and two acres small fruits. 

The Hancock County nurseries, H. A. Henby & Co., proprietors, Green- 
field. 

Truex, G. W., Lockman, Brown County. Location, seven miles north of 
Freetown. One acre. 

Tull, E. A., Scottsburg, Scott County. Peaches only. 

Vernia, Mrs. Elizabeth, New Albany, Floyd County. Location, three 
miles southwest of city. Two acres in nursery. 

Wabash Valley Nursery Co. (J. B. Evans), Bluffton, Wells County. Loca- 
tion, adjoining the town on west. Thirty acres mixed stock. 
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Walker & Son, F., New Albany, Floyd County. Location, two miles-north- 
east. Five acres in nursery. 

Ward, T. J., St. Marys, Vigo County. Location, two and one-half miles 
northeast of St. Marys and six miles northwest of Terre Haute. Ten 
acres of nursery and twenty-five in orchard. 

Webb, T. J., Attica, Fountain County, northwest of town. 

White, Harry, New Holland, Wabash County. Location, ten miles south- 
east of Wabash. Eight acres small fruits. Florist and dealer. 

Wickizer, James M., Plymouth, Marshall County. Location, two miles 
south. Hight acres small fruits. Dealer. 

Williams, John J., Warren, Huntington County. Location, near town. 
Dealer. : 

Wilson, J. M., North Judson, Starke County. Location, near town. Small 
fruits. 

Winchell, G. W., Tobinsport, Perry County. Location, northeast of W. R. 
Polk. Small stock. Six acres small fruits. One acre tree fruits and 
ornamentals. 

Witwer, J. B., South Bend, St. Joseph County. Location, one mile east. 

Wright Nursery Co., J. M. T., Portland, Jay County. Resides one mile 
west. Forty acres fruits and shade trees. 

Young, George C., Greensburg, Decatur County. Location, one mile south- 
east. One acre nursery and one acre small fruits. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Indiana Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 


MEETING OF SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
FEBRUARY 119551903. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports were read and adopted. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


For the thirty-first time has this organization met in annual meeting, 
and of all the Presidents you have had none have felt more proud of that 
honor than the present one. Proud, not for the emoluments of the office. 
but to think that an association organized for such a purpose should 
deem me worthy of the highest office in their power to bestow. I hope 
that I have done nothing to bring disgrace upon the association, but if 
I have, I assure you, gentlemen, that it was done without thought. 

We are glad to have as many with us today as we have and hope the 
time may come when every Shorthorn breeder in this, the grandest of 
all these United States, will consider that it is not only a duty he owes 
to himself, but a special privilege for which he should be devoutly 
thankful, not only to become a member but to actually participate in 
every meeting of such an organization as ours. I say it is a duty he 
owes to himself, for it is only by the constant rubbing up against the 
other fellow in this world, procuring his ideas, and then assimilating 
them with our own that we become experts in any line of business. The 
merchant who keeps a line of goods demanded by the trade and not the 
one who travels along in the well beaten path of forty years ago, is the 
one who is going to succeed. I do not mean by this that we are to cast 
aside all the old as entirely unfit for use, but we should profit by the 
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7 
mistakes of others, pick out the good and take advantage of the knowledge 
gained by them. Just so in the breeding business, the breeder who breeds 
his females to a bull just because he owns him, not only does himself an 
injury but the cause as well, and if followed up he will reap his reward. 
We are living in a progressive age and the breeder who will keep abreast 
of the times, is ever on the alert, and anticipating rather than trying to 
emulate the wants of the trade is the one who is bound to reap a rich 
reward. I will leave it to your own judgment which of the two rewards 
you prefer to reap. 

It is not hard for one to continue in a given business during times of 
prosperity, but it takes a man with a great deal of patience and persever- 
ance to do so during times of depression, and one with an indomitable 
will and dogged tenacity and stick-to-it-ive-ness to continue in the cattle 
business during such times as we had during the closing years of the last 
century, and yet he who had the determination and did stick to it, and 
bred right on as though nothing had happened has been able to take unto 
himself a great deal of satisfaction in the last few years. As a sculptor, 
with a chisel and mallet, may make himself famous, so may the breeder 
of improved live stock becomes famous, for as the one demonstrates his 
ability to carve out of the marble any figure he may desire, so should the 
other demonstrate his knowledge of the art of breeding, so as to carve 
out, through the mating of animals, his ideal. The fame of the one as 
well as the other depends entirely upon the results attained. Many people 
travel far across the seas, to far away Italy and other foreign lands, to 
view and study the works of many sculptors, and yet many of these same 
people would not travel far to study the works of a so-called sculptor 
in live-stock breeding, though the latter is far superior to the former; for 
has not the other the perfected model before, him, while the latter never 
has. Of these two sculptors the latter is more, yes, Many times more, 
the benefactor of mankind than the former, for is he not engaged in 
producing something that is not only ornamental but is one of the 
necessities of life. ' 

How many of us have not heard many people look at some picture of 
live stock and then say, ‘Well, if they were like that, wouldn’t they’ be 
beauties ’’ I must confess I used to think that myself, but that is just as 
one sees it, and while most pictures, of course, have their finishing touches, 
yet they are in the main not exaggerated. But in order to see the animal 
as the picture presents it to us we must study it. Just so in breeding, 
in order to determine what bull to breed a certain cow to we must study 
both animals, watch them and watch their offspring and keep watching, 
for the art of breeding is not learned in a day, nor in fact, has it ever been 
mastered by any human being, for was their ever an animal that you could 
eall perfect, and did not need “fixing’? somewhere? This being true why 
should you not take advantage of information, in the way of results, 
attained by others and apply yourselyes to the studying of the art of 
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breeding and feeding? Who of you would not be willing to devote the 
remainder of your life if you could leave as heritage the fame of a Cruick- 
shank, and yet, have you not greater opportunities than any of those noted 
breeders? The success you attain will depend largely upon your ability 
and willingness to learn. 

In order to encourage the breeders of Indiana in this noble work of 
nature this Association has for the past few years offered prizes, at our 
State Fair, for the best Shorthorn bred and exhibited by the owner. We 
voted to do this at our last annual meeting but the members failed to 
respond with subscriptions enough to warrant the committee in making 
the offer and so it went by the board, since the committee had no instruc- 
tions from the Association to have the Treasurer to pay these awards out 
of his own pocket, as he undoubtedly would have done had you so directed. 
If it is the desire of this Association that it should offer premiums at 
our next State Fair, I would recommend that subscriptions to that fund 
be taken at this meeting so that the next committee will have something 
to work on in time. 

Of course the giving of premiums at the State Fair is not the main 
object of this organization. If it were, I should feel that the efforts of 
your Executive Committee of the past year had been in yain. The main 
object of this and all similar organizations, as I take it, is for the im- 
provement of the Shorthorn. As we all know and as the public in general 
concede, the Shorthorn is the best breed of cattle for beef and milk. In 
other words the Shorthorn cow is the best dual-purpose cow known to 
mankind, and in order that we may maintain her in this exalted position, 
we, as an organization, hold these meetings, so as to come into closer touch 
with other breeders and not become narrow and contracted but broaden 
out and expand, thereby becoming the better judges as to the best way 
to accomplish our purpose. 

I have been a breeder of Shorthorn cattle for only a little over two 
years, and yet I can truthfully say that those two have been the most 
pleasant years of my life. I love the business and have formed many new 
acquaintances among you and there are none who enjoy a genial acquaint- 
ance more than I, and I hope that I may forever merit the esteem of you 
all. 


On motion, the Association adjourned till 1:30 p. m. 
The meeting was called to order by the President at 1:30 p. m. 


A paper on “The Importance of and Preparation of Show 


Steers,” by F. W. Cotton, was read and discussed by Mr. Norman, 
Mr. Christian, Mr. Quick, J. E. Robbins and E. W. Bowen. 
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On motion, S. R. Quick, W. F. Christian, and J. E: Robbins, 
were appointed a committee to draft resolutions for our deceased 
brethren. 


Mr. Downing, Secretary of Indiana State Board-of Agriculture, 
being present, gave the Association a short talk on the classifica- 
tion of classes and the general exhibit at the coming State Fair. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported, and the report was 
adopted. 


Papers were read as follows: “Early Experiences in the Short- 
horn Business,” by S. R. Quick; and ‘Some Observations Among 
British Herds,” by W. S. Robbins. 


“The following was presented and, on motion, adopted: 


Resolved, that we have two caif classes, senior and junior yearlings, 
and senior and junior calves. 


On motion, the Secretary was instructed to raise money to be 
distributed in the above classes, also for senior and junior steers. 
? 


It was moved that bulls and heifers of this class be dropped, 
the property of the exhibitor. 


The motion was carried. 


Moved and seconded that the steer class be confined to Indiana 
breeders, bred and owned by Indiana exhibitors. 


The motion carried. 
On motion, the old officers were elected, except the Secretary. 


On motion, John G. Gartin was elected Secretary for the en- 
suing year. 


On motion the Association adjourned till their annual meeting 
in January, 1904. 


REPORT OFSPROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Indiana Corn Growers Association. 


{Extracts of opening remarks at meeting of Corn Growers at State House, January 5, 1903. | 


Your presence here this morning signifies that the interest in the 
Corn Growers’ Association is up-to-date. And why shouldn’t it be, situ- 
ated as we are in the midst of the corn belt; yes, in Indiana, a State that 
by its record of 1902 as a corn-growing State ranks among the first in 
so far as quality is concerned? 

In your deliberations here today let me ask that the discussion be 
spirited and courteous and that upon this, the eve of an important era 
in the history of corn breeding, let there be much gained in a coming 
together of this nature by the best corn growers of the State. We have 
upon our program some able speakers on corn improvement besides, as 
listeners, men who have surely done their part as promoters of good, 
pure seed corn. I refer you to Cleve, Overstreet, Davis, Whitesides, Riley, 
Coleman, McMahan and Alexander, and many others you will hear from 
ere we adjourn. 

We believe that the adoption of the score card has done more to ele- 
vate the standard of seed corn in our State than any one thing possible 
to bring to bear upon the average corn raiser, for in every instance where 
corn is exhibited, the fact that some one in that community has become 
familiar with the use of the same, and his exhibit is much nearer the 
ideal than is his neighbors, who is not familiar with the benefits of his 
experience, proves its worth. 

In calling to your attention the importance of a successful organiza- 
tion I wish to say that corn is king, and when raised and fed upon our 
own farms of Indiana to improved cattle, hogs, sheep and horses, is it 
not high time that we set ourselves about trying to raise a corn that will 
yield sixty pounds or more to the bushel so that it may be made a profit- 
able crop to grow, instead of being grown in a haphazzard way without 
any regard to kind and quality, and much of the time at a loss so far as 
labor and from a financial point is concerned. Let me again ask that 
you remain during the session and give us your time and ear and join us 
in anything of interest that may not be made clear by the speakers. 
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THE HOW AND THE WHY IN THE CULTIVATION OF CORN. 


The preparation of the seedbed should receive careful consideration; 
not only its depth, but the texture and the distribution of manure and 
humus-making material from top to bottom. i 

A seedbed seven inches to nine inches deep will pay any year, and 
particularly in a dry season. 

If the subsoil is too near the top for such deep plowing it will pay to 
go a little deeper each year, plowing under plenty of straw, weeds or 
coarse manure to make it loose. 

To get this material well mixed with the soil, it is often advisable 
to use a sharp dise harrow before the plow. When thoroughly harrowed 
there will be no clods in the bottom of the furrow too deep to be pulver- 
ized after the plowing is done. 

Disking before plowing will also prevent evaporation from the sur- 
face and the consequent drying of the soil before it can be plowed. 

Having a thoroughly pulverized, moist seedbed it is desirable on most 
soils to plant in shallow furrows three feet six inches to three feet ten 
inches apart. If planted in furrows the roots will start deeper and the 
gradual filling of the furrows will prepare the plant to better withstand 
both drought and wind. Moreover, the weeds can be more easily con- 
trolled by this method. 

The first and often the second cultivation is with a harrow or weeder 
preceded by a roller if necessary. Sometimes the soil can not be prop- 
erly prepared before the planting must be done. Under such conditions 
the roller and harrow should be used before the corn comes up, running 
the roller across and the harrow lengthwise of the rows. 

If used just when needed harrows and weeders will kill weeds cheaper 
and better than any other tools. 

To air the soil after the corn is well up, a double cultivator with nar- 
row shovels is used, allowing it to go deep, the fenders preventing too 
much dirt from covering the corn. 

{Mr. Collins took issue with the speaker at this point, stating that 
when a large growth of clover is plowed into black soil it is too loose 
already. This was granted, but as very exceptional in clay land.] 

Unless the soil is compacted by heavy rains the next and all succeed- 
ing cultivation is shallower, but the root growth be not disturbed. 

The cultivation continues until ears are formed, using one-horse tools, 
i. e., cultivators, harrows or drags. A board clamped to the rear of the 
one-horse cultivator will regulate the depth and assist in making a sur- 
face mulch, the object of these late cultivations being to check evapora- 
tion, that all available soil moisture may be used to perfectly mature the 
plant, 
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SELECTION OF CORN FOR EXHIBITION. 


Much depends on the drainage and condition of the soil, seed, seed- 
bed and cultivation, before corn can be successfully selected for exhibi- 
tion. 

The drainage question is large within itself, as it is the first thing to 
be considered in a successful corn crop in either wet or dry seasons, and 
aids much toward the condition and fertility of the soil. After the land 
is well underdrained the condition of the soil then depends much on 
clover crops, plenty of manure and on never cultivating too wet or letting 
stock have free access to fields during wet weather. 

With proper management of the soil the seedbed is easily prepared 
and remains in splendid condition for cultivation through the entire 
season. 

The seed being a very important question, it is necessary that the 
grower should understand the six or eight standard varieties of corn, 
and grow the variety most adapted to his soil and climate. 

The principal varieties of corn grown today in Indiana are ‘‘Leaming,” 
“Johnson County White Dent,” ‘Riley’s Favorite’ and ‘‘Boone County 
White.” It is necessary that the characteristics of each variety be studied 
that we may know how best to secure pure seed, and seed that will largely 
reproduce itself. 

Every corn grower should study the general score card and also the 
score card on standard varieties. It not only aids him in selecting his 
seed for planting, but it is the key to successful selection of corn for ex- 
hibition. The exhibitor knows by what rules his corn is to be judged, 
and the judges must be confined strictly to those rules, and place on the 
ecard attached to each entry the score on each point, that the exhibitor 
may know wherein he has failed. This is a great educator to the in- 
experienced exhibitor of corn. 

If I was to exhibit ‘“Rileys Favorite” yellow dent corn, the first thing 
I should do would be to thoroughly understand the characteristics of that 
variety. I would know that the ears should be slowly tapering, with 
straight rows of kernels, deep yellow in color with red cob. In no point 
are impure varieties so easily distinguished as in color. White cob in 
yellow corn should disqualify the exhibit. Four or five white kernels in 
each ear would give a marking of 0. 

Market condition would call for well-matured corn kernels firmly set 
on cob; no kernels lost, decayed, worm or mice eaten. In selecting for 
tips in this variety the ears, as I have said before, are permitted to taper 
slowly, but the tips should not be pointed, but rounded, or capped by 
long, even kernels, showing trace of vows to the center of cap. 

The butts of each ear should be deeply rounded with deep, uniform 
kernels. The shank on ear-stalk of this variety is medium in size. 
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No point in exhibiting corn can be governed so effectively as by re- 
moving all the shank or ear-stalk, so as to give a full view of all kernels 
as connected with cob. Uniformity of kernel would next be consid- 
ered, the shape of kernel in each ear of the exhibit must be uniform. 
Th€ size should be the same in each ear and the depth, width and gen- 
eral shape must be considered. This does not call for perfectly shaped 
kernels, but demands a uniform kernel. The exhibitor must not be con- 
fused in the point 7, uniformity of kernel and point 8, shape of kernel. 

An exhibit may have a rather poorly shaped kernel but uniformily 
good, which would deserve a creditable marking, as it denotes purity 
of breed and may be a distinct characteristic of the variety exhibited. 
As to the real value of the corn, shape is much more important than 
uniformity. It has much to do with space between rows, and this with 
per cent. of shelled grain to cob. 

A perfect kernel is long, wedge shape and in it contains the elements 
of food, that by breeding it may be changed so as to make it more valu- 
able for the different demands of corn. 

A well proportioned ear is in length four times the diameter. The 
general score card gives length from 10 to 11 inches and circumference 
7% to 8 inches. The standard on Riley’s Favorite is, length 9 inches, 
and circumference 7 inches. 

Next would come space between rows. This not only should apply 
to the furrow at the top of the rows of kernels, for usually when there, 
there is corresponding space at the small end of the kernel. 

Side space should also be considered, long kernels and closely fitted 
add very much to the value of the corn. 

The last point considered is the per cent. of shelled grain, which is 
found after shelling a few ears, by a simple problem in percentage. The 
result usually corresponds with the other points of the score card; be- 
cause, if market condition, fips, butts, shape of kernels and space be- 
tween rows are good, the per cent. of shelled grain will be high. Thus, 
for successful exhibiting, I would follow the score card on other standard 
varieties. For example, take the “Johnson County White Dent” with 
which the writer is most familiar, knowing the true tips of this variety 
I would be able to make a selection that would score high on uniformity 
of exhibit, selecting ears ten inches in length, cylindrical in shape, white 
kernel with white cob, perfect in condition, tips of ears nicely filled with 
well-formed kernels, butts deeply rounded, with uniform kernels, the 
kernel generally uniform and of good shape, length and circumference 
right, with very little space between rows. This would insure a good 
percentage of shelled grain and a high marking on the total score. 

It is a difficult task, and requires much time to make first-class selec- 
tion that will win when in competition with the entire corn belt. 

The score card must be understood and followed closely to be able 
to exhibit corn successfully. 
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PLAN OF STORING SEED CORN. 
L. B. CLORE, FRANKLIN, IND. =, 


Corn is husked and hauled to dry-house by the ordinary corn husker, 
but is unloaded by expert corn men handling each ear by hand and mak- 
ing two assortments; the ears that are nicely developed, of good size and 
show : good uniform kernel are placed in dry-house for seed, while the 
remainder of the load is unloaded for market or feeding purposes. My 
dry-house is constructed so as to hold about 1,500 bushels of ear corn, 
first, by placing ears on racks that are parallel with the heater, or by 
a thin layer of corn in loft directly over heater. After drying there a 
few days it is then put in narrow cribs 4 feet wide 10 feet high and 50 
feet long with 6 inches of air space between crib and side of building, 
the crib being located in same building that heaters are in. 

The dry building has twenty large windows for ventilation on dry, 
warm days. After the dry-house is filled, the same care is taken in 
selecting out seed, but it is placed in out cribs prepared for ordinary corn 
and left for the Allwise to dry by His heater. 


CHLLAR STORED SEED CORN—WHY I PREFER IT. 


CHARLES BUCKLEY, DELPHI, CARROLL CUUNTY. 


I am a strong advocate of seed corn that has been wintered in the 
cellar. I believe that corn that is kept in this way, where the tempera- 
ture varies so little, for six months will make a more yigorous growth 
than where it is kept in a diy-house. I believe that there is just sufficient 
moisture in the atmosphere of the cellar to keep the germ from becoming 
too dry, as it is apt to do when kept in any other way. Experience has 
convinced me, as well as many of my friends and neighbors, that corn 
so kept will have a large, full germ, will germinate sooner, grow stronger, 
and will, therefore, produce more per acre. Most farmers will agree with 
me, that in this changeable climate, where freezing and thawing are 
continually teetering during six months of the year, that seeding corn is 
liable to have the germ weakened unless it can be kept in some place 
where, as I said before, the temperature is not subject to variation. 

As corn is an absorbent of moisture, there are few farmers who 
have realized the results and will agree with me that seed corn should 
never freeze. While freezing will not kill the germ, yet it has a tendency 
to weaken it, and the stalk produced from a frozen grain will lack the 
streneth we wish it to have. 
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It may do to pick seed corn from the crib in new countries where there 
is virgin soil to work with, but not in our State, where the land must be 
fed and cared for as we do our stock, if we would realize good financial 
results. It behooves us to make, not two stalks grow where one grew 
formerly, but the one stalk produce doubly the weight of corn that it 
did. And how can we do this? Why, by giving the most careful atten- 
tion to the selection and storage of the seed. You may have your ground 
in the best of tilth at planting time; you may have harrows and dises 
and plows galore, but-the foundation of your crop is the seed, and the 
better it can be kept the surer you are of a reward for your labor. The 
secret of every farm crop lies in the seed. Of course there are climatic 
conditions over which we have no control, which may make or mar our 
success, but I believe so far as human efforts are concerned that if we 
do our best and have the foundations good, profitable results will come. 

We want to get all we can from Old Mother Earth, and the best is 
none too good for us. We don’t need to plow deeper nor plant earlier, 
we first want to take the proper care of our seed, after making a good 
selection, and we ‘Will be rewarded with crops which will grow better 
year after vear. 


STORING SHED CORN. 


W. A. ALEXANDER, RUSHVILLE, IND. 


This is my plan for storing seed corn, which is in substance about the 
same which I gave in my talk at the Association. 

Gather the corn in early autumn, and I would advise, if your time 
is not limited, to take a basket, go into the field, and select the choicest 
ears. If this is not convenient, sort carefully while unloading corn in 
the crib, selecting the best ears. Then rick them up where they will dry 
immediately, and where the air can circulate freely between the rows. 

The place that I use is over the driveway of my double-slat crib, which 
is twelve by fourteen. These cribs are 5 by 14 by 30 feet, set on stone 
posts about three feet above ground, being narrow and tall and above 
ground, so the air can circulate through it. 

This crib is covered with a sheet-iron roof, and in the early fall days 
is'as hot as an oven. As the sun shines upon it, through this, you might 
say the corn is kiln-dried, the only redeeming feature I find in the sheet- 
iron roof. 

The secret of corn raising is in getting good seed, that will shell not 
less than eighty-five per cent., let it be yellow, white or mixed, then to 
have it thoroughly dried before the early freezing. When once dried you 
need not fear the sudden changes of temperature, if kept where snow 
and rain can not fall upon iz 
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I once had some corn attached to the crib roof of an open shed, which 
was exposed to the wind, which had a sweep of many miles. The ther- 
mometer dropped to twenty-eight below zero. My neighbors said my 
corn would be ruined, but I planted it the next spring, and do not think 
there was a grain amiss. : 

Do not put your seed corn in boxes or barrels, especially salt barrels, 
for the salt will damage the germ. 

After shelling, keep in a dry place, as it is more susceptible to the 
weather after being taken from mother cobs. 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


Introductory.—The work of the year has been conducted along the 
lines of previous years. In addition to the usual office work of securing 
and assigning speakers, making up the schedule of institutes, etc., meet- 
ings were held as follows: Two district institutes were held in August, 
1902, and the fifth annual conference of institute workers in October of 
the same year; 178 two-day institutes and three one-day dairy institutes, 
making a total of 18+ meetings held. Nearly all of these meetings were 
previously arranged for, as per schedule which appears later in this report. 
As heretofore, two speakers were assigned to each of the two-day insti- 
tutes; one speaker was sent to each of the one-day meetings. <A lecturer 
on domestic economy was sent to thirty-eight of the two-day institutes. 
The average attendance at the several meetings held was somewhat re- 
duced, as might be expected, from the greater number of meetings. This 
may reasonably be expected from the plan of holding supplemental insti- 
tutes at outlying points; those who can attend a nearby institute will not 
make the same effort as heretofore to reach meetings further away. 

Thus far, the plan of holding supplemental institutes at points mid- 
way between the places of annual meetings is working well, and the gen- 
eral management feels warranted in continuing the plan, the aim being 
to place these meetings at new points from year to year until meetings 
have been held within easy reach of every farmer in the State. 

For a more complete statement of the work of the year, the reader 
is referred to the several divisions of this report which follow. 


DISTRICT FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


A district farmers’ institute for horticulturists and gardeners was held 
at Princeton, August 26-27, 1902. A two-day meeting of five sessions 
was held. The average attendance was, perhaps, not greater than 
seventy-five. The weather preceding the time of meeting had delayed 
-tthe maturing of the melon crop somewhat, so that the melon growers 
were very busy marketing their crop at the time of the meeting. This, 
doubtless, considerably reduced the attendance. 

The character of the meeting, which was a most interesting and profit- 
able one, will appear from the outline program given below: 
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OUTLINE PROGRAM. 
First Session. ~ 
Fruit Interests of Southwestern Indiana, Present and Prospective—Judge 
C. A. Buskirk, Princeton. 
A Gardener’s View of Southwest Indiana—W. J. Ritterskamp, Princeton. 


Second Session. 


How to Promote Our Horticultural and Gardening Interests—N. P. Hines, 
Boonville. ; 

Birds in Their Hconomic Relations to the Farmer—A. W. Butler, Indian- 
apolis. 


Third Session. 


Opportunities for Educating Young Men in Agricultural Pursuits—H. F. 
McMahan, Liberty. 
Home and the Home Maker—Miss Laura G. Day, Wichita, Kas. 


Fourth Session. 


The Apple and Pear—J. A. Burton, Orleans. 
Small Fruits—Mrs. A. L. Smith, Princeton. 


Wifth Session. 

Practical Melon Culture: 

(1) The Cantaloupe—James Compton, Patoka. 

(2) The Watermelon—Ray Montgomery, Owensville. 
Some Diseases of Melons—Dr. J. C. Arthur, Purdue University. 
Combating Insects Injurious to Plant Life—F. M. Webster, Champaign, III. 

Musie and informal discussions were interspersed throughout the pro- 
gram. 


A district stockman’s institute was held at Anderson, August 28-29. 
This meeting was in the interest of farmers who grow and feed butchers’ 
stock. The following is an outline of the program: 


First Session. 


The Agricultural Outlook—H. F. McMahan, Liberty. 
Line of Progress in Animal Husbandry—Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, Cam- 
bridge City. 


Second Session. 


Types of Sire and Dam—J. H. Miller, Peru. 
Growing Beef—L. H. Kerrick, Bloomington, I]. 
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Third Session. 


Opportunities for Young Men Who Secure an Agricultural Education— 
President W. E. Stone, Purdue University. 

Why and How Educate the Home Maker—Miss Laura G. Day, Wichita, 
Kan., and Mrs. Meredith, Professor of Home Economics, University 
of Minnesota. 


Fourth Session. 


Feeding Sheep and Lambs—Walter Wood, Pendleton. 
Best Methods of Feeding—J. J. W. Billingsley, Indianapolis. 


Fifth Session. 


Food and Energy—H. P. Armsby, Director Pennsylvania Experiment Sta- 
tion. 
Securing a Market: 
(1) Establishing a Reputation—F. H. Rankin, Champaign, Il. 
(2) A Clean Bill of Health—Dr. A. W. Bitting, Veterinarian Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Selling—A. G. Burkhart, Tipton. 


The several topics presented were freely discussed by the audience. 
The meeting was considered a highly profitable one. The attendance aver- 
5 erty 
aged about 125. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF INSTITUTE WORKERS. 


The Fifth State Conference of Institute Workers was held at Purdue 
University, October 14 and 15, 1902. In interest and attendance this 
conference far exceeded any preceding one. Every county in the State, 
except six, was represented by one or more persons—generally by the 
county chairman or secretary. The counties without representation were: 
Daviess, Knox, Noble, Orange, Perry and Sullivan. 

The full program of the conference is as follows: 


PROGRAM. 
Tuesday, 9:30 a. m., N. W. Slater, Marshfield, Presiding. 

Invocation—Rey. T. F. Herman, Pastor German Reformed Church, La- 

fayette. 
' Greeting—President W. E. Stone. 
Our Live Stock and Dairy Interests— 

Why and How Encourage the Dairy Industry ?—C. P. Goodrich, Ft. 

Atkinson, Wisconsin; Prof. H. H. VanNorman, Purdue University. 
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Live Stock Husbandry and Agricultural Prosperity—L. H. Kerrick, 
Bloomington, Ill.; Prof. J. H. Skinner, Purdue University. 
Questions—A nnouncements. 
1:30-2:30 p. m. Inspection of Buildings and Laboratories. 


Tuesday, 2:30 p. m., A. A. Burrier, Roseburg, Presiding. 


Our Agricultural and Horticultural Interests— 
Progress in Horticulture, Why and How?—Judge C. A. Burkirk, 
Princeton; Prof. J. Troop, Purdue University. 
Agricultural Advancement, Ways and Means—Alva Agee, Cheshire, 
Ohio; Prof. H. A. Huston, Director Experiment Station. 
Questions. 


Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., Mrs. Lydia Evans, Plymouth, Presiding. 


Educational Session, in the Interest of the Young People. 
Music. 
Nature Study, Its Purpose, Progress and Promotion—Prof. Stanley M. 
Coulter, Purdue University. 
Questions. 
Music. 
Good Home Reading and How to Have It—Miss Merica Hoagland, 
State Library Organizer, Indianapolis. 
Questions. 
Music. 


= 


Wednesday, 9:30 a. m., F. 8S. Tyner, Elizabethtown, Presiding. 


Invocation—Rey. W. E. McKenzie, Pastor St. Paul’s M. E. Church, La- 
fayette. 
Informal Conference for Speakers—Conducted by W. B. Flick, Lawrence. 
Suggested Topics for Consideration: The Institute Speaker.—How 
chosen—his qualifications, character, standing, practical knowledge and 
ability to instruct—his preparation—his notification—his relation to the 
Chairman—his relation to the other speakers—his ability to adapt himself 
to the needs of the Institute—his fitness for the place assigned him in 
the program—his helpfulness—true test of a speaker’s merit. 
The views of chairmen are desired on the above and other subjects 
relating to Institute speakers. 


Wednesday, 1:30 p. m., R. H. Wood, Madison, Presiding. 


Resolutions—Miscellaneous Business. 
Informal Conference for Local Institute Officers.—Conducted by H. F. 
MeMahan, Liberty. 
Suggested Topics for Consideration: The Institute Chairman.—How 
chosen—his qualifications, character, standing, public spirit and peculiar 
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fitness for the work—his relation to the cause he represents, to the au- 
dience, to the speakers and to the State Superintendent of Institutes—his 
ability to advertise, organize and conduct an Institute. 

The Secretary.—His selection and general qualifications—his ability to 
call, announce and report meetings—his willingness to co-operate with 
Chairman and committees—the value of an efficient Secretary. 

The Institute-—How to prepare for and advertise it—how to make it 
most productive of good to Agriculture and to the entire community—ob- 
stacles to a successful Institute, how removed—location of the Institute— 
bringing it to the people—making the Institute attractive and helpful to 
the boys and girls, the young people, the farmers’ wives, the farmers, the 
stockmen, the dairymen, the fruit growers, the gardeners, the business 
and professional men. 


The views of speakers and chairmen are desired on the above and re- 
lated subjects. 


The following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, fittingly 
set forth the general spirit and trend of the Conference: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF STATE 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND WORKERS. 


Whereas, The Farmers’ Institute work in this State has been ad- 
vanced in a most satisfactory manner under the auspices of Purdue Uni- 
versity School of Agriculture and the efficient services of Prof. W. C. 
Latta, as superintendent; and 

Whereas, The progress of the work has served to broaden our view of 
the need of increasing the interest and zeal among those who have co- 
operated with the superintendent in the past progress of the undertaking, 
to the end that the great mass of farmers may be reached and advanced 
in this most ennobling calling; therefore, 

Resolved: 1. That the most hearty co-operation of the chairman and 
other officers in each county and district in the State is most earnestly 
requested, in order that the widest possible range of efficiency and help- 
fulness of the work may be extended to all the farmers and others in this 
State. 5 

2. That the selection of a chairman and other officers in each county 
or district should be made with care—looking to the best efficiency of the 
work, that it is indispensable to select men of character and efficiency, 
those who are in touch with the progress and needs of the hour in the 
line of agricultural pursuits, and that such only should be selected for 
future service, 
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3. That the Institute is not simply a place to be entertained and 
amused, but rather the means of instruction in the useful and practical 
truths in agriculture, to the end that all who are in attendance may take 
with them to their homes and put into practice in their life work the 
many valuable suggestions and experiences brought out in these agri- 
cultural schools. 

4, That in preparing programs for Farmers’ Institutes more care 
should be had in specializing the sessions by having kindred subjects 
grouped together so as to secure a wide range of information. 

5. That we recommend a careful consideration of the sample pro- 
grams prepared by Superintendent Latta, to outline, as far as practicable, 
the arrangement of subjects to be treated. 

6. That in the selection of persons to take a place on the program 
due care should be had to secure the services of those that have the 
ability and experience requisite to treat the subject assigned to them 
intelligently and instructively. 

7. That there is a great need throughout the State to interest and 
enlist the young men and young women in the institute work; that in 
order to do this, more effort should be made to secure the active service 
of young men and young women, by assigning them, with their consent, 
to places on the program, and award them with the needed encourage- 
ment when they have rendered the service. 

8. That the interest of our homes and homemakers deserves a promi- 
nent place in the institute work, to the end that we may secure a wider 
and deeper interest in advancing the institute work and the betterment 
of home life. 

9. That more attention should be given to advertising the meetings 
of the institute by the use of postal cards, circulars, the local press, bills 
and posters, and many other ways of reaching all farmers and their 
families in the country, or district, particularly the out townships. 

10. That while we recognize the wisdom and foresight which led the 
Legislature of our State to increase the appropriation for the Farmers’ 
Institute work in this State, we also recognize the need and justice of 
putting Purdue University upon a like basis with other institutions in 
the State, so that all needed facilities may be secured to make our State 
in agricultural instruction and advantages the equal of any other State. 

11. That we favor the teaching of nature in our common schools and 
recommend that the chairman present the matter to the institute for 
further consideration. 

12. That it is the sense of this conference that the entertainment, 
viz., hotel accommodations and luncheon, furnished by the university, also 
reduced railroad rates, is highly appreciated and much enjoyed by all. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to those who have arranged 
for this annual conference of institute workers and chairmen, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the preparation of a most admirable program and in secur- 
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ing the services of distinguished agriculturists and specialists from other 
States and local talent of a high-order, to instruct and broaden our thought 
and quicken our activities in the future of this very important work—pro- 
moting, as it has and will, the prosperity of our State and nation. 

J. J. W. BILLINGSLEY, 

MRS. J. C. ERWIN, 

Cc. B. BENJAMIN, 

MRS. W. L. BERRYMAN, 

N. P. HINES. 


SAMPLE OF PROGRAM FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PROGRAM 
COMMITTEES. 


Prior to the annual conference the Superintendent prepared a sample 
program to assist the local authorities in making up programs for their 
several meetings. This was distributed at the time of the conference, 
and later sent out to county chairmen in connection with the schedule 
of meetings and list of speakers. The purpose of this program, which is 
given below, was to indicate how kindred subjects might be grouped 
together for a number of special sessions, each bearing upon some general 
theme of especial interest to the people of the locality. 


[Sample Program. ] 


[Page One. ] 
PROGRAM 
Of .23 SS pcasvseere sete a Gio oie a aks County 
oo HORUS aioe Bice ep Geir Yarmers’ Institute, 


(Annual or Supplemental.) 
Under the Auspices of 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


ee 


(Days of Week and Month, and also the Year.) 


Especially for those who are interested in the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture, and the Prosperity of the Agricultural Classes. 
All are cordially invited to attend. Every session Open and Free to all. 
Remember the Date. Preserve this Program. 


led 
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[Page Two.] 


(Day of Week and Month.) 


9:30 a.m. 
Music. 
Lira ViO CAO 257 isles oe teks ets bie cote uct alnt ancileeuetotenery > 
Music. 
(Ohocianinkeadaveiamngds Jovy (Clukimriilay aa oeneeas dade oson coats noun obdcbuaocé ded 
The Improvement of the Soil— 
OREN AE hee etree anette’ ciitencMO cea Rcte oscars Teche Deine WO RCKE ron Un Dp C O18 4 
Discussion. 
JaSIVEn haves rOKeY Sho yeGre LELTTNISS 36 de gasoGacoos ae ca songicndho0cbopos oc 
Discussion. 
OT UZ AGO M05 crus acctotoe teats outer ai eae seks epee tasers 
Discussion. Announcements. 
1:30) p. m- 
Music. 
Live Stock Session— 
IGaayoxeraehoveren Cue Minayaymoniersl IDK SIKNOKS Soo ounascnoacadeoddoocanoodoDOd 
Discussion. 
Profits inyG.ood! Wives Sto Che cry ce cectere checks cence enc ahst ois) ckeucy etek tetany ettene 
Discussion. 
IKGndS Best Sulted tor the wG0 Calliitayrcnecsete ne eae eens teehee) chert oe eek) aera 
General Discussion. 


{50 pe ml. 


Music. 
General and Educational— 
Nature Studyinethe ewblierS Choos sempercsts usieesk te cael eater t Ni) 
Questions. 
Home Reading forthe Boys amd Girls secre tenet tetera eave 
Musie. 
Sanitary EPOMES) co ccie eek cuciere clei choereustote choc tereelatone tere ones Rn Verna E tet 
Discussion. 
Musie. 


[Page Three. ] 


(Day of Week and Month.) 
Music. 
TM VOCATIOM: oe: oe scccced ere sbe sages abe aed ote nee BEI Eee iene aeons 
Music. 
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Horticulture— 
MCU LOS SUD UL TES Of wee 1G O Gal bitiyzeve rene: sitelseaye ie lini toilatiens foicteolshets/alle) srall-aiitnl ake 
Questions. 
My Experience with Small Fruits.................. eee seen e eee eees 
Discussion. 
Connimarornl Oacagigshiiys 5 oonoce donde no Doco od dud eos SObGo0moocoD UOORS 
General Discussion. 


1:30e pea: 
Music. 


Miscellaneous Business and Hlection of Officers, ete. 


Farm Dairying— \. 
Why are Dairy Sections so Prosperous?................. 
Questions. 
Private Dairying—Its Advantages and Disadvantages.............. 
Discussion. 
Should=WesLstablishy a. @resmeryers cme cite «2 elsite leis sc ot reko=riaclst-tenat 


Questions. General Discussion. Adjournment. 


[Page Four. ] 


SUGGESTIONS. 


If a four-page program is decided upon, the last page may be leased 
to an enterprising business firm that will print an ample number of 
programs if permitted to insert an advertisement on said page. No ‘‘Ad” 
should be placed on the other pages of the program. 

The form of program may vary to suit the taste, but the plan of 
Special Sessions set forth in the preceding pages of this program will 
prove highly satisfactory if carefully carried out. 

The subjects of the assigned speakers may not always be exactly suit- 
able for special sessions. As a rule, however, general subjects may be 
chosen that will include many of the topics of the assigned speakers. 

The following are good general themes for special sessions: 

Agricultural adaptations of the county; 
Conditions of success with live stock; 
Manures and fertilizers; 

The home; 

Farm sanitation; 

The young people; 

Co-operation among farmers; 

Business methods on the farm. 
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It will be easy to choose two or three sub-topics that will come appro- 
priately under each of the above general headings. 
Wi Co a LAUIMIVAS 
Purdue University, Supt. Farmers’ Insts. 
Lafayette, Ind., October. 


A considerable number of chairmen acted upon the suggestions con- 
tained in the sample program, but a larger number apparently paid no 
attention to.the suggestions contained therein. This was, perhaps, not 
due to indifference on the part of local chairmen, but rather to inability 
on their part to arrange a special program suitable to their several 
localities with the workers at their command. The Superintendent will 
be glad to lend further assistance by revising programs whenever it is 
desired. It is believed in this way that the work of the institutes can 
be rendered more effective. 


SCHEDULE OF FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR 1902-1903. 


The following is a schedule of the annual and supplemental institutes, as 
arranged by the Superintendent for the current season : 


NOVEMBER. 
PLACE Of Missrine aap Ce vENaN Datr. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
*Dearborn, Dillsboro...............-- Monday, Nov.10......... } 
W.P. Beckett, Dillsboro......... Muesdays NOs tll 330205. 5 | 
*Dearborn, New Alsace ............-- Wednesday, Nov. 12..... {| H.P. Miller. 
John Feast, Yorkville............ Thursday, Nov.13....... f H. F. McMahan. 
ZO osbeat Lane a. ccb cee seis EridayinNOWLe eee scesnk | 
BE. Li. Turner, Bear Branch ...... Saturday, Nov.15....... J 
Vignniness Denville. asmeee ce iets <r Monday, Nov. 10......... } 
Jos. Ralston, Benville............ Tuesday, Nov. 1l........ | 
EC Tami, Wie LSOM \ecitie oes is lcsineteioiee seine Wednesday Nov.12..... || H.S. Wolfe. 
W.’P. Bottorff, Utica ......0 2.0... Thursday, Nov. 13....... [| N:P. Hines. 
*Harrison, Lanesville ............... Hriday, Nove 14) os... | 
J.A.Harbison, Breckenridge....| Saturday, Nov.15....... 
*Harrison, Elizabeth................- Monday, Nov. 10......... 
G.W. Lambe, Elizabeth ... | Ruesd ayy Novellas. 
MP ALLY A COLUM A ccacarerencrien icles Wednesday, Nov.12..... W.B. Flick. 
__ Jesse Cunningham, Celina Thursday, Nov. 13....... J.J.W. Billingsley. 
*Spencer, Rockport .........-.. sal cHridayaNove lars vencee 
J.A. Haines, Rockport .......... Saturday, Nov. 15 ....... 
Jennings, North Vernon............ Wednesday, Nov. 12..... 
P. B. Ewan, Hayden ............. Thursday, Nov. 13....... Mrs. J. C. Erwin. 
JattersOnesViOl ea wececuiccewinieeteret Friday, Nov. 14.0220... J.A. Burton. 
R. H. Wood, Madison ............ Saturday, Nov.15....... J 
Crawford Wmglighh<.osm saciid cce Monday, Nov. 17......... | 
J. F. Zimmerman, Wickliffe..... Tuesdav, Nov. 18........ H. F. McMahan. 
Renny. Donw iene see teenie einer Wednesday, Nov. 19..... j Mrs. C. M. Thomas. 
Teas: Wiheslor, Home ee. < cee Thursday, Nov. 20....... 


> 
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Sal Laer Date. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
Wisrrick. BO OMvAlle cece. ctelelols sto;.</e1e10 Wriday, Noval essere esos H. F. McMahan. 
C. C. Ferguson, Boonville........ Saturday, Nov. 22 ......... J.H. Gwaltney. 
Orange, Orleans. sccec iss cece vee Monday, Nov.17........... H.S. Wolfe. 
ART AS Marley's OLlO aN S)..</0,<:2.0-00 star Tuesday, Nov.18.......... J.J. W. Billingsley. 
Onio ising: Suns.ccccene. searcs elec. = Wednesday, Nov.19..... | 
W.B. Harris, Rising Sun........ Thursday, Nov. 20....... {| J.J. W. Billingsley. 
Switzerland, Vevay Poet rete eve sims Briday.,. NOV lace ccsss {| Mrs. O. E. Carter. 
John P. Porter, WiGViGY sac cceoes Saturday, Nov. 22....... } 
Vanderburgh, Stringtown .......... Monday, Nov. 17 ) 
W.C. Goldsmith, Evansville,R.3|] Tuesday, Nov.18. | 
Gipson, HazOltOMncse- con no 6 vece sce Wednesday, Nov. 19. || H. P. Miller. 
Wn. Steelman, Hazelton . Thursday, Nov. 20 {| Mrs. J. C. Erwin. 
Sullivan,sullivan(ess ssc ees sees cue. Friday, Nov. 21... | 
Richard Taylor, Farmersburg ...| Saturday, Nov. 22. J 
DECEMBER. 
BCOttmOCOLLSD UNE. semen s ccejsileinsors ae Monday, Dec.1.........- | 
L. B. Stewart, Scottsburg ........ Tuesday, Dec. 2.......... _| Mrs. J. W. Bates. 
ose New Washington Poot cetenseee Wednesday, Dec.8....... {| J. H. Gwaltney. 
W. Williams, Henryville...... Thursday, Dec. 4......... J | 
Binley, pole IRE GOR ice aides Mriday, Dee.o. <6 soe5 cece | T. A. Coleman. 
Geo. C. Miller, Dillsboro......... Saturday, Dec. 6........... | Mrs. J. W. Bates. 
Washington, Salem....-............. Monday, Dec. 1.......... } | 
BWaeIMays Salem ..52 seri sls me sion Tuesday, Dec.2.......... , Mrs. M. Bloss. 
Floyd, ING wirAlliba tty cece cetceiiasne Wednesday, Dec.3...... || H. P. Miller. 
Geo. Harrell, Duncan’... 2... Thursday, Dec: 4. .2.2205. J 
Harrison, COLyGOn=)-oueo-naccesas see Friday, Dec. 5.. poesia |e Ae LEGON. 
S. Pfrimmer, Breckenridge....| Saturday, Dec. ORL BS 8s H.P. Miller. 
Fountain, Veedersburg ............. Monday, Deeds oaess: ste O.F. Lane. 
Albert Campbell, Hillsboro...... Muesday, Dec. 2sa05 sce aes Mrs. F.. Ross. 
*Montgomery, Wingate ............. Wednesday, Dec. 3......... T. J. Lindley. 
C.R. McKinney, Wingate........ Thursday, Dec. 4..........- O.F. Lane. 


Dubois, Huntingburg......... 
B. Hemmer, Holland.. 
Spencer Chrisney.. 
C. C. Dawson, Grandview. . 


Pike, Winslow 
J.D. Selby, Petersburg........... 


*Wayne, Boston 
G. R. Hart, Boston 
Ware; Economy ESO oe rete iara Sek 
MT WVieal;-MCOnOMyY «\...2 <1. -- 65 


Greene, Bloomfield............ ..... 
Gross Antibus, Lyons 
Daviess, Washington 
P. McHenry, Plainville 
Koox.Osktow ten sena. cote. ane ne oe 
Ellis House, Bicknell............ 


Owen, Spence 
Daggy, Spencer, R. R. 2.... 


*Supplemental meetings. 


Monday, Dec. 1.......... 
Tuesday, Dec. 2.... 
Wednesday, Dec.3 
Thursday, Dec.4......... 


Hirid ay, DOC nds. secs e0. vars 
SALUTARY. DEC. O1c-.-ccless- 


Wednesday, Dec.3....... ) 
Thursday, Dec. 4......... t 
rida DGG 0.- ssc. sce. ce 
Saturday, Dec.6......... J 
Monday, Dee. 8.......... } 
Tuesday, Decs0so-22----- 
Wednesday, Dec.10...... L 
Thursday, Dee. 11........ 
! 
J 


a 


Friday, Dec. 12 
Saturday, Dec. 13........ 


Monday, Dee. 8............ 
Tuesday Des Qo cessecn ones 


J.J.W. Billingsley. 
U. M. Stewart. 


J.J.W. Billingsley. 
Mrs. C. M. Thomas. 


H. F. McMahan. 
D. B. Johnson. 


J.J. W. Billingsley. 
J.H. Gwaltney. 


. A. Burton. 
. P. Miller. 
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eG ia cuerimae DATE. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 


Olay, OlaviCiby. come acess elles: Wednesday, Dec.10...... } 
Silas oullkke; Coryice- eee coeiere Thursday, Dec. 11........ || Mrs. O. E. Carter. 
“Olay Poland ccctrne sets n asst ae hewlers Mridaivs DeCeliaerer cts {| H.P. Miller. 
J. Wilkinson, Poland.......... Saturday, Dec.13........ J 
Decatur, Clarksburg......-........-- ae Meet lilt aaccch ee L. H. Kerrick. 
Luther Hamilton, Clarksburg...) Friday, Dec.12............. Miss G. Lindley. 
Shelby; shoelby.vallescntere-rsecccr rr Monday, Deer Snacasecascne H. F. McMahan. 
Henry Pond, Shelbyville......... Tuesday, Dec. 9..........-- D. B. Johnson. 
Bartholomew, Elizabethtown....... Wednesday, Dec 10...... ) 
F.S. Tyner, Elizabethtown...... Thursday, Dec. 11........ '! D. B. Johnson. 
*Johnson, Edinburg......-.----..--.- Nriday wDecslenere sec {| E. C. Martindale. 
Albert Halstead, Edinburg...... Saturday, Dec. 13........ | 
Blackford, Hartford City ........... Monday, Dee. 8............ Mrs. J. M. Bloss. 
ITE C% Clapper, Hartford City..... Tuesday, Dec.9............ C. B. Benjamin. 
“Delaware, Shideler..........--..-.-. Wednesday, Dec. 10...... } 
Arthur Shoemaker, Daleville....| Thursday, Dec. 11 H. F. McMahan. 
*Huntington, Markle................. Mridaiyalecs L2ceeerrrtst-i1- C. B. Benjamin. 
Ss. W. Rarrick, Marklonoseene ces Saturday, Dec. 13 
*Madison, Markleville............... Monday, Dee. 8............ T.S. Nugen. 
A.T. McAllister, Pendleton ..... MuesdaysDecadacectackiece W.B. Flick. 
*Wayne, Cambridge City............ Wednesday, Dec. 10........ Prof. H. E. VanNorman. 
Isaac L. Whiteley,Cambridge City) Thursday, Dec. 1l.......... W. B. Flick. 
Wayne, Fountain City ............... Hriday” Dec wl amieereniett. Prof. H. E. VanNorman. 
J.C. Fulghum, Fountain City...) Saturday, Dec.13..........| Mrs. F. Ross. 
Parke, ROCK VULe weiter lee cee Monday, Dec. 15...........| H. P. Miller. 
Thos. L. Nevins, Rosedale, R.R.1| Tuesday, Dec.16........... Prof. J. H. Skinner. 
Montgomery, Crawfordsville........ Wednesday, Dec. 17...... | 
Als Harshbarger, Ladoga...... Thursday, Dec. 18........ t H. P. Miller. 
VoermillioneD ana: ccc echoes Hriday, Dees l¥eotasc.-.- Mrs. J.M. Bloss. 
JR GDINGON, DaMaee cern. <r Saturday, Dec. 20........ | 
Wise ashie Wid as ie sce anus cieciecelevare sain Monday, Dec. 15.... ...... Mrs. O. Kline. 
Samuel Sholty, Wabash.......... ‘Tuesday, Dec. 16........... C.B. Benjamin. 
*Cass, Young America...........5... Wednesday, Dec. 17...... | 
C. Gard, Young America...... Thursday, Dec 18........ | A. @. Burkhart. 
White, Monticello Sep oob ob adae- docs Hriday. Decoys -ere || C. B. Benjamin. 
P. Teeter, Headlee ............ Saturday, Dec. 20........ i} 
Selkeal dmb uvlan ma aemese cise detest e: Monday, Dec. 15.......... 
W.L. Blaker, Butler............ Tuesday, Dec. 16......... | 
AGEs Albion. Wednesday, Dec. 17...... || O. F. Lane. 
; M. Schermerhorn, Brimfield ..| Thursday, Dec. 18........ r| W.F. DeVilbiss. 
ec: Miailitiondy se. eckieodecen. Briday Decl Gsren- cere | 
Egbert Gawthrop, Milford .......| Saturday, Dec. 20........ 
“Washington, Chestnut Hill.........| Monday, Dece.15......... } 
Uae May Salemeaits sec... Tuesday, Dec. 16......... | 
“Washington, Claysville . ......| Wednesday, ae 1 Y Mpersoe || H. F. McMahan. 
May, Salemi... cefendee ees pomeelas: fee Rasaissae {| U. M. Stewart. 
Mawrencorsbedtordence seer ace ssor HridayDecwoens sss | 
W. Sherwood, Bryantsville...| Saturday, anaG! Oh epee 
“Dubois Peli amie celts ene Aaeiee Monday, Dec.15........... J. A. Burton. 
Owen Simmons, Hillham.. ...... Tuesday, Dec. 16........... H.S. Wolfe. 


*Supplemental meetings. 
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ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 


*Dubois, Holland 
H. B. Tormohlen, Holland....... 
Gibson, Owensville 
W. D. Johnson, Owensville 


*Marion, Castleton.. Hiatt 
H10)3 Kitterman, ‘Castleton....... 
Hamilton, Westfield 
__ Milton ‘Hanson, Westfield........ 
“Howard, West Liberty 
Alfred Farrington, Jerome 


Wednesday, Dee.17....... 
Thursdays WecelSsc cece: 


Friday, Dee. 19 


Saturday, Dec. 20.....:.... 
Monday, Dee.15..... eee | 
Tuesday, Dec. 16......... | 
Wednesday, Dec. 17..... { 


Thursday, Dec. 18 
Eriday, Dec: 19.2) a-0..4-- | 
Saturday, Dec. 20 


J.H. Gwaltney. 
H.S. Wolfe. 


Hess oa 
Mrs. C. M. Thomas. 


J.J. W. Billingsley. 
W.A. Hart. 


Brown Nashiville-tescss «scene sdseee Mriday, Dec. Zor sceiceiee cece Prof. H. E. VanNorman. 
Bond, Nashville ............ Saturdays Wece ai ccs sinters J. A. Burton. 
Wiro,elorre eauten.cs. sce cede s- Hriday, Dec. 26:..+... s--2s J. H. Gwaltney. 
GhaseVaws Pimento cat/o. se -ccews Saturday, Dec. 27.......... Prof. J. H. Skinner. 
“Tippecanoe, Clarks Hill.. Hriday,1Dee.26ien. sescieees O.F. Lane. 
G.W. Shaffer, Clarks Hill........ Saturday, Dec. 27.......... 
JANUARY. 
Marshallt Pliymontly. te cescees ace <o Friday, Jan. eaeoeres Perot: Deo kinnent 
P. KH. Sarber, Plymouth .......... Saturday, J an. yay Le at eae ae O. A. Somers. 
Monroe, Bloomington............... Friday, Jan.2.. ...........| Prof. H. E. VanNorman. 
J.A. May, Clear Creek.......... Saturday. Jiameyouss sence: H.S. Wolfe. 
aAckson SEY.WOUTs a eclceveccnl es cre «els Miridaivatdiamecstersa celeste cl letels We Pea lnee ley: 
0. EB. Carter, Seymour............ Savard aye anos ccc ek Mrs. F. Ross. 
Hikhbart, Goshen ccs- cess sect chen Monday, Jan.12......... ) 
purer’ Bartholomew, Millers- | 
| Firife/ tenets dm etc, Nene ern IE eet Tuesday, Jan. 13......... t| Mrs. W. F. DeVilbiss. 
St. Tosenhe Southey bemduce: sracnccer: Wednesday, Jan.14...... || A. G. Burkhart. 
E.A A. Metzger, Granger. ater Thursday, Jan.15........ J 
Maporte, sluaporte..esccesses aces Friday, dianelGs.c. oct se ccc A. G. Burkhart. 
H. W. Henry, Laporte, R. R.1...| Saturday, Jan. 17.......... C. B. Benjamin. 
Adame DOC ALU cores ens aniens eee Momdatys) diame 12 a eticn ree W.A. Hart. 
C.D. Kunkle, Monmouth........ Tuesday, Jan.13...........| J.J. W. Billingsley. 
Jayabortland)sesc- cee sce e cons ee ce: Wednesday, Jan. 14........ Mrs. O. E. Carter. 
T. W. Logan, Westchester........ Phnrsdayaelamelomssmecces J.J. W. Billingsley. 
Granta Murtonessseteocess deters Monday, Jan. 12...........| A. Agee. 
A.A. Burrier, Marion ........... Taesdavi, Jame lion cemesaces os T.S. Nugen. 
Hancock, Greenfield .........-...... | Wednesday, Jan 14...... } 
Geo. Walker, Willow......-...... Thursday,Jan.15 ....... t cee luapm, datiday: 
Henry, New Oastless. .2ssces- ontee. MELG ave Uae Osteen a nears: Mas eR = y 
Otis Stubbs, Lewisville .......... Saturday, Jan.17.... ... J BS ee Ones 
*Montgomery, Waveland............ Tuesday, Jan. 18:.....:.. } 
C. H. Johnson, Waveland........ | 
SParkesWOsedalescscceee os eeece cas Wednesday,Jan.14...... { C. M. Hobbs. 
Rukes, Rosedale........... Thursday, Jan. 15........ || HE. H. Collins. 
Putnam, Greencastle.........-...... Friday, Jan. 16..........- | 
A. Stockwell, Cloverdale...... Saturday, Jan. 17........ J 


*Supplemental meetings. 
31—Board of A. 
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Allen hortewaynerc secs ekeae see sor Monday, i dimnienl ee einen O. F. Lane. 
o. V. Kell, Huntertown....... Uinesdaiy,, dane lorccneececs Mrs. O. Kline. 

Steuben, Angola. sececeete ce ceceer Wednesday, Jan. 14........ O. F. Lane. 

John Harpham, Pleasant Lake..| Thursday, Jan. 15.......... Miss G. Erwin. 
Dekalb Garretticcc sesessces cose IMACS dey Whe saonsdoaane Mrs. J. C. Erwin 

J.H. Dilgard, Waterloo.......... Saturdays ane lvescse. ose. O.F. Lane. 


*Steuben, Ashley 
C.8. Thompson, Ashley.. 
*Steuben, Fremont......... 
S. A. Wolf, Fremont...... 


Lagrange, Lagrange................. 
SH Weal wuagcrangern. see scene 


*Gibson, Oakland City............... 
E Farmer, Sr., Oakland City . 
SWiatrick pNG@WDULE ascdacceee secs 
D. F. Williams, Newburg 


Posey, Mt. Vernon 
L. F. Osborne, Farmersville ..... 
Wiellsseblifitonce.tcascicimcemoeciere 
E. L. Chalfant, Bluffton, R. R. 1. 


Halton,shochesteracccce isc ieces 
Isaiah Imler, Rochester.......... 
Starke, North Judson............... 


Benton. Ottenboinecerecniccncccacccne 
F. M. Maddox, Otterbein......... 
Benton, Boswell 
. Dimmick, Boswell..... Saas 
“Warren, Pine Village : 
L. A. "Sailor, Pine Village........ 


Clinton, Frankfort 
D. F. Maish, Frankfort. 
Carroll wloraeh sec eoaee seen 
G. W. Shanklin, Cutler........... 
Tippecanoe, Lafayette 
S. W. Brady, Lafayette........... 


lake Crown Pomt ees sscere en cer 
E. H. Hixon, Crown Point 


SPOorter, Lebrone.--ac:. aesicone cece: 
Michael Wahl, Hebron........... 
Jasper, Kensselaer 
M.I. Adams, Rensselaer......... 

eM Wihite-wWWolCOUtsce meee cst taeece omen 
L. A. Geiger, Wolcott 
Newton, Goodlan 


Fayette, Connersville............... 
Grant Williams, Connersville. . 
Hranklin, Brookville...) beeoesesee 
L. Ji. Wilson, Brookville 


Rush, Rushville oes ee secre sees 
T. : 


*Supplemental meetings. 


Monday, Jan.19... 
Tuesday, Jan. 20... 
Wednesday, Jan. 21.. 


Friday, Jan. 23. 
Saturday, Jane ctcs seein 


Monday, Jan. 19......... } 
Tuesday, Jan.20......... { 
Wednesday, Jan. 21...... { 
Mhursday. Jan 22-5. J 


Hiridayrdianeosee ee ceneere 
Saturday, Jan. 24.......... 


Monday, Jan. 19)......,..+- 
Tuesday, Jan. 20........... 


Wednesday, Jan. 2]...... } 
Thursday, Jan. 22........ | 
Rridaycanmesseess nee { 
Saturday, Jan. 24 


Monday, Jan. 19......... } 
MUGSARY. JaMe 20 ccece see | 
Wednesday, Jan. 21...... { 


Thursday, Jan. 22........ | 


HridayyJan-toosss cesses | 
Saturday, Jan. 24........ J 


Monday, Jan.19......... ] 
Tuesday, Jan. 20......... | 
Wednesday, Jan. 21...... I 
Thursday, Jan. De ae e 

J 


Hin diaiysie ail owrepeeresistee eke 
Saturday, Jan. ie aan 


Monday, Jan. 19 
Tuesday, dans 20s seen eee: 


Wednesday, Jan. 21....... 
Thursday.Jian.22........-- 
Monday, J 
Tuesday, Jane Wie es 

Wednesday, Jan. 28..... { 
Thursday, Jan. 29....... { 
Friday, Jan. 30 
Saturday, Jan. 31 


Monday, Jan. 26......... } 
Tuesday. Jane 2i-cseses ne | 
Wednesday, Jan. 28..... L 
Thursday, Jan: 29........ | 

J 


Friday, Jan. 30 
Saturday, Jan. 31 


J.N. Babcock. 
ane. 


O.F. Lane. 
Miss G. Erwin. 


D. B. Johnson. 
Mrs. C. M. Thomas. 


O. A. Somers. 
Mrs. J. M. Bloss. 


O. A. Somers. 
G. Burkhart. 


H. F. McMahan. 
H.C. Martindale. 


A. Agee. 
U. M. Stewart. 


Miss G. Erwin. 
J.J.W. Billingsley. 


J, J. W. Billingsley. 
J.B. Burris. 


D. B. Johnson. 
Mrs. J. C. Erwin. 


ores 


Mrs. F. Ross. 
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*Kosciusko, Silver Lake............. Monday, Jan.26......... ] 
Joshua Leffel, Silver Lake....... Muesday, Jane2ves-s.-25- | O. A. Somers. 
Kosciusko, Warsaw ................- Wednesday, Jan. 28,..... {| Miss G. Erwin. 
Egbert Gawthrop, Milford....... Thursday, Jan. 29,....... | 
Marea lsn SGM Mls sce cke ce aces ea eee KRriday.cianiseeeeecsee eae O. A. Somers. 
S.A.Knoblock, Bremen ......... Saturday, Jan. 31.......... C. 8. Benjamin. 
Marini OT ate tcc centanasces sce Monday, Jan..26....2.5... } 
G. L. Allen, Pettysville.......... Mucsdayi Sats 2iseeicy ese t| J. N. Babcock. 
OM @Id COKONUO! os onntentscne des ner = Wednesday, Jan. 28..... || Miss G. Lindley. 
eC Hoss; Kokomo cscec. csc2 one: Thursday, Jan. 29........ J 
WolNson MraniKli Ws secession oe set Jisnt Chip dichra cle aemecd Gene H.S. Wolfe. 
PAE HoGhtys snecdee ssn cnece more | IDALUTOAVeU aol eesnsccces A. G. Burkhart. 
FEBRUARY. 
Morgan, Mooresville.....: .......... Monday, Hebe:2.c. cscs. «a2 Miss G. Lindley. 
O. P. Macy, Mooresville.......... Tuesday, Webs dasccedssocce H. F. MeMahan. 
Hendricks, Danville -2.:.2.......... Wednesday, Feb.4...... | 
Lee Barnett, Danville............ Thursday, Feb.5........ t| H. F. McMahan. 
*Boone; Ja@MestOwn .-...+-5: 0--+ 0... Friday, Feb.6.:.......... {| W.B. Flick. 
Marian Porter, Jamestown ...... Saturday, Feb.7......... J 
Cae MOrAnsportinne =... eiceeeoacse Monday, Feb: 2... .62-5:....- 
P. Martin, Logansport ........ Muegday,HMeDedcnacenes esa, 7 ch Se ark hake: 
Whitley, Columbia City............. Wednesday, Feb.4...... | 
Geo. R. Knisely, Columbia eee Thursday, Feb.5........ {| A. Agee. 
Porter, Valparaiso . ue -cishiridaysHopnOnese.- asc) airs. OM Kline: 
J.W. Brummit, Valparaiso. Tat Or Saturday, Feb. 7.......¢. J 
SUA POLtes VWOSCWLLIG pene cowl sanis scale Monday, Feb.2.......... 
E.S. Smith, Westville ..| Luesday, Reb. 3.... ao 
APonteryWicCoollisssccee- see - Wednesday, Feb.4 || C. B. Benjamin. 
.S. Robbins, McCool... Thursday, Feb.5 . J.N. Babcock. 
*St. Joseph, Osceola.........-... ...| Friday, Feb.6.. os 
€. M. Curtis, Osceola ......25.05... Saturday. Went. noe: J 
SM Onry, LOWISVILO ss acenistclinice ces Monday Heb: 2... 2:c.-«- 22: W.B. Flick. 
Nugen, Lewisville.......... USsdaye Mepaor- che accees O. A. Somers. 
UIST C ANCA ROl colo aeeie ease ie <cietejalsl~ Wednesday. Feb.4 ....... T.S. Nugen. 
Wm. Walker, Carthage .......... Thursday, Feb.5..!....... O. A. Somers. 
Union, Liberty .......... Soa kay Friday, Heb: G\0s.7- <0. es 0. A. Somers. 
James Eaton, Liberty............ Saturday, MeWaiiascicccs sens Mrs. F. Ross. 
Wearbornybuiehtensseen.see eee Monday, Feb.9............ Mrs. J. W. Bates. 
T.B.Cottingham, Lawrenceburg.| Tuesday, Feb.10........... O. A. Somers. 
PERDLOMS END LOM etal cterecenieie- se teins Monday, Feb.9.......... 
iWinhvan eliptoms ccs. s.) och Tuesday, Feb 10........ | W.A. Hart. 
“Clinton, phim we ee Wednesday, Feb.11..... fikvebe Burtiss 
W.A. Huffine, Karklini )..55..)-. Thursday, Heb. 12\..cc.0: J 
BGA KO LO Wellline «sarc ietac de cahea sles Kridaywehiebiloscstercee: ui Te ; 
Albert Foster, Lowell............ Saturday, Feb. 14........ y| J.J. W. Billingsley: 
Warren, West Lebanon............. Hriday, Mebalotrasscssiese J.B. Burris. 
N.W.Slater, Marshfield ......... Saturday, Feb. 14.......... Miss G. Lindley. 


*Supplemental meetings. 


ee) 
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FEBRUARY—Continued. 


PLACE OF AESEELRG AND. CHAIRMAN Darr. ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
“Fountain, Covington..°............. Monday, Feb. 9.........- 
L. . DeHaven, Veedersburg....| Tuesday, Feb. 10......... 
“Fountain, Kingman Ae deta sicieensieiee Wednesday, Feb. 11...... | H. F. WeMahan. 
A.H. Lindley, Kingman......... Thursday. Feb. 12........ ') U. M.Stewart. 
**Hendricks, Pittsboro................ Kridayhebmloeneen cos | 
J. W. Keeney, Pittsboro.......... Saturday, Feb. 14........ J 
Marion. pA Gton.sce.scsts-isceieis siecle Wednesday, Feb.1l........ panes Lindley. 
W. B. Flick, Lawrence........... Thursday, Feb.12.......... . G. Burkhart. 
Madison, Anderson.............----: Friday, Feb.13............ Mrs. F. Ross. 
W.H. Thornburg, Gilman........| Saturday, Feb.14.... .....| A. @. Burkhart. 
SET AGKLONA 5) EGO l Leer erehacte-prerecine ce -jeree Monday, Feb. 9.......... | 
Theodore Clapper, Hartford City} Tuesday, Feb. 10..... : 
Delaware, Muncie................... Wednesday, Feb. 11 ...| L.A. Stockwell. 
Arthur Shoemaker: Daleville....| Thursday, Bebe PA5e {| W.B. Flick. 
Boone luebanNOnsecacecisde coe sauces Friday, Feb. 13..... all 
.T. Stephenson, Lebanon....... Saturday, Feb. aie eters | 
SM UltOns AKON G. cee an ccicseitscmiesaeits Wednesday, Feb. 18...... } 
WS Strong, Alkronvceeerccosece: Thursday, Feb. 19........ || U. M. Stewart. 
Huntington, Huntington............ Eriday, Keb. 20)........... {| H. F. McMahan. 
A.W.Colclesser, Huntington, R.6| Saturday, Feb.21........ | 
a NG hin leks} 8) coe need vaucodedoaa qoc0 Monday, Feb.16......... } 
. D. Kunkle, Monmouth........ MuesdayaWeverlieceae face | 
*Jay, Red KeGy eee cearae ete Wednesday, Feb.18...... i | D. B. Johnson. 
Lewis Dill, Red Keyercccrwecccest Thursday, Feb. 19........ (i Wie Aca var te 
*Delaware, Oakville pink Satine psinercraaiete Friday, Feb. 20........... | 
G.H. Johnson, Oakville.......... Saturday, Feb.21........ } 
Martin, Loogootee.................-- Monday, Feb. 16......... ) 
J. M. Sherfick, eoveule Dido R Mites Tuesday, Feb.17...... .. | 
eDacksony Medora asc teckel ee Wednesday. Feb. 18...... || H. S. Wolfe. 
(5 MeMillan, Medorarnnudecee Thursday, Feb.19........ N. P. Hines. 
*Bartholomew, Hartsville............ Hriday.Hheb.c0le-seeee. 
F.S. Tyner, Elizabethtown ...... Saturday, Feb.21........ J 
Randolph, Winchester............-. Thursday, eb. 19.........- J J.W. Billingsley. 
E. W. Hill, Winchester........... Mriday, Heb .20se esse cee Mrs. O. E. Carter. 
GEOL me ulessecesssaceguacd babes Monday, Feb.16......... } 
_ Evan L. Chalfant, Bluffton,R.R.1) Tuesday, Feb. 17......... | 
Alons Harlan: acc eeece eee occiees Wednesday, Feb.18...... || O. F. Lane. 
Sylvester Stopher, Harlan........ Thursday, Feb. 19........ | O. A. Somers. 
eer y, a diane eee Kriday, Heb. 20........-.- 
J.J.Goble, Columbia City, R. R.1| Saturday, Feb. 21........ J 
AWiollswb ONetOmasmomicemancrcrecer cites Monday, Feb. 28......... | 
__ G@. M. Gavin, Liberty Center..... Tuesday, Feb. 24......... | 
ACogaig Wen lekeehn eadneoneb Goon oqo0e! Wednesday, Feb 25...... || J. B. Burris. 
; Frazier, Van Buren........ Thursday, Feb. 26........ || C. B. Benjamin. 
“Huntington, Bippus....eeecc> ceelses Hiridayy Meneses asc nce | 
G. Brookover, Bracken........ Saturday, Feb. 28........ J 
NODE n kaa OttOr cccme. we loneccecismeiesneee Monday, Feb. 28......... 
dfe C. Kimmel, Ligonier.......... Tuesday, Feb. 24.. a 
MNioblemlulsONiencseissccuiecen cecciceae Wednesday, Feb. 2 A.G. Burkhart. 
J.M. preemies Hon Brimfield . | Thursday, Feb. 26... C. M. Hobbs. 
sNoble kendallvillescs.--casccecss Friday, Feb 27...... Sf 
James Harvey, Kendallville..... Saturday, Feb. 28........ 


“Supplemental meetings. 


On 
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FEBRUARY—Continued. 


~ Puaon or MBRTING AND CHAIRMAN Date | ASSIGNED SPEAKERS. 
*Lagrange, So. Milford............... Monday, Feb. 23......... ] 
KH. F. Seagly, So. Milford......... Tuesday, Heb. 24......... | 
Strwoseph, NO-MDeLty. ses cces cae. Wednesday, Feb. 25..... i| O. F. Lane. 
4 .I. Reamer, No Liberty........ Thursday, Feb. 26 ....... || D. B. Johnson. 
*Pulaski, Medaryville................ Eriday, Meb:2ifimesccnscce | 
Aug. Reeser, Medaryville........ Saturday, Feb. 28........ 
HOass; Royal Conter..a.: 0 sc.avscnces Monday, Feb. 23......... 
___D.T. Vernon, Royal Center...... Tuesday, Feb. 24......... |_| ¢. J. Whistler. 
=Wihite, burnetts: Creek es...osce+ces. Wednesday, Feb. 25...... {| H. F. McMahan. 
M. K. Reiff, Burnetts Creek...... Thursday, Feb. 26........ 
PolaskaPulaskico..-coesss ass aces Monday, Feb. 23....-....... W. A. Hart. 
ChlinBader Pulaski. 2. ccecees see Tuesday, Feb. 24.... ...... E. H. Collins. 
EWinitlevedluarwillinccsescasceecm cen ct Wednesday, Feb. 25..... ) 
; Knisely, Columbia City....| Thursday, Feb. 26........ { W.A. Hart. 
“Whitley, Churubagecorecs eee noe Priday, Meb..2fe.--csssns- ,| W.B. Flick. 
G. R. Knisely, Columbia City....| Saturday, Feb. 28........ J 


“Supplemental meetings. 


The tables which follow show the number of sessions and the average 
attendance (1) at the Annual Institutes, and (2) at the Supplemental 
Institutes held during the past season. 

For comparison the attendance at Annual Institutes for previous 
years is shown in Table 1. 


I. ATTENDANCE AT ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 


Number Average Attendance. 

County. Sessions — ee 

Held. 1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 
ENOL ATI Seay accxovens hae et atone ates ol ons 5 ; 71 216 208 
PANIIT GTA Poet seers Si leds caety atone cies by 75 307 167 
Bartholomew fs........0- 5 146 1. 508 
ISYEIA ONT bane ches Sie DeeeRG eee see Sey 74 140 266 
JRIEKOGKONG | Se. geo hora u twos ace 70 98 463 
JEXOYOIINE. S aaeig a weio te Gases Cala heme 158 290 212 
JESTONGTIG\ Gam eeerccrote Set ae ceRR ieee maeT: 79 147 70 
Garo yercockek nce ewe eae 5 322 294 185 
Cass NAS EON Ci he eae | 193 190 P22) 
(Lng tage va a ee tae 4 G2 78 38 
Clay 5 94 82 184 
TMG O ME ee rence, cee cers oe 5 742 : 1,165 403 
GirraiwOUughl a7 eaters ponos orecee. ow 83 74 89 
WD AVA OSS Pucstherentecsic caine. arenas 5 140 53 163 
TD Ga O Wiener yes nae tie eek ate, LO Pale 174 88 
TDG Cartel Ae. cower ste cee. ee Iss 370 AST. 168 


i 
IDXSN EM NODS Fern Gh Okeo trcioer ONcaanromee 209 279 407 
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Number Average Attendance. 
County. Sessions - Ss =ss== = 
Held. 1902-1908. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 
IDYellE eid ead cists eabereaecdne 5 180 144 240 
ID TO oe eae ORNS See Sorc 5 146 176 204 
IDI ONE oan eee tee een els 4 467 985 754 
PR VELUC a. :. cleetorey tose Sane 4 310 22, 204 
BLOM, pataeet.teacest sere nett 5 98 marlate: 94 
HVOUITEG ATTN es uepte ameter ceees eke 5 84 178 123 
|abyetz Wall kel UU UY aN Aa aie iy torn eee cycle) 152 268 326 
VUE CO Ts ere eA eiehtte ere etace de aerate 5 595 582 528 
Gal SONY ye bear sncetiet ctor: 5 PAC a 260 189 
GaN Se Sencar ego Ronteree nt 5 210 222 400 
GECCM CG. een te ee eee einer ere 5 ql 252 192 
EDA TAM OM ara aso cin ee eee 5 215 83 162 
FLANCOCKE +5 hit en tes eae 5 297 136 315 
ED Ate SO akey. eee e eaasorsens nen 5 169 172 305 
ELEM OGIiCKS ih acn. 2e. ee ee 5 112 177 205 
EVO MIRY a ene Cees cetshenc es ake 530 1,318 795 
la lwhaghakeanoi ln oma chseNa cha cide, 231 361 401 
PELO Wilh «2 5 5 cus) aes tote eeaeetane ote 5 Bom 320 180 
AN ceases oe ene 5 161 178 163 
JACKSOMW Sh oc. feel ea ans 5 141 254 1386 
SPUD. OT Gert ete ccerdy sxtracerens sch ens 5 38 122 207 
JETRELSOM ta swis Ole see siae 5 141 169 178 
OTMMUMES SS ey coens testes asm eee ae 36 76 119 
TOMMS OME erate Sees 4 242 187 320 
TSSTON GD Cee cect of AUC Als PEE ne EO 5 83 199 720 
IMOSCHISIKO: (ocho cs ciate e aielsie 5 423 279 521 
Laporte SHUG lorie 610 247 300 
MG AKO. 85-8 ste a ha Bye pola on seme 5 350 290 317 
AST ANS EH: cic. cuomichacsoens 5 660 640 436 
HAW C TIC OMA. tet shaveuctireie cle 5 49 62 131 
IVEAIGIIS OMe cee, she ccustec or Soecearon oe aD 473 581 1,060 
MATSON ered got ete tao Cis eee Ne 5 132 411 190 
Mics hialllines notte nctecasteccne cote 388 235 753 
Meare Tm otstevahs Shor cvensccos orecewarsooke 5 51 66 AT 
DWI De fares Sate acre ee ene aN 5 127 143° 108 
MiOnRO@r sot: eck stern D 143 206 182 
Mon teoOmeryei nus oe cee 68 296 157 
IV OTN AUTN yo Recess: Face er are 314 295 252 
INGO) Kea Nese oe orate arin cae D 141 104 155 
INCiWiON 4 [aveis.s ce ccuseae ne eee 719 120 83 
OTTO. Pasion cyte nthve vor 5 74 120 95 
(OR AINO user er occu s elena a x 283 120 344 
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Number Average Attendance. 
County. Sessions = ——— SS 
Held. 1902-1903. 1901-1902. 1900-1901. 
JE CRC Aenean ain at ea 5 136 59 311 
| BST clk ee eae ns en en eee, 6 281 244 166 
12:1 gee ae aie eae rae “5 104 71 162 
ROME Leecuses aa webarceiice oar cleat 5 472 415 298 
TO SCE paren oS Sie ode aero isus 5 PACT 448 445 
PUTAS led egeccspey aeaarcy ate susratueie es a) 162 124 144 
UN AINT. Gera ge rays = Sas as tab ess 5 285 362 370 
VAIN Oly lie teks cieyter aise st eMac rs 5 210 603 353 
1acit oo koa) cee ey cee eee 5 154 137 134 
AUS 10 ger see atten a wtciats eetehierey ooh 5 455 540 381 
SCOti saa tees od see 5 54 107 165 
SINTON Oh? Sagas a nmene eine © 5 263 268 474 
STEM GCIae ssa d teas euceet-seo e 5 299 195 244 
LAUD SMEs ser Warey teresa ac avenare rs 5 ATT 388 360 
STUNT Fee a ae Sire hae eae 5 145 - 57 64 
lee OS DINNERS saeshttc is oe va tn 950 1,140 1,105 
SiWilEZORIAM Occ cesccse oa ee elas 5 156 243 168 
NSAI Gtk re tis re revsssnsaySieraeueusce 5 91 72 132 
Mi PSCANOCcsaws-cets cise cals" 4 160 188 Did 
TUM UOMenpeaccie ac tee etre sare 5 525 508 ~ 70 
QHD eA eoaOOI TE Bey maoiee 5 366 449 261 
WanderDbUrcly, ances «2c orlens 5 288 196 151 
\Wriand liioilecmeae cima e omnes 4 97 108 170 
\V IES ae cnet See or ont 4 77 179 184 
Vtg ae aSerierceme ed etre te 4 95 88 213 
AVY ie CM mecaie tice: teeters crate eve 5 166 Peal 135 
VTEC [eS ga Pee gm eer 5 79 143, 108 — 
Wie STI OMe a. araks.c einer shoots 5 116 163 93 
AV V cet pala Cleese iota se, 7.s) exci loiel sosnaste 5 299 462 217 
BWV Giese fot ches. dcr se sas 5 457 480 640 
Walt Gcaeiey er eersieicomets > & 5: 136 178 133 
Vilna Cuymeespees, centers oss 5 192 233 470 


GENERAL AVERAGE. 
OUI ee leks Ga ecen cine Be Cotta oes > lero Some ia hort mrec men rae, 


PROM WECM era sccle kere ced -tcks, Giensits, sv oekcos eevee abeye) ote iereteial ous Bie efounet 269 
HL HM LOH Peay O) eeneretep setae ais, aloes aissectyel sats lareRela meres Gis eieloeiat seiko 
ESD NOM seopces de sp = oct esettroke ete, (oy cdsie fo. 2 ave yassue suis ster ela) wire wslsceseheaysue ate 269 
ESOS SS OO mamepene sets anaibaccr nis fers ictaretievoueeein euets soles efa'eselaleriels Maus hous 250 
Dots Tad ee od th Dene AE COIS COCO oS OU Onin aaemcns oy Crore 272 
eae (eo 2 Bobs Coons ae moO SHOUD Do oU UgOUD ebro BOD oUr 232 
MSS ile Moai eccie S & 3c BRE SOR Ia Or OHO DC OO. DD LO ROO Ora Diicnotalc 2712 


SOAS DSO ee eae cd peer taaivisler stasis srenstorals (eehcis @s)'o yore’ ele) delete) Siox® «Vea 118 
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Il. ATTENDANCE AT SUPPLEMENTAL INSTITUTES. 


Number Average 
County and Place. Sessions | Attendance 
Feld. 1902-1903. 


PAL ATS SB OPN C sen chanaie i RS erate Ue I te ict rae RE ie eet 5 148 
AME Param. os isciss, ve sevaes noes Bee hs eee aD 82 
Ae Hse Wea yes acheter secraenet crate te ee eae 4 54 
Bartholomewsy Erarts villeheigee te eens 5 Bisae 
Ben LOn tt OULErD Clit He orane re nine Me IO ee ee hE ena ee 251 
Blaclstonds VO a. crate eo ee Sie eet 5; 98 
BOOMey 4d AMVCSUO Wile 2h flake ernest te ete ee kee 233 
Cass SY OUNSEA METI CA jac rcea ter anes ese erent ne oe ee 179 
Gass eRovall -Centera My rakes cer ater tae re ror eee 4 49 
lanes TS ORCI a: facet meets a eke re ohne tence cost wien 5 101 


Glarice WVGtSONS.<. ouc a Tee a ene Brod oo yan eee 63 
Clay Polands? ic cac26 his Mee Se eee, eas Gee ee a) i 


ie 2) 
i) 


(Gillon nonaes Sobaltel hbase cess cay okseec cee s BOLO Gin s Ocean ne 
Dearporn “DillSborone sere ieeoee eo e Soeee 
Dearhorn PING Wa AlSa Cerise ni arsine Atte atenetasto ane 
IDSA D OTIS JS PAT Carer estes hace Ae eeu toes tae ite sy ears eT cin cheats 
Dekalb ae Butlersxcc prs ae cha ao cae eas eee On ares cee 
Dekalb Corunna. Pace eck coe eo ee ee 
Welawaxre 20 akvilleg yes si Aree eesccincker cee Seka ia ate 
Delaware Shidelerc. 40 mic ses ccseteresto e occew obs ieee eo eee 


om OO 
i> em 
HD 


Ol to BC 
@ 
je 
wn 


td) | 
e 
St 
io2) 


PUD OLS PEL Tae seed Sieve tea rote av rare et ae al 35 
DOTS ET olla dies ware ae oi ae Ok es eee 4 133 
MOMMA 3G OV SOM ee eee uaa ieee mace Eee ice oie 5 89 


LEON TUAY Na bga SG bateraa kh enc Gteh sree un ene cine Bare ere Sos 
BNO SANG OM) ca. (oe See Mira Race Ae erie CR ee ee 
Cason, PEAZEITOM:. ganas: ceva sae cane Oe eRe eins ero tens 
Gibson, 2Oakland’Citymsemtrsaeee cece rrr ae te ere 


Ou Ou ys ¢ 


on 
joo 
Ts 
ts 


CRATE AVI: IS UOT ee We oes eat oh ee gag ead A ee 76 
Eamon: aSheridatia saeco eee ee ict ee eee 147 
EEAREISONS oliZao Gtbkses tok eee eer on Ceo ao ee 5 236 


EParrison, = anes vailled. as. hoch otek eee ance 
Fen driGks! | PitisSPOrOnwes sc cet terete Re nae 


ok 
S bv 
Ow 


Ebenry, sMewiSvill@ye faeces tenet Ce ene ee 202 
EO ward, Wiest: Liberty nase csc e aes oars Ae ee oe ao ays) 
Je LivbayRonys4 Koy aleed BY) NOUN EGA dia cer ocecio omic cab oop arcu sa) 45 
15 bh ohmuoved Kos abeah Ch iid ie ener bal eer ent rte aon ite cca io i 162 
PACKSOMES MCCOMAS ee chs Sesto ee creel Sre ee ee ete 76 
eve PRROGAANCY <7. acl ne ete ebee 5 30 
Jeerson:“Rykers  Ridee sac. 6.5 ae sete ecto ee mens he 5 212 


Ol 
co 
=) 
stat 


VeEnMines: «Ben ville, .c5.. es aeeee ine eo eee eR Cie ere 
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County and Place. 


Jennings, Grayford:........ 


Number 
Sessions 
Held. 


VOMIMTS OMFS N eepe se acne ev ctens eee aioe trees ooo) oye, eet 


INMOSS AMIAKGMNWCIGe oo ao ogco se 


IMOSenIsSko, Mulfordisn = 


ISOSCHUISKOts Sil VeTs I AIKORS tent co ccteta uc ss ae Wiauciousueweene. o oheles 
LGA AM CHe SOM tie MEME ORGS 5 ove Sieletia ts cytes on ate le ee eh lent re 


WG ANRORIGOW Ellis rys as. Sen Dees = 
Laporte, Westville. ...-...... 


METIS OME Mate will se’. (brea cccle ie shoes auneay-caerers aks Seu 
VEAITO Mee OS GL LO MPs ce Scastepatensictacietan cache econ ae cea 
Nias ira ST CT CM. araveve lereusroe avers a sepeas erode eaves eterno 


Montgomery, Ladoga........ 
Montgomery, Waveland..... 


IVEOTNES OMT Am VVAUIN SAC: <oerave orc 5 crageues ay oye sistem sein ate eenene 
MODE yw Nten Calyillenrs siete ctrcuat adits ole nite ati stinin eronieie 5s = 
NOE epee OL LO werete ton crs ucus state ta) Sey erchel trouser cst) oretcseciere pol eerarey ous 


NODES IONIC. sc ates wee} 


OMOP SEAM AE PA CM errs hei ae ate rotons s Caney Soa sie aon waes 
AKC VOS COAL Ores tvacydurcie aroma re erste cS eos ie eae eras cern 
Crete yiers OMIA, easels ce cveciee eee. eos Ss oeeinne erensy oi. sustios oad eae egs 


HORUCr aE CWGOME cyeccse cic ee 
OR bEIap VC COON entero tis or ays 


ADU ISHEG IS Siu exo letra ava Sy ees oe sore een eucine choses Bie marae 


Rushes Cantnaeenns. <6 waa ste 
SPENCE We rLOCKP Oltmriciwcne sich. 
Steuben, Ashley. ....5.:..-. 


Sire UCM ae Erem) Oita rae Meta irom uae cua en eis omic cece 


St. Joseph, North Liberty... 


SiOSC DMM mOSCEOlAN ect eae whe state once i sebeleue eieie (aati a tereiats 


Switzerland, Moorefield..... 
Tippecanoe, Clarks Hill..... 
Warren, Pine Village....... 


Warrick, Newburg... 


Washington, Beenie Grete ogee res eee 
Nyvesiontates ann Ce iashval l osmerptere ots oes cxotean ie oii oene roics sae 
\WiGisioniaerois (liesinaine le ble 2a 5 em ano tes oo bulb oa got on 


Wistym CV MB OSTOME «4. co 5 
Wayne, Gambridge City..... 
WWiclhysMG Rn CON OMI ic nese’ ss cteicsrns Micke ators aus aye) efet eens! stevens 


VEL SSe OSS calinegrectwctcten 1 cero ahaa os a cists Pe abatanel oxsataacoaie 
NVETES StS EXOT Gi Op eeee ACN arch a eeSev ote stots tc teuel-sho eis commnote welt clay ats as 
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Number Average 


County and Place. Sessions Attendance 

Held. 1902-1903. 

Whites Burnet siOreelk!. Accson os cee ote ie ons 5 Si 
RVValan ele VVOL COLE ys: oa aston tee oe Mn er ere ars Bae erence ee 5 145 
NWAIleye-CHeTUDUSCOn ee as eee ee Oni cone 5 144 
bWalni Dheye (inancwallie ser cote cick oe eet eine ieee ater atc lie ae 5 228 
YW aia C8 eres DEW aKa epee pe ereeme dt amrmce nea nicer pitas cote hola alae pes 5 33 
General average for Supplemental Institutes................. 153 


General average for the Annual and Supplemental Institutes. . 192 


EXPENDITURES OF THE INSTITUTE FUND. 


The following is a classified statement of disbursements of the Insti- 
tute fund for that portion of the year ending June 30, 1903, as taken from 
the books of the Superintendent of Institutes. The unexpended balance 
shown below will be used to hold District Institutes, the annual confer- 
ence of institute workers, and to defray other expenses of the work for 
the rest of the fiscal year ending October 31, 1903. 


Billswvof* Chatman sey .che caw eee Oe eco oe eee $2,012 39 
Persdiem oLeassioned Speakers ..ocm <cccms e ocese oe ee pee 3,132 O7 
Traveling expenses of speakers and Superintendent..... 1,950 00 
Salanya of Sip erintendent-aniss acta ecko tor ae 750 O00 
Stenographic and other clerical work.................- 356 49 
Prim AMES TALLOMeI ys ae o.n sven levers sere ooaacketaie neous eee 84 89 
I OSUAIG Catan irene are cure wrens eee eS ae RA Neco os Oe PC 71 60 
SS UDOT ESE Sete tanateresetecn oleate sah tee Reece orn can eae oss eeo Git ataets eee eet 43 50. 
Relesrams = treicht angdvexpiress cepesniue oe eles eile meine iG 
Membership dues American Association of Farmers’ 

IMS tibutes Workers “5202, cc arse ances Soom nie to eee 5 00 
Umexpended: balanee une sO, 90S ss er cesieiceets crises ence ales cred) 

TSO CA Diovan 5S SS ce tevat a dus a8 Base 5 hee ele Ropar ere et fe ora CE LO OO OW 


PAPERS OF LOCAL INSTITUTE WORKERS. 


Through the courtesy of the State Board of Agriculture, the Superin- 
tendent of Institutes is permitted again to publish a number of the papers 
presented at the Farmers’ Institutes by the local workers during the past 
season. These papers, which appear on the following pages of this report, 
were selected and sent to the Superintendent by the several County Chair- 
men. As a rule these papers are published as sent in, without abridge- 
ment or modification in any way. 
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The work of the year has been characterized by very earnest work 
on the part of the Institute speakers, and by increasingly efficient co-opera- 
tion of many of the local officers. There is yet much room for improve- 
ment in many localities of the State. It is the hope and purpose of the 
chairmen to give closer supervision, where necessary, in order that the 
work may become thoroughly effective in every section of the State. 

W. C. LATTA, 
Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., June 30, 1903. 


PAPERS READ AT FARMERS’ INSTITUTES 
BY LOCAL SPEAKERS. 


THH IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVED LIVE STOCK AND ITS 
FEEDING. 


C. N. LIBEY, LIMA, IND. 


{Read before Lagrange County Farmers’ Institute.] 


We are at the point of reclaiming the lost fertility of the soil. 

It is quite generally conceded that marketing our crops in the form 
of grain and hay is in direct opposition to good farming principles, and 
is not remunerative to a satisfactory degree. 

Grain and hay must be marketed in the form of a more finished 
product; that is, as beef, milk or butter-fat from the cow, as force and 
speed from the horse, and as wool and mutton from the sheep, ete. 
Hence, “improved live stock and its feeding” is the one important subject 
above all others. For upon live stock depends the fertility, and upon the 
fertility of the soil rests the success of all farming operations. 

It scarcely seems necessary to spend the entire time allotted to me 
in attempting to press upon you the superiority of the pure-bred sire over 
the scrub. His superiority is quite generally conceded. But for fear that 
it may not be conceded, I will refer to the live stock market, which is a 
great leveler, where all animals meet on equal terms and nothing counts 
Save quality. Note the difference in the prices received for the high 
grades, or top steers, and those received for others. Look where you will, 
you will see quotations like the following: Extra prime steers, $6.00@ 
6.50; fair to medium steers, $3.75@4.40. The simple fact, that there isn’t 
a carload of extra prime steers bred and fed in our county in a year should 
be enough to convince the ordinary man that an improvement is neces- 
sary, to say nothing of the fact that a difference of $2.10 per hundred- 
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weight exists between the two steers. I submit to you if it isn’t a fact 
that the fair to medium steers ate more, gained less, and cut a poorer 
quality of meat than the extra prime steers. 

For the sake of comparison I will suppose that ten head of each of 
the above steers are fed, granting that the low grades, or scrubs, would 
at marketing time weigh the same as the high grades—say 1,400 pounds. 
Ten head would weight 14,000 pounds, and at $4.40 would net $616, 
against $816 for the high grades, a difference of $195, which in itself 
would be a good profit, and illustrates in a very moderate degree the 
existing differences in beef cattle. 

Again, it is not beyond the intelligence of the average man to know 
that fully 50 per cent of the dairy cows (so called) do not pay at the pail. 
I think statistics will bear me out in saying that the dairy cows of the 
State of Indiana are, as a whole, kept at a loss. This fact is ample proof, 
I take it, of the necessity of an improvement along dairy lines. Yet we 
have dairy herds in our own county that pay handsomely, and indicate 
what can be done where a desire is manifest. We find cows that are light 
milkers and low testers, cows that are high testers and light milkers, 
cows that are deep milkers and low testers. These two good qualities 
have, by persistent, careful breeding, been combined. Why, then, do we 
milk cows that are boarders? 

But the cattle men are not alone. “I think if one would pass down 
the sidewalks of our county seat on a Saturday afternoon, he would 
see horses hitched to the sidewalks,” as Senator Harris puts it—“horses 
of every possible combination of abnormality; horses with draft bodies 
and trotting legs; horses with light, waspy couplings, small heads, fine 
manes and tails, and the stout, strong, feather-fringed legs of the Scottish 
and English drafters.” Will it be necessary for me to say that I think 
an improvement would be helpful? 

As it is with horses and eattle, so it is with sheep and hogs. And 
the feathery tribes are not exempt. We find them mixed almost beyond 
recognition. 

This is the situation we are called to face. Rather than go farther, 
I will leave this part of the subject and attempt to show some of the 
‘auses which I think have led up to the present degenerate condition of 
our live stock, and advocate a plan for its improvement. 

A cause of inferior stock is indifferent breeding. As a result we find 
a heterogeneous collection of mongrels and misfits—“no horse or cow of 
uniform type, breed, grade or quality.” 

Luck? No. Luck does not figure in the improvement of anything 
that lies as close to nature as live stock. It is management, good breeding 
pure and simple, and not luck, indifferent, careless,—may I say ignorant ?— 
breeding that will result in success. 

The one great requisite to improvement in live stock is the ‘“‘pure 
bred” sire which, having been bred for generations in one certain line, 
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has the power to transmit his character to his progeny and therein prove 
his superiority over his rival the ‘‘scrub.” 

It is not necessary that everyone should breed pure breds when four 
or five top crosses will give for all practical purposes as good results. 
Yet we should remember that every cross should be from a pure-bred 
sire. All improvement through him must come, and the sooner we ac- 
cept the fact the sooner we will have taken a step in the right direction. 

Good females are hard to buy. Therefore it becomes necessary to 
have the young females from the pure-bred sires and see that each suc- 
ceeding cross is an improvement over the former. 

Next in importance to the pure-bred sire in the improvement of live 
stock is a quality that does not exist in the animal to be improved, neither 
is it present in a satisfactory degree in the live stock owners of our 
county. 

I humbly believe, could I develop this one quality to my satisfaction, 
I could, in a few years, more than double the valuation of our live 
stock. That one admirable quality is tenacity of purpose—stick-to-it- 
ive-ness. 

Our breeding operations remind me of what Senator Harris said 
when speaking of the advent of pure-bred horse sires. He said: ‘Rec- 
ognizing the fact that they were of better type for special purposes 
than the home stock, preached to by the press, advised by wide-awake 
institute lecturers and college professors, farmers commenced to ‘breed 
up. Every man started right. He picked his best females and mated 
them with a better sire. His intentions were good. But he grew tired 
of his work. 

“The first progeny was often disappointing—not the ideal he had 
in mind. <A few top crosses were made; then the owner, after a visit 
or two to the fairs, decided to try a new experiment and mated the 
females of the first crosses to a sire of a different breed. 

“Commencing with a Percheron, he was not content to make five 
top crosses in order to obtain practically pure-bred Percherons. He fell 
in love with .a Clydesdale, Shire, Belgian or with a trotting horse, a 
coacher, thoroughbred or eyen a jack, and this new cross gave no better 
satisfaction than the first.” 

This sounds ludicrous; but, nevertheless, it is an exact illustration 
of the breeding operations now in vogue to too great an extent in La- 
grange County. 

This trait is one to be gotten rid of, because it is one of the greatest 
drawbacks to improvement. It is not the result of ignorance. But in 
our haste to acquire riches we are prone to jump in and out of breeds 
according to the mutabilities of the market. 

When sheep are high, many sell horses and cattle and buy sheep. 
When beef is high some dairymen are prone to use beef sires, and vice 
yersa, thus ruining both the characters and acquiring neither a beat 
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animal nor a dairy cow; simply degenerating both, when had he stuck 
to one breed until its inevitable return to profitableness he would have 
received his well earned reward. 

Co-operation of farmers and breeders is necessary to the improvement 
of live stock. If a pure bred sire is brought into your neighborhood and 
he is of your breed you owe it to your community, to your neighbor, to 
your sons, to yourself, to lend your encouragement and patronage. 

No one can help improve the live stock of a community much unless 
he has a desire to improve his own. He should not let selfish greed 
actuate him to such an extent that he would rather let his own stock 
deteriorate than encourage or patronize a neighbor for fear he might save 
a few dollars. Nor can one help improve the live stock of a community 
much by keeping a grade sire and placing the fee so low that it will not 
sustain the animal on a better ration than frost and straw, and then 
spend his time trying to convince himself that he is a public benefactor. 

You may think this a little severe, but you must know we are deal- 
ing with a very severe drawback to improvement and I prefer to meet it 
face to face. 

A great improvement would result if we would breed in line. If all 
men who breed beef cattle would select one of the established breeds and 
breed it to the exclusion of all others; if dairymen and horsemen and all 
breeders would do likewise, and not jump in and out and mix their breeds, 
we would have distinct types and breeds... Let me quote again from 
Senator Harris, I think he strikes the key note. 

In speaking of improvement in horses he says: “What a difference 
there might have been had breeders been possessed of stick-to-it-iveness. 
Had they gone on as they commenced, breeding year after year to the 
sire of the same breed, selecting always the best procurable sire of that 
breed, selling geldings but keeping all grade mares, building on and up, 
the result could have been none other than a great success. That success 
would have meant horses of one type, one blood, uniform, practically 
pure bred, the personification of the successive sires used. Had districts 
combined in the work they would have earned a name and fame for horse 
stock of a given type, and buyers would have gone there annually for 
supplies and been willing to pay an appreciative price.” 

Had we made use of our opportunities and stuck to what we once 
had, is it not a fact that Lagrange County could today have been head- 
quarters for one or more of the established breeds of horses or eattle? 
And had we taken such advantage, is it not a fact that the valuation of 
our live stock might have been twice what it now is? But is it now too 
late to commence our improvement? 

Along the line of feeding I simply wish to say, that good stock and 
good feeding are one, neither is perfect without the other. And that with 
the improvement of our live stock we should attempt to make ourselves 
improved feeders. ; 
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To summarize, the importance of improved live stock becomes ap- 
parent when we realize its present condition and compare it with that 
of other districts. We should encourage rather than discourage co-opera- 
tion when possible. We should breed in line and pin our faith to the 
pure-bred sire, and make him the base of all improvements. So firm am 
I in this belief that I humbly think that if while our last Legislature was 
racking their brains framing a law to catch a few old men and boys for 
harboring or using fish spears they had passed a law making it unlawful 
to harbor or use a grade sire they would have passed a far more com- 
mendable act. ; 

Next to the pure-bred sire in importance we should stick to one breed. 

It is this trait, this stick-to-it-iveness, this bull dog tenacity that Sena- 
tor Harris says in the Breeders’ Gazette he would have us emulate and 
possess. It is this trait he would like to see nurtured and cultivated in 
every farm family. It is this that should dominate the work of the sire, 
that he may hand down te the son a heritage of living organisms trained 
by him in the way he should go. It is this that the son should learn to 
appreciate to the full, and determine to make his guiding star in the life- 
work before him. It is this, and this only, that can make the breeding 
of animals a success and entitle it to rank as one of the most noble and 
entrancingly interesting avocations of man. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


ROBERT MORRIS, SALEM, IND. 


{Read before Borden Institute.] 

Sacred history tells us that after the creation of the earth God made 
the beasts of the field, after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
everything that creepeth upon -the earth after his kind, after which God 
said let us make man. And it was so. So that sheep, as they were made 
before man, must have been wandering upon the hills without a shep- 
herd. The first successful occupation that we have an account of was 
sheep husbandry. Able was a keeper of sheep. But Cain was a tiller 
of the soil. It is true that Able’s father was put into the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it. But in that he proved a failure. He was 
discharged. And was driven out. And sent forth to till the ground 
from whence he was taken. A guard was placed at the east end of the 
garden for fear he might return to his first and far more desirable situa- 
tion. And the Lord had respect unto Able and his offering. But unto 
Cain and his offering he had not respect. So his older brother made a 
signal failure in his chosen undertaking, and a mark was set upon him. 
So it is plain to see that the younger brother’s was the first successful 
occupation. 
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Sheep husbandry is a reputable employment, none more so. The shep- 
herd loves his sheep. The sheep know his yoice and do follow him. 

The good character and fidelity of the shepherd was exemplified in 
that young stripling, David, though a youthful shepherd, was yaliant,’and 
fought the Lord’s battles; slew the giant Philistine, Goliath, and after 
more mature years became a man perfect in heart. While David was a 
keeper of sheep, doubtless by way of amusement, to pass the time of 
long summer days, he practiced handling the harp or using the sling, and 
became so proficient in both as to handle each with surprising accuracy. 
There is no account given as to the breed of sheep that Able handled. I 
suppose, however, that they were of the kind that Noah preserved a 
remnant of, and most likely they were of the broad tail and horned kind, 
as a long blast with a ram’s horn was made in compassing the city of 
Jericho. 

Now to come nearer home and up to this present date, sheep hus- 
bandry is shamefully neglected in southern Indiana. And can there be a 
better or more opportune time than now to start in the business? The 
prices of sheep in our market haye adyanced a little in the last year, and 
wool proportionally, and the tendency is still upward. Perhaps the un- 
fortunate condition of the sheep industry in Australia may be one cause 
of giving life to the market in this country, after such a long slothful 
condition of the wool and mutton trade. 

On account of the extreme dry season of 1901 in Australia it caused 
such a dearth of water and food that the stock of about one hundred 
million sheep has been reduced to less than forty million. It seems that 
farmers are not fully aware of the advantages of a.flock of sheep on a 
place, the number to be in accordance with the size of the farm. There 
are many places in this portion of Indiana that would be benefited by 
having a fiock of sheep grazing upon them, even though the owner real- 
ized no direct profit from either fleece or increase. Aside from either, they 
are such wonderful scavengers, such noxious weed-destroying animals, 
that to credit them with the very least benefit, they do rid the field of 
such an abundance of sore-eyed, and unprofitable growth. Not only that, 
but on hilly ground they will feed during the day on the lowest places, 
and invariably at night resort to higher ground, and if not disturbed will 
remain until the morning of another day, thereby enriching the poorest 
spots, taken from where it can better be spared, converting useless, worse- 
than-nothing, plants and filthy weeds into the very best available plant 
food. Professor Kennedy, of Lowa Experiment Station, says there are 
six hundred different kind of weeds, and that sheep will eat 550, horses 
eighty-two, and cattle fifty-six of them. ‘There are weeds that sheep 
seem to relish better than grasses of any kind, and there are very few 
that grow in this country that if they have access to in time but what 
they will keep in check, if the territory is not too extensive for the size 
and yange of flock. So not only in this respect is a flock of sheep of de- 
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cided advantage roaming over a place, but where they are well cared 
for the place looks better with sheep on it. : 

Besides all this there are two yearly profits, the wool clip and the 
early marketed lambs. By proper management the fleece should be clear 
of burs, and lambs averaging 60 pounds in weight, while prices are al- 
ways good for early matured lambs. 

In making a start in sheep husbandry of course there will be some 
preliminary expense, the first purchase, preparing shelter, etc., yet one 
need not branch out too heavily at the first start, as an increase with 
proper care sometimes is astonishingly satisfactory. 

To whoever has any intention of embarking in the sheep raising in- 
dustry, my advice would be, first be careful and select the breed that 
you think you would like best, and then hold to it, and improve it by 
careful selection each year of a better buck, as he is half the flock. With 
all the care that possibly can be taken at times there will be reverses, 
sometimes discouraging, unavoidable losses. What business is there that 
is altogether free from what some would say bad luck? It is said that 
a person born lucky has no need of sense. I believe if I had my choice, 
I would take sense. (Too late now.) Pluck is far more to be desired than 
depending upon luck. I have had sheep different times for many years. 
The flock of eighteen head of ewes that I have now, were started from 
fourteen Shropshires purchased about fifteen years ago. I have en- 
deavored to improve them every year. Year before last, 1901, I sustained 
losses that were really discouraging, six from 60 to 80 pound lambs died 
from the effects of stomach worms, and a $40 buck, with three ewes, 
that cost $50, died from bloat, occasioned from eating rape. Now I don’t 
say they were worth that much, I only say they cost me that. They were 
pedigreed. I have ewes in my flock better than one pedigreed sent me 
that cost $30, that I would not think of pricing higher than $10. So I 
‘have reason fer disliking pedigreed sheep. It all depends upon the in- 
tegrity of the man. Last year being exceedingly wet, after such a hard 
winter, resulted in great parasitic fatality. Perhaps it was noticeable by 
many persons present, the cow-fiy pest. They were not near so numerous 
as they were the previous year. Even the house fly seemed to be di- 
minished in numbers. In consequence of the absence of stomach worms 
I did not lose a sheep or lamb the past year. As the head of my flock of 
eighteen ewes is a fullblood thoroughbred Shropshire butting buck; not a 
Jersey, neither of the dairy strain, but a more solid firm type of stock. 
He is affectionate, and manifests his appreciation of good company in a 
marked degree. Makes up readily with a stranger, and he is by no means 
backward in introducing himself. He has been criticised as being a little 
too hasty in his advances upon short acquaintance. He takes no offense 
when one’s back is turned toward him on account of his familiarity. These 
characteristic traits have no tendency in injuring his breeding qualities, 
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which is fully verified by this year’s lambs. Sheep husbandry, not unlike 
other business, has its ups and downs. 

Did you ever think that with a sufficient number of sheep, man need 
not suffer for want of food or raiment. Both completely combined 
in the one animal. Man does not live by bread alone. With a few fat 
lambs he would not have to. What other animals are adapted for use in 
like manner. The buffalo, the camel, the bear, the Angora goat or the 
goose might be mentioned as the nearest approach, none of which are to 
be compared with the sheep for tooth or textile. 

It is a wonder, and I can not understand why Americans use so little 
mutton. It evidently is the healthiest of meats, so acknowledged by the 
best of doctors. Judging from some English people that I have seen, 
they have the appearance of the healthiest race of people on earth; and 
they are noted for mutton eaters. 

I said if any one is thinking of going into the business of sheep hus- 
bandry be careful and select the breed you think will be the most profit- 
able (for after all said, that is what every one is after), and keep that 
distinct breed clear of mixture. If not you will in time have a conglom- 
eration of wool, hair, horns, hides, hoofs, and a yearly clip of a mixture - 
of inferior wool and hair. And if asked what species or variety of sheep 
you have, you will be able to answer they are the combination kind, 
they are dual, hair and wool, sheep and wolf, a variety united in the one 
animal, making it able to stand much expost#e. The Shropshire breed 
is not the longest, but is neatly built, round bodied, compact in form, 
stand well on their feet, have black faces and legs, yearly wool clip aver- 
aging from six to seven pounds, and prolific breeders. I had eighteen 
ewes one year that raised twenty-seven lambs, averaging a lamb and‘a half 
to the ewe. Dogs are not so numerous as they were, since a tax (town- 
ship and city) is required of the owner. Consequently the danger of 
mangling and killing of sheep by them is not so great as formerly. Should 
a loss occur in that way, the State is responsible, and will adjust the 
damage. 

For fifteen years I have kept a flock of sheep on our home place of 
sixty-six and a half acres. Unfortunately and unjustly every foot of it is 
incorporated within the city limits, and not a sheep or lamb has been 
killed by dogs. Only in bad weather are they enclosed in sheds either 
night or day. They are changed from one to another of three different 
lots, one four and two six acres. Only a few days in the year. are they 
on other parts of the farm. Invariably they return to one of these lots 
at night. Dogs certainly have some ways of communicating ideas one 
with another, for they all seem to know that it is unhealthy roaming 
around on certain territory alone. (Suburbs of Salem.) Not long ago one 
ventured into a garden not far from where we live; he was reclining in 
the warm sunshine when first discovered. He never regained his feet. 
His remains were carefully laid away under an apple tree, and if not 
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exhumed by some grave-robber, at the instigation of some doctor that 
wished to renew his knowledge of anatomy, they are there yet. They tell 
me the tree is not injured to any appreciable extent. The bark evidently 
is different, healthier looking, smoother and tighter—got that from the 
dog. The fruit, however, has not the slightest caninish flavor. 

Doubtless the fear of depredations by dogs among a flock of sheep 
has kept some from purchasing. That danger, however, is not so great 
now. When a few sheep in a flock have been killed or mangled, the 
whole flock is materially injured. And if thoroughbred the loss is no 
little, and the assessed damages should be accordingly. 

There is more or less risk to encounter when undertaking any new 
business, and it is well enough often to go slow and look well as to 
discouragements, and make estimate, as near as possible, compared with 
supposed benefits to be derived. I have endeavored to present the chances 
for both profit and loss. Some of both evidently will be met by whoever 
undertakes the business of sheep husbandry. 

This particular part of our State needs more sheep to anywhere near 
equal other parts of Indiana, or other States, in. sheep raising. This roll- 
ing section is well adapted for and should be used in part for that interest 
by many more farmers. There ought to be an increase of flocks of sheep 
in this southern part of the State of at least ten-fold, and a Conesnouay 
ing number of decrease in dogs 


THE SILO IN FARM ECONOMY. 


> 


H. E. YOUNG, ASSOCIATE EDITOR FARMER’S GUIDE, HUNTINGTON, IND. 


[Read before the Huntington County Farmers’ Institute.] 

The day has passed when the American farmer can make a profit out 
of his land in the same manner and by the same means once used by 
his forefathers. Times are constantly changing and all business is con- 
tinually going through a process of evolution which must necessarily bring 
forth new and different methods of procedure. In the agricultural world 
we have seen this same metmorphic-like change. The value of land has 
increased many fold and with the advent of 50, 75 and 100-dollar-an-acre 
farms methods of farming had to be varied. Those same methods used 
in tilling the extensive and low-priced farms are no more in yogue. We 
ean no longer afford to use one hundred acres where fifty will do as 
well. The great grain fields and pasture areas have been cut in two, and 
fenced off from others like themselves of less extent. Once the great 
farms of the West and Middle West were covered with growing grains, 
and wheat reigned as the all-important crop. The comparatively high 
price of this bread-making element made it possible for farmers to real- 
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ize a profit over and above the small amount of interest upon their land 
investment. Now, wheat is no longer of such profit; it has given place 
argely to the growing of corn and other grains by which the income of 
the farm is made larger and more substantial through the growing and 
feeding of all classes of live stock. It is now the live stock farmer who 
is making the greatest profit from his acres. He is adapting his small 
farm to the production of a greater amount of salable products, and to 
such products that are most in demand at good and reasonable prices. 
In other words he is beginning to practice a system of intensive rather 
than extensive farming. And this is exactly what the future farmer 
must do. He must so manage his land that it will give him a maximum 
profit instead of a minimum one, that it will bring forth crops that, by 
judicious use will net him a higher dividend over and above expenses. 


This means not only more crops but more and better use of those crops - 


after their production. It is not simply important that we produce more 
per acre upon our farms, but equally so that we use to better advantage 
that that we already produce. 

One of the greatest elements of intensive farm management today is 
economy. The more we intensify our farming the greater must be our 
economy, the more we must economize. In the past frugality has played 
a small part in agriculture, land has been too plenty, prices too high and 
the farmer too easily satisfied with a small income. Now.we must turn 
to economy as a principal in deriving for ourselves a better and more 
consistent living. We must learn to practice economy in the use of land, 
in labor, in the production of crops, in the handling and use of feeds and 
in the final dispersion of our finished products. In fact, that element of 
practical economy must enter into every process, every institution and 
every method now used upon the farm. The advent of new and better 
farm machinery, better equipped and arranged buildings, more complete 
and more effective feeding methods, higher developed and more respon- 
sive breeds of live stock, have all aided materially in effecting this needed 
change. Science has also given much and in citing special examples of 
the many economical arrangements and appliances now in use upon the 
farm, perhaps, the silo may be placed as the most important. Especially 
is this true in the region of the corn belt. Wherever live stock is to form 
a part of agricultural industry there will the silo prove an economical 
benefit. It is the object of this paper to call attention and to discuss 
some of the ways in which the silo contributes to farm economy. 

In the first place, let us note briefly the kind and quality of feed that 
the silo makes it possible for the farmer to use. It gives to his stock a 
succulent food, and such-a ration is nature’s food for all animals. No 
truly dry ration can take the place of a green one. In the northern re- 
gions, where stock must be housed more or less during a certain portion 
of the year, farmers have ever been striving to produce some food that 
would, in a way at least, take the place of pasture grass. In England, 
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and Canada to a great extent, the farmers have solved this problem by 
the use of the root crop, but in the United States that crop has proven 
far too expensive to gain accepted fayor upon the general run of farms. 
Farmers in this country will not take kindly to the growing and use of 
roots. Some have tried but they have soon turned from it and either 
sought other courses or went back to the use of dry feed. The advent 
of the silo has changed this condition of affairs and has offered a food 
that is in every way equal to roots in feeding value and one that is much 
cheaper to grow and produce. The dairy farmer was the first to realize 
and acknowledge this new feed, and it was not long before it became 
generally adopted as a valuable and economical adjunct to the dairy farm. 
Because of this enthusiam on the part of the dairymen, or because the 
beef grower and general farmer were slower to take hold of it, silage 
first came to be known as only of use in the milking herd. Finally a few 
of the more progressive and intelligent farmers began to ask why, if 
silage was so good and of so much advantage in dairy farming, it was 
not of equal use upon all farms where stock was kept? If the dairy cow 
that is required to furnish a large amount of milk for human consumption 
could do so well on it, why not the thoroughbred cow that is expected to 
furnish the best support possible for her calf, and why not the feeding 
steer that must furnish himself with an abundance of flesh to be accept- 
able upon the market he is intended for? These questions have now 
been answered, and silage, as a part of a feeding ration, is no longer an 
experiment. On the contrary, it has long since passed through its ex- 
perimental stage. When compared with a dry roughage ration it is far 
superior. Besides making a ration that is more pleasing to the animal— 
more palatable—its results in the feeding pen are most agreeable. Vari- 
ous public and privately conducted experiments show there is a difference 
of from 5 to 20 per cent. in favor of the green feed. This surely is a gain 
to the feeder and a saving that can not well be overlooked by any farmer 
who is to make the most from his investment. Such a per cent. speaks 
well for the economy of any feed and judging from that standpoint, 
assuming the cost of production to be the same, we must consider the 
silo a favorable institution for the American farm. One that supplies a 
food that stands as the most economical, other things being equal, that can 
be furnished either to the dairy cow or beef animal, and in fact to all 
classes of farm stock, because it gives an amount of succulents and ad- 
ditional feeding value that can not be obtained elsewhere. 

Acknowledging that silage is pre-eminent in forming the farm feed- 
ing ration, especially for winter, let us look to the element of production. 
The cost of producing the same should be studied as well as its mere 
feeding properties, for therein lies its complete value and economy as a 
food. For convenience we will compare this expense with that incurred 
by the other crops that silage may be used in place of. Pasture, roots, 
hay, corn fodder and straw compose the list. In the first place take pas- 
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ture. This, of course, can only be produced and used during the summer 
months, and can only be deemed a substitute at that time. However, the 
comparison will be no less true. It takes two acres of good land, with 
the best of grass to pasture a cow or steer six months, and even then it 
needs some other forage crop to supplement it a part of the time during 
drought. It also needs some grain ration to make either animal do the 
best, and some other feed must be supplied during the other six months 
of the year. An acre of good corn will produce twelve tons of silage, 
which gives four animals thirty pounds each day for six months, or two 
animals thirty pounds each day for twelve months. In addition they 
need a little dry fodder and some grain by way of variety. Thus you see 
that there will be less additional feed to be supplied, that two animals are 
fed instead of one and that only one-half of the two acres has been used— 
a saving of land and at the same time a doubling of the number of cattle 
kept. The use of the silo will double the number of animals and double 
the amount of butter or beef that can be produced from a given area of 
land when pasture in summer and dry feed in winter is depended upon. 
Therefore the silo will in this way double the income of the farmer. We 
have known of instances where even better results were obtained, espe- 
cially where silage was used the year round or in connection with a sys- 
tem of soiling. In any case the silo is a much more economical source 
of feed than pasture land. 

Now, we do not wish to be understood as advocating a sudden change 
from the pasture to the silo or that all pasture should be done away with, 
but we do hold that silage is cheaper than pasture grass upon a farm 
that is worth $50 or more per acre. 

The productive cost of roots is also much greater than that of silage. 
At the Pennsylvania Station Armsby found that an acre of corn could be 
placed in the silo for $21, while to grow and store an acre of roots cost 
$56. Thorne, of the Ohio Station, after a careful test of the two crops, 
said it cost more to grow and harvest 3,000 pounds of dry matter in a 
root crop than to put up 6,000 pounds in the form of corn silage. And 
these tests are not far out of the way, as is shown by numerous other 
similar trials. This relatively high cost of production and the great 
amount of care demanded by the root crop has given it small amount of 
favor with the farmer. 

Again, in the case of dry roughage, economy in production stands upon 
the side of the silo. Some will say upon first thought that hay can be 
produced more economically and more cheaply than silage. This may be 
so when we simply look at the cost of growing the two crops, but that 
is by no means all the expense connected with the two. Surely the use 
of the land and the cost of storage must be considered in the comparison. 
In figuring the amount of feed of any kind that can be produced from a 
given area of land it is customary to use dry matter as a basis, as that 
alone will make up the future feed. Two tons per acre is an extra good 
crop of hay and the average throughout the country would be nearer a 
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ton and a half, or 3,000 pounds. Analysis shows that hay contains about 
86 per cent. dry matter, which makes, with above average yield, a total 
of a ton and a quarter, or 2,580 pounds per acre. Now, as stated before, 
an average crop of green fodder will weigh twelve tons per acre, or 
24,000 pounds, which contains 25 per cent. dry matter, making a yield 
of three tons, or 5,800 pounds of dry matter. This gives the silage more 
than twice the amount of dry matter per acre, which increase surely 
offsets the difference in cost of growing. 

The greater amount of land that must be devoted to the production 
of hay is also a disadvantage. It is generally considered for feeding that 
silage is worth about one-half as much as hay, weight for weight. Then 
100 tons of silage will equal fifty tons of hay. Nine acres of ground will 
produce 100 tons of green fodder, but, at the least calculation, it will 
require twenty-five acres of land to grow fifty tons of cured grass. On 
land that is worth $50 per acre we can not afford to use so much for hay 
when we can produce the same amount of feed, of a better quality, in 
the shape of corn silage on less than one-half the number of acres. 

The matter of storing of the two crops might also be noticed and 
found to be greatly in favor of the silage. It takes not far from three 
times the amount of space to store the same amount of feed as hay than 
it does as silage. 

In comparison with corn fodder the cost of production is not so widely 
different. The expense up until the time of harvest is the same, whether 
the corn is to be placed in the silo or to be husked and fed in the usual 
manner. The two methods of harvesting also can not be said to be so 
very different. The cost of siloing is offset by the expense of shocking. 
husking, cribbing, grinding the corn and cutting the stalks. In fact even 
here in point of handling a slight difference on the side of siloing is 
noted. A comparison of silage with straw is hardly necessary, as their 
uses do not exactly overlap. It is seldom, if ever, that straw is used 
other than in a maintenance ration, or simply to give a variety in rough- 
age feed. 

We have seen how the silo may be a source of economy in comparison 
with other feeds, we will now note its benefits in regard to the corn crop 
alone. Indian corn has long been the greatest and most valuable crop 
of this section, and its production and use have contributed largely to the 
income of the farm. This sort of thing will continue and increase as 
land value advances, but in doing so the value of that crop and its pro- 
duction must also increase that it may keep pace with the higher price 
of land. Fifty dollar land must either produce more corn than did the 
twenty-five dollar land, or else the value of the corn raised, upon the 
higher priced acre, must become greater. Both conditions have, to a cer- 
tain extent, been realized. We are now, by the use of new varieties, 
eareful selection and better approved methods of growing, producing a 
larger amount of corn per acre, and by the use of the silo we are enabled 
to make better use of the increased crop, thereby greatly enhancing its 
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value. The system of siloing has given us the use of the whole crop. 
There is, by this method, practically no waste. The whole of the plant 
is made into feed—the ears, the husks, the leaves and the stalks all go to 
make a better ration than can be obtained by any other treatment. There 
is no part of the plant left in the field to be acted upon by the weather, 
thereby making it of less value in the feed lot. The silo in this way com- 
pletes a saving of nearly one-half of the entire value of the corn crop. 
Forty per cent. of the feeding value of corn is found in the husks, leaves 
and stalks, and upon many farms we find that these parts of the plant 
are largely, if not entirely, wasted. The grain alone is saved and the 
rest left standing in the field only to be broken down and plowed wnder 
the following spring. Can this kind of slovenly and careless management 
even be termed a distant relative of economy? A loss of 40 per cent. of 
a crop can never lead to very extensive profits. But some will say: We 
have no use for the fodder and that is the best and easiest way to get 
rid of it. It acts as a fertilizer to the soil. Then we answer: If you 
have no use for the crop then you should certainly have a better use for 
the land and the labor placed upon it. It is indeed a poor policy to raise 
corn fodder simply for fertilizer. There are any number of cheaper and 
better forms of plant food. The day is coming when the wasting of even 
10 or 15 per cent. of the value of a farm crop will turn profit into loss, 
success into failure. 

The method of field curing fodder and its use by shredding or cutting 
is a step in the right direction, but that system is also attended with great 
loss, the total per cent. only being reduced to about one-half that sus- 
tained in the above practice. With the best of care, corn, shocked, husked 
and fed from the field will lose 20 per cent. or more of its real value, and 
in case of the fodder alone it will reach from 30 to GO per cent. By the 
use of the silo the losses of nutrients need not exceed 8 to 10 per cent., 
and may even be reduced to a minimum of 5 per cent. Where the silo is 
made a storehouse for the corn crop the land is left in the best possible 
condition, and in good season, for some fall crop; the haryest is finished 
during good weather and before the coming of frost; the crop takes up 
much less room in storage and is in shape to feed at one-fourth the cost 
of whole fodder. These may be minor points of advantage, but they 
stand in favor of the silo. 

In conclusion, I would say that every farm needs a silo, and that the 
small landowner is benefited by its use as well as the more extensive 
farmer. AS a matter of economy the intensified farm demands it. It is 
more stock that you want, not more land, and the silo will help you to 
get it. After six years of personal experience with the use of a silo upon 
a Michigan farm we have yet to note a single year in which that insti- 
tution has not many times saved its original cost. It has enabled us to 
increase the earnings of the farm from 50 to 100 per cent. and we could 
not afford to do without it. 
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THE ENGLISH SPARROW. 


W. 8. RATLIFF, RICHMOND, IND. 


[Read before Wayne County Horticultural Society. ] 


Perhaps no importation of a bird or animal into this country by public 
or private enterprise has caused so much grave concern of later years in 
economic science, as the House or English sparrow (Passer domesticus), 
and no doubt a larger sum of money will be necessary to materially re- 
duce its numbers than for any other imported pest. Its multiplication 
affects the growing of seeds and grains, vegetables, fruits, flowers, for- 
estry and ornamental shrubs and vines. 

In the consideration of this pest, it must be admitted that it has one 
redeeming quality, and that is, it is a feathered creature—a bird, and the 
following notes are given impartially from individual observation, from 
investigations of scientific men, from notes of the Biological Surveys and 
through the Division of Economic Ornithology, under the Department of 
Agriculture, to show the extent of its colonization, its uselessness, its de- 
structiveness and its obnoxiousness. 

The earliest importations from England of the sparrow that were liber- 
ated and thrived, were in 1852, by the Brooklyn Institute of New York. 
These were followed by others up to 1881, in the States of Maine, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Texas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Wisconsin and Iowa in the order named. Perhaps the largest single 
importation was 1,000 birds in °69, to Salt Lake City. Several hundred 
were sent from one part of the United States to another, until almost the 
whole country frem one ocean to the other and from the Hudson Bay to 
the Gulf was soon overrun with the dreaded scourge. 

In Indiana, Indianapolis received its first share from New York City, 
in 1871-2, of several hundred birds; Evansville next, followed by Lafayette 
and other cities in rapid succession. In our own town of Richmond, the 
first birds were seen on our streets in 1869, and were welcomed by our 
citizens as a good omen, not having been imported or introduced, but mi- 
grating perhaps from Cincinnati. Great interest was centered in these 
birds and fruit men and farmers believed the subject of insect destroyers 
was solved. The “reputation” of this bird was accepted without ques- 
tion, except by a few who are slow to accept any new accessions, and 
they were not only permitted to remain unmolested, but were soon pro- 
tected by legislation. 

The sparrow’s diffusion aside from man’s efforts was secured in other, 
ways. Empty and grain-filled box cars transported them hundred. of 
miles, where new colonies were soon started, where they soon adapted 
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themselves to their new surroundings. In this way some were carried 
to St. John, New Brunswick, in 1883, and to Montreal, in the following 
year. 

Generally the sparrows would migrate to the larger cities; thence to 
the smaller ones as they became overcrowded until they would repair to 
the village towns and country, so that at present it is difficult to visit a 
single farm in this as in many other States, where the sparrow is not 
found in more or less numbers. Being a grain-eating bird, it is noticed 
that they follow the lines of railways, where they can secure scattered 
grain that is lost in transportation. 

These birds apparently prefer city life to that of the country, which 
is due to the accessibility to their food supply which is found on our 
streets from the droppings of our grain-fed horses. Young birds generally 
leave the city when large enough to take care of themselves, to partake 
of the farmers’ and gardeners’ grains and seeds until cold weather drives 
them to the farmers’ barns or back to the city. 

The extent of the country occupied by them and the rate of increase 
in numbers is marvelous, and the public has awakened too late, it is 
feared, to materially retard their advance. 

For the first five years after their importation, but 500 square miles 
were inhabited by them; in ten years more, one-half million square miles 
were colonized, until at the close of the century, virtually the entire coun- 
try was overrun by these pugnacious pests. For centuries he has been 
found throughout the most of Europe, Australia, New Zealand, Persia, 
Central Asia, Ceylon and India, and perhaps elsewhere. 

It is claimed that but six broods are raised each year, with an aver- 
age of perhaps four in this locality; nesting beginning about the first of 
April. The eggs, from four to seven in number, are of a dull whitish 
color, often spotted or streaked with brown, requiring about thirty days 
from the time the eggs are laid until the young birds leave the nest. It is 
known that in many cases, eggs are found in the nests about all the 
time, the warmth of the unfledged young hatches them, thus keeping up 
a continuous brood during the nesting season. 

It being a domestic and gregarious bird, he possesses more than or- 
dinary cunning and intelligence, and takes advantage of the protection 
afforded by the proximity to man from the enemies that tend so largely 
to keep our native birds in check. So it seems that the sparrow has been 
in most every way aided to securing a permanent foothold on this and 
other continents. 

No bird, apparently, can so adapt himself to the surroundings of any 
clime or zone as the sparrow. From the torrid heat of the tropics to the 
blizzards of North America, he seems to be at home. 

Among the natural enemies of the sparrow, the cats, hawks, jays and 
owls are the most important, and tend quite largely in keeping them in 
check. The cats, however, kill many adult and young birds. The owls, 
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especially the Screech species, are destroying immense numbers annually, 
and should be protected by man in every way possible. During the early 
evenings of summer they are seen busily scanning the premises in search 
of their prey. Not uncommonly, a sparrow hawk is seen to dart into a 
covy of sparrows feeding on the ground, or in some berry patch or fruit, 
tree and fly away with his victim. 

The Northern Shrike has been proven to be a very useful bird in de- 
stroying them in parks and public gardens. So also, the crow-black bird 
and blue jay have killed and devoured a share of these pests. 

In some places the scarcity of nesting places in our larger cities has 
aided much in keeping them in check, but they have learned that they 
can take to trees and elsewhere, so that but little is lost. 

At first upon their colonization in America, man’s hostile infiwenee to 
them was practically nothing. The isolated opponents were aggressive 
and did much to induce the biologists and others to systematically study 
habits, multiplication and economic value. The tide of public opinion 
gradually changed. The protective laws that had been enacted since his 
importation were repealed. Later, laws were enacted legalizing his de- 
struction and now 99 per cent. of our population can readily see the neces- 
sity of his extermination. But can it be done? 

It is found that our foreign neighbors who were homesick for their 
fatherland, in yearning for the chirp and presence of the sparrow, have 
helped to heap a curse upon us, instead of a blessing, by advocating and 
assisting in its importation, and it is hoped that some means will be de- 
vised to materially reduce their numbers. 

There have been many methods employed to check their icrease by 
man, such as trapping, shooting, poisoning and destroying nests, but the 
extreme cunning of these pests prevent much progress in this direction, 
and some danger is attended shooting and poisoning to animals as well 
as individuals. 

In Europe as well as America these birds have been used as an article 
of diet, but it is believed that sparrow pot-pie will not become very popu- 
lar, especially in this locality. 

The destructiveness of the sparrow to buds, blossoms, fruits, vegeta- 
bles and grains is enormous, and from the following notes, the necessity 
of immediate and systematic effort is necessary to abate the ravages of 
these pests. 

Besides destroying the above, they seriously disfigure ornamental 
vines, forest, shade and evergreen trees by their gregarious habits and 
filth, and many a beautiful tree or vine is thus ruined. 

The destruction of buds and blossoms in winter and spring can not be 
computed. Many observers, among which were those at the Department 
of Agriculture grounds at Washington City, found the sparrows stripping 
the flower buds from the ornamental bushes and the buds from the shade 
trees throughout the city. As the peach buds began to unfold, with a 
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powerful glass, the observer could see them scanning the limbs and 
branches, removing almost all of the fruit blossoms. Where the entire 
buds were not removed, the central part was bitten out and the coming 
crop of peaches destroyed. The pear and apple buds suffer enormously 
and many a failure in our fruit crops is attributed to drouths, cold 
weather, ete., when in reality this pugnacious bird is largely responsible 
for it. 

Many letters from all over the United States indicate that the buds 
of all varieties of fruits, of tree or vine, have been injured or destroyed 
every year by these pests. And among all fruits that are grown, the 
greatest concern at present is the grape. In California grape culture is 
of great importance, and the rapidity at which these birds are increasing, 
this immense industry of the Golden Gate State is being jeopardized, and 
if the sparrow continues to increase in the future at the rate he has in 
the past, the industry will be destroyed. 

Letters from grape growers from twenty-six States positively report 
the sparrow’s depredations in their vineyards. The little buds and minute 
and growing bunches are greedily devoured, and many vines are entirely 
stripped before the berry of the grape attains much size. After the 
bunches are matured, the grapes are punctured and often carried away, 
which is a serious loss to those shippers who desire compact bunches, as 
soon the berry rots and the rest follow. There is a diversion of opinion 
regarding the cause of these ravages. Some think he is after insects, the 
seeds of the grape or its juices, but as he is a seed-eating bird, he relishes 
fruit with his diet. 

In Australia grape growing has been almost abandoned on this account, 
and must continue so until his numbers are materially reduced. 

The method of sacking the bunches will need be more extensively used 
by individual growers than ever, especially with the more tender and 
attractive varieties. 

Ripe blackberries, strawberries, currants, gooseberries and raspberries 
are greedily eaten in our gardens and the losses are not realized unless 
care is taken to note the sparrow’s visits. These fruits are not only eaten 
by the adult birds, but carried to their young for food, and ‘often our 
failures to get a single plate of some of these fruits is due to their constant 
presence in our fruit bearing bushes and vines. 

Often one-third of the crop of ripe cherries on individual trees are 
taken by birds, the sparrow taking his share, which, with loss of fruit 
buds in early spring by him would equal near a quarter of the crop, the 
Governor Wood cherries suffering most. 

But few fruit men are seen who have not found the sparrow pecking 
their apples and pears, and so seriously have some of them been eaten, 
that the fruit must be gathered before fully mature. This is the case 
with Red Astrakan, Yellow June and Wealthy apples and Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite, Miami, Flemish Beauty and Harly Catherine pears, 
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The larger fruits are often hollowed out so as to resemble a shell, the 
seed and pulp being entirely eaten, and little is left of the pear or apple 
still hanging to the tree. | 

Prof. F. M. Webster, of the Purdue Experiment Station, writes: ‘‘The 
English sparrow is destroying my apples. I have several trees in my 
garden, and as soon as the fruit gets mellow they peck holes in it, and 
it either drops to the ground or decays on the trees. I can hardly get a 
single apple fit to eat.” 

Peaches and plums, although not so much relished as some other fruits, 
are atacked and large quantities rendered worthless from being punctured 
by the bills of these birds. The plums, especially, on being injured in 
the least, begin rotting on the trees. The plums growing often compactly 
on the branches, easily communicate the rot to the uninjured fruit and the 
loss is often heavy if not almost entire. 

For several years we endeayored to grow plums successfully, but 
failed on account of the rotting on the trees, which doubtless was super- 
induced by this bird. 

The palate of this bird is quite peculiar, as figs and even tomatoes are 
not safe in his sight, and many failures in fruit crops of other kinds will 
in time be better understood and perhaps abated, when the habits of this 
fellow are better known, and it is clearly seen that if he is allowed to 
continue to increase in numbers unmolested as has been done, the growing 
of fruits will be attended with uncertainties and failures. 

There be few gardeners but have had trouble in vegetable gardening, 
especially with protecting the young shoots as they emerge from the soil 
in the spring. Most all of the earlier ones are eaten or mutilated, which 
requires replanting and additional care to secure “a stand.” In fact, the 
plants are subject to his attacks during all stages of growth. 

This is the case with peas, beans, lettuce, squashes, sweet corn, 
radishes, beets, turnips and some other yegetables. The heart shoots of 
young plants are eaten out and the plants rendered useless, apparently 
regardless of the variety of vegetable or fruit. 

Field and sweet corn both suffer enormously, the shucks on the matur- 
ing ears being stripped back and the succulent young grains eaten and 
destroyed. The injured ears of garden corn are rendered unsalable by - 
their distorted and blackened appearance. Many times our blackbirds and 
crows are given the blame for the damaged ears of field corn found at 
cribbing time, which is unjust. 

No end to the quantities of seeds consumed by this seed-eating bird in 
the garden and field. Often the pods of the pea and the radish are torn 
and the seed either eaten or wasted. The lettuce and turnip beds receive 
their accustomed visits and suffer also. The growing of sun-flowers for 
seed has been abandoned near our cities on his account, for just as soon 
as the seeds are ripened, they are removed. 
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Persons desiring to secure a lawn by seeding it, have to cover all seed 
well, as this sparrow industriously searches the spot for uncovered seed. 
Doubtless thousands of sparrows annually fill their gullets with the clover 
and timothy seed sown on the fields in early spring by the farmers. 

As.soon as millet is ready to cut it has to be removed, as he has a 
special affinity for the clusters of seed-filled heads of the millet stalk 
while in the fields. 

Sorghum growing for seed has been abandoned near our larger cities, 
as great flocks of hundreds daily visit the cane patches until all the seed 
is eaten or shattered from the stalks. The sorghum fodder was rendered 
worthless as a cattle feed by their presence. 

The subject of weed-seed eating has been best answered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture experts, showing that in nearly all cases ‘‘the seed 
being mainly from the roadsides and waste places, so that its consumption 
did neither good nor harm, except in so far as it served to divert the 
attention of the sparrow and prevent it satisfying itself with other and 
perhaps more valuable food.” 

Wheat and rye are most greedily eaten. From the time growing wheat 
is in the dough until it is threshed, his presence is almost constant in the 
field. The standing straws are bent over and broken by his weight. 
When in shock, the cap sheaves are often entirely stripped of grain, and 
when the unthreshed wheat is put in ricks or stored in barns, all exposed 
sheaves are “shelled out.” 

Their taste for threshed oats has caused farmers to almost entirely 
abandon the practice of broadcasting oats at seeding time, as a consider- 
able quantity of the exposed grains are picked up and devoured by him. 
He is also very destructive to oats in the sheaf and in the mow. 

For years our bobolink has been disastrous to the rice plantations of 
the South, and now his associate in his depredations is this Hnglish spar- 
row, which is hoped will not be so serious as the former, but grave fears 
are being too surely realized. 

Formerly the blue bird, wren, oriole, cat bird and many others of our 
native birds nested in our door-yards and groves. Now it is difficult to 
find many nests of any birds near our residences, and when they do nest, 
they are not likely to return the following year. Out of 1,860 letters 
received from individuals throughout our country, a majority referred to 
attacks to the blue bird, martin, wrens and swallows. One-third of all 
the complaints referred to the more peaceable birds that nest principally 
in trees. The remainder referred to more than eighty species that are 
attacked or disturbed in nesting and feeding. 

It has been shown that the sparrow is decidedly injurious to fruits, 
seeds and grains, drives away our native birds and is a serious nuisance 
in other ways, but if he should be an insect-eating fellow, some excuse 
might be offered for his depredations. 
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It is known that he has sometimes eaten span-worms and catterpillars, 
but such insects are greedily eaten by other birds he drives away. Many 
insects that he could eat, he never touches, and his very presence lessens 
the probability of greatest insect destruction by birds. It is not understood 
that the idea should be conveyed that the adult sparrow eats no other 
insects but those mentioned above, but in no appreciable quantity. They 
pick up such insects as happen in their way, and then too, when the supply 
of other foods are scarce at that time. 

It is also seen that much of the remnants of beetles and indigestible 
sections of insects are quite probably taken into the crops more to assist 
in masticating fruits and grains, than as an article of diet, and much 
of the contents of stomachs should be so classified. 

We all know that the larvae and adult insects furnish a large diet for 
the young of birds, but, although singular as it may seem, cases on record 
show that young sparrows in nests are fed exclusively on partly digested 
grain, bread and cooked meat for considerable periods at a time, which 
may be due perhaps to ease of access or overcrowded conditions in large 
cities. But as this bird has largely changed his food habits since being 
imported into this country, we might expect him in time to rear his young 
principally on food aside from insects. 

C. V. Riley, our former National Entomologist, examined over 500 
stomachs of the sparrow and noted the insects therein. He compared the 
total amount from all as not equal to the insects found in one stomach 
of a single cuckoo bird killed at about the same time. 

It was also shown that more than half of the insects found in his crops 
were beneficial and a large percentage of the remainder were innoxious 
or harmless species. So that if he is an insect eater, he surely does not 
consume enough to justify his residence among us, as he is with us every 
day and does not migrate south or north as other birds do. 

The sparrow did consume his share with other birds of large quantities 
of adult seventeen-year locusts (cicadae), but the State Entomologist did 
not think it advisable to keep a pest seventeen years to eat locusts two or 
three weeks in one year. 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


A. D. MOHLER, OF HUNTINGTON. 


{Read before Huntington County Farmers’ Institute.| 
In passing through the country an observant person will notice a vast 
difference between the barns and outbuildings on the farms and the homes 
of the owners. As a rule the former are designed for the comfort of the 
farm animals and the convenience of handling the crops, etc., while the 
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latter are characterized by more of an absence of intelligent design and 
convenience than for the possession of these qualities. The prevalent idea 
seems to be that it is a useless expenditure to utilize the artistic, or even 
at times the convenient, in the construction and arrangement of the human 
habitations on the farm. It seems as if it were thought useless to give 
much attention to the home. Such should not be the case. A portion of 
the dwellers in the country spend all their time and labor in the dwelling 
while the remainder spend almost one-half of their time there. Should not, 
therefore, more attention be given in planning and designing farm homes 
than is now the case? 

Time and again has there been a discussion of the question of why 
the young people desire to leave the farm and dwell in the city. Can not 
an answer, in part, be found that they desire the comforts and con- 
veniences found in many modern town homes, and which are rarely, if 
ever, found in the country home? 

Were I to give any advice on this subject, I would say that in the 
farm dwelling should be found all the so-called modern comforts and con- 
veniences that are claimed to be necessaries in the town or city home. I 
see no reason why the male workers on the farm should provide themselves 
with improved machinery and appliances, and yet the women workers 
be content to do their work with but few if any of the conveniences en- 
joyed by their more fortunate sisters in the town. It should not be the 
case. The farm house should have all the modern appliances. In fact, 
I am of the opinion that it is more necessary there than otherwise. 

What constitutes a model farm house? In the first place I would have 
it designed in conformity to two ideas: its use and its surroundings. 
tegarding its use, many things would enter into consideration. Con- 
venience, economy, health and comfort of its inmates are qualities that 
should not be lost sight of. ‘Too often the idea seems to be that all that 
is necessary is to provide a certain number of rooms and of a certain size, 
leaving out of consideration the arrangement. The result is that another 
element is omitted, that of economy. Heconomy in building and convenience 
go hand in hand, and no house is complete when wanting these qualities. 
tegarding the health and comfort of the inmates there are a few essen- 
tials that are too often omitted. The subjects of heating and ventilation, 
of bath-rooms, of laundries, of kitchen sinks and water works, are almost 
entirely eliminated from the design when a farm house is built. These 
points, though common enough in the town dwelling are a source of wonder 
and surprise when found in the country. This should not be. I was ahout 
to say it should be the opposite. E’very one building a home should provide 
the best means of heating and ventilation. It is economy so to do; and 
there is no better method of securing this result than by the use of a good 
furnace properly and intelligently installed. I say properly and _ intelli- 
gently installed, for this is a necessary condition. Proper heating can not 
be done without proper ventilation. Pure air and plenty of it is the 
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cheapest blessing one can enjoy, and to deny one’s self so necessary an 
element of good health is the sheerest folly, if not criminal, yet thousands 
who build at much expense to protect their health and that of their 
families, as they allege and sometimes suppose, by neglecting the simplest 
principles of ventilation, invite disease and infirmity from the very means 
they take to avoid them. Air-tight stoves in the various rooms, and no 
means provided by which to carry off the bad air invite disease, the 
doctor and death. With a furnace, and notice, properly and intelligently 
installed, every room can be heated and every room can be ventilated. 
Health and comfort depend upon proper heating and ventilation. 

Again, every dwelling should have a bath-room with all the necessary 
appliances. I am not advocating a luxury in this, but another element of 
health and comfort. There is no reason whatever for the omission of so 
- necessary an element. The objection of expense is sometimes urged, but 
in a house properly planned the expense is not great, and an intelligent 
designer can so plan that it will be economy. Even were the expense a 
large item, which it is not necessarily, the great ideas of health and com- 
fort will more than compensate the owner for the outlay. The modern 
bath-room is a necessity, not a luxury. 

Laundries, kitchen sinks and water-works should not be omitted. The 
women workers upon whom fail a heavy burden in farm work should have 
their labor made as light as possible. It is arduous enough at the best 
and the lifting of heavy wash-tubs, and carrying in and out heavy pails 
of water and the pumping of the same should be eliminated entirely 
from their duties. No one can give any good or sufficient reason why 
these appliances should not be found in the farm house. The town cottage 
has them, and why not the country home? The expense is but a small 
item, and the health and comfort greatly increased. I do not desire to 
incite anyone to rebellion, but the farmer’s wife should make a demand for 
these things, and strenuously so when her liege lord finds it so necessary 
to have the latest style of self-binder, or a riding plow or sulky hay-rake. 

But someone says: ‘Our fathers and mothers did not have these 
things and they got along, and therefore we don’t need them.” Of course 
they did not. Neither did they Have railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
electric railways, self-binders, gravel roads and rural free delivery. Do 
you want to go back to those times? If not, then why not put in your 
house the modern conveniences, even to gas lighting? It will pay. The 
boys and girls will not desire to leave the farm. The home will be 
pleasanter. It will then truly compass what a good dwelling should do— 
provide for the health and comfort and happiness of its inmates. 

I have given'in the above some thoughts regarding the designing of 
a country house with regard to its use. The other idea in design, that of 
conformity -to its surroundings is of no small importance. There is no 
need of making a dwelling a blot on the landscape in order te conform to 
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a supposed economy. A house can be made beautiful without being extray- 
agant or expensive. Hvery house should be designed in harmony with its 
surroundings. There is as certainly a style about a building as about 
a horse or a coat, and harmony applies to architecture as much as it does 
to music. No one possessed of the smallest knowledge denies this, yet 
many imagine that it applies only to cathedrals, palaces or mansions, at 
the very least. But it is not so limited. Proportion and harmony are as 
indispensable in a small dwelling as in a mammoth structure. More than 
that, small defects and variations from what is correct are more notice- 
able in the former than in the latter. Pass along a street faced with 
modest dwellings and some marked contrasts are seen. One exterior will 
be seen that is pleasing to the eye because taste and style were exercised 
in making the plans after which it was built, while another jars the 
beholder like a false note in music. It is well constructed, of good 
material and costs as much, possibly more than the former, but something 
is wanting to render it pleasing, or else something is put in that destroys 
the effect of other good features. It is out of harmony with its surround- 
ings, and instead of adding to their beauty as every well designed dwelling 
should, it detracts therefrom. A well-designed, beautiful building, with 
all its parts in proportion, costs no more than one wanting those qualities. 
Besides it has an educational value. Beautiful and well proportioned 
habitations produce a profound effect upon character and destiny. The 
taste of the American people at large is rapidly developing in the line of 
beautiful buildings, and this spirit is manifesting itself in private resi- 
dences, in the humble cottage as weil as in the more stately mansion or 
public building. 

From the views above presented it will be seen readily that a building 
fulfilling the conditions described must be designed by one who has made 
a study of such conditions and is competent to produce them. In other 
words, no one contemplating the building of a home, be it ever so humble, 
can afford to dispense with the services of a competent and practical archi- 
tect. Many of the failures of life are chargeable, not to general inability, 
but to inexperience, positive ignorance, sometimes, of the task one attempts 
to perform. One person can not properly master many trades and callings 
and ‘Jacks of all trades” are nearly always “masters of none,’ and are 
seldom successful in any way. Many prospective builders look upon the 
fees or percentage of an architect as a foolish and useless expenditure 
of money. If an architect approaches them on the subject, they say 
contemptuously, ‘I don’t want any pictures. I have my plans all in my 
head, and I expect to employ men by the day, and I can tell them just 
what I want, and arrange matters as we go along.’ Hence in order to 
effect a supposed saving of money he decides to leave everything to a 
foreman or contractor, or be himself the ‘‘boss.’”’ This prospective builder 
would doubtless employ a doctor in a case of severe illness, or a dentist 
for false teeth, or a lawyer to avoid legal difficulties, and yet he feels com- 
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petent to practice a profession calling for quite as high an order of ability 
and training as medicine, dentistry or law. In fact the services of a com- 
petent and practical architect ofttimes prevents his client from the neces- 
sity of calling upon the doctor or lawyer. The person who is his own 
architect usually finds out his mistake, but not until he has suffered 
serious inconvenience. The tuition in the school of experience comes very 
high, but men are often determined to have it. Many excellent reasons 
founded on common sense and practical experience can be urged for 
employing a competent architect in building operations of whatever kind. 

By employing an architect, completeness and consistency in plan are 
assured. The owner, or builder, unless himself a practical architect, can 
rarely make plans that will ‘“‘work out” smoothly and perfectly. As a 
little girl of my acquaintance once said, he can not “inch them.” They 
may be right enough in the main, but defects and miscaleulations, often 
decidedly serious in their nature, almost invariably develop, and result in 
much extra expense in making alterations, or in an inconvenient, incom- 
plete and unsightly structure; frequently in a combination of all these 
drawbacks. When you see a man with a special knowledge of architec- 
ture engaged in making so-called plans, and later see him attempting to 
superintend the work of construction, you are pretty safe in the conclusion 
that it is his first building venture. Against the time he has paid for his 
experiment in money, annoyance, loss of time and profanity, he will, 
probably, have acquired experience enough to employ, in his second under- 
taking, a competent and reliable architect. I say probably, for there are 
some who can not learn, just as there are persons who can be gulled time 
and again on patent rights. Architecture teaches the art of building, 
and is one of the most useful, as well as ancient, of all the arts. It 
demands much more time and attention than it usually receives. It 
requires careful and exhaustive study. A competent architect will care- 
fully and intelligently specify materials and construction, thus protecting 
you in your contracts. In our day all forms of business are so subdivided 
as to render it impossible for ohne man to have more than a passing 
acquaintance with any of them. Houses are no longer constructed simply 
of brick or wood, or a combination of the two, but scores of new materials, 
and especially devices, are now employed in construction that were un- 
known a generation ago. Substitution now cuts a decided figure and is 
likely to embarrass one who lacks wide experience. The owner who acts 
the part of ‘‘every man his own architect,’ usually learns this, if not 
before his building is completed, as soon as necessary repairs, incident to 
poor material, are to be made. While some may, as has been said, “build 
better than they know,” the rule is the other way, and lack of accurately 
figured, carefully drawn working plans, frequently result in serious, some- 
times grotesque and laughable mistakes and blunders, which not only 
makes the builder ridiculous, but presents him with heavy bills incident 
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to correcting serious mistakes. In erecting a building, accurate details of 
construction are of the first—and last—importance. 

One of the most amazing and dangerous results of amateur architecture 
is in the two necessary, important, almost vital, matters of plumbing and 
sanitation. Defects in these regards are of a very serious character, since 
they interfere with the convenience and comfort of the family, in the case 
of a dwelling, and are a decided menace to health, resulting often in heavy 
bills for medical attendance, and often in death and mourning. One of the 
most useful inventions of man, modern plumbing and sanitation, are a 
delusion and a snare unless properly and accurately constructed, and to 
see that this is done is the province of the architect. 

Heating and ventilation, two most important and absolutely necessary 
features of modern construction, positively demand the care and skill of 
an architect to render themr effective and free from drawbacks and objec- 
tions. In none of the details of construction have greater advances been 
made in recent years than in these two branches. If rightly worked and 
properly applied they insure comfort and health; but where the work is 
defective they are a menace to health and a danger to be avoided. 

Many other suggestions might be made regarding the employment of 
an architect. Knowledge of material and workmanship is absolutely 
necessary. If you have an architect he will see that your contracts are 
properly drawn. He is not a lawyer, but in the line of his profession he 
has studied those details of the law of contracts that enables him prop- 

erly to protect the interests of his client with regard to materials used in 
construction, practical application and workmanship. 

It almost always happens that one engaged in erecting a building, 
particularly where it is intended for a dwelling, has distinct, sometimes 
very valuable ideas that he wishes carried into effect; frequently excellent 
suggestions come from the wife, who is far more vitally interested than 
himself. These ideas, if properly worked out and made to harmonize with 
other portions of the construction and the many details, give an air of 
originality to the house, and cause the owners to feel that it is, in a certain 
sense, and within certain limits, a creation of their own. Here an 
architect is at his best. If suggestions are faulty, he can correct them; 
if impracticable, he can demonstrate the fact and avoid mistakes. Often 
he receives suggestions of a decidedly practical and valuable nature and, 
uniting them with ideas of his own, produces something more original. 
perhaps more vaulable even, than he would have himself devised. When 
this is done the practical success of what was originally a crude, though 
none the less valuable, suggestion is due to the appreciation and skill of 
the patient and practical architect. 

From the foregoing considerations we may conclude; first, that our 
farm residences should be provided with all the modern improvements 
and appliances that are found in the town dwelling, and that these im- 
provements can be placed there effectively and inexpensively; and, second, 
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that to secure the best results it is the part of wisdom from many stand- 
points—among which considerations of actual economy cut a decided figure 
—for a builder to impart his inspirations to a competent and trustworthy 
architect, and permit him to do the rest. 

I am making a plea for a happy, comfortable home, and permit me to 
conclude these discursive remarks with a short selection of poetry which, 
I think, expresses thoughts and sentiments that should actuate every one 
here present. The home referred to in the poem, however, is one that has 
grown out of careful thought and an intelligent appreciation of the prin- 
ciples of architecture as applied to human habitations: 


BLESSED ARE THEY WHO HAVE HOMES. 


I want to be home when the night comes down— 
When the night comes down and the sun is hid— 
And the pale, cold moon lights the glimmering town, 
And is heard the shrill cricket and katydid, 
Ah, me! “There’s no place like home.” 


I want to be home when the night comes down, 
When the storm-king raves and the billows roar, 
And the signboards creek in the rickety town, 
And the mad waves dash strong ships on shore, 
-Ah, me! what a snug place is home. 


With my books, my papers, and my glowing hearth, 
With my wife and children around me there; 
With health and love and innocent mirth, 
With a heart content and free from care, 
Ah, me! what a heaven is home. 


What need I care for the storm-king’s wrath? 
What to me is the rain or the lightning’s glare? 
Though the hurricane sweeps over the doomed ship’s path, 
And men lie bleeding and mangled and bare, 
Ah, me! what a heaven is home. 


Oh! my heart does go out to the homeless band— 
To the homeless and wretched o’er all the earth— 
To the wanderers by sea and the wanderers by land, 
And I wish them God-speed from my humble heart, 
Ah, me! would that all had a home, 
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WHY I STAID ON THE FARM. 


CHAS. OTTO SANDON, BRIGHT, IND. 


[Read before Dearborn County Farmers’ Institute.] 


There is quite a tendency among the rural population to leave the 
farm in search of pleasure, more society, better educational advantages, 
and what seems to be greater financial opportunities. 

But with the telephones, free rural mail delivery and good roads, the 
people of the country are brought in closer contact with each other, and 
have easier access to town, so that the isolation is becoming a thing of the 
past. In fact it seems the delight of city people to have rural homes. 

The educational advantages are continually improving. With our ex- 
cellent school system, the concentrated school, the great efficiency required 
of the teacher, the high school within the reach of every country boy and 
girl; the institutes, granges and other organizations and such splendid 
agricultural literature; the traveling library, and lecture courses, composed 
of men with the best minds that our country produces, afford wonderful 
opportunities for development. 

Shut off from the vices that arise from idleness and people crowded 
into too densely populated districts and surrounded by the beauties of 
nature, the American farmer stands peer to any people in the richness of 
thought and purity of heart. 

The rating of any country depends largely upon the husbandmen. We 
can well judge of the civilization of a community by its farms. History 
proves that the nation that has fostered agriculture has prospered, while 
the country that has neglected it has decayed. 

Alexander Hyde, a successful farmer in Massachusetts, said: ‘While 
we concede that the profits of farming are slow and sure, rather than rapid 
and uncertain, we still maintain that no business pays better in the long 
run for the capital and skill invested. Farmers rarely fail, while ninety 
per cent, of those who enter upon the mereantile career become bankrupt, 
It is an anomaly for a farmer to ask his creditors to take fifty cents on 
the dollar. We never hear of farmer princes, and we can not point you 
to millionaires among the husbandmen, but we can point you to thousands 
and tens of thousands among the cultivators of the soil who are as inde- 
pendent as any prince, and who live surrounded with the comforts, if not 
the luxuries of life, all brought from the bountiful earth.” 

A king might engage in agriculture without loss of dignity. We love 
to think of Washington, the farmer, as much as of Washington, the states- 
man or general. Adams, Jefferson, Jackson, Van Buren, Clay and Webster 
were all as dignified on their broad acres as they were at Washington, 
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and prided themselves on their attainments. It is said, “He who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before is mightier than a king.” 

It must be pleasing to the manufacturer to see the wool and cotton 
woven into beautiful fabrics, or to the painter to watch his ideal develop 
at each stroke of the brush. How much more pleasant it must be to the 
farmer to know that the world is fed from his hands, and to see all around 
him the effects of co-working with nature. It has been wisely said that 
“kings may be dethroned and others are ready to spring into their places; 
monarchies may crumble to pieces and other forms of government arise 
in their stead; dynasties may be subverted, and society moves along almost 
undisturbed, but let the plow stop for a single season, and manufactures 
would be paralyzed, merchandising would be suspended, commerce would 
be at a standstill, and demoralization, stagnation, death and destruction 
would be as widespread as the world.” 


ROADS. 


HUGH PATE, FRENCH, IND. 


{Read before Ohio County Farmers’ Institute.] 


One of the most important subjects confronting the American farmer, 
and in fact every American citizen, is summed up in the words, “country 
roads.’ When our forefathers settled this country they scarcely thought 
of roads, and why should they? It is true their nearest neighbors were 
miles away, but when they called on each other, they went on foot or on 
horseback, and could dodge around trees, jump gullies, ruts, etc., and never 
think of blaming the road supervisor or county commissioners. Then they 
had nothing to haul to market except a little corn to a grist mill, and that 
was taken on horseback. But now what a change Almost every farmer 
travels many miles each week in his buggy, and farmers don’t like to be 
jolted much these days. Besides, crops of all kinds must be hauled to 
market, the farmers’ sons and hired men must go to see their girls, and 
to parties, candy pullings, etc., and are always in such a hurry that smooth 
roads are very desirable. 

The “American Wheelmen,” a society organized of, and for the benefit 
of bicycle riders, have a map of the roads of the United States, which 
are most desirable for riding, and it mentions the best roads without re- 
gard to distance. In going from Rising Sun to Madison, Ind., the map 
requires the rider to cross the river twice, and then he saves time and 
strength in making the trip, although he travels many miles more. If it 
will pay a wheelman to travel miles out of his way, in order to ride on 
good roads, thereby saving himself and wheel, as well as time, why will 
it not pay us to have good roads, in order to save time, patience, vehicles 
and horseflesh? 
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We are all agreed that we need good roads; but it takes money to 
build and keep them in repair. .My plan for getting the money would be 
to require a license on every vehicle used, the amount to be fixed by the 
width of the tire on wagons, and then a heavier license for buggies and 
bicycles. I think this no more than just, because many people travel the 
roads day after day who never help to build or keep them in repair. But 
even after the money is raised we still have a serious problem. I think 
a superintendent should be appointed for each township by the County 
Commissioners, instead of electing the Supervisors by popular vote; be- 
cause men who are utterly incompetent are often elected, the saloon bum 
having just as much to say about electing them as the man who is most 
interested in the roads. 

Allow me to give one or two illustrations. A few years ago a saloon 
bum living out in the country a mile and a half announced himself as a 
candidate for Road Supervisor. The good men of the community, with- 
out regard to party, voted against him; but he was elected just the same. 
He paid no tax, never traveled the roads, except on foot, was of no benefit 
whatever socially to his neighbors, but the President of the United States 
never felt larger than he did when he was elected. It is needless to add 
that the money for that district was practically squandered in one place. 
A road ran around the side of a steep hill; instead of putting a drain on 
the upper side of the road, he put one on the lower side—it would carry 
just aS much water, and was easier made. It was said that some of the 
best farmers in his district lost their religion at the time, and never re- 
gained it until removing to Rising Sun a year or so later. 

In another district the Supervisor was working the road with a crew 
of men. Squirrels were ripe, and one morning he came on the road with 
his gun on his shoulder. It was at first supposed that he intended to 
shoot the first man who stopped to get a drink; but that was a mistake. 
He told them that he was going hunting, and would probably be back 
again in the afternoon, but told them to not work too hard, as he was 
sure it would be a hot day. It is unnecessary to say that not a man got 
too hot, or that the road was very little improved that day. 

In building roads, four things must be considered, grade, roadbed. 
culverts and metal. The grade should be the best that it is possible to 
get, even if it costs much more, and the work of metaling must be de- 
layed, because roads are supposed to be made where they will remain for 
ages to come, and the grade is not likely to ever be any better when the 
metal is once put on. 

On at least one of the roads of this county preparations are now being 
made to metal about one mile of road that is very hilly, just up one hill 
and down another. The roadbed has been made, and the drains along the 
sides are all right, but no amount of metal can ever make it a good road. 
To my mind it would be better to build large culverts in the low places, 
then grade the hills down before putting on any metal even if it takes ° 
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four or five years to complete the road. A dirt road with a good grade 
and roadbed is much better than a hilly road with metal. 

The roadbed is next in importance, but to a certain extent this fact 
is generally overlooked. To insure a good road, the roadbed should be at 
least two feet higher in the center than the bottom of the drains. This 
guarantees good drainage, and means a great deal in the durability of 
any road. 

The third item, ‘‘culverts,” is very important, and they should be built 
of stone if convenient, and of such size as to be able to take the water 
quickly away after the heaviest rains. 

And now, after so long a time, we find our road ready for the metal. 
In some sections where gravel is abundant it is best to use that, as it 
makes a splendid road, if it is screened, but it will not wear with good 
stone, or even make as good a road. When stone is used it should be 
crushed if possible, but if not, should be broken very fine by hand, and 
covered to the depth of about three inches with dirt or gravel. If this 
kind of a road is finished up in a workmanlike manner it will be good 
enough for bicycles or anything else. The new pikes in this county are 
serviceable and cost lots of money, but are so rough that a stranger pass- 
ing over them would think he was in the wrong county. By covering 
these roads now with about two inches of dirt taken from the bottom of 
the drains they would soon become smooth, as the stone and dirt would 
unite and form a kind of cement. Then the people and horses who con- 
tinually travel over them this winter would look and feel two years 
younger next spring than if the roads are left in their present condition. 

Let us think a little about other roads. Take for a sample the Rising 
Sun and Laughery turnpike. In the first place, the roadbed was made 
level and the metal put on level. On the upper end large flat rocks were 
placed on the bottom, and coarse broken stone on top, while the lower 
end was made of sand and gravel. Many of the grades were left very 
steep, and the Island Branch, at times a dangerous stream, was left un- 
bridged. What has been the result? The road has never all been good 
at one time, and seldom any of it very good. The water ran in the road 
where there was any grade at all, and to obviate this great ridges of stone 
or gravel were placed diagonally across the road on the steep grades, so 
that in pulling up the loaded teams had a hard tussle right in the worst 
places, and in going down the load was pushed hard on the team, making 
the driver hold his breath for fear the team would run away and he would 
get his neck broken. Ruts were continually coming in the road, and were 
filled with coarse broken stone or very poor gravel, so that some part has 
always been either rough or muddy. 

The Laughery pike is in many respects very similar to the one we 
have just mentioned, and to pay toll on such a road shows that Ohio 
County is behind the times. 
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Several miles of road in this county are too narrow, and neither grade 
or roadbed has been made, and the ditches and culverts are entirely too 
small to carry the water. 

Now while we favor taxing vehicles to raise the money, and having a 
Township Superintendent to use it, it is not likely that this plan will be 
adopted soon, and possibly never, so we must battle with the situation 
just as we have it, not as we would like to have it. 


GOOD ROADS. 


JAMES R. GUILD, OF MEDARYVILLE, IND. 


[Read before Pulaski County Farmers’ Institute.] 

Gentlemen—It gives me great pleasure to introduce a question for con- 
sideration of this convention of farmers and those interested in the farm- 
ing interests of this part of the great State of Indiana, and we are all 
interested, regardless of vocation or calling (as every honest dollar comes 
from the earth, as every dollar is a material something and must come 
from somewhere, and it must come from the products of the earth, the 
soil, mines, ete.). There is no question today of such vast importance, or 
in which the people universally are interested so much as good roads. At 
the national convention held in Chicago, where more than thirty States 
were represented, the chairman, Mr. John B. Walker, of New York, said 
in his opening speech, that this is by far the biggest question or problem 
before the country, and a question that needs immediate and serious at- 
tention, and showed by figures that the people of the United States lost 
annually $900,000,000 because of the bad condition of the roads throughout 
the country. At this convention there was a text of resolutions introduced 
that I beg the indulgence of this convention to permit me to read, which 
to my mind are along the practical lines. They are as follows: 

Whereas, The annual loss to the nation through bad roads, amounting 
to hundreds of millions, constitutes today the most important economic 
question before the American people, and 

Whereas, It is inevitable that the rural free postal delivery will soon 
be universal in this country, and these deliveries will necessitate the best 
of public highways; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives be petitioned 
by this convention for an appropriation of $20,000,000 for highway con- 
struction, to be assigned to the several States and Territories which shall 
appropriate amounts equal to their assignments. This in order that each 
State and Territory shall have examples of the best roadway constructed 
under the supervision of government engineers. 

Resolved, That this convention commend to the country at large the 
example of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York and New Jersey in 
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their rapid progress toward scientifically constructed highways, in appro- 
priating large sums upon conditions that counties and towns shall con- 
tribute like amounts—one-third by State aid, one-third by the counties, 
and one-third by the localities benefited. 

These resolutions indicate the thought and spirit of the American peo- 
ple today, as, wherever we go, we hear this question discussed, and the 
American people have the peculiar characteristic of ‘doing something” 
whenever convinced that it should and must be done. 

Webster defines a highway—a public road. A way open to all passen- 
gers, socalled either because it is a great or public road, or because the 
earth was raised to form a dry path. Highways open a communication 
from one city or town to another. 

A public highway is the property of the people, all the people, rich, 
poor, high or low, regardless of vocation, calling or nativity. There is no 
other institution known to man that is so universal belonging to all. 

In our part of the country we have two kinds of highways—the com- 
mon dirt or nature’s kind, and gravel or stone highways. The common 
dirt roads are maintained by a tax on the real and personal property of a 
corporation by the proper officers and by the demand upon every able- 
bodied male citizen of the age between twenty-one and fifty years from 
two to four days’ manual labor to be performed on the highways. The 
expenditures of these materials are in the hands of the Township Trus- 
tees and the Road Supervisors, and the chief object aimed at is drainage 
and bridges. 

The gravel or stone roads are by far the more important and demand- 
ing one’s attention at the present time. These roads are built under two 
laws. The two-mile limit law and the general tax law. After being com- 
pleted they become, as it were, the property of the county and are main- 
tained out of the county funds. The two-mile limit law, which is prob- 
ably better than no law, as the few have to build the roads for the many, 
and as stated above, that the highways are for all the people, it seems to 
me that all the people should build them. It has been argued that this 
law is just as it is based on the theory that the ditch law is based. This 
I regard as a mistake, as a ditch benefits immediately only those whose 
lands drain into it, and a highway is as much the property of the 
traveler from a distant land who may have occasion to travel upon the 
Same as the man who may reside adjacent to the same. 

The general tax law I regard as the practical law, as it is built by all 
the people and the provisions are so liberal and in the reach of any com- 
munity and so plain that all may fully understand, and as the people of 
White Post Township haye the contemplation of the construction of 
twelve miles of stone or gravel roads in hand, and these roads, when 
built, will benefit all our sister townships adjacent to us, I beg the in- 
dulgence of this convention to hear the law read covering this proposition: 


(Here the law was-read.) 
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Inasmuch as we are living in the best age the world ever saw, a day 
of progress in all the various enterprises that make a happy and pros- 
perous people, the best government on which the sun ever shone, a day 
when a man who would dare to oppose or mar the rights of a_ citizen 
would be so condemned by the expression of public sentiment that he 
would no longer be called a good citizen; a day of education, when around 
the fireside of an evening, when the day’s duties are done, we can read 
the doings and happenings of the entire world on the day they occurred; 
a day when we can communicate by the telephone with our neighbor as 
satisfactorily as if he was at our side in the parlor; let us give this good 
roads question our favorable consideration, and why not be unanimous in 
favor of the construction of the twelve miles of road now under consid- 
eration? We need these roads. Our laws are such that we have to pay 
our taxes to support other gravel and stone roads of our county, and 
there are already a great many miles of such roads now built and many 
more being built, and the only way we can get our money back to our 
own township is to have roads of our own to be thus maintained. We 
are as ready now as we will ever be. The material is as available as it 
will ever be. Many of our people need the opportunities to earn an honest 
dollar as much as they ever have, due to the corn failures we have had 
the last season. We want rural routes established as quickly as possible, 
and these we can not have without good roads; and our farmers should 
have the same opportunities as the business man to inform himself and 
be posted, up-to-date, and this is impossible without the rural route 
system. . 

The payments of the tax are on easy terms and when these twelve 
miles of roads are made they are then off our hands and all our resources 
to make good roads are then expended on the other roads of the town-_ 
ship. Let us have that progressive spirit and say by our words and votes 
that our people are as good as any people and must have the best, and 
under the law that these roads are proposed to be built the business men 
who own but little real estate will equally share with the farmers in the 
payment of the same. It is “up to the farmers” of White Post Township 
whether they will have the business men with an aggregate of $230,000 
taxable property help carry their load. We can have this, and I feel quite 
sure, we will bless the day when we made the undertaking. 

To our friends from Gillam, Salem, Jefferson and Cass Townships: 
We come to your doors with these roads—say a good word—take them up 
where we leave them. We can go no farther. Extend them through your 
townships and by the united efforts of all we can soon have good roads, 
connecting all our towns and villages. Let us not stop until this is done. 


Or 
bt 
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NATURE STUDY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BERTHA STOUT, DILLSBORO, IND. 


{Read before the Dillsboro Supplemental Institute.] 


Within the past few years there has arisen a great enthusiasm in the 
public schools in the study of nature. Love for ana study of nature has 
always existed and always been approved of, but the study has been 
rambling and perhaps not so fruitful as we could wish. Now we have a 
definite work outlined. Even the little children are taught to study. plant 
and animal life, to make collections of leaves, study their forms, colors, 
ete., to study the seeds of the different plants—see how they are distrib- 
uted by winds, animals and currents of water, and taught to see the 
preparations for the different seasons. 

At first the work is very simple and is taught ee by observation, 
but as the pupil advances in years it becomes more complex and takes 
on the form of study. 

In the physiology he is taught in so far as possible to study human 
life as it really is. In geography he learns about winds and rainfall, 
different kinds of soil, and see what kind of conditions are necessary for 
the best growth of the principal plant. He not only studies plant but 
animal life as well, sees the adaptation of the different animals to their 
condition in life; how they are fitted by nature to secure the food they 
have to eat, and how each one is provided with means by which it may 
defend itself. He is taught to observe animals for himself, and then to 
tell what he has seen. 

There is surely a revival of the love of nature abroad in the world 
today. The book stores show it, teeming as they do with books on ferns, 
mushrooms, birds, stars, etc. School journals show it, giving as they do 
splendid articles on nature study, devoting one department, at least, to 
nature study pure and simple, each month bringing forth something ap- 
propriate to be studied at that particular season of the year, songs on 
nature, gems of thought concerning it, and many, many more interesting 
things that I may not take time to mention. 

Although the school curriculum is such that as yet nature study has 
not been put on a sound pedagogic basis, still the child is able to learn 
much of it as he studies the revised text-books on other subjects, for 
they give it a very prominent place. 

And yet we need more, not only the child but the adult as well. What 
a splendid thing it is to be able to read nature, to see God revealed in 
His works. A love for nature should be instilled into the child from the 
yery beginning and he will afterward live very near to nature’s heart. 
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Childhood and youth are the consumate flowers of nature, and unity 
with nature is the glory of childhood, and unity with nature and child- 
hood is the glory of fatherhood and motherhood. 


“To him who in the love of nature 
Holds communion with her visible forms, 
She speaks a various language.” 


What grander fullness can we bring into the child’s life than this— 
deep-rooted love for and knowledge of nature? How much more will he 
be able to get out of this life through his nature-loving, nature-seeing 
power. 

He will be so imbued with love for the beautiful that all things evil 
will be crowded out. 

Although the public schools are doing a great work along this line, it 
is to be hoped that in the years to come they will be able to do more and 
more, for the highest and best education tends toward the development of 
the soul. 


WHY ARE OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS TAUGHT BY INEXPERI- 
ENCED TEACHERS? 


MISS HATTIE E, MILLER, AURORA, IND. 


[Read before the Dearborn County Institute at Sparta.] 


I must state that some of the district schools are taught by the best 
of teachers, but as a general thing many of these schools suffer from in- 
efficient, inexperienced teachers, therefore we are led to consider the 
question, “Why are Our District Schools Taught by Inexperienced Teach- 
ers.?”’ 

This is an all-important question, and I should think of great moment 
to the patrons of these schools. Is it not an appalling fact that too many 
of our patrons are disinterested parties concerning the one who may have 
charge of the schools so their children are from under their control for 
six or eight hours a day. Is this not one of the minor reasons why the 
district schools are taught by inexperienced teachers? It is a true say- 
ing, “that which is not worth asking for is not worth haying.’ Ask for 
experienced teachers. Demand them. 

With all due deference to our County Superintendent and local trus- 
tees, I fear that too frequent inferior condition of the rural schools may 
be traced to the mistaken idea, “any one is able to teach a country school.” 

This is certainly an unintentional error, for there are great possibili- 
ties in a country teacher’s field of labor. She has a miniature common- 
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wealth and unequal opportunities under her jurisdiction. The country 
children of our Nation constitute its most valuable element; and these 
children, who from their environments haye vigorous bodies, pure morals, 
and active, practical minds, are the.ones who should receive the benefit 
of the very best tested educational methods and the strongest teachers 
employed to teach them. 

It is too true that many young men and young ladies are making 
teaching a stepping-stone to what they consider higher ideals, conse- 
quently, they have not fitted themselves for teachers further than secur- 
ing a certificate and a position in some country school, thinking of course 
that it’ would make little difference what methods were used so they 
managed to keep school for a few months. Close supervision would often 
eradicate cases like these. 

Whether it is true of any section of this State I do not know, but 
there are localities where inexperienced teachers are selected because they 
will teach for a smaller salary than the experienced ones, the trustees 
never once thinking that the advancement of the pupils and the upbuild- 
ing of the schools in their locality depend upon the efficiency of the 
teachers selected to teach them. 

It may be possible for a poorly equipped teacher to make a primary 
teacher, but they are not fit for the country schools. Let them get posi- 
tions in the graded schools, but the rural schools should have men and 
women that are strongly constituted, with highly cultivated minds, and 
that are full of enthusiasm and overflowing with “the milk of human 
kindness.” A true teacher can see beneath the rough exterior’of the 
“parefoot boy with cheek of tan” if not a statesman, something far 
nobler, grander. They can see a true man, ready to defend the right, 
brave and generous, loving his country and reverencing God’s name. Then 
we should demand true teachers to rightly develop the minds of these 
children. 

I think, as a usual thing, schools anywhere are as good as the com- 
munity demands or as poor as it will tolerate. There may be one or 
two who insist upon having the best teachers. This is not enough; there 
must be this sentiment throughout the entire community, for the demands 
of a few are not as effective as that of many. 

As I stated before, I think close supervision would aid very greatly 
in securing the best teachers for the rural schools. A close supervisor 
should have a thorough understanding of every phase of school work. 
He should be able to detect at once on entering a schoolroom whether 
there is good or bad management. I think the most advantageous work 
of a Supervisor is his skill in selecting the best teachers. He should, 
therefore, be directly or indirectly consulted by the trustees about the 
selection of teachers for the rural schools. As a people, simply wanting 
what is due, you insist on very close supervision. 
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It is hinted here and there that politics and relationship sometimes 
gives inexperienced teachers a position. If such is the case, is it not a 
sad state of affairs that the wisdom of our school boards and trustees 
should be overcome by such petty things, and give to the country schools 
inexperienced teachers; schools where the masses of our people are edu- 
eated; therefore these are the schools where we should have the very 
best thinkers and instructors. 

Sometimes the unwise multiplication of districts has kept the amount 
of money available for each district at so low a level that it makes it diffi- 
cult to obtain the most efficient teachers. The low wages paid in some 
of these schools prevent employment of the professionally trained teach- 
ers. Even the brightest and ablest of these poorly trained teachers will 
be seeking a better education and better positions. This, therefore, makes 
too much truth in a statement made by a school officer after he had 
made an investigation of the schools in his State. He said: “Country 
teachers are in most cases young, immature, half-trained, ineffective and 
lacking in professional ideas and ambitions. They are of two general 
classes—the callow apprentice class and the old stagers who have been too 
inefficient to get employment elsewhere.” 

We know the occupation of a farmer boy necessitates a varied exer- 
cise of both mind and body, which is far superior to that of the city 
youth, whose range is limited to school, street and store or factory. The 
country environment gives a far more extensive chance for interesting 
study, therefore the greater the shame that the rural schools should have 
teachers that are not fully equipped for the noble work. 

Some one has said: “If the farmer wishes to keep these boys and 
girls in the country he must, as far as possible, equalize the advantages 
of country and town so as to maintain an intelligent, prosperous, progres- 
Sive and contented yoemanry; he must give immediate and effective at- 
tention to the needs of the rural schools.” Could you not have better 
schools if you are very earnest in your efforts to improve them? 

A teacher is the life of her school, therefore any effort to improve our 
schools resolves itself into this question: How to secure able, intelligent, 
progressive, devoted teachers. Every school district ought to invest teach- 
ing with such dignity and honor as will attract the best men and women 
to serve them. In order to secure this there must first be a cordial recog- 
nition of the wisdom and the justice of providing education at public ex- 
pense, so that the public school teacher may hold a respected and hon- 
ored place in the community. There should be local control in the selec- 
tion of the teachers, and in the immediate administration of the schools. 


Our country schools! 

Long may they live to tell their country’s story, 
Here lies her wealth, her strength, her might, 

Her rests her future glory. 
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BEAUTY OF THE SCHOOLROOM. 


ZILLA WALTERS, GATCHEL, IND. 


[Read at the Perry County Farmers’ Institute.] 

This is a subject which is very seldom considered correctly. An im- 
portant physical condition easy of control is a pleasant schoolroom and 
attractive surroundings. The connections between physical environments 
and human conduct is very intimate. Other things being equal, the more 
attractive one’s surroundings thé higher will be his aspirations, and the 
easier his attainments. 

When a child is of the age to attend school he will astonish us by the 
admirable precision of his sight and the ease and deftness of his vision. 
It seems as if he looks at nothing, and yet he has seen everything. 

The mature man, and even the young man, preoccupied with thought 
or with inner emotions often looks only with distraction upon things 
without; but the child, free from after thoughts, eager and curious in the 
freshness and power of his nascent faculties, lets nothing escape him of 
all that is presented by the shifting scenes of reality; we might say that his 
whole soul is in his eyes. 

A clever observed of children has called attention to this in a humor- 
ous vien. The child is all eyes. He has an incomparable power of 
vision; compared with him we are blind. Take your son with you into 
a workshop, or a palace, and on coming out interrogate him and you will 
be amazed at all he has seen. Ata single glance he has made an inven- 
tory of the furniture, the walls, the objects useful and ornamental. A 
professional could not have done this so quickly. All children are born 
appraisers. 

We might be tempted to think that the representative imagination 
manifestly useful to the artist and painter, who need to form vivid repre- 
sentations of objects, renders no service to the child and plays no part in 
its earliest education, but a little reflection suffices to prove the contrary. 

A vivid representation of the letters of the alphabet will be of great 
Service in teaching to read and write quickly and well. 

Further on, in the tracing of maps and drawing, children will be en- 
dowed with respect to the imagination and accustomed to conceive with 
clearness the material form of objects, and will have no difficulty in sur- 
passing their comrades. 

It is not meant that physical environments determine conduct or char- 
acter; for history is full of examples of high achievement without a favor- 
ing environment and also of sad failures with the most helpful surround- 
ings; but while human life has its causal principle within the individual 
its activity is greatly influenced by external things. It is doubtless within 
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the truth to assert that the more favorable one’s environments, the easier 
will be his success in right living, and this is especially true in childhood. 

All thoughtful parents and teachers recognize the importance of right 
influence in the training of the young, but few comparatively attach suffi- 
cient importance to attractive and helpful physical conditions. 

The beneficent influence of a beautiful schoolroom has been influenced 
by many a teacher. : 

There are quite a number of the listeners now who can recall back- 
woods schools when the approach of summer permitted them to transform 
the rude hovel in which school was kept into a bower of beauty. How 
pleasant was the task of cutting the green branches from the trees near 
at hand and filling up the old wide-mouthed fireplace and covering the 
rafters with living green and then fiecking all with boughs of the June- 
berry, laden with white blossoms. As beauty came into the humble school 
how mischief went out; even the rude bouquet on the teacher’s table was 
an invitation to beautiful conduct. 

tow easy were the lessons and how happily all responded to the 
teacher’s wishes. 

The removal of a school to a new building has transformed many a 
school and many a teacher has thus been made happy. On the contrary, 
a dirty, dingy and dilapidated school house is a constant temptation, not 
only to disorder but to low aims. 

A State Superintendent once visited a beautiful village to give an ad- 
dress. The people lived in pleasant homes, bright with paint and sur- 
rounded with well-kept grounds, ornamented with shrubbery and flowers. 
He expected to find a schoolroom in harmony with the thrift and taste 
of the people; but, to his surprise, the public school occupied a dilapidated 
wooden structure in an open lot without shrub or tree for ornament or 
shade. On reaching the front porch he found the doors and casements 
cut and otherwise disfigured with obscenity, and on entering he found the 
rooms equally disgraceful. The floors were stained with ink, ana dirty; 
the curtains in tatters, the outline maps torn and dirty, and the desks 
staring with obscene words and figures. He called the attention of the 
school board, who were with him, to the desks and entered an earnest 
protest against their permitting innocent children to occupy such seats. 

He was met with the remark, “It’s no use to put nice furniture in a 
schoolroom in this town; we have the worst set of boys in the country.” 

The Superintendent suggested that the obscene school house might be 
somewhat responsible for the depravity of the boys, and he earnestly 
urged the place to be purified—if necessary by fire. 

In a short time afterwards the same Superintendent visited another 
village to give an address on the occasion of the graduation of a class 
from the high school. The building, a plain brick structure, occupied an 
entire square near the center of the town; the lot was surrounded by 
double rows of shade trees and the grounds in front were neatly laid 
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out with winding walks from gates to doorway and tastefully ornamented 
with shrubbery and flowers, all as well kept as the grounds of a private 
residence. 

On entering the building he found everything in keeping with the 
beautiful exterior. The floors were clean, the stove polished, the curtains 
and maps in place and in condition, pictures on the walls, flowers in 
the windows, desks nearly as good as when new, fifteen years before, and 
the halls from the first to the third floor apparently untouched by pencil 
or knife. On the third floor was a large and well used library and a fine 
collection of minerals and other natural history specimens, all the results 
of the efforts of teachers and pupils. 

On inquiry it was learned that the people took great pride in their 
schools and that for years there had been very few cases of punishment, 
a somewhat unusual experience at that day. 

It did not require the gift of prophecy to see that the youth here 
schooled would as a result of these beautiful surroundings have an extre 
picture on the wall of their homes, howsoever humble, an extra rosebush 
in the yard and higher virtues in life. 

The several illustrations show more forcibly than formal directions 
what is needed to meet the condition of easy discipline now under con- 
sideration. They give assurance that the time and care spent in making 
the surroundings of the school pleasant and attractive will come back 
to the teacher in increased interest and application in study and improved 
order. 

In no place has a beautiful picture more influence for good than on 
the walls of an elementary school, and how easy it now is for an earnest 
teacher to secure pictures for this purpose. Engravings, chromos and 
other pictures are within the easy reach of nearly every school in the 
country, and the need of suitable frames can be met by making rustic 
frames, an art that is not beyond the skill, with a little assistance, of 
every pupil. 

There are many districts in which the temporary loan of pictures by 
the patrons of the school can be secured by simply awakening an inter- 
est among the pupils. The wall back of the teacher’s table in a rural 
school was thus adorned with appropriate pictures during an entire ses- 
sion. At the beginning of each month a new picture took the place of the 
one that had hung there the previous month, and each successive picture 
awakened a new interest. It seems proper to add that care should be 
taken in selecting pictures for a school. It is easy to disfigure a school- 
room with daubs of color that lend no charm, but rather dull the esthetic 
sense and vitiate the taste, pictures that have neither beauty nor color. 
The schoolroom is not the place for the portraits of men or women of 
immoral life. Goodness is more important here than fame or station. The 
schoolroom should keep in the eyes of its pupils, as well as in their 
hearts, the beautiful sentiment of Tennyson; 
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“However it be, it seems to me 
’Tis only noble to be good.” 


To a child goodness should ever appear as the only true greatness. 

Much may also be done in this direction by adorning the unused por- 
tion of blackboards with crayon drawings and sketches, and since stencils 
remove the necessity of high skill in drawing, no teacher need to neglect 
this means of adding to the attractions of the schoolroom, if they have any 
blackboard space which does not have to be used, but most of our schools 
around here could use more blackboard if they had it. 

The observance of Arbor Day in recent years has done much to 
awaken an interest in the planting of trees and shrubbery in school 
grounds. There are thousands of school grounds thus ornamented and 
the good work is widening. j 

Let us all hope and trust that ere many years all of our school grounds 
will be ornamented with beautiful trees, and the house will be decorated 
and in as good keeping as our private residences. 
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Efollowiny Silas tice cceise ents cs © North Manchester.... Wabash. 


ARTS GV Wiet By corer a. oo> ticks ay aee We ects uel cence eel acs Wrestiteldehs svc. cycears = Hamilton. 
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Name. City or Town. County. 
ROO, Diss wists teagan eae eee Ihatayette:, vc. A.ce <n Tippecanoe. 
Jenkins, Dein cn,. Fae sks en erate eet che Indianapolis......... Marion. 
DOHEING, Parry. 3.2%. sealant seme ee ciel Indianapolis. ....... Marion. 
VOSSUp MUA A), ois scctas oot keene ae em tens Carmel? i<53 etic e Hamilton. 
Kellam; Jesse yi. Mict coe weve ce cee ss Indianapolis......... Marion. 

JEG alop. cir Jory Coeaiirens yreaet uate ici aCe Mebanonte- saeco Boone. 

1 GENIAL OT | RMR coyiineest ot hope Dia he Biya svalllleneeiw siceter: Vanderburgh. 
Aare: Ware 7. chic cattatienie srileneenee [bibertyice wes near Union 
Lamont, sChas sacs dels coe selene emele Mooresville.......... Morgan. 
LOH Tayo TON Rey Ey eel OL Manas Hele clans Mooresville.......... Morgan. 
Mais 1) oH ast ayero caraaetncteraie he rorceie cle ce Branktortiessee cre ..Clinton. 
Martin, Wi odes ness « bandage ene New Carlisle......... St. Joseph. 
Martin, Mrs) Sam’) 3.3 ov esuiannasecoes Mafayette! ho.%: st. 5 5 Tippecanoe. 
Me Combi Alsen anhs.cnenn ieee Chicagowlllse.. yeas ee 

Meyers. acest: Sede ate ere a Columbia City....... Whitley. 

J CUTS A) & Ci cana ie ar i gaa Mooresville.......... Morgan. 
Maries Witkl sc. case nave Rene sarees Hartiord City. Sacccas Blackford. 
Newby, Herbert) a./.'s\cucaee a ooh axes Spiceland iors seaecie Henry. 

ING WSOM SH BILGSS.A2:. cuoseutictne erste teks Valley Mills......... Marion. 
Parsons, MM GU x25. sides ibis rece at cars Clay tone secon nee Hendricks. 
POM Beer AS Mier Seeley se faieoie Stenctacieuete ere Ihopansportiy- cer ioe Cass. 
IRenrod dish perv ae nce ieee ee lynronthterser terre Marshall. 
Peoples; Macaie< ..cie te esata omtee ee Decatur 5.5. 2s.-ees Adams. 
TIP PEY:, NL olarak venie Waite wittos ane Sylacuseraeeeeeeeeee Kosciusko. 
ROD DIN Seria Sina c aia eters arcke Oise creates ors McCooll.gsmrusratene Porter. 
Balas bury, whe: Gis ianvensieca saree re ome aveat Orlandiz Acer ocrnes tees Steuben. 
SchlosseriPrenty, ste cee ere oie Bremen); sm «a os cee Marshall. 
SAUPALL Wee Vices ade eet eae eee Marios. 2-185 okt Grant. 
SteJohnwA oH! Weaseses eos coer eee Columbus, Olfio...... 

Swan iG ees.) wc sateceeaee moses New Washington..... Clark. 
SMM CASO IK (Secqncosod Gacodd Goshen) 17 ciactscee Elkhart. 
Mobis, = Class eis.05.t0:0 3 cass eisuseiteeacae ele Nappanee..........+- Elkhart. 
Van Normans JE fs670.< stenvneisrs seen Lafayette. citi on east Tippecanoe. 
Welborn; JME i. esis me eae ee Bridgeport cas. acme: Marion. 
AW ey BS hisc Perce ieloie ce megan hones vs i LEAL OLLC saree sietatcle ee Tippecanoe. 
Witlsanis: Wie Diy aan) cue ce eunaciarere Osgood? ince cem ee ae Ripley. 
Word SiS amie iivnc cies toys icicletncue Catena ere atitavillessrererincee Lake. 
OsTsie INO, HG... feats tere nere Arn Oe elope eters ceeteteneye Miami. 
Manta, Geos NL, incyivic = sides ae eee DSi oh AAO Ae ir Miami. 


Manny, *Ber bi habia fe eke secre bebe ees Bloomington......... Monroe. 
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INDIANA CREAMERIES. 


The following list is based on information at hand since July, 1903. 
Request for information was sent to each creamery in the State so far 
as addresses were at hand. Most of them responded. Frequent requests 
for names and addresses of creameries and cheese factories in the State 
are received by the Secretary, and it is hoped that those interested will 
kindly inform him of errors and omissions in this list as well as of the 


establishment or abandonment of any establishments. 


County. Postoffice. Manager or Secretary. Butter or Cheese Maker. 
AMene- ick aes HRUNUERLO Wil cose oc nctocee Cree EAs oe iol sien e roe 
CASS a eiscetict hoOSANSPOLt gs ce este ChashArnoldGsecne ner Henry Meyer. 
Clark.........; New Washington (Cheese) ...G. P.Swan................ 
Chintonee:ce.-- Rossville (Cheese) ........... Ae POECSORL Gi. oe cole < cuctels 2 
Dekalb)-.cs.4.: Batletic cot vacnec ceed ahioneaee Bry e ah ee Meroe San Ronee 
ID WDO1Ss sheet ere JinSMOm sce oct eae ee eee Pada urdonasceeercce. 
Blknarte soese INappaNe@we te: cece cee eaee Geo. Freese Sons ......... C. Tobias. 
Fountain...... PAGE CAA ee ine ANE ee ei auiee ee Jat Tete Aeon oe rot 
Hulton! 5 o- Kewalina)asccacese -oscete ese Olittord & Penrod! oso. 29. 
Rochesters can sci aekek BOY Ors! BIOSsex .see sis scene 
Hamilton ..... PAT CRO Ric ctoaceers core eee ee Henmya Waltz, 6.0 dene Henry Waltz. 
Wiestirel dinssacac ct ciact coins: Ni Meitotea 6 irl] DUA aes eis W.B. Hill. 
HGNT Yi soe Blowntsyvalles sac osasceeees cece Cran Hodson ..... .......Jas. Ridding. 
Mewisvilleuscsccsccntclenacsss Ac bartlebuy accuse: C.J. Richardson. 
ING wa aatleleycessyccsckectee accion Tilo Camm onan caine aed F 
INIOVr 7a UGE] sts se seinre nce fore duRiae Aace eM OR eae ete e 
SOLIMNOVOLE es ane et soe WAU SWoollen:..s.204-50- W.A. Woollen. 
Straughn (Cheese)............ Bigne Henley sajemaectyetie: H. W. McGrath. 
Johnson..... sey BRT ED ID Ch a ae eo SA a a a er a eR 
Kino. poses Mreelandvillets tcc 5 BE Ker een ssw ce- eee Aug. Loehr. 
Wil TE COTIN OS Hee ats fsck 6 ase saat GaBeRileyins.tesare ee: G. B. Riley 
Lagrange...... DAUM ters see stories Sicko vate cees Heo Craneasse std ckecee Scott Wylie. 
Mopek assests: kece en el ML Zi6 Olea ax eee vom eee cs E. E. Zook. 
Wiolcottyiller. Sis ecceee ea vor ste soe eee 
eet ese: Bruns wickirey. Acc cee Julius Eehterling ........ H. Matthews. 
Creambure ess cosceoeeoe Wirschilercheriecsncsonse F. Hilkin. 
(OF REYSH OS clp SmMD eet SAE SIDES | NOI et kA teint a Oe OAR I eT Hea 
Deri can crc ee aoe at We Kalvelaceicnccedsnc soe J. Breuscher. 
Scherevillav wets. ie Ae cee tend cae ceca Mee ee aye 
Shieh Wola eas ks BiG an eccrine eet are Ls SRE ERA oir chen ee 
Map OnLomeerr ee El arin act ee mic 5. haat Al a OX OY c..cet st ema Frank Lennick. 
Kingsbury (Cheese) .......... He Honea ieee oe ccs teas J. A. Ensign. 
OTM UL Sees estes score acer Das Wakeman 22s. sae D. K. Wakeman. 
Whestvillovectr cya ctsaretts arte riat Herman Kresel........... Herman Kresel. 
Miarionisecaacee Cnimbenlandaschecs eee OS BET e bak eset ca tieima 
Marshall...... IBEGMMONI a: .e ee eee tet ose OREYASCHLOSSOLEs..as sacs C. E. Holderman. 
Divo uhh) cee tencse os welt, Sam Schlosser............ C. F. Hostetter. 
Miami® 225..5- Amboy (Cheese)............-- GaViesVours.cevticsneee se ..Frank Arnold. 
Deadsvillews-sste score ee SA RODINS} assacles tee seat. C. Wildman. 
INables S225. PSTN ao eae ap oer oe ae ane AN el VT ero mont bose D. D. Denison. 
Porteriance se: HG DROTN Ee Reh cn: suse IBMRNiTcltol simcmcewices ces B. F. Nichols. 


Vial PATAIGOF esse seias octets. ti tae RAISES cece dsiee rete pus oie Chas. Morrow. 


County. 


Randolph ... 


Rushl ese a. 
Tippecanoe ..: 
Spencer ....... 


IVETE Oi acte seeleissn 


Whitley ..... 


County. 


Delaware ... 


Marion .. 


Lagrange.... 
Porter cas. 


Tippecanoe.. 


Whitley... 


Wabash ..... 


PATA CLUC! we serie cents 
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Postoffice. Manager or Secretary. Butter or Cheese Maker. 
Blooming porusesans:cecteeene Mrs. D. W. Knight ....... A. Knight. 
MOOG fo acaacict cota a edie eer place icletoteiepeersnae eisioerrectsreiesisie 
Winchestorinace.a ccc. MvrereUGkett.. sseiee cos ce W. A. Croppel. 
Carthagetonn.csc ences cee 12 IB OGISUTN6) Oeee Reem cot ace Chas. Jenkins. 
uatayette ste: ssccucancesce ees Purdue Univ. Creamery..H. N. Slater. 
Ghrisneysicntc dace doecserssost Bye Maier. 4): arenes eee Chas. Atkinson. 
OVO. posteateratasee a eta slo at oronviateicn Mersineteve vale alors) eeiouclon es ateOete icicles oe 
Win0nars «.ce ter cee ce eee HdsiWerkerte.+. seers Ed. Merkert. 
Hremontis. votes nee eee AT 50 th HAE eos enorensunescoe G. Stroh. 
Hamiltonvscctmeccostcn cee. a Siweetrrncemon.csseei se: B.C. Raymond. 
Orlandten gs soe eee BG. Salisburyes-<- sce John Staublie. 
AS bhyMilse pea naetocos ssombaaeua Wiss» Hastings:.-a--\csee W.S. Hastings. 
Carlishes iscns csescicae een sated DN Howard's.ce-0 aetemecee C. W. Lisman. 
HMarmersburg: sect se eee oe Wies-ebaldridge sss. seen H. E. Bennett. 
sAutber bys, ftesectscnatieecis ans lane "C. Burnsid eusc cece wee J.W. Burgogue. 
J AETRITIC: CLOG Reese cat eceess cet en Pnecee ree ee eee Perry L. Johnson. 
.-North Manchester............ Silas Holloway ...........- A.V. Holloway. 
.. Cambridge City (Cheese)..... Geo. W. Drischel ......... Geo. Usher. 
Centervilleicc ace caer eaten ACB sOCkrid ces -pate ces John W. Rohe. 
HountainiCity=ssseemeee ves: A. L. Lockridge...........Peter Cutler. 
Ha gverstowimescenessmccnete ne IRSA Schatterss.seccscece O. C. Werking. 
Webster coat cee one Avilae WOCKTIGZ OR cnet L. B. Harris. 
WAI TVaimisbune secs cee sites else es MO CRTIOL On seseirtcteisicts 
UChurubuseGi-cacmcsic cao nec t esee ene oe eno E. E. Renberger. 


ICE CREAM AND MILK. 


Postoffice. Dealers— Firm Name. Pres. or Mor. 
Ki VViaym Ovenecckiacece Mondamin Meadows Creamery..T. E. Ellison. 
ralph emaec ne onoe nse Delphi Ice Cream Co............. D.N. Dane. 
ae rhea danceareieoneee Brooks Creamery Co ............. Geo. W. Brooks. 
Mowlerids Coss: seco nceecenn nas 
Connersville......... Connersville Ice Plant........... 
a New -Allbaniyc.: nescoa Wm.J.and Geo. Goodbub....... 
POMETVGATIaeessercael ae Indiana Condensed Milk Co..... 
se LO TANADOLIB ss <2 cece American Condensed Milk Co... 
We He Ballardecaee cde ase sence 
Ras urns sc ereecicecls sore ee 
Indianapolis Creamery Co....... D. W. Jackson. 
JOSSUD de ANCE eee scerhiclssein ee 
JT sPollivesicne< secco eet neers Sam O. Dungen. 
; Putnam Creamery-Co............. A. L. Lockridge. 
.-Wolcottville.......... He Raylor so ieee co tase ater 
EVO LAT ALBOlraceetseseier J -MOSECY sccreteceroeese acini? 
AORZOOUL ST rteckeen eee WsiDe Wilson) joe sovetacce tas serene W.D. Wilson. 
PDOUtn Bendis. seers Layton Sanitary Milk Co........ 


.Chamberlain & Son..............- John Chamberlain. 
Kaienly a Ce: bac -iccnideman acceiesee oa ACOs ATE TIL. 


.-Columbia City........ Columbia City Creamery Co...... F.L. Meyers. 


YAN 55 Coe Livin SUNN oy arares stoxete elvis otiistetenejenelel 
Amos) Gripe:i.< ach. sean khmer eae 


SUES ospciosne bec 
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ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE INDIANA STATE DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION. 


(As amended December 7, 1899.) 


Article 1. The name of this Association shall be “The Indiana State 
Dairy Association.” 

Art. 2. The officers of this Association shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, con- 
sisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary-Treasurer and two oth- 
ers elected by the Association. The Secretary is authorized, whenever 
necessary, to employ an assistant secretary of his own appointment, to 
assist at the annual meeting, who shall be paid for his services as the 
Executive Committee may decide. A committee of two, to audit the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer’s accounts, shall be appointed by the President at each 
annual meeting. 

Art. 3. The officers shall be elected to serve one year, or until their 
successors have been elected. 

Art. 4. The regular annual meetings shall occur at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Executive Committee, or by majority 
vote of the Association at the annual meeting. 

Art. 5. Any person can become a member of this Association for one 
year by the payment of a fee of one dollar. Upon the payment of ten 
dollars, a person may become a life member. Honorary members not to 
exceed five may be elected, but said election is not to hold for over two 
years, excepting by re-election. 

Art. 6. The President shall have power to call a special meeting at 
such time as in his judgment the interests of the Association demand. 

Art. 7. The Executive Committee shall have power to transact all 
unfinished business. 

Art. 8. The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all the funds belong- 
ing to the Association, and pay out the same on the order of the Presi- 
dent. The Treasurer shall also furnish sufficient bond, as determined by 
the Executive Committee, to guarantee all moneys owned by the Associ- 
ation, handled by him, the said bond to be deposited in such national bank 
as may be designated by the Executive Committee. 

Art. 9. The officers of this Association shall perform such duties as 
usually devolve upon officers of similar organizations. 

Art. 10. The President and Secretary shall each be allowed out of 
the general fund an amount equivalent to their actual expenses while 
attending Association meetings. When the Association receives State aid 
the Treasurer is authorized to meet the expenses of the Executive Com- 
mittee in all cases of called meetings where executive business is trans- 
acted. 

Art. 11. These articles may be amended by a majority vote of the 
members of the Association present. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, PURDUE?“ UNIVERSIT Y; LAPAYE RCE, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


January 21, 1903. 
President C. S. Plumb having left the State for permanent residence, 
Vice-President J. M. Knox became President, and called the meeting to 
order. 


The President: Ladies and Gentlemen—We will now open the Thir- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Indiana State Dairy Association. 


Invocation by Rey. WKindig. 
Musie by Purdue University Mandolin Club. 


The President: In the absence of President Stone, we will introduce 
Prof. Goss, who will extend greeting. 


Prof. Goss: Mr. President, Members of the Indiana State Dairy Asso- 
ciation, Ladies and Gentlemen—As the President was leaving town yes- 
terday, he called me up by telephone and said that he would be unable 
to keep his engagement here, and asked if I would not come over and 
bid you welcome. It is a habit at Purdue for everyone to do as the Pres- 
ident says, and consequently I am here by his direction, and bid you a 
most hearty welcome. I do this for the President in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the faculty and students of Purdue, because we are all very glad 
to have this State Dairy Association meet at Purdue. 

I don’t think it is necessary for me to call attention to the pride which 
all people interested in the growth of the dairy interests in this State have 
in the progress of this Association, neither do I think it necessary for me 
to tell you how close is the connection between this Association and this 
institution at which you meet for the first time today; but I may express 
the hope that the reception which we are able to extend to you on the 
occasion of this meeting will be such as to make you desire, at least, to 
come for another meeting. 

You see as you look about you something of Purdue in relation to 
agricultural work. I hope you will see much that will please you; how- 
ever that may be, I am certain if you come a year from this time you 
will see more that will please you, because the progress of Purdue in its 
agricultural work has been rapid and steady, and it must be so in future 
years. It is perhaps not too much to say that it has not been long—fifteen 
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or eighteen years perhaps—since the equipment of the whole institution 
was far less than the equipment and promise of equipment which you see 
in this one building, so if it is true that in a few years a single depart- 
ment can gain so materially, then how great it may be when Purdue gets 
what it considers its natural growth in the future. 

I hope as you have regard for the things which are of professional in- 
terest to you, that you will not neglect entirely these things which will 
certainly be of interest to you. 

On the other side of the street there are laboratories for chemistry, 
for electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, civil engineering, and 
pharmacy; there is a library; there is a fine new building going up, and 
many things of that sort in which you will be interested. I hope as far 
as practicable, those who are attendants at this meeting will take occa- 
sion to inspect and enjoy some of these laboratories. 

Just at the present time I think we are beginning to realize more than 
ever before the very close connection between the engineering work and 
the work of the dairyman and the agriculturist in general. Just think 
what a figure the machine cuts in your daily affairs. Not only in tilling 
the soil, but in cutting feed and turning out your manufactured products. 
The mechanisms with which you deal vary all the way from the rougher 
processes to the most delicate mechanism of the creamery. Now, that is 
significant. It means this: To make great progress in the dairy business, 
we will need to make some progress in the engineering profession, and 
as we look forward to future development I see we are going to draw 
nearer and nearer to the engineering and agricultural professor. I don’t 
know but that it is entirely conceivable before very long that the farmer 
will be like the general manager of a railroad. He will have his work 
so organized that all he will need to do will be to question his heads of 
departments and ascertain how the work is progressing, and things will 
move on with the precision and force that characterizes the movements 
of our railroad business. The farmer will have his superintendent of ma- 
chinery, he may have his engineer in charge of the grounds! and I 
don’t know what all, Mr. President, he may not have, but the possibility 
is very great along that line. In conclusion permit me to say again that 
Purdue is proud to Rave you its guest, and we extend to you a most cor- 
dial and hearty welcome. I thank you, gentlemen. 


The President: Mr. Samuel Schlosser, of Plymouth, will respond. 


The Secretary: I have a letter, Mr. President, that I think ought to 
come before the Association before we hear from Mr. Schlosser, and with 
the consent of the members I will read it: 


Mr. H. B. Van Norman, Secretary-Treasurer State Dairy Association: 


Dear Sir—Upon the occasion of the first meeting of the State Dairy 
Association in Lafayette, and its first official visit to Purdue University, 
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I had anticipated the honor of extending, on behalf of the University, a 
cordial welcome to the Association. It is with great regret, therefore, 
that I find it impossible to take part in the opening of the meeting on 
account of absence from the city. Will you kindly extend to your col- 
leagues my assurances of good wishes for a most successful and enter- 
taining meeting - 

The University, which is at all times interested in all that stands for 
industrial progress, anticipates, not unselfishly, I hope, much good to come 
from this visit of expert dairymen. We are laying the foundation for a 
dairy school at Purdue University, and in this work we realize the need 
not only of practical advice and suggestions from those who fully under- 
stand the needs of the dairy industry of Indiana, but we need also the 
friendly co-operation and interest of everyone connected with the industry. 

It would seem to one not acquainted with all the details of the business 
that there is not only abundant opportunity, but a great need for a large 
development of dairying in this State. The scarcity and high prices of 
dairy products at certain seasons; the inferior quality of much that is 
offered in the market; and the very evident lack of general recognition of 
the importance of dairying in a scheme of diversified agriculture, show 
that there is need to discuss the business of dairying in such meetings as 
this, and to study the scientific principles of dairying in such schools as 
Purdue. We desire to do our part in the enterprise, and in extending an 
invitation to your society to meet here it was with a feeling that we 
might all profit from the gathering. 

You are heartily welcome here, and we desire that your meeting may 
be a successful one, that you may spend the brief time here pleasantly, 
and that you may carry away with you good opinions of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Cordially, W. E. STONE, 

President. 


Samuel Schlosser: I desire to preface my remarks with a few 
facts regarding the importance of the dairy industry. I quote from a 
little pamphlet I received a few days ago from Washington. You will 
pardon me: ‘The aggregate value of the annual dairy products of the 
United States considerably exceeds five hundred million dollars.” In 
accordance with some estimates it is placed at six hundred million dol- 
lars. Taken at an average between these estimates the value is greater 
than the yearly hay crop. We can hardly realize that the value of the 
dairy products is greater than the yearly hay crop, not only that, but 
greater than the crops of wheat and oats combined, and much greater 
than the crops of cotton, tobacco and rice. Only one crop exceeds the an- 
nual value of the dairy products, and that is corn. One thing the dairy- 
man needs, and especially the dairyman of Indiana, is encouragement. 
I get a great deal of encouragement from these figures and these statis- 
tics, and I bring them before you at the opening of this meeting, so that 
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we may realize that we are not the least part of the great agricultural 
interests of the country. We are at the top. I do not believe the Indiana 
dairymen realize this, and for that reason I want you to realize at this 
very moment at the opening of this meeting that we are representing a 
great branch of the agricultural interests of the United States. 

I am going to give you a few other figures in connection with the 
dairy interest of Indiana as compared with some of our neighboring States. 
We find out by the census of 1900 that Iowa produced in that year 147,- 
000,000 pounds of butter; Wisconsin 115,000,000 pounds; Minnesota 82,- 
000,000 pounds, and Indiana produced 54,000,000 in round numbers. While 
we are not leading in butter production, yet Indiana produces a consider- 
able amount of butter. Out of the 147,000,000 pounds produced in Iowa, 
85,000,000 were produced in creameries; out of the 115,000,000 pounds 
produced in Wisconsin, 71,000,000 were produced in creameries; out of 
the 82,000,000 pounds produced in Minnesota, 41,000,000 were produced in 
creameries, and out of the 54,000,000 pounds produced in Indiana but 
3,900,000 were produced in creameries. What is the difference? The 
first three States that I named produced nearly one-half of their butter 
in creameries. This alone is a very significant fact. It brings to me the 
fact that Indiana is not making the progress in the dairy line that it 
should. I do not want to discourage you at the opening of this meeting, 
but I want to bring this fact before you. The object of bringing this 
meeting to Lafayette this year was to get in closer touch with the edu- 
eational side of the business. We have a magnificent building. This 
building belongs to the farmers of Indiana, and, as a part of the farming 
industry, we claim a share of it, and we feel grateful to the President 
of the University and the people that have this institution in charge that 
they gave us as much space in this building as they did, that they are 
showing an interest in the dairy business, and that they are willing to 
assist the dairymen of the State to develop the business; and in behalf of 
the Association, I can say we are glad to come to Lafayette this year. 
We appreciate this opportunity of coming and seeing what is being done 
here for the interest of the agriculturists of this State, and I am sure that 
we will enjoy ourselves while we are here. I am sure we will be inter- 
ested and go home with new aspirations and new ambitions, and we also 
may be of some assistance to the people that have this work in charge 
here, that we may encourage them in their gvork. I believe sometimes 
that people who are doing educational work become discouraged, and the 
young men and instructors need our encouragement, and we hope to en- 
courage them. I thank you. 


The President: We ought to be thankful for these talks; they are en- 


couraging. Now, we will listen to the Secretary and Treasurer’s report 
(See page — for Treasurer’s report.) 


35—Board of A. 
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The President: I will appoint Mr. Samuel B. Wood, Chairman, and 
Mr. -Burnside and Mr. Shugart as members of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. i 

We have for our next paper, ““‘Why I Keep Cows and a Silo on a Fruit 
Farm,” by Joe A. Burton. 


The Secretary: Nothing shows more the uncertainty of life than 
getting up a program for a meeting in adyance. The first man on the 
program is unable to be present, but he has sent his paper. 


WHY I OPERATE A DAIRY AND A SILO ON A FRUIT FARM. 


JOE A. BURTON, ORLEANS. 


My farm contains 240 acres. Apple growing is my hobby, but only 
about one-ninth of my farm is in orchard, a little more than 100 acres is 
in bluegrass, the rest devoted to grain and clover. Now, how to realize 
the most out of these crops with the labor and attention we care to give, 
has determined our pursuits. Hog feeding is, and long has been, an im- 
portant part of our operations. It pays us better than any other branch 
of stock raising. It is a valuable adjunct to apple growing. The suc- 
cessful orchard in our locality is on poor land made rich. The orchard is 
the hog lot. ‘The hog lot, as we operate it, is a rich place, made so by 
concentrated feed given the hogs. Grass, alone, is not a successful hog 
feed. They need a richer food. This we get in part out of our corn crop. 
But ours is not a corn region, hence it is important to make concentrated 
hog feed out of bluegrass and cornstalks. This we do through the agency 
of our Jerseys. By this process we get a yaluable by-product in the form 
of cream. We realize about as much for this as we do for the main 
product, the skimmed milk. I don’t mean to advance the idea that the 
analytical constituents of the skimmed milk are worth as much for feed 
as the cream is to sell, but its action on the habits and life of the hog is 
such that the final income is greater. With a milk ration our hogs do 
well any time of year. It so shortens the fattening period that we realize 
on the investment several times in a year. Grass, apples, milk and corn 
make short and cheap work of the hog feeding. By the help of the dairy 
we can fatten hogs on bluegrass and cornstalks. We do not operate our 
dairy on the high pressure method. We correspond about to the man who 
produces a 1,000 pound steer at two years old. We get about $35 a year 
per cow for cream. Rarely buy any feed save corn for hogs. Whether 
we are operating our dairy by best methods is not the question. We were 
asked to tell why we operate a dairy on a fruit farm. We are not dairy- 
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ing through sentiment, but believe our profits in dairying and hog feeding 
are three times as much as they weuld be in beef raising and hog feeding. 
For ten years we have milked from ten to twenty-five cows and fattened 
about 300 hogs a year. The heifer calves are quite an item with us. 
It is generally conceded that the beef calf is much more profitable than 
the dairy calf. Our bull calves are worth nothing comparatively. Heifers 
bring us $25 to $50, at two years old, and cost much less in feed than 
the beef calf. The above are our reasons for keeping dairy cows on our 
farm, 

We operate a silo because it is geod common sense to do so. It permits 
_us to store our corn and cornstalks while the weather is good and days 
long. It takes the cornstalks from the ground in time to sow wheat. It 
stores our feed in the least possible space and most convenient form of 
feed. It saves husking, shelling and grinding. It don’t matter whether 
it goes into the silo wet or dry, while it does matter much in what con- 
dition fodder is worked. I have had this season a shredder sitting at 
my barn for a whole month, the weather permitting us to shred only one- 
half day. Silage bears nearly the same relation to fodder that grass does 
to hay. Hay has about the same amount of ingredients in the dry matter 
it contains as grass. But everyone knows that we can not fatten stock 
on hay, while we can on grass. It is a succulent feed and keeps stomach 
and bowels in a healthy condition. The opinion of the cow in regard to a 
good feed is worth something. In the winter of 1900 and 1901 we had 
silage and cowpea hay for our cows. When allowed all the silage they 
could eat they would not eat the pea hay. Our dry cattle, that did not 
have silage but all the fodder they wanted, were ravenous for the pea hay. 
If silage was no better feed than fodder it would still pay to make it. 
We find it costs about one-half as much to make an acre of corn into silage 
as into shredded fodder. Let us repeat: ‘“‘We operate a silo because it is 
good common sense to do so.” 


The Secretary: I would like to ask if there are any persons here using 
skimmed milk for hog feeding? 


The President: Mr. Hadley can answer that question. 
Mr. Hadley: I am. 
The Secretary: What proportions do you use? 


Mr. Hadley: I don’t go according to any specific method. I put ina 
little shorts, and feed some to different bunches of hogs I have around. I 
have hogs that I get fancy prices for, and sometimes I think I get as 
much out of my skimmed milk as I do for the cream. 


The Secretary: Do you find the shorts mix better with the skim milk 
than corn meal? 
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Mr. Hadley: I never tried corn meal with it; but I think I would like 
the shorts best, though. 


The President: Mr. Gurler, do you feed some, too? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, sir. We feed our skim milk exclusively to our hogs, 
excepting what goes to the calves. I keep no calves that are not first- 
class. We have a good deal of milk, and we only keep hogs enough to con- 
sume our milk with very little corn or anything else. It was a question 
of economy that prompted us to do so, and the result was very excellent, 
and we have pursued it; and for breeding purposes, I have been feeding 
_ hothing but skim milk. We take a sow and put her in a pen some little 
time before she litters, and keep her there until the pigs are ready to 
wean. We do not keep more hogs than enough to consume the milk. 
When the pigs are weaned, we take the mother away and feed them 
nothing but milk until they are six or seven months old. Then they go 
to the stock yards, or go to some person for breeding purposes. They 
usually run from about 175 to 200 pounds in weight, and we always get 
top prices for\them when we take them to the stockyards. We have sold 
a good many of them for breeding purposes. I think from what I have 
seen in the papers recently that it is coming to the point where skim milk 
furnishes nearly all the necessary ingredients for growing pigs. It has 
been the experience with us, at least. It is only when we want to finish 
them for our own use or have an abundance of corn that we feed them 
any corn at all. In other words, the feeding of skim milk, feeding it im- 
mediately from the separator in abundance, about as much as they want, 
we find is profitable when judged by the money we get from the sale of 
the hogs. We know about the amount of hogs we sell, we know how many 
pounds of milk we get in a year, and we know about what we have fed 
our hogs, We think it is about the most profitable thing we do. 


Mr. Gurler: Did.you ever make any estimate of the value of this 
skim milk, the cash value? 


Mr. Woods: We are not feeding any at the present time, but we did 
at one time feed a great deal of skim milk. We always thought it paid 
better to have more pigs and not feed exclusively skim milk, but feed corn 
with it. With the present price of corn and pork, it would be more profit- 
able buying the corn at those figures and mix and feed it. I find that 
pigs will do better on skim milk and corn than they will on corn alone or 
skim milk alone. 


The Secretary: What feed balances up the skim milk best? 
Mr. Woods: Corn. 


The Secretary: Why? 
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Mr. Woods: Because it makes it balance. 


Mr. ————: It is a question in my mind which pays the best, the 
butter or the skim milk. Me and my wife are partners together on that 
line, and I make up my mind I get the most money, from the fact that I 
get the skim milk and feed it to the hogs and the hogs bring in the most 
returns. My friend has said 20 cents. That is a very low estimate. I 
am sure that mine is worth 33% cents a hundred. 


The President: I would like to ask the gentleman what proportion of 
corn he feeds with his skim milk? 


Mr. —. I feed a great deal of corn. I use the skim milk not for 
a balanced ration; but I feed the greater quantity to the smaller pigs and 
greater quantity of corn to the larger pigs. I would say that the ration 
would be about one-third. 


Mr. Gurler: I have reached this conclusion that the skim milk is worth 
half as much per hundred pounds as corn is worth per bushel. I agree 
with this gentleman over here that it is better to feed more corn with 
the milk. He would have got more money if he had fed more corn. 


The President: If corn was worth 40 cents a bushel, you value milk 
at 20? 


Mr. Gurler: lf corn is worth 60 cents a bushel and skim milk is 30 
cents, that is a low estimate. 


Mr. Woods: He does not consider for the young pigs that a hundred 
pounds of skim milk was worth as much as two bushels of corn. 


Mr. Gurler: It is worth more than that; it is worth that for the actual 
weight it will produce, and you can’t start pigs off without skim milk. 


Mr. Woods: I understand a hundred pounds was worth half as much. 


Mr. Gurler: I did put it that way; for young pigs I think you are 
right, because there is nothing that will take the place for young pigs 
soon after weaned. And then there is another point. My experience is 
that a pig at fifty pounds will make a greater increase from skim milk 
and corn than it will from skim milk or corn, either, alone. 


Mr. Burnside: I don’t believe that the farmers place a high enough 
value on skim milk for feeding hogs, and for this reason in the corn belt 
we all feed too much corn, and in feeding a bunch of hogs we all know 
when we have plenty of skim milk that these same hogs will get along 
better from the beginning, they will gain more pounds, their hair is better 
and they are in better condition. It is not only the good feed of value 
in the feeding of skim milk, but it acts as a condition powder for those 
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hogs. In other words, it enables them to make more growth, a good deal, 
than they would without the skim milk. I had a bunch of hogs last 
season, and I believe I can prove it if you will pin me down to it, that 
that skim milk that I fed that bunch of hogs realized me 50 cents a 
hundred. Of course, I got $7.85 for the hogs, but that is the price I think 
the skim milk realized me. 


Mr. Gurler: I don’t doubt it. 


Mr. Burnside: And when a farmer feeds skim milk in connection with 
corn, and feeds it judiciously, and don’t feed too much of it (I believe the 
ration ought to be four to one; that is, four times as much corn as skim 
milk), I believe you will realize greater results from it than you will to 
feed more skim milk. 


Mr. Follette: I am not a pig man, but my brother is quite a man to 
raise hogs. He bought the milk from the creamery at a cent a gallon, 
and he seems to have good success in raising pigs on the buttermilk and 
shorts, and he has fifty-two head now that weigh from 100 to 125, and he 
is feeding them entirely on buttermilk and corn, and I believe buttermilk 
is far cheaper than skim milk at a cent a gallon. 


The Secretary: What is your proportion of shorts and corn? 


Mr. Follette: He generally feeds these 52 head about 50 baskets of 
corn and enough sherts not to thicken it too thick. 


Mr. Gurler: I am a crank on this milk question, and you will find it 
out. Now, I understand the young man to say that buttermilk was 
cheaper than skim milk. 


Mr. Follette: That we get more nourishment from buttermilk than 
skim milk. 

Mr. Gurler: I don’t believe you did if you did the proper churning. 

Mr. Follette: I don’t know about that. 


Mr. Gurler: I don’t think there is any difference in the value of but- 
termilk and skim milk. 


The Secretary: I think Henry gives it as of about equal value. 


Mr. Gurler: I want to tell you a little of my experience 35 years ago. 
I would get my pigs up to about 300 pounds, and then I would finish them 
off with corn for nearly four months. Well, I would have a nice bunch of 
pigs, but when I would begin to move them to get them to market, they 
would break down. Their bones would break in the thighs. I was in the 
summer dairy then, and then I changed to a winter dairy, and I had some 
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milk all fall. I began to study this question, and I used to feed some 
shoats with the milk and some corn, and when these pigs got at the 
same age, there would not be very much difference in weight and size, 
but they would stand on their feet so well, and I have had men come 
there and look at my pigs and they would declare they were not pigs 
at all; they would declare they were old hogs. 


The Secretary: What made them stand up? 


Mr. Gurler: They had had a balanced ration; they had the elements 
in their food to make them strong on their feet. 

Mr. Drischel: Mr. Gurler has talked on the subject of milk; now I 
would like to get on the question of whey. You run twenty-five to thirty- 
five pigs for eight or ten months, and you will feed all that they can 
drink, and you will probably give them a basket of corn in the morning 
and probably one in the evening, and they are anxious for this whey, 
especially in the fail and winter time. This is sweet whey up to that time. 
When they get 140 or 150 pounds they won’t drink so much whey, and 
then we give them about six baskets of corn per day, that is the propor- 
tion, and still give them all the whey they possibly can drink, and that 
Same ratio of corn after that, and we think that the average we get is 
about one-third whey and two-thirds corn in the price. 


The President: Is there anything further on this subject? I will say 
this has been a very interesting subject, and I think there has been some 
points brought out that will be profitable. We will now have Mr. Gurlet 
tell us something about the silo. 


THE SILO—ITS CONSTRUCTION AND VALUE. 
H. B. GURLER, DEKALB, ILLINOIS. 


Tnis word “silo” is a stumbling block, to begin with. Silo and silage— 
I can remember how I stumbled very much when I first read it. If, in 
place of that, we had used the term “a feed can” and ‘‘canned feed,” we 
would simplify the matter for the farmers. That is what it amounts to. 
A silo is a place where we put up canned feed for our stock, and silage 
is canned feed. 


Mr. Helmer: Tell us what ensilage is. 


Mr. Gurler: Ensilage is silage. We have dropped off a part of it. 
There is no lady that has not put up fruit, and she would have given us a 
whole lot of ideas if we had started in in that way. There.is no question 
about that. 
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Now, I want to say, I consider sound silage us much superior to dry 
feed as canned fruit is to dry fruit. I made that statement at one time 
in the presence of Dean Davenport, of our University of Illinois, and at 
the close of the session he said: “Mr. Gurler, that was a fair assertion,” 
and now I want to impress this on you. The superiority of green food 
put into a silo, so that it comes out in a sound condition, over the food 
that you dry in the shock in the field and keep it in as perfect condition 
as possible, is very great, and when you get the condition we had last 
fall, with all the rain we had, the shock corn up in our country would not 
bring a fair price, and I think I am safe in saying that it is damaged 
fully 50 per cent., the corn that was cut. 

In our early experience, I made the mistake of cutting our corn too 
early, before the nutritious parts of the corn had developed. The corn is 
in that condition that the animals would fill themselves with it and bellow 
with hunger. It was 90 per cent. water, or more; I don’t know but 95 
per cent., and from that we have gone to the other extreme. I think there 
are many putting up their silage who are letting it mature too far to the 
point that the animal does not digest nearly all of it. I know that has 
‘been my own experience. I went from one extreme pretty well to the 
other. I now put my corn in the silo so that I find that the cows digest 
all the corn, and that is in the roasting ear stage. That is the best con- 
dition, I am satisfied, to get the best results. I can not rely entirely upon 
the chemist’s finding. They find the actual proportion, but they do not 
always agree with the animal. Nothing to their discredit, at all. When 
my silage would be gone and I would have to change onto the first cut corn 
from the field, and I would be forced to make this change before it was 
yeady for silage, I always have suffered in the flow of milk. That has 
been a surprise to me. I thought I would get an increase in the flow of 
milk, but every year I just meet that same condition; and I am not alone in 
that. Now, I remember distinctly one farmer that puts up a large amount 
of silage in McLean County, that has told me repeatedly of having the 
same experience. The question comes up, why should that be so? I sim- 
ply have a theory for it. The silage goes through a process similar to the 
first stages of digestion. I will never forget talking with one of the best 
physicians in my town. He was a personal friend of mine, and I used to 
discuss these matters with him and get a good many ideas from him. I 
was describing to him the different processes and conditions this food 
went through, and when I got through he says, ‘‘Gurler, that is simply 
the first stages of digestion.” It may be there is something comes from 
the change of food when you make that change. Sometimes one food 
may be just as good as the other after they become accustomed to it, 
but I find that even if I put them back on the silage it will take several 
days to bring them up, but if I keep them on that food (green corn), then 
they do not come back like when they were on the cured silage. A few 
days ago I was in Chicago, and there had been a meeting—there were 
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several men that were superintendents of different departments in Bor- 
den’s great enterprise up there. One of these gentlemen says, ‘‘Gurler, is 
there any reason that the Borden people should refuse to take the milk 
from the dairies that feed silage?’ And I says, ‘Yes, there is a reason, 
but it is not the fault of the system, but it is the fault of the men.” 
Silage is a moist feed, and if it is exposed for a few days it will spoil in 
the average weather, and if a person is not systematic in going over the 
surface of the silo every day it will spoil before it is fed. You must not 
have the silo too large. Don’t forget that point. You must uncover this 
surface systematically. You must keep down the decay. The average 
farmer won’t take the proper care along that line. He will allow this 
surface to be exposed so long that it will decay and his cows will be 
sick. Several years ago I used to have an argument every time I would 
meet a prominent member of one of the milk stations in the city, and he 
would commence an argument with me about silage and try to ridicule 
me for feeding silage. I told him one time, “I will wager you two to one 
that you can’t tell the milk from a silo-fed herd unless that it is sweeter 
milk of the two,’ and he has never mentioned it to me since. Some of 
you know about the work that was done at Champaign with silage and 
clover hay. They had a farm there that they were retailing milk from for 
the college, and they divided off the cows, one part they were feeding clov- 
er hay, which we consider the most superior as a dry feeder, and the other 
on corn silage, and they put this milk out to their customers, they not 
knowing which was which. Their customers were among the faculty, 
largely, and there was a large majority of those customers that selected 
the milk of the silo as the best milk of the two. When they get up and 
argue against silage as a food, they don’t know what they are talking 
about; and I just come back and say, as I said when I started out, that 
silage is as much superior to dry feed as canned fruit is to dry fruit. 
There are not very many of us that would like to have the mistress of the 
house put us back on dried apples and peaches. We would get sour. Just 
the same with the cows and silage. c 

Now, Mr. President, what do you say about their asking questions as 
I go along? 


A Voice: Mr. Gurler, what experience have you had with sorghum 
Silage? 


Mr. Gurler: I never had any. 


.Mr. Burnside: Do you use any special brand of corn? 


Mr. Gurler: My corn, the majority of it, I plant is ordinary field 
corn. But now I plant an Harly Dent corn first and then I plant some of 
the medium, and then I plant some of the Virginia. You see I put up 
2,000 tons, and I can’t do it in a minute. I have a good straight two 
months’ work. 
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Mr. Burnside: All white corn? 


Mr. Gurler: No, we grow over in Illinois mostly the yellow. I put 
sweet corn in the silo last fall for the first time, but I haven’t fed it yet, 
and can’t tell you anything about it. There would be more sugar. 


Mr. Burnside: Do you plant corn that grows tall? 


Mr. Gurler: I have some of that; I have some over fourteen feet high. 
I have corn, this B. and W. corn, which is sixteen feet high. 


Mr. Burnside: Don’t you think it advisable to grow that? 


Mr. Gurler: I am answering that. Now, maybe I will go over the 
point here. The most desirable silage I ever had was this Yankee corn, 
and I grew that several years ago on a piece of low ground I had ready 
to plant about the middle of May. My land was tiled, but I found that 
it was not tiled sufficient, and I could not plant it, and when I did I had 
to replant it. I got it planted about the last of June or the first of July. 
I knew it would not do to plant native corn, and I got some Yankee corn, 
which was nice roasting ears when I put it in the silo, and when I reached 
that, the cows came up on their milk, and when I quit using it they went 
down. 


Mr. Burnside: Did you ever try it again? 


Mr. Gurler: No, I never did; I would have had to get a special planter 
to plant the rows closer together. 


Mr. Burnside: The taller your corn the less acres it would take to 
fill your silo? 


Mr. Gurler: I have corn of this Virginia seed that is tall. 


Mr. Follette: What cutter do you use? 


Mr. Gurler: I cut this silage two inches in length. Perhaps I had 
better explain. It is a cutter that was gotten up at Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. It is more like a threshing machine. There is a seven-foot cylin- 
der on which the knives are fastened, and then they cut as they go around, 
and after the kniyes have cut the corn, it goes on and is picked to pieces. 
After the corn goes into the silo you may pick it up and you will have no 
idea what the size of those stalks were. You may have stalks as big as 
your wrist, but here they are picked to pieces, and I have less waste, less 
of the food rejected than any I have ever used. I put a sixteen-horse 
engine back of this cutter. Well, if I told you how quickly we put tons 
through there, you might not believe me, but actually we put a ton through 
there in about two minutes and a half; but the men can’t stand that kind 
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of work, but I can do all I need to, and this machine having no feedrest 
to carry simplifies the thing, and the condition it leaves the feed in, being 
picked to pieces after it is cut. 


The Secretary: Is that machine in the market generally or is that an 
experiment? 


Mr. Gurler: It is made now by the Whipman Agricultural Company, 
of St. Louis. The machine never has been pushed; the public doesn’t 
kuow the merits of that machine. 


Mr. Burnside: Do you use a blower or elevator? 


Mr. Gurler: I use an elevator. Let me say this: do not allow any 
agricultural machinery men to fool you into getting a double chain ele- 
vator. I went to work and got up an elevator of my own, using a single 
chain, and I have used that nearly two years, and we have not had an 
hour’s delay with that elevator. The only delay we had with that last 
fall was when the pin came out that holds the chain links together. 
When a man has twenty men around, and sometimes I have twenty-five 
men, to have a breakdown for two or three hours, runs into money mighty 
fast. 


Mr. Gates: If you had two crops ready for the silo at one time, would 
you use one at a time or use both at a time? 


Mr. Gurler: I mixed them. If there is no advantage any other way, 
it would be an advantage when you come to feed. I put some beans in 
last fall, but I haven’t come to them yet. 


Mr. Young: How about clover silage? 


Mr. Gurler: I can’t answer that question. I have had room for all my 
clover, but I haven’t much faith in clover silage from what I have read of 
it. The different varieties of corn, I think, are not so much different as 
the people think. : 


Mr. Burnside: Do you want your silage well eared? Do you want an 
ear on every stalk? 


Mr. Gurler: If it would be I can produce twice as much feed per acre. 


Mr. Burnside: Well, would you rather have it well eared; have it rich 
in corn? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, I would, to say nothing about what it costs me to 
grow it. That is the point you wanted? 


Mr. Burnside: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Burnside: Now, what do you feed in connection with silage? I 
don’t mean your concentrated feed; what I mean, do you try to feed more 
dry fodder with your silage? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, sir: I have fed this winter some fodder, and then I 
fed some old hay. 


Mr. Helmer: What does it cost you per ton for plowing, planting and 
putting the silage in the silo? 


Mr. Gurler: Well, sir, for several years I don’t know, for I have made 
my boys do that. I have grown the corn and put it in the silo for just a 
trifle under a dollar a ton, and I figured into that the interest on the land 
and the labor. Some men can do it for less than that. 


Dr. Woolen: What is it worth a ton? 


Mr. Gurler: Now, you haye got me; that depends on what other people 
consider it worth. 


Mr. Wood: Mr. Davis bought his at wholesale the other day and paid 
$3.50 a ton for it. 


Mr. Gurler: He must be a lover of silage; that is a pretty good point 
in favor of it. ; 


Mr. Schlosser: What do you consider a fair price? 


- 


Mr. Gurler: One-third the price of hay. Now, that is theoretical, but 
I mean that and I think that is putting a low estimate on it. 


Mr. Schlosser: What kind of hay? 
Mr. Gurler: Take a mixed hay. 


Mr. Burnsides: Is it your experience that silage is the cheapest feed 
that you ever fed? 


Mr. Gurler: If I had to give up the silo I should be compelled to quit 
business. I think now we are milking 200 cows. I have 195 in the stable 
that are producing certified milk; then I have some strippers in another 
stable, I have a lot of dry cows, and I have some forty or fifty heifers I 
am feeding. I have made the claim for years that my two-year-old heifers 
will give me more milk than the average cows. 


Mr. Burnside: I wanted to ask you a moment ago if you wanted to 
feed any meal with your well-eared ensilage? 
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Mr. Gurler: No corn meal, no; balance up your ration with something 
like shorts or gluten meal. There is a feed you get, gluten feed, from the 
whisky distillery, that is good feed. The last I got the last part of the 
summer they had done something to, and it was not good. I wrote them 
and asked them what they had been doing to it, but if they knew they 
would not tell me. The cheapest protein I can get now I get from the 
glucose factory. It is the protein part of the corn. You understand they 
use the starch, and the protein, that proteid, that is a part of the kernel 
they can’t use at all, and that will range about 33 per cent. protein. 


Mr. Burnside: What is that worth? 
Mr. Gurler: It costs me $27.10 at Geneva. 
Mr. Burnside: Did you ever feed any cotton-seed meal? 


Mr. Gurler: I did several years ago. I would prefer a gluten meal. 
The cotton seed is high, but somehow I don’t get much result from it. 
And now, by the way, there is that question of palatability, that is the 
first thing to be thought of in a food. I don’t care how well balanced a . 
food is, if the cows won’t eat it how are you going to get any results? 


Mr. Burnside: If you were feeding a silage and it would make forty 
or fifty bushels of ears to the acre, you wouldn’t feed any corn meal? 


Mr. Gurler: No, sir; | would mix that with shorts or gluten meal. 
Now I am feeding corn meal and gluten meal and making a ration of one 
to five and a half. 


Mr. Burnside: Wouldn’t it pay you better to plant your corn thinner 
and have full-eared silage, if you lived in a corn country? 


Mr. Gurler: I don’t know. 


Mr. Helmer: That is my question. I have been cutting my silage out 
of my field corn; therefore I don’t feed anything else. - 


Mr. Gurler: You don’t have any ground feed? 
Mr. Helmer: No, only occasionally a little bran. 


Mr. Gurler: I make this assertion, if you would feed them some kind 
of a protein food like bran, wheat shorts or gluten meal, your cows will 
do better. : 


Mr. Burnside: I am feeding well-eared silage and cotton-seed meal. 
I have had some people tell me I had better have linseed meal. 


Mr. Gurler: I don’t think you had better. To illustrate that point: 
Once in a while we have gotten out of gluten meal, and every time we did 
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we had to increase the amount of bran or other grain or the cows would 
shrink on the milk right straight away when that gluten meal was 
gone, F 


Mr. Argo: At ten cents a gallon for milk, will it pay us to feed our 
sheaf oats, will it pay us to add bran at that price for milk? 


Mr. Gurler: I think it would. You are not getting a balanced ration 
there. The oats are a balanced feed. By experiments they have found 
that oats are worth ten per cent. more than wheat bran. 


Mr. Argo: I have found that it is impossible to increase the flow of 
milk to justify the present price of bran. 


Mr. Gurler: Your oats are a balanced feed. Wheat and corn are 
away out of balance. 


Mr. Burnside: You say the oats balance the ration? 
Mr. Gurler: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Burnside: At times men sell their oats and buy corn; do you 
mean threshed oats? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, I mean the grain. 


Mr. Burnside: You say feeding silage and feeding sheaf oats. Of 
course, you live in an oat country. You know on the ordinary farm that 
you can raise oats and put them in the barn at a small cost. If you will 
take oats and go to the expense of threshing them, you have an expensive 
feed after they are threshed. Now, if you was advising—I want to ask 
pardon for asking so many questions, but when I start to this Dairy Asso- 
ciation, I come here clear across the State of Indiana to question these 
men we have here, men that are at the head of the dairy business in the 
United States, and I made up my mind I was coming here and pump him 
dry if I could. I am a dairy man and I want to know all he knows, if I 
can get it. ~ 


Mr. Gurler: That is right. 


Mr. Burnside: In the concentrated feed, they charge us the highest 
prices for bran. If we could raise oats and feed them in the sheaf in 
connection with silage, don’t you think we can make our cows do the 
best? 


Mr. Gurler: When you do that, you are short of protein, and I don’t 
think it is possible for you to make a balanced ration out of corn and 
oats. 
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Mr. Connor: I understand you have begun growing alfalfa. I want 
an expression of your judgment on the value of alfalfa to balance with 
silage from an economic point of view. How can you make a balanced 
ration with silage in the point of economy? 


Mr. Gurler: I will try to reach that point through somebody else’s ex- 
perience. I never fed any to amount to anything myself. Last October 
I was up to Mr. Dixon’s, and he showed me over 180 tons of alfalfa that 
Was grown on seventeen acres. He told me by feeding alfalfa hay with 
corn silage he had been able to cut his ground feed bill right in the middle, 
and keep his cows up to the limit. 


Mr. Woods: What was that alfalfa worth a ton? 


Mr. Gurler: It is not in the market. I have twelve acres on the farm 
now, and I am going to put out forty next summer. I am loaded up with 
more enthusiasm now for alfalfa than I have been for any crop on my 
farm. The work that has been done over in Illinois of inoculating the soil 
with bacteria that draws the nitrogen from the atmosphere, and if you 
will write to Champaign and tell them that you want their alfalfa books, 
this will give you an account of the experiments; but it seems that there 
is a special bacteria for the clover. About a year ago now there was a 
representative of our Experiment Station told me he did not believe we 
would make a success of growing alfalfa in Illinois, but now they im- 
ported from Kansas and Nebraska somé soil from the alfalfa fields, and 
he inoculated the field with that breed of bacteria, and they grew eight 
tons and a half to the acre last year down there. 


Mr. Young: Do you feed ground feed with bran and silage? 


Mr. Gurler: Well, you could probably feed enough bran with silage 
to make it a pretty fairly balanced ration, but you could buy your nitrog- 
enous or protein much cheaper than you can bran. 


Mr. Young: Would it be cheaper to sell the wheat and buy the meal? 
Mr. Gurler: Well, that is a new proposition. 
Mr. Wood: What is your opinion of the soy-bean? 


Mr. Gurler: I have grown a few of them for two years, but I don’t 
know very much about thenx I can’t help you along this line. This 
paper that was read here, what was the statement he made about putting 
it in the silo or shredding it? 


The Secretary: He made the statement that he could put the corn in 
the silo cheaper than he could shred it, and called attention to the fact 
that he had a shredder on his farm two months, and had never been 
able to use it but one day on account of the weather, 
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Mr. Gurler: I was going to say that I have figured practically the 
Same thing, and I do believe that I can get it in the silo a little cheaper 
than I can shred it at the barn. After filling my silos this year I had some 
Seventy-five acres of my own to put in the shock. Some of that was 
planted vety late and wasn’t shocked until October. 

Now, I will touch upon the point of the milk. In my first work done 
testing the quality of milk, or rather it was a test of the butter, that was 
over tweiity years ago, I had the milk in niy dairy brought to my creamery 
and it was made into butter by itself and shipped to New York. Silage 
butter was first, and then butter made from dry feed. I numbered the 
tubs, and they did not know which was which, and when we got the re- 
poit they did not see any difference in flavor; what difference there was 
Was ih the quantity. There was a small amount of silage butter in our 
churns and we did not get it worked and salted just right, and when I 
come to realizing wlhiat effect silage might have, I realized I must be cate- 
ful, and all the first winter I did not ship any silage milk to Chicago as 
certified milk. But for several months I had samples of the milk at my 
house and on my table, so that I knew the silage milk and the dry food 
milk, and I had the two butters, and my wife and I had each on the table 
each morniag, and we all passed judgment, and in the majority of the 
cases my wife and daughters picked out the silage butter and milk, and 
finally became convinced. When you use intelligence in the care, and 
making and feeding, you will have a first-class product, and if I wanted 
to make a high-flavored goods, I would insist on silage. Now, they can 
talk as much as they please; I have left myself wide open to be picked up 

_by somebody, but nobody would do it. When I have offered to put up 
money on it they would let me alone. I will tell you, a person’s im- 
agination does a good deal on some things. I remember one time a doctor 
wrote me of the silage flavor to the milk when the cows were out on green 
grass pasture; and so I wrote him back the facts, gentlemen. I tell you, 
a person’s imagination is a terrible thing. 

Speaking of the shredded corn. I had some run in about a month ago 
and it came out soft and got a little tough, and I can’t use that for my 
cows at all, and I am putting that out to my young stock and dry cows 
and mostly in bedding. My foreman called me up and wanted to use my 
shredded corn for bedding, but I told him, “‘No, you can’t.” ; 

Now, we are down to the point of construction. I am going to tell 
you, going away back to 1876 when I built my first barn on my farm. 
I looked up the question of silo at that time, but all I could learn then 
was that they were built of masonry; but in a few years when they began 
to be built of wood, [ built a wooden silo and sheeted it inside with one 
layer of match planks, white pine, that was first-class flooring. And then 
a few years later I built a double wall. I put on surface lumber, then a 
layer of paper, and sheeted matched lumber inside of that. That did very 
well for a few years, but the moisture went through those cracks from 
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the silage before the joints had swelled tight enough to prevent it, and it 
seven years decay had gone so far that I had to line that up with the 
paper inside. At the end of ten years I had to throw the whole thing out 
as worthless. I ought te have done it two years before I did. I lost 
enough silage to pay for it. 


Mr. Drischel: Was that a square or round silo? 


Mr. Gurler: It was a square; it did not make much difference. If I 
was going to build a wooden silo, I would not put a double wall inside. 
If you are going to build a silo, wooden silo, I mean, build a single wall 
and put good lumber in it. 


Mr. Burnside: Do you remember the silos built by Prof. King, in 
Wisconsin? He had these wooden silos lined with galvanized iron. What 
do you think of that? 


Mr. Gurler: I would expect it to last for a time, but how about the 
expense of it? 


Mr. Burnside: Oh, it is expensive. i 


Mr. Gurler: My idea would be that you could not afford to do it. 
There is one point, I find. If your corn is too ripe, put water on it. Don’t 
be afraid; there is not any danger. Be sure you have enough. If you don’t 
you are in trouble. 

Now, this question of construction. After I had that trouble with my 
silos rotting out, I put my head to work to get something that would not 
rot, and the outcome of it was I built three circular silos twenty feet in 
diameter and thirty-eight feet deep and cemented it inside with portland 
cement the same as you would cement cisterns, and I have used this. 
The first I built I am emptying for the sixth time, and I can’t see but what 
they are just as perfect as they ever were. I had a man go inside a year 
ago and examine all around for small cracks, but I have had none of them, 
except one time when we did not have a top on it and the wind sprung 
it a little, but we took cement and cemented those places perfectly tight, 
and it has been all right ever since. I am confident I am right about that. 
I had made a section of that silo and I breught it along with me, and 
here it is. You could use the’ patent lath if you could spring it. I find I 
have to have a circle twenty-five feet in diameter or we can’t spring it. 
You take half-inch lumber and then make a lath like that, edges beveled. 


The Secretary: What is the width apart of your studding? 


Mr. Gurler: I put them twelve inches; sixteen inches is all right for 
your studding to hold your material together, and then I had a lath made 
dovetailed out of that same material. Some people put on their sheeting 
and run their lath around. I don’t think that is as good, It probably 
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costs a little less, but the cement probably did not reach all that. space 
back of that, and you do not get as solid a wall. You get five-eighths of 
an inch cement where here you have practically an inch of cement, and it 
will stand a harder blow. That is all the advantage I can see in putting 
it on in that way. 


Mr. Burnside: What is the width of these stringers? 


Mr. Gurler: Those are an inch and a half; I would not have them more 
than two inches. 


Mr. Burnside: Do you do any weatherboarding on the outside? 


Mr. Gurler: No, it was new to me, and I wasn’t sure about the re- 
sistance, and I looked it up and found what the pressure was at different 
depths, and I went toa civil engineer and told him to help me out. “Why,” 
he says, “Gurler, if you could be sure of your cement cementing without 
cracking. it would resist that pressure.” And then we went to figuring 
and we found we could get a resistance in wood cheaper than anything 
else. And now for the outside: I built one, and on the outside I put this 
same half-inch lumber. It needs to have a form of siding that will lay 
against your studding. I think if I was to put on weatherboarding now, 
I would get some strong board. If I could get elm strips and then weather- 
board up and down, putting siding on the outside. 


Mr. Argo: You sheet outside round and round? 
Mr. Gurler: Yes, that is where you get your strength. 
Mr. Argo: And the outside with elm, or something, run up and down? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, board up and down. If you were going to board up 
and down, you would need something to nail your up-and-down boards to. 


Dr. Woolen: Why not make a stave silo? 
Mr. Gurler: Now, you are opening up where I want to go. 


Mr. Wells: Do I understand that you put the thin sheet first and then 
the boards on top of that? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, and put your cement on top of that. 

Mr. Wells: How do you paint those? 

Mr. Gurler: They will paint easy. 

Mr. Argo: I understand you to say that was an inch plank? 


Mr. Gurler: No, that is made of two half-inch pieces. 
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Mr. Wells: This piece that you have is two pieces (referring to the 
sample exhibited) ? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes. 


The Secretary: You dress the lumber for them? 


Mr. Gurler: No, I had this dressed. I didn’t tell the man to dress it. 


Mr. Wells: The idea was whether you put on these seven-eighths 
pieces as a whole? 


Mr. Gurler: No, that is two parts; that is all there is to it. Now, in 
regard to the construction of silos, this question of how you shall build 
a silo I have discussed with a lot of the dairy leaders. Professor Glover, 
who is doing work for the Illinois Experiment Station, has had the per- 
sonal oversight of the building of three silos. I was around and helped 
and watched. There was one built of 2x4 put up edgeways. He put up 
one and then put up another and spiked it edgeways and then he put on 
hooks. Well, there was one built near Elgin last year that cost $282 and 
held 130 tons, and then there were two silos built up in that vicinity the 
way my silo was built and cost $299 and held 183 tons. That cost per 
ton was $1.63. Now this silo built as I built mine has a roof on it and is 
sheeted on the outside, and this silo is fast on a concrete foundation and 
it holds 188 tons and it cost $1.63 per ton. He gives the figures on another 
one that cost $260 and holds 200 tons, but it is not sheeted on the outside. 


The Secretary: That one that you say holds 188 tons was built on the 
same plan as yours? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, and all complete and roofed and weatherboarded. 
Now, let me give you a basis on which to figure. This is the way to get 
at the cost of building a silo. It depends on the diameter. Take two silos, 
say one twenty feet in diameter and one forty feet in diameter. It is 
twice as far around the forty, but it will only cost a quarter as much 
more. It is hard to tell what it will cost to build a silo unless you figure 
up the surface of it. I built a silo several years ago and had it weather- 
boarded that cost me 1214 cents a square foot of surface. To illustrate 
that: Say twenty feet in diameter, that would be about sixty-three feet 
around it, and if it was twenty-three feet high that would be 1,260 surface 
feet, and 12% cents per square foot, that would be one-eighth of 1,260, 
which would be practically between $175 and $180. That would give you 
practically the cost of building a silo. If you will figure it about 12% 
cents a surface foot you will have it about right. 


Mr. Wood: Is it well for the silage to have it without a roof? 
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Mr. Gurler: It is better most of the time. This completed silo costing 
$1.63 per ton cost 10144 cents for each foot of surface. If you will get in 
touch with Mr. Glover, at Elgin, he can tell you all about it. If I am 
positive about anything, I am positive if you build a silo you ought to 
cement it inside. 


Mr. Drischel: What do you consider a standard size silo? 


Mr. Gurler: Now, I am glad you brought that out. You must have 
your silo to feed the number of cattle you want to feed, and you generally 
need six surface feet to each animal you wish to feed. I have one silo 
thirty-eight feet in diameter, and when I open that silo up, I plan to feed 
my whole herd out of that. I was making some 1,800 pounds of milk a 
day, and they were having some trouble with their butter, and they called 
my attention to it and I went out to the farm and found out they were 
feeding decayed silage. Six surface feet per animal is a safe working 
plan to work on. If you have a silo twenty feet in diameter, that is prac- 
tically 300 feet, and you can feed fifty cows safely from a silo that is 
twenty feet in diameter. 


Mr. Shugart: In building a silo, can you go below the surface of the 
earth? 


Mr. Gurler: It is all right if you can get drainage. 


Mr. Shugart: What is your experience with the depth of a silo? 


Mr. Gurler: The deeper the better. 


The Secretary: How high is it profitable to try to elevate it above 
thirty feet? 


Mr. Gurler: I have a sixty-foot elevator. 

Mr. Shugart: Did you ever try a blower? 

Mr. Gurler: No, sir; I don’t know anything about it; I never used it. 
Mr. Burnside: How thick do you put your cement? 


Mr. Gurler: On an average of five-eighths of an inch; and that makes 
me think of another thing. Be sure of your cement; don’t put in cheap 
stuff, and be sure that your sand is clean, using two parts of sand and 
one part of the best cement you can buy, and you are all right. 


Dr. Woolen: Is your object in cementing to prevent rotting? 


Mr. Gurler: The object of the cement is to preserve the silage and 
preserve the wood. 
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Dr. Woolen: In building a silo after your pattern, if you were build- 
ing one for summer feed, would you put a roof on? 


Mr. Gurler: No. All the advantage I can see of a roof would be to 
prevent and throw off snow that might fall when you are feeding. I 
don’t think the water is any damage. It is an advantage up to the time 
you come to feed out of it. I have one without a roof that I filled, I think 
this is the fifth time, and I tell you it is a mighty fine thing to have a 
roof, 


Mr. Burnside: Is it connected with your barn? 
Mr. Gurler: No. 


Mr. Burnside: If your silo was connected with your barn, would you 
want a roof on it? 


Mr. Gurler: Well, my silos are shut off from my cow stables. They 
are under the same roof, but they are partitioned off, so that the cows 
get none of the odors from the silos. 


Mr. Burnside: Let me ask you why it is that rye in a silo will taint 
the milk? 


Mr. Gurler: I can’t answer that, but I know there are odors floating 
around. I know one time I was training a class, and one of the students 
detected the odor of the hogpen in the milk, and we ran that down and 
found where the milk came from, and we asked that man where his 
hogpen was, and it was fifty feet away. I mention that to show you how 
carefully we ought to guard these things. 


Mr. Fairfield: I want to ask Mr. Gurler if he has any trouble with 
silage freezing? 


Mr. Gurler: It does freeze sometimes. It won’t damage as long as it is 
frozen, and then when it drops down we mix it up with some other silage, 
and we don’t know the difference, and the cows don’t know the difference. 


Mr. Fairfield: Can you explain about frosted corn? 


Mr. Gurler: If it gets frosted, I will put it in as rapidly as possible. 
If it gets frosted, put on plenty of water. 


The Secretary: How do you put on the water? 


Mr. Gurler: Sprinkle it on at the base of your elevator. I have a hose 
I can run up and put in a half-inch gas pipe and run it along the base of 
the elevator and have a lot of little holes drilled in that so that it will 
spray all the time as it is going up the elevator. 
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Mr. Dowd: In buying feed, would you buy gluten feed or gluter 
meal? 


Mr. Gurler: Glutén feed. It would cost you more per pound of pro- 
tein for the gluten meal. 


Mr. Dowd: What percentage of protein does it contain, if you know? 


Mr. Gurler: Twenty-five per cent. Now, the cheapest protein feed 
was the byproduct from this whisky plant at Peoria. I buy protein there, 
figuring the whole food on the protein at less than 4 cents a pound; about 
3 7-10 cents. 


Mr. Wood: What is that food called, gluten meal? 
Mr. Gurler: No, they have a name for it. 


The Secretary: I move you appoint the committee on resolutions. 


Motion carried. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Wednesday, January 21, 1903, 7:30 p. m. 
The President: The first will be a violin solo, by Miss Ross. 


Solo. Continued applause. 


The President: I guess we would be imposing on the young lady to 
ask her to play further. We certainly ought to be satisfied with as fine 
a piece of music as that. We will go on with our program. 


CREAM RIPENING IN THE FARM DAIRY. 
M. L, FISHER, LAFAYETTE. 


Prof. H. H. Wing, in his book on “Milk and Its Products,” says that 
“by the ripening process is meant all the treatment which the cream re-~ 
ceives from the time it is separated from the milk until it is put into the 
churn.” Assuming this definition as a text, I shall attempt to tell how 
cream is ripened at the University Farm Dairy. This method, however. 
is not peculiar to the University dairy, but is, I think, applicable to any 
farm dairy. 
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After separation, the cream is cooled at once. This is done by setting 
the can containing the warm cream in cold water for a short time. After 
being cooled somewhat, the cream is removed to the refrigerator. Warm 
cream is never mixed with cold cream, as an important thing to be re- 
membered is to have as few changes as possible in the temperature of the 
cream after it is once cooled. It has been found that butter made from 
cream which has had the minimum changes in temperature will ‘stand 
up” better in warm weather than butter made from cream whose tempera- 
ture has suffered several changes. Having cooled the cream, it is kept in 
cans in the cooler until enough is collected for a churning. 

Now comes the ripening process proper. If the cream has kept per- 
fectly sweet (and it should for at least three or four days even in summer 
if proper care has been taken in the way of cleanliness), it is warmed up 
to the desired temperature and set to ripen in a ripening vat. What this 
desired temperature is is open to differences of opinion. I consider be- 
tween 60 to 65 degrees Fahr. to be about right for the summer season. 
I have found that cream ripened at this temperature made butter of a 
better flavor than cream ripened at 80 degrees. It is asserted by some 
writers that there are other bacteria besides the lactic acid forming ones, 
which aid in determining the flavor of butter, and that these bacteria 
flourish best at a comparatively low temperature. The time required 
to ripen cream at this low temperature is from nine to ten hours. After 
the cream has ripened sufficiently it is removed from the ripener and 
placed in cold water to cool for churning. I prefer to set the cream to 
ripen in the evening, allow it to ripen during the night, draw off in the 
morning, cool for at least two hours and then churn. If one desires to 
churn early in the morning the cream may be set to ripen the previous 
morning, removed in the evening and kept in cool water all night, but in 
this case the cream must be removed from the vat before it is fully ripe, 
or else it will. become overripe during the night. 

The ripeness for drawing off is usually determined by the taste and 
odor of the cream. This, however, is not an accurate test, and I prefer 
using the Farrington test. If no alkali test is used, a very slight deposit 
of casein on the bottom of the vat will indicate a proper degree of sour- 
ness. If the alkali test is used an acidity of .7 per cent. is about right 
if the cream is to be churned as soon as cooled; if it is to stand over night 
an acidity of 5% to .6 per cent. is about right. 

As to whether ripening at a low temperature has any effect upon the 
churning qualities of the cream, I will say that so far as my observations 
and records go, ripening at a low temperature seems to have an advantage 
over ripening at a high temperature. In a series of thirty churnings, 
fifteen ripened at a high temperature required an average of 53 minutes 
for forming butter granules, while fifteen ripened at a low temperature 
required 47 minutes. The greatest advantage seems to come from the 
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saving of butter fat in the buttermilk, as 18 churnings ripened at a high 
temperature gave an average of .87 per cent. of butter fat in the butter- 
milk, while the 15 ripened at a low temperature gave an average of .40 per 
cent. of butter fat in the buttermilk. I noticed, also, that the butter 
granules from the cream ripened at a low temperature were firmer and 
washed freer from buttermilk. 

As to starters, I seldom use starters in warm weather, but believe 
they are the proper thing in cold weather. I have used skim-milk starters 
and buttermilk starters, and I prefer the skim-milk starter. Even in the 
summer season with the greatest care in milking and straining there will 
usually be sufficient bacteria in the cream to produce ripeness in a reason- 
able time. 

In brief, then, the process is to cool the cream as soon as separated to 
a temperature of about 48 degrees Fahr. and keep at this temperature until 
ready to ripen, then ripen at between 60 to 65 degrees and cool to tempera- 
ture desired for churning, and churn. 


The President: Who will be the first now to ask a question. We want 
him to tell why such and such is the case. Some of you butter makers get 
after him. 


Mr Slater: I would like to ask the gentleman if he would not change 
the temperature as little as possible, and would like to ask him why he 
cools his cream as soon as he separates it? 


Mr. Fisher: I would not change the temperature any oftener than 
necessary, from the fact that the butter globules will hold their firmness 
longer. Changing the temperature a good many times the granules are apt 
to be broken down, and I think the butter would not hold up so well. As 
for cooling the cream as separated, I think that is the thing to do, as it 
removes the animal heat from the milk and leaves it in a condition so that 
the bacteria in there that are not desired will not get in their work. 


The Secretary: I may say that Mr. Fisher is a senior student in the 
University, and the basis of his work that he has presented here was some 
observations he made this summer during my absence. I asked him to 
give them to you. The question of ripening the cream before it is cool is 
one that is comparatively new. It is only within the last two years it has 
been generally advocated for creamery practice and has not been much 
used in farm butter making. 


Mr. Dowd: We had read to cool the cream down as soon as we could 
after separating, and we tried setting the cream in the snow and stirring 
it, but we cooled it too quick. 


A Voice: Does it make the best butter to have the cream at a high 
temperature, or low? 
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Mr. Dowd: We did not keep it long enough, but I think it would be 
better at a high temperature than low. 


The Secretary: Mr. Slater can answer that. 


Mr. Slater: Some of us butter makers were called on to furnish butter 
for the Paris Exposition; there were six of us. We used nothing but morn- 
ing’s milk for these exhibits. Just separated it at a temperature of about 
65 degrees; we lost some in skimming; but our idea was to get a butter 
that would last for a long period. We put the cream in our vats and 
ripened it at a temperature of 64 degrees, and we had our starters at 64 
degrees. We did the same with our cream and the very low starter. We 
used about 42 cubic centimeters of the alkaline solution, which would 
amount to about 56-100 of one per cent. of acid, and from the fact that we 
took in the milk in the morning we had the butter in the tub at 8 o’clock 
in the afternoon, and that butter was scored in New York city and scored 
94, and scored 96 in three weeks, and so that taught us that cream with 
very little starter and that was ripened quick at a low temperature would 
mature its flavor and hold its flavor. I believe in ripening cream at about 
65 degrees and ripen it as soon as possible and get it in the tub as soon as 
possible. 


Mr. Gates: I would like to ask how to make a skim-milk starter? 


Mr. Fisher: Skim-milk starter is made by taking some of the skim 
from a fresh cow. If you have one that is fresh, use that, and putting it 
into a fruit jar or anything else that will hold as much as you want, stop- 
ping it up tight, have that skim milk about 95 degrees. Set in a room 
where it will not go below 75 or 80 degrees, and keep it at that temperature 
until it becomes well clabbered, like a nice thick jelly, and it is then ready 
for use. ; 


Mr. Hill: Didn’t you say you preferred skim-milk starters to butter- 
milk? 


Mr. Fisher: Yes, sir. 


The Secretary: Why? 


“ 


Mr. Fisher: Simply because buttermilk starters are liable to have a 
flavor you do not want. The buttermilk starter is apt to be more acid and 
will probably gather up some flavor from the room. 


The President: The next paper is, 
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DAIRYING FOR THE FARMER'S DAUGHTER. 


MISS EDITH PARSONS, CLAYTON, STUDENT IN WINTER COURSE PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, CLASS 1900. 


Four years ago I left my country home with my brother to enter the 
winter course at Purdue University. Will it disappoint my professors at 
Purdue to know that I was actuated by no higher motive than the charm 
of getting away from home? Looking back to the farm little did I then 
realize that after returning home I would take up a profession that I had 
before detested, that of working in a dairy. 

Our professor pointed out to us the great field devoid of workers and 
the many possibilities that were in store for any energetic young man or 
woman who would devote their time, or part of it, to the dairy industry. 

We returned home not discouraged with the dairy work, but enthused 
with the idea, that with our parents back of us financially we would build 
up a larger dairy and make it a butter dairy. 3 

Our first and main difficulty has been that of increasing our dairy herd. 
In order to increase the herd more rapidly we bought cows that were said 
to be good cows, and sure enough they were good milk cows, but not at all 
profitable to keep as butter cows, so we were compelled to sell them at a 
great loss, and we finally discovered that people who own good butter cows 
will not sell them. We feel that we are now overcoming this great diffi- 
culty by raising our own cows. 

After you decide to begin dairying the question arises, who shall care 
for the milk and make the butter? Shall it be the farmer and his sons 
who toil in the field all day, or shall it be the tired mother and wife, who 
shall do this work, thinking it one of her many duties, instead of a source 
of pleasure to her? No! In my opinion it should be the farmer’s daughter 
who should come forward and say, “I am young and know that I would 
enjoy taking full charge of the dairy work. How proud I will feel to think 
that Iam making gilt edge butter.” 

Many mothers persist in saying that the work in a dairy is too hard for 
their daughters and would soon become a drudgery to them, but I believe 
mothers of this opinion forget that any work, no matter how hard, if en- 
tered into with the soul and willing hands, ceases to be drudgery and be- 
comes an art. : 

It is a girl’s nature to love admiration, and what is more admired in 
a girl than thoughtfulness, willingness, cleanliness and the rapidity with 
which she works. All of these elements are a necessity to a person work- 
ing in the dairy and can easily be acquired by practice. 

If more girls would work in a dairy or would do some work that would 
give them more exercise in the open air, I am quite sure their health would 
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be improved and the demand for face powders and paints would be largely 
decreased, for we know that Mother Nature is willing to do all she can 
to add to our happiness and to our general appearances. 

Why, then, do so many girls leave the farm and go to the city to engage 
in some shop work or work that requires all of their time during the day 
and often part of the night? 

I fully believe it is because their eyes have not been opened to the true 
wealth of the farm or the many advantages the girl on the farm has over 
the shop girls. 

’Tis true that the girl on the farm arises early, but if she is engaged in 
the dairy business her morning’s work is completed by 9 o’clock, then she 
has from 9 o’clock until 4 o’clock in the afternoon to devote ‘to the other 
arts, such as the culinary art, sewing, music or fancy work, and then when 
her evening’s work is completed, which is usually about 6 o’clock, she has 
several hours to devote to reading or any way she wishes. Should life 
under these circumstances be dull or uninteresting? 

But the shop girl’s life is very different. She works from 7 o’clock a. 
m. to 6 o’clock p. m., and often later, and then she feels too exhausted to 
even care for music or reading; the rosy color soon leaves her cheeks and 
her general health becomes impaired and we so often hear them wishing 
for a few days on the farm, where they may get pure air, good country 
food and plenty of Jersey cream and butter. It is then that we take pleas- 
ure in supplying our city sisters with our dairy products, which they so 
highly appreciate. dee 

Many people would scorn the idea of calling the general farmer’s . 
daughter an artist, but I think it can truthfully be said that the girl who, 
by her own cleanliness and willing hands, can make first-class gilt edge 
butter, can indeed be called an artist. 

The dark side to dairying for the farmer’s daughter is that it is an 
every day business that can not be put into inexperienced hands, without 
getting things out of balance, and that whole days off must be few. 

But a girl who has tact and judgment enough to get the best results 
from a Jersey cow is well qualified to win by persuasive measure any 
favor she may covet. 

So I would say to the farmer’s daughters, stick to the farm, take up 
some profession that can be practiced on the farm, whether it be dairying 
or poultry raising, don’t for a single moment let the tempter have pos- 
session of you, but think of your health and of those little gold mines on 
the farm, and remember that with health comes happiness and with hap- 
piness wealth. 


The President: We ought to have some nice compliments paid to that 
paper, and we want to hear from you, gentlemen. 


Mr. Drischel: Mr. President: The young lady presenting a paper of 
that kind and being through the school of Purdue University and being a 
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member of the State Association for several years past, I think it prudent 
on the part of the dairy industry of this State to issue that in pamphlet 
form and let each one of us issue it to our patrons, and also to every per- 
son that has any interest in this matter, and I think it is policy on the part 
of this Association or Purdue University to issue a pamphlet on this 
subject. 


The Secretary: Mr. Chairman, I may say I visited the dairy farm 
where Miss Parsons is at work, and I know that everything is in nice 
shape down there, and that they have increased their herd from two or 
three cows at the time she went home from the school to some twelve or 
fourteen, and they have more calls for butter of the grade they make than 
they can supply, and at a higher price than is paid for dairy butter. 


The President: Perhaps it would not be out of place to ask Miss Par- 
sons to give some idea as to how she handles her cream; we would like 
to hear from her. 


Miss Parsons: Well, our cream is handled much in the same way that 
Mr. Fisher said he handled his cream. We usually put our cream to ripen 
the morning previous and then we churn the next morning early. 


Mr. Dowd: At what temperature do you churn? 


Miss Parsons: We usually churn at about 58 or 60 degrees. I think 
we have more butter at 58 degrees, but it takes longer to come, about 35- 
minutes. 


The President: The next will be a violin solo, by Miss Ross. 


Mr. Argo: There is one question I would like to ask the gentleman, 
and that is, taking the cattle from that shed into the milking department, 
will we have some kind of feed in there to toll the cow? 


Dr. Bitting: I would always have some kind of-feed for the cow when 
I milked her. 


Dr. Woolen: We haven’t had many special papers here today; they 
have been more in the form of questions, but this last paper is of such a 
nature I feel there ought to be a personal indorsement of it. We can talk 
as much as we please about our notions about dairying and about the kind 
of cattle that we will have and about all these other things, but if we do 
not adhere to what the doctor has told us more or less closely, our work 
has been in vain. I think that the audience will pardon me if I announce 
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that I am a doctor, and I might speak a little more clearly from that stand- 
point, but I will say that I am also a dairyman. I have received a great 
deal of benefit from what the doctor has said. I have seen the ill-effects 
of not conforming to what the doctor has said. I know what it was 
twenty-five years ago. I practiced medicine twenty-three years in Indian- 
apolis before I went into special work, and the horror, the perfect horror 
that we physicians would have when the hot weather would come. For- 
merly one-fifth of the human family died in infancy, and the doctor knows 
very well that summer complaint, not spring complaint or fall complaint 
or winter complaint, but summer complaint, heads the list. It was a ter- 
rible thing to see these little things go in the way they did. 

I want to call attention to one thing, and that is the shed the doctor 
has shown. I keep, to some extent, a shed as you have seen. I vary to 
some extent in that I do not keep my cattle in the shed all the year. That 
is the only objection we could have to the shed where the cattle were kept 
all the year. I can’t help but believe that when the weather is fit, six 
mouths of the year, and possibly seven or eight months, cattle do well to 
have a good deal of outdoor exposure, or the kind of exercise that cattle 
take. Milk cows do not take exercise only sufficient to get their rations. 
You feed cows all they want, and they will travel but little. They will 
eat, lie down and take the world easy until they want their food, and so 
dairy cattle do not want the same amount of exercise as other animals. 
I do not have the cattle in the milking room only during the time of milk- 
ing. They know what is on hand at the milking time, and every cow is 
at her place and is milked and treated kindly. That is a thing I have been 
impressed with more of late than ever before. Usually we take the calf 
away from the cow at once, and her maternal instincts are not expended 
on her calf. The milker should take the calf’s place, and if she is treated 
kindly, and that milker is a humane person, that cow will have a very 
great affection for that milker. 


Mr. Woods: I would like to ask the doctor if he thinks that tubercu- 
losis can be communicated to the human family from the bovine? 


Dr. Bitting: I think it can to a certain extent. 


Mr. Woods: I would like to ask the gentleman, in taking the calf from 
the mother, did he give the milk of the mother to the calf? I always con- 
sidered it very necessary for the calf to have that milk. 


Dr. Woolen: The first twenty-four hours, and then we feed skim milk. 
The skim milk is always warmed to what we would almost call hot. Milk, 
as Dr. Bitting knows very well, comes from the animal at almost blood 
temperature, and I heat the milk to about that temperature. 
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The President: I will appoint the committees now that we desire to 
have report tomorrow evening. 

Committee on Resolutions composed of Dr. Woolen, Samuel Schlosser 
and Mr. Drischel. 

Committee on Nominations is Sam B. Woods, Charles Lamont and 
Henry Schlosser. 

Committee on Essays, Mr. Gurler, Mr. Robbins and Mr. Holloway. 


Adjourned until 9:00 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


January 22, 1903, 9:00 o’clock. 
The President: We will have music now by the Purdue Glee Club. 


Music by the club. 


The President: We certainly ought to be pleased with such elegant 
music, The boys show the spirit of the boy in their singing and in their 
action, and they show the college life, and I am glad to see them enjoying 
college life. 


We hope to have a profitable day in our meeting, and we hope to have 
every one feel at home and ask a question or say a word on any subject 
that is being discussed. If Mr. Martin is present, we will hear his paper. 


HOW I RIPEN CREAM IN THE CREAMERY. 


EARL MARTIN, NEW CARLISLE. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I start in to ripen at the time I take the milk 
into the factory. In taking milk in at the factory we all know we have lots 
to contend with. There is milk coming in in all conditions, and as our 
factory facilities are small, we hate to refuse a man’s milk, but sometimes 
we should do so. It is to their benefit and also to the benefit of the cream- 
ery. I attend to the weighing myself, and am very careful in taking in 
the milk. I heat the milk to 75 or 80 degrees, and I cool the cream im- 
mediately down to 60 or 65 degrees. Then the cream is let set. I stir it 
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quite often during the process of separation, and when I am through it 
has started very little. I have my cream 65 degrees, or thereabouts, and 
then I let the cream set, and it takes from three to eight hours to ripen, 
the time being governed by the weather. Of course, one way that I have 
to tell when the cream is sufficiently ripened is from the test. When I 
get it to where I think is correct, I cool down, generally in the evening 
all the way from 5 o’clock sometimes as late as 8 o’clock. I cool the cream 
down in summer to 52 degrees and about 54 in winter. One thing I have 
noticed in ripening cream: we.sometimes splash it up on the bucket; it 
dries on and you go to work and stir that off into the cream, and a good 
many times you receive mottles, the same as though not ripening cream 
enough. For instance, we get through separating at noon and do not stir 
our cream any more until night. The cream on top will dry and it is not 
thoroughly mixed, the top is hot. The bacteria grows there fast, and the 
bottom is cool, and that is why I think it should be stirred real often 
during the ripening process. 

I would like very much to go on and state the ripening process with 
starters, cultures and with acid test to determine when you have the proper 
ripening, but I know nothing about that. Mr. Van Norman told me he 
expected to have a class here this spring of butter makers or anybody 
that wants to take cultures and cream ripening, and I am one of the boys. 
I am going to take it, and thereafter I think I can tell you more about 
cream ripening. I think my method is out of date. I have had perfect 
success for seven years, but at the same time I think I am in the hind 
rank. 


Mr. Gurler: You are going to stick to your present method until you 
think you have a better one? 


Mr. Martin: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gurler: You speak of the dried cream causing mottles; can you 
think ef other causes of mottled butter? 


Mr. Martin: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gurler: What other causes? 


Mr. Martin: Well, you can get mottles first by separating cream very 
thin. There you will have a great amount of milk. Your milk curdles 
and your cream raises to the top the next morning, and when you go to 
churn you have curd in the bottom of your tank that goes into your cream 
and you have mottled butter. 
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Mr. Gurler: My experience with the dry cream mottle is that after 
the butter has stood three or four days it will change in color from the 
surrounding butter, and it don’t show when it gets a little age as it does 
when it. is new. 


Mr. Dowd: Are there some mottles caused from salt? 


Mr. Martin: It will cause streaks. 


Mr. Gurler: That is unequal distribution. I have had that same result 
when my cream was churned and the salt was not distributed. There 
would be specks that would not take the color. 


Mr. Martin: Yes, sir, and at the same time unequal working. 
Mr. Dowd: How do you salt your butter, in the churn? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, sir, in the churn. 

Mr. Argo: How much salt do you use? 
Mr. Martin: An ounce and a quarter. 
Mr. Dowd: Do you weigh your butter? 


Mr. Martin: You ean tell within five pounds by the amount of milk 
you have the amount of butter you have in the churn. 


Dr. Woolen: You speak of taking color. Do you mean taking on or 
absorbing color? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, sir; we hardly ever use any color whatever up until 
May, possibly July. 


Mr. Dowd: All the up-to-date butter makers use color? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, sir, I think there are hardly any that do not. 
Mr. Gurler: Especially creamery butter? 

Mr. Martin: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dowd: And when you don’t you will find white butter? 


Mr. Martin: Yes, sir. There is a butter put on the market in Chicago 
for the Jew trade, and that is uncolored. 


Mr. Hill: What time of day do you prefer churning, morning or 
evening? 
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Mr. Martin: In the morning. 


Mr. Gurler: And the temperature of churning? : 


Mr. Martin: I vary. In the winter it depends on the churn. This time 
of year, I wash in cool water. Your churn in the creamery this time of 
year will be down to 36 or 38 degrees, that will cool cream down consider- 
able. In the summer time I churn cream at 56. Now I am churning at 58. 


Mr. Gurler: What per cent. of fat is in this cream? 


Mr. Martin: The way I am separating now contains 25 per cent. 


Mr. Gurler: You can’t churn that cream at much lower temperature 
than that. 


Mr. Martin: No, of course by the time you put your cream in the churn 
in the summer time and by the time you draw your buttermilk off, it is 
up to 58 or 60. 


Mr. Gurler: Do you think it is desirable to churn at a low tem- 
perature? 


Mr. Martin: Yes, I do; I prefer it. 
Mr. Gurler: Tell us why. 


Mr. Martin: You take in the warm summer and put your cream into 
the churn, especially the thin cream, and churn it 60 degrees, and by the 
time you have it churned it is up to 64. 


Mr. Gurler: What does the Babcock test tell you about butter making 
at a high or low temperature? 


Mr. Martin: That is something I haven’t tested. 


Mr. Gurler: I am going to teil you of a little experience along that line. 
I studied a long while to find out how to churn at a low temperature. I 
discovered that when I would churn at a low temperature I found less 
fat in my buttermilk. When I churn at 60, I will find more fat. When I 
say that temperature, I mean that temperature in which the buttermilk 
runs out of the churn. 


Mr. Dowd: I have a full-blooded Jersey, and I have read agricultural 
papers on butter making and tried about 58 to 60, and it takes a long time 
to get butter. We churn at 65 and we can get more butter and get it 
quicker and the butter is yellow. 
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Mr. Gurler: How do you get your cream? 
Mr. Dowd: We have a separator. 
Mr. Gurler: What per cent. of fat is in the cream when you churn it? 
Mr. Dowd: I don’t know as I can tell that. 
Mr. Gurler: Yours is Jersey cream? 
Mr. Dowd: Yés, sir. 


Mr. Gurler: Now, this gentleman is talking about Jersey cream and 
Jersey cream is different from any other cream. He is running a private 
dairy, but this gentleman is talking from a creamery standpoint that has 
all kinds of milk and cream and the conditions are different, which must 
be taken into consideration. 


Mr. Newby: What temperature do you want to churn at? 


Mr. Gurler: We churn from 48 to 52. Now, I am speaking from a 
creameryman’s standpoint; I can’t get myself into this man’s shoes, be- 
eause I haven’t a Jersey dairy, and I realize it makes a great difference. 


Mr. Newby: I used to churn my cream at 48. The patrons, a great 
many of them have Holstein and Shorthorn cows, and they got rid of 
nearly all the Holstein and now have Jerseys, and if I churn below 58 I 
do not get as good results as I did at 48. 


Mr. Gurler: ‘That illustrates the point that we must not jump at 
couclusions. 


Mr. Newby: Every man has to test his temperature himself. 
Mr. Gurier: Yes, make his own rule. 


Mr. Dowd: We tried churning for a long time at a low temperature, 
but it took so jong to do the churning. We churn in less time now, and 
we used to spend two hours at 58 to 60 degrees. 

. 

Mr. Newby: There is another point. You said you made more butter. 
Here is a point I had in my mind, that the higher the temperature at which 
the butter comes, I think the more water it will carry. You will find that 
that butter will not show so high a percentage of fat as butter that is 
churned at a low temperature. I think that you can get butter too dry. 
I have seen butter that had so high a percentage of fat that it did not 
taste good; it was mussy. 
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Mr. Dowd: Wasn’t that on account of working too much? 
Mr. Newby: Sometimes that is true. 


Mr. Slater: Don’t you think that butter churned at a low temperature 
contains more moisture than at a high temperature? It will retain more 
salt? 


Mr. Newby: You were speaking of 58 to 60. I would claim that butter 
churned at 50 degrees contained more moisture than at 60. 


Mr. Gurler: Which would contain the most fat? 


Mr. Slater: The butter churned at a low temperature would contain 
the most fat, because there would not be so much buttermilk. 


Mr. Gurler: He says it did not contain so much moisture, but then 
gives more buttermilk, and when it comes to the percentage of fat, there 
is more fat. 


Mr. Slater: I meant to say, churned at 50 degrees there is less loss than 
at 60. The only thing we claim is that butter churned at a lower tempera- 
ture contains more water. 


Mr. LaFuze: Does water hurt the quality of the butter? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes; if you put water in the butter it hurts it. To illus- 
trate, I will tell you a little of my experience 30 years ago. I one time 
had a break down when I had just got done churning, and I drew the 
buttermilk out. I wasn’t fixed to control the temperature of my room, and 
I filled my churn up with cold water, and when I got that butter into the 
tub, I discovered there was something wrong there. You can wash the 
flavor all out of the butter. 


Mr. Follette: This man spoke awhile ago about the Jersey cream 


churning at 65 degrees. Last summer we had Jerseys and we churned 
Jersey cream a great deal higher than the Holstein cream. 


Mr. Gurler: That is right. How much fat did you have? 

Mr. Follette: Fifty per cent. 

Mr. Gurler: You didn’t get much buttermilk? 

Mr. Follette: No, sir, I tested every day with the Babcock test. 


Mr. Schlosser: I would like to ask how you test? 
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Mr. Follette: I test the skim milk every day, and I find only a few 
drops in the test bottle. ‘ 


Mr. Newby: I would like to ask Mr. Martin if you have any trouble 
to get your cream ripened without a starter? 


Mr. Martin: Yes, sir; I have a starter, but I need a stopper. 


Mr. Gurler: The idea is to stop the development of the starter when 
you get it where you want it. 


Mr. Follette: I attended a butter maker’s school, and they managed 
to have the cream ripened by 4 o’clock in the afternoon with a commercial 
starter. They generally carried four or five starters and selected the best 
and used the Farrington alkali test; churned about 41. 


Mr. Dowd: What do you think about washing the butter? 
Mr. Martin: I have heard of some washing butter twice, but I do 
not. : 


Mr. LaFuze: Do you have any mottled butter? 
Mr. Martin: I haven’t had any mottled butter lately. 


Mr. Gurler: I think of one more point. At a low temperature for 
churning your butter requires less wash water. That is one point of an 
advantage in churning at a low temperature. 


Mr. Dowd: Do you find it necessary to work your butter much? 


Mr. Martin: I do not salt with dry salt. Aim to get the salt on the 
butter and then revolve the churn two or three times and let it stand 
about fifteen minutes, and then I work it once. The butter passes through 
the rolls twice, and then I stop it and let it drain. It depends on the tem- 
perature of the butter how long I let it stand there. Where you work 
your butter, and it contains a large amount of moisture, if you let it stand 
it gives the salt a chance to dissolve. 


Mr. Dowd: That is necessary in working butter to get the salt even 
and the moisture out? 


Mr. Martin: Yes, sir, and not overwork it. 


Mr. Dowd: 1 don’t think it is necessary to work your butter hardly 
any if you handle it right. 


Mr. Newby: Which will keep the longest, washed or unwashed butter? 
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Mr. Martin: I could not say as to that, but I would say the washed 
butter. 


Mr. Gurler: I agree with you on that. 


The Secretary: A good many of our people know of Professor McIxay, 
who is head of the dairy school of the Iowa Agricultural College. Of all 
the college men, I think Professor McKay ranks first among the instructors 
as a judge of commercial butter, so anything he may say as to what goes 
to make butter of the kind and quality that the market wants, will be 
worthy of our serious consideration, because Professor MclIxay is authority 
on this subject. He has been one of the experts at the national contest 
this year, and his comments are regarded as among the best. 


THE BUTTER MAKERS’ PROFESSION. 


PROFESSOR G. L. M’KAY, IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It has been my good fortune, 
or bad fortune, to visit most of the Western conventions during the past 
year, and I participated a great deal in the scoring. What I want to urge 
today is the necessity for every butter maker doing a little better. There 
is an opinion among butter makers and among other people that somebody 
is away up high; that somebody is an expert. I want to convey the idea 
that everybody has a chance to be expert in butter making. 

Within recent years many changes have taken place in butter making. 
it was formerly supposed that most any one who was neat and tidy could 
inake good butter. Since investigations have been pursued along scien- 
tific lines, we find that it requires skilled labor. 

The men who are pursuing dairying at our school now are possibly 
25 per cent. in advance both in education and skill of the students who 
took dairy work seven or eight years ago. As we look the country over, 
we find the people who have become fameus in the dairy world are men of 
unusual intelligence, who would undoubtedly have made a success in most 
any other line of business. I like self esteem in a young man. I like to 
see the young man with the “git there” spirit in him, no matter what line 
of work he is pursuing. I believe every young man has enough natural 
ability to acquire an education, providing he has the will power to assert 
himself. It is the lack of self conceit that keeps a man from rising to the 
level that it is possible for him to attain. We complain frequently about 
people being egotistical. I admire a certain amount of this quality in any 
person. This is an age of combinations and concentration of capital. It 
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is also an age of specialists. The general purpose man must necessarily 
fall to the rear. Every man should be educated along some line of busi- 
ness. While I am a strong believer in adaptability, I can not think that — 
aman who has made a success as a specialist would have been a failure in 
some other business, if he had applied the same energy and thought to it. 
Success in any business never comes by chance or luck. Chauncey Depew, 
being asked by a young man to give the secret of success, replied: “My 
boy, there is no secret to it. It is just dig, dig, dig.” Edison, being asked 
to give the definition of genius, answered: “Two per cent. is genius, 
98 per cent. is hard work.”’ On another occasion when this great inventor 
was asked if he did not believe that genius was simply inspiration, he re- 
plied: ‘‘No, genius is perspiration.” ‘The editor of a western newspaper 
sent to all the successful men in his city this question: ‘Why is it that 
not more of our young men succeed?” And one answer came back in this 
laconic phrase: “Because too many of them are looking for white shirt 
jobs.” Possibly this was a homely way of saying it, but it is true in many 
cases, especially with many of our college graduates. Some imagine be- 
cause they have a college education they must necessarily get an easy, 
high-salaried position. It is well to have a technical education, but it is 
also well to have a manual training. Lord Bacon used to say, “Learning 
should be made subservient to action. We need a knowledge more 
of how to do things than how to explain things.’”’ The world today is look- 
ing for men and women who can turn out the finished product. The time 
we hope is past when it will be considered a disgrace for a man or a 
woman to work with their hands. No man would be so irreverent as to 
say “that the man Christ was lacking in brain power or manliness,” ‘yet 
we find him a carpenter, toiling with his hands. Study the lives of all 
successful men and the story will be found in each case exactly the same. 
The methods varying as they must but the actual basis of every successful 
life is the persistent, hard, hard work of years and many a personal sacri- 
fice. This is not always apparent, simply because we are all apt to look 
at a man when he has achieved his success, but there was a struggling 
period, nevertheless. Thoroughness in everything is the key-note of suc- 
cess. As Mr. Bok, the distinguished editor of the Ladies Home Journal 
says, “A thorough workman never says ‘there, that will do,’ but ‘there, 
that’s it,’’’ and this is what every young man in business should learn— 
that absolutely nothing is good enough if it can be made better. And bet- 
ter is never good enough if it can be made best. We frequently hear men 
complain that there is no use in doing extra work, that their employers 
do not appreciate it. They work merely like an automatic machine, with 
no interest or heart in their work. As a rule, the fault is more often 
with the empleyed than with the employer. There are exceptions to this, 
as to any rule, but as a general thing a man gets paid about what he is 
worth. ‘The man who most loudly complains of being underpaid is fre- 
quently the man who is overpaid. I find it much more difficult to get men 
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to fill the best positions than it is to get men for the ordinary positions. 
“A. T. Stewart used to say that he always had plenty of vacancies in his 
store which he could not fill, although he wanted to, for ten-thousand- 
dollar employes. The same condition exists today in many other branches. 
Let an important position open up in any branch of business and it is very 
difficult to find a competent man to fill it. A universal precept and rule of 
success which, spoken long before universities were though of, applies to 
academic studies as it does to every action and decision of human life: 
“Whatsoever the hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.”” No work is 
worth doing badly, and he who puts his best into every task that comes 
to him will surely outstrip the man who waits for some great opportunity 
before he condescends to exert himself. We are not all adapted by 
nature to be physicians or lawyers, so it is well for the young man to find 
the line of work for which he is best adapted and then use all his ener- 
gies to make it a Success. The creamery business of today opens up a 
large field for intelligent young men who are not afraid to work, who are 
willing to work with their hands as well as with their heads. In fact, 
the man who successfully operates a creamery must be an all-around good 
fellow. The dairy business is practically in its infancy. We know very 
little about milk or its production. I think it was ex-Governor Hoard who 
said that the “laboratory of a cow was one of the darkest places in the 
universe,” which is quite true. The success of the creamery depends 
more on the butter maker than any one else. Many things that to the 
‘areless maker seems of little importance, to the intelligent maker are of 
the greatest importance. This condition is quite evident to any one who 
has visited a large number of creameries. In some creameries, we find 
every evidence of prosperity. The maker meets the patrons with a ‘Good 
morning” and a pleasant smile, and weighs and samples the milk as it. 
should be done. The creamery is in first-class order, and there is a pleas- 
ant atmosphere everywhere. It is a pleasure to visit such a plant. Con- 
trast this with a creamery where we find everything in a dilapidated con- 
dition, with an untidy maker at the head of it, patrons dissatisfied and the 
complaint is made on every side that the creamery business does not pay. 
In fact, some of the patrons think that the creamery men are the greatest 
rascals in existence. This is what is preventing the creamery business 
from progressing as it should. Jealousy among farmers has destroyed 
more creameries than all other things combined. More faith in mankind is 
needed. I believe there are very few dishonest men in the creamery busi- 
ness. If one-fourth of the dishonesty that is printed in the sensational 
papers is true, the business of the world would be seriously affected. 
When we consider that only 5 per cent. of the world’s business is done 
on a cash basis, we find that business men have faith in mankind. We 
frequently hear farmers in a community find fault with the creamery in 
their section and do everything they can to injure the operator’s business, 
when in reality the very presence of a creamery in their neighborhood is 
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advancing the price of land possibly from three to five dollars per acre. 
With your permission I will review the butter business from the time the 
milk is received up to the finished product. The weighing of milk which 
seems of little consequence to some makers is a very important place in a 
creamery, and a place where the head maker should always be found in 
the morning. Here is the opportunity of coming in contact with the 
patrons and doing missionary work that will educate him to furnish a 
better product. It also gives the maker a knowledge of the condition of 
the milk that he is to handle that day. The importance of taking a correct 
sample of milk is quite an item in keeping the patrons satisfied. More 
dissatisfaction exists over the testing than any other business in connec- 
tion with the creamery. If milk is allowed to stand only a few moments 
in the.weighing can and a sample is taken without carefully stirring the 
cream, the result will be an inaccurate test which may defraud the patron 
or the creamery. The leaving open of milk jars, as frequently happens 
after samples are taken, will not give accurate results, as evaporation of 
moisture is taking place all the time. I have known samples of this kind 
to cause a variation of 2 per cent. Take up the question of testing milk. 
Testing machines must run perfectly smooth and at a certain speed to 
insure correct results. Sulphuric acid should also be of a certain specific 
gravity. These things require skill. The heating of milk for separa- 
tion is not receiving the attention it should. It was my privilege at a great 
national convention to try and point out the defects in the butter exhibited. 
I found possibly 80 to 40 per cent. of the flavor was injured more or less 
by the use of live steam for heating the milk. It was an easy matter in 
most cases to select the butter where live steam had been used before 
reading the methods of making it, many using the exhaust steam from the 
engine to heat the feed water for boiler. Here we found the cylinder oil 
transmitted to the milk from the boiler, this giving a decided oily flavor 
to the butter. The use of boiler compounds showed their injurious effects 
also. Why live steam should be used for heating milk at the present time 
is a mystery to me. Many of the live steam heaters not only injure the 
flavor by transmitting impurities from the boiler, but the heating is not 
sufficient to give the best, or the desired results. The heating of milk is 
supposed to help the fluidity of the fat globules. The quick, flashy heat- 
ing of milk has very little effect on the fat globules, therefore the separa- 
tion is not as perfect. Milk should be heated for some time before separa- 
tion to get the best results. The centrifugal separation of milk is a won- 
derful process. Think of a separator bowl making from six to twenty 
thousand revolutions per minute. Here we see sweet milk put into the™ 
machine and skim milk and cream immediately separated. Most any 
separator will skim clean to a certain limit if the machine is run perfectly 
smooth and at the proper speed. A little vibration of the machine causes 
a remixing of the cream, and no separator will skim thoroughly clean that 
vibrates. This is where some makers in large creameries lose possibly 
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‘more than their wages. The next thing is creanr ripening, which is pos- 
sibly the most important step in the whole process, as this is a factor that 
largely controls the ilavor, and flavor is the quality that distinguishes 
butter from lard, tallow or any of the other fats. Flavor does not come 
by chance. Every intelligent butter maker is fully aware of the uncer- 
tainty and difficulty of producing a uniformly high flavor. Experience 
has taught us that when certain processes are followed, the resulting 
product is ordinarily of at least fair quality. But even under the best 
sanitary conditions the product is often strikingly variable in flavor from 
day to day. The cause of these variations and difficulties open up an im- 
portant field for future investigation. The subject is of great scientific 
interest as well as of practical value. Butter fat in itself is supposed to 
have little or no flavor. It was formerly supposed that the flavor was 
largely due to the volatile fatty acids. The flavor substances are possibly 
absorbed by the fat or are associated with the other constituents which 
compose a portion of the butter. The chemical nature of the substance 
which give the delicate flavor and aroma are not known. I think I am 
safe in Saying that it is generally accepted now that the flavor substances, 
whatever they may be, are the products resulting from the breaking down 
of the milk solids. It was shown by Professor Storch that they are the re- 
sult of the growth of bacteria. Professor Storch tells us that the flavor 
of good butter comes from the decomposition of milk sugar. I might say 
that Dr. Weigmann, the noted German bacteriologist, held the same view 
when I visited his laboratory a little over a year ago. Dr. Conn, on the 
other hand, thinks that the nitrogenous material in milk, such as the 
casein and albumen, furnish the product which gives the flavor. The feed 
consumed by the animal no doubt has an influence on the flavor as well 
as on the color and the hardness of the butter. But in general this influ- 
ence is much less than the effect of fermentation which has taken place 
in the milk and cream. In cases where feeds, such as turnips or wild 
onions and weeds are consumed by the cows, the flavor will undoubtedly 
be imparted to the milk, butter or cheese, unless the milk or cream has 
been pasteurized, when these volatile products pass off. The effect of 
different kinds of ferments is not as easily removed, not even by pas- 
teurization. This is the principal reason why we get much different flavor 
in the winter than in the summer months, as the cows are usually milked 
in the stable and the germs that get into the milk are mostly of the putre- 
factive groups—those which cause ordinary decay. We found from in- 
vestigation at our school that about 75 per cent. of the bacteria in milk 
were of the undesirable kind during the winter months, while in the best 
periods of the summer months we found as high as 90 per cent. of the 
desirable kind. The thorough brushing and dampening of the udder before 
milking and the removal of the milk from the stable as soon as drawn 
would greatly diminish these effects. In our best cream, we found from 
92 to 98 per cent. of the bacteria present to be of the acid producing 
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species. A maker can more readily control the flavor by the use of a 
starter. An example of this was shown at the national contest. We find 
that one naker got an average score of 98.12. This was not brought about: 
by chance nor entirely by the good milk furnished by the patrons. 'This 
maker informed me that he carried 12 or 15 starters during the entire con- 
test. Here we find him selecting the kind of bacteria that produces the 
best flavor. <A starter of any kind is only adding enormous quantity of a 
species of bacteria that we expect to predominate in the final product. 
This takes skil! and hard work on the part of the maker. Starters of any 
kind are quite difficult to carry forward, as every detail must be attended 
to punetually. The maker must have smell and taste well cultivated so 
that he will be able to detect the slightest change or off-flavor. He must 
also have some knowledge of the principles of bacteriology. A few years 
ago, it was largely chance work for a maker to win two high scores in 
succession. Now we find makers who use pure cultures and have a 
knowledge of the scientific principles of cream ripening, scoring high 
in most every contest. It is asked, ““Does all this care and trouble pay?” 
I would say yes, as the value of butter may be enhanced as much as five 
cents a pound. The churning and working of butter is another important 
factor that does not receive the attention it should from the creamerymen 
of the country. We have a law limiting the per cent. of water in butter to 
16 per cent., yet we find in the chemical analysis of butter in the six month 
contest is something less than 12 per cent. The maker who is able to in- 
corporate between 15 and 16 per cent. of water in his butter will increase 
his yield nearly four pounds to the hundred. Take an ordinary make of 
500 pounds per day, and we will have a difference of twenty pounds. 
Twenty pounds at. 20 cents a pound will give us $4, quite an item on a 
man’s wages. Here is where skill comes in. The dry butter or that con- 
taining a low per cent. of water does not sell any higher than the medium, 
and in some cases not as high. I tested butter in the London market and 
found the French Rolls and Danish Selected, which sold the highest in the 
English market, to contain about 5 per cent. more water than the New 
Zealand butter, which brought three or four cents less per pound. In 
this case, the New Zealander would lose four or five pounds of butter per 
hundred, and would also lose in price. I asked the late Professor Siegleke 
why the Danes incorporate so much water in their butter, and he answered 
that butter was supposed to be plastic. It was intended to spread on 
bread, and this could not be done if the butter contained all fat. While I 
do not like to see slushy butter, I think that from 14 to 15 per cent. of 
water can be incorporated with good results. It is almost impossible to 
form any conclusion of the amount of water butter contains by looking at 
it. KErequently butter that seems slushy will contain very little water 
under chemical analysis. Professor Storch has been working on this sub- 
ject for a number of years, and he has been unable to fully explain why 
some samples of butter have a very dry appearance and at the same time 
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contain a very high per cent. of water, some samples testing as high as 
18 or 19 per cent. We do know that when a lot of cream is churned at a 
time that the overrun will be much greater than when a small quantity 
is churned. This is possibly due to the fact that when a small 
quantity of cream is used the fat globules are thrown together more com- 
pactly and do not hold the same amount of water as when a large quan- 
tity is churned. There are several other conditions that influence the yield 
which the skilled maker understands, and some conditions which I would 
not care to expiain here. 

The washing of butter is a far more important factor in buttermaking 
than is generally supposed. The keeping qualities as well as the flavor can 
be seriously affected by undesirable bacteria being transmitted through 
the wash water. C. Larson, one of my assistants, has been carrying on 
experiments during the past year along this line, and he has had some 
startling results from butter washed with seemingly pure water as com- 
pared with butter washed with water that had been pasteurized and 
cooled. I believe the time is not far distant when all wash water will be 
pasteurized or sterilized. Take the question of color or mottles, thousands 
of dollars are lost annually by butter being mottled. This defect is caused 
by an uneven distribution of salt, as many of you know. ‘Take three lots 
of butter from the same churning, even where no artificial coloring has 
been added, salt one lot at the rate of a half ounce per pound, the second 
lot at an ounce, and the third lot at one and one-half ounces, and the color 
will be so strikingly high in the last lot that it could not be mixed with 
the other lots without showing streaks. This is no doubt due to the fact 
that salt has an affinity for water. The tendency is then to run together 
and form a solution. When salt is used, the water collects in large beads, 
thus giving the butter a darker shade of color. Whenever you find light 
streaks in butter you will invariably find no salt, therefore the first con- 
sideration in salting butter is to get good salt that will dissolve readily. 
The butter should not be drained very dry. It is better to use a little more 
Salt if it is inclined to wash off some. Salt should always be put on the 
butter in the churn and churn revolved a few times to thoroughly incor- 
porate salt and butter before putting rollers in gear, thus retaining as 
much moisture in the butter as possible. Allow butter to stand from 
fifteen to twenty minutes before working in this condition, and then work 
until butter has become waxy in appearance and salt ceases to be gritty. 
If these precautions are observed, there will be no danger of mottles. In 
the preparation of the package, tubs should be thoroughly steamed, then 
soaked for a few hours in a weak brine solution, when they are ready for 
a coat of paraffine. Parchment paper should be used of the best grade, 
after it has been soaked for ten or fifteen minutes in boiling water. It 
should then be emersed in cold water and left until used. If parafiine is 
‘not used, the tubs should be soaked for a longer period. Parchment paper 
should be allowed to project about an inch over the top of the butter and 
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neatly folded. The tub should be filled full and stroked off level. This 
gives a nicer finish. As a general thing, not enough precaution is taken 
in packing the butter firmly in the tub. Nothing looks worse in a 
striped tub than to see holes in the side of the*package. The appearance 
is not only bad, but the imprisoned air makes the conditions favorable 
for the growth of mould. <A nice, clean appearance and good finish go a 
long way in fixing the price. It is almost impossible for a creamery Owner 
to place an intelligent estimate on the service of a good maker. We have 
one or two large creameries in Iowa that,are getting 144 cents a pound 
above western extras. These creameries could pay their makers three 
thousand dollars a year and still have 1 cent above left. If you have a 
good maker, do not hesitate to pay him a good salary. Five dollars a 
month given unsolicited would be more appreciated by a maker than ten 
dollars given on demand. 

The opportunities were never better for first-class men in a creamery 
than they are today. College men need not hesitate to take up this line 
of work if they have a liking for it. 


Mr. Holloway: I would like to ask the professor in regard to what he 
said about putting the paper in hot water and cold water. It is generally 
recommended to put it in brine. 


Professor McKay: It is well enough to soak it in brine, but the hot 
and cold water destroys the bacteria. . 


Mr. Gurler: Do you soak your tubs in boiling water or cold water? 


Professor MeIXay: I would prefer soaking the tubs in real hot water 
and leaving them stand for half an hour. 


Mr. Gurler: Tlow about salting the tubs? 

Professor McKay: I prefer soaking to salting. 

Mr. Slater: Would it be out of place to ask Professor McKay a few 
words on the starter? That seems to be the most important part here. I 
would like to ask the professor how he prepares his starters? Make it 


plain so that the boys will understand it. 


Professor McKay: Do you mean a commercial starter or a natural 
starter, or both? 


Mr. Slater: I mean a commercial starter, because I do not believe in 
any other starters. . 


Professor Melkay: Our method of preparing a starter is to take a glass 
bottle that will hold about a pint of milk. We endeavor to have the bottle 
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fairly cleansed, and we pasteurize the milk in the bottle, place the bottle 
in a pail of hot water and apply the steam slowly, so that there is no dan- 
ger of expansion and breaking the glass. The less you expose milk, the 
better condition it will be in and the better the result will be. We heat 
the milk to about 180 and cool back to about 75, and inoculate with the 
culture, whether Hanson’s or Keith’s, or some of our own cultures, and 
then we pasteurize about ten gallons of milk. 


The Secretary: Which acid test do you like best, and why, the Mann’s 
or Farrington’s? 


Professor McKay: I don’t know that I have any decided preference. 
We have found that the Farrington tablets are not of uniform strength, 
and therefore we have used Mann’s test more than the other test. The 
other test is convenient for the dairy. Most of the supply houses now sell 
the solution of the proper strength, and we have told the farmers to 
buy it. 


Mr. Slater: I would like to ask the professor how he carries his start- 
ers over from one day to the other? 


Professor McKay: It is possible to carry starters for two days by 
inoculating the milk with a small quantity of mother starter. We usually 
use a cubie centimeter to the pint, and we have used it when it was two 
days old. 


Me. Slater: Wouldn’t it be a good way to have your starter ready and 
go to the creamery the next morning and set it cover? Wouldn’t it make 
a better starter? 


Professor McIxay: That would be all right if you had milk. 


Mr. Slater: Pasteurize the milk the day before and cool it down to 
about 50 degrees and the next morning, of course, his milk will be cooi 
to set his starter for the next day. I would have a place under it to put 
hot water from the boiler and warm it up. I believe it would keep the 
germ growing right along and not stop it. 


Professor McKay: The trouble with that would be that milk that was 
pasteurized and then cooled to 50 er 55 degrees, there would be danger of 
destroying some of the germs, and then your butter would be off flavor. 


Mr. LaFuze: I would like to ask the professor if he ever had any 
trouble with mottled butter without the cause coming from the salt? 


Professor MeKkay: I have seen butter mottled when they did not use 
any salt. Salt, as I said before, causes the beads or drops of water to be- 
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come much larger and that causes a darker shade, and I have seen butter 
mottled when it was caused by the cream becoming too sour, and that is 
when cream has become over-ripe. 


Mr. Drischel: I would like to ask you from a business standpoint with 
reference to butter making as a profession. We have 70 creameries in 
this State. You have several hundred over the State of Iowa, and have 
only been in the business a few years, while we have been struggling at 
it for several years. Explain to us your method of getting the farmers 
interested. 


Professor McIkkay: We have in our State an organization sometimes 
ealled the Butter Makers’ Association. We run this in connection with the 
institute work, and we are endeavoring to send speakers that can talk on 
dairy subjects to the institutes. I think the success in Iowa is largely due 
to the mixed population. We have a great many Germans and Danes and 
men who readily see the advantages of dairying and they take up dairying 
from that standpoint. It is largely a question of people. 


Mr. Gurler: Is it right to use the word “man” altogether there? Don’t 
the women have much to do with it there? 


Mr. Drischel: Both. 


Mr. Gurler: Isn’t it a fact that the dairying develops more rapidly 
where the women are more interested and will go out and milk? Don’t 
you think that is a fact? 


Professor McKay: Yes, and that comes largely from the Scandinavian 
population. 


Mr. Drischel: Does your state take pride in making your appropria- 
tions as small as possible from the Legislature? This is a new building 
(referring to the Purdue University Agricultural Building in which the 
meetings were held.—Hd.), and this is the first appropriation by the State 
for agriculture. What has your State done in that respect? 


Professor McKay: Our State, at the last session, appropriated six 
hundred thousand dollars to the Agricultural College. 


Mr. Iam not a dairyman, but I think Mr. Drischel has touched 
the point exactly, and I think the farmers ought to ask for a hundred 
thousand dollars and go after it and we will get it. 


Mr. Drischel: It is a fact that dairy products today are below other 
farm product. 
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The Secretary: Mr. President, the first impulse was to say “no,” and 
the second impulse is to say “yes.” I haven’t the facts at my finger ends 
to back that opinion, but I know there is not enough first-class butter in 
our markets in this city to supply the demand. I think it is true that there 
are some disagreeable features in the production of butter, especially 
where you produce the ordinary market grades. I feel this way, that the 
farmers of our State, many of them, are making enough money so that 
they are satisfied and they are not going to do some of the disagreeable 
work in connection with the dairy for more money, but I also believe that 
if in every community in the State of Indiana enough people who have got 
to do whatever they can do to make the most money will do the necessary 
work in the dairy that they will get a good return for it. I believe that the 
status of the dairy business for the next period of years will be such that 
any person who will make butter in the creamery can produce it at a price 
that will bring him a fair profit, and I also believe just in proportion as 
he increases his business he may increase his profit. There is too much 
poor butter that don’t make anybody a profit. I know that among our 
Indiana creameries there has been no complaint about the price they are 
getting for their butter, but the howl has been, ‘“‘How can we get the 
farmers to bring more milk?’ We have to show two classes of people 
the advantages. First, that class of men who have to work early and late 
to make both ends meet—when that class take up dairying, we have to 
show them that they can make more money in dairying than in anything 
else, and the second class are the rapidly increasing number of land 
owners who are renting their farms. There are lots of farmers in this 
State who lease their farms that do not receive a reasonable interest on the 
investment. I believe these men are realizing that, because I have seen 
one or two inquiries in the paper about a system of renting which would 
be based on dairying. One man I ran across within the last month leased 
his farm to a dairyman and he furnishes all the farm and furnishes all 
the stock for half of the return, half of the butter and half of everything 
kept on the farm. Then if there is anything to be bought that is not 
produced on the farm, the landlord pays for half of it. The renter fur- 
nishes all the labor and gets half the proceeds. 


Mr. Follette: I saw in a paper the other day an item concerning the 
creameries in Iowa, and they said that the good times are the cause of the 
decrease. It was because the corn was so high. 


Mr. Gurler: You may take it in the Elgin section of Illinois. I know 
one of the most successful dairymen in Kane county, Illinois, who has two 
farms. On one of his farms he is keeping steers in place of milking cows. 
The trouble has been the high price of beef. If men make as much 
money without milking the cows, they are going to refuse to milk the 
cows; but the tide is turning, for I know of many steer feeders in our 
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community that will not get ten cents a bushel for the corn they put in 
their steers. They drop the cow which they are used to and go into a 
business that they are not acquainted with, but they are coming back 
towards the dairy. 


Dr. Woolen: The question has not been answered as suggested by 
the first question, why Lowa succeeded so well and is known as a dairy 
State. An address was made here yesterday by our Secretary, showing 
what Indiana was doing compared with two or three other States. Now, 
as far as steers are concerned, and as far as dairying is concerned, the 
profits are the same in Indiana as they are in Iowa or Illinois. The 
question is for something to help Indiana. Iowa don’t need any help. 
Iowa gets six hundred thousand dollars appropriation, and we go to Indi- 
anapolis this winter and we get what we ean. 


Mr. Schlosser: And that isn’t very much. 

Dr. Woolen: I have been on the committee a time or two to get five 
hundred dollars appropriation for the dairy interests of this State, and it 
was very humiliating. I don’t think I was ever more humiliated than I 
was when I went with the committee for five hundred dollars. I think 
the suggestion about nationality has a good deal to do with the dairy 
interests in Indiana. The northern part of this State is not like the 
southern part, and so we have all kinds of people as well as all kinds of 
soil in Indiana. I would not give Indiana so‘l for that of any other State 
in the Union. I am a native Hoosier, and I think Indiana has more 
resources than any other State of its size. We can’t have the Scan- 
dinavians here, because the prices are too high. They were one of the best 
emigrants that ever came to America, and Iowa and Wisconsin have been 
-very greatly benefited. The next twenty-five or fifty years of those 
States’ history will show the good results of this population, but that is not 
Indiana. We are here in Indiana. We are here at Purdue University. 
We are here as the Indiana Dairy Association, and the question is how ean 
we help this along. I have worked my brain along the line of co-operat- 
ing; I work my place on the co-operative plan. I would give anything if 
I could make a contract with a man on that half basis that was talked 
about, or I furnish two-thirds. Two-thirds of the expenses and every- 
thing. I am glad to get a chance to do that. 


Mr. Drischel: The time is up. We have had a good deal of discussion 
on starters in ripening of the milk. I do not approve of resolutions, but I 
do approve of a good live committee for the Legislature as a starter that 
when they appear before the Ways and Means Committee of that Legisla- 
ture that they will impregnate the members of that committee with bac- 
teria and germs for the good of this Association, 
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The Secretary: The afternoon program will be the inspection of the 
work done in the Dairy School, and any other parts of the University that 
you feel inclined to go to. There will be somebody around the farm to 
answer any questions. The farm men are around at their labor, but there 
is somebody there that will show you about. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


January 22, 1903, 4:30. 


The butter and cheese on exhibition was scored by Professor McKay. 
As he went over each lot of butter or cheese, he dictated to the stenog- 
rapher his criticisms and suggestions. These, together with the score card, 
were mailed to the exhibitor later. 


A number of different lots of butter and cheese were brought into the 
convention and samples passed for inspection. With the butter at hand 
the following discussion occurred: 


Professor McKay: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—It is cus- 
tomary in our State in butter contests of this kind to line up the exhibitors 
behind the tubs and point out the defects. In other words, we score the 
exhibitor as well as the butter, but here we adopted a different method. 

The principal thing in scoring butter is flavor. ‘Flavor we judge by 
the sense of taste and smell. I presume at some time we all had about the 
same taste, but there are certain conditions or standards fixed by commis- 
sion men with reference to flavor. I have sampled butter in a great many 
places and followed up the experts and the butter they would pronounce 
high in flavor, I would pronounce good also. Of course, we get the flavor 
by the sensation to the mouth and smell. The Danes have gained a 
reputation by producing a clean flavored butter. They sell about 98 per 
cent. of the Danish butter in the English market. The best selling butter 
is French rolls. I think possibly the reason why the French rolls have a 
preference in that market is that at all the leading hotels the cooks are 
mostly French, and also the waiters, and they have a preference for 
French butter. 

The next quality we have in butter is body. Some use the term texture. 
Body is the quality in butter. If you press the butter in the hand it 
has a firm body or it has a waxy body. It should be uniform and not 
greasy. If the cream is churned at too high a temperature, the body is 
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defective, and in that case we would say it had a weak body or greasy 
body. We have here a great variety. We have the high clean flavor and 
we have the disagreeable flavor. 

Take the question of salt. Most all judges have the same method. If 
they taste the butter and it tastes salty, there is too much salt; and, on 
the other hand, if it tastes flat, it hasn’t enough salt. Of course, when 
you taste butter and find it gritty, you would mark it off there. We give 
half to the flavor and 10 to the salt. 

The finished packages: I want to call the attention of the butter makers 
to that one point. No man would think for a moment of going to see his 
best girl dressed in his overalls and working clothes, and the same thing 
is true of sending a defective tub to the convention. When you send a 
tub to the convention, send it in as good a shape as you can get. There 
(indicating) is an ideal finished tub of butter. You see the paper laps about 
three-quarters of an inch. Now, see the finish on that (indicating another 
tub). Some parts of the butter paper laps two inches and some half an 
inch. In sending butter to the conventions, we have better results in ash 
tubs than in spruce tubs. The spruce seems to soil easy and take up dirt. 
In scoring butter in Oregon, I was able to point out the man that used 
alfalfa feed. Also some of the people that kept their cream in the 
house. The food flayor. I think that one lot of butter here shows strong 
food flayor taken up from the cream being kept in the kitchen. We have» 
two forms here. There (indicating) is what I would call a vegetable flavor. 
It is a good thing for the butter maker to get so he can tell good flavor. 
I spoke today about mottles and specks. This No. 6 butter, that man will 
probably lose two cents a pound for not working that butter more. 

Now, that is about as good a piece of dairy butter as you will find 
in a week’s travel. We have a difference in some butter of ten points. 
Ten points should make a difference of four or five cents a pound. I sup- 
pose in this butter here that the milk and feed and cows are practically the 
same all the way through. It shows carelessness on the part of some one. 
It may not be due to the butter maker. 


Mr. Schlosser: I would like to ask the difference between the best 
creamery and the best dairy butter. 


“ 


Professor McKay: Three points and a half. It is possible for the 
dairyman to make as high grade butter as the creameryman. 


Mr. Schlosser: How many points do you grade for body? 
Professor McKay: I followed the score card; I think twenty-five. 
Mr. Schlosser: How much in flavor? 


Professor McKay: Fifty is the score card here. 
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Mr. Willey: What are the conditions that make the difference of four 
points between the best dairy butter and the creamery butter? 


Professor McKay: It is the clean, mild flavor that the butter has. The 
creamery man has used a starter. 


Mr. Schlosser: Will you give us the scores of the best creamery butter 
and the best dairy butter? 


Professor McKay: I don’t know whether the Association is ready to 
give the scores out until the last day. The reason for this is that some- 
times a person gets a little bitter and they go home and they do not get 
the benefit of the rest of the convention. 


The Secretary: This portion of the program should not have been held 
until tomorrow, but Professor McKay is a very busy man, and we want 
to get the benefit of his criticism while he is here, and the judgment of all 
concerned is that the score should wait until tomorrow. 


Mr. Argo: I would like to ask the professor about the difference in the 
score of those two creameries, the best and the poorest creamery, the cause 
of the difference in fiavor. 


Professor McKay: Well, that is a pretty hard question to answer. I 
am under the impression that the butter has overripe cream. Whether it 
was hand separated cream or gravity, I don’t know. The tub has taken 
up flavors of vegetables. That man should have made that butter by using 
a very heavy starter. ; 

In regard to this mottled butter I wish I could prevent all makers 
in the country from making that kind of butter. There is a cause for mak- 
ing bad flavored butter, but at the present day there is no excuse for mak- 
ing mottled butter. Butter that is mottled to that extent would not go in 
the Chicago market. The difference there would cause a difference of 
from three to five cents a pound in the price. As I stated this forenoon, 
if the maker will take and salt his butter and will throw water in the 
churn with his sait and will leave it stand in that condition for fifteen 
minutes, remembering it is the water in the butter that dissolves the salt, 
not the working, and then work your butter, you will have less mottled 
butter. 

I was out to Fresno, Cal., about two weeks ago. Most of the butter 
was hard and dry. There was a large creamery at Fresno and I went out 
there and watched the maker operating his creamery. He churned at a 
very cool temperature; he drained his butter and let it drain for half an 
hour and then he put in his salt and started his worker going and worked 
it as much as fifteen minutes. In fact, the butter didn’t have any grain 
when he got through. 
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We have what we eall extras, firsts and seconds. The extra is sup- 
posed to be fine butter. Five or six years ago it was customary to have 
95 for the standard for extras. ; 


The Secretary: What is imitation? 


Professor Mckay: Well, imitation, that is worked-over butter that is 
made partially from ladels. We have also the process butter on the mar- 
ket. I don’t know that I can quote you just what the score for the imita- 
tion would be. 


The Secretary: What is ladel butter? 


Professor Mckkay: It is butter that is gathered up all over the country. 
It is melted and the casein is removed. The theory is that butter fat con- 
tains no flavor. The butter is heated in a large tank and the pure oil is 
taken off and the oil is pumped up to a tank where air is forced through 
that carries off the odor, and after this process is carried on for a certain 
length of time the oil is cleansed in cold water. 


Mr. Schlosser: There is one point I want to bring out, and that is the 
matter of scoring. Chicago has 93 as extras, 88 first, and everything below 
SS and seconds. 


Professor McKay: The Danes use a standard of 75 for scoring. 


Dr. Woolen: Is it possible to make a process or renovated butter that 
will score? 

Professor McKay: They will make a renovated butter that will score 
92 or 93. I have come across renovated butter in several tests. Renovated 
butter has not the same grain that real butter. has. 


Mr. Drischel: I would like to hear Mr. MckKay’s method of scoring 
cheese; whether it is good, bad or indifferent. 


Professor McKay: I took occasion to criticise the finish of the butter, 
and I will do the same in scoring the cheese. Now, here is a cheese 
that is ugly, unsightly, caused by the cloth lapping over here about three 
inches, giving the cheese a bad finish. Shows poor workmanship. 

There is a nice smooth finished cheese. The only fault with that cheese 
is that it is too new. The cheese is of very good color for winter cheese. 
This cheese is pasty and new. Cheese, when it is well cured, is one of the 
best foods we have. A man can live on cheese. Butter is only a supple- 
mental food. Well cured cheese has all the elements of a well balanced 
‘ation. The curd is changed from an insoluble to a solubie compound. i 
don’t know why we have got in the habit of eating green cheese. 

There is a piece of cheese that would be a nice cheese if it was cured 
a little longer. 

This milk was not quite clean, It shows a gassy fermentation. . 
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CRITICISM OF BUTTER AND CHEESE BY PROFESSOR McKAY. 


CHEESE. 


No. 1. The flavor is a little sharp. The body is quite pasty and weak. 
Curd should have been cooked a little firmer and stirred a little dryer. 
Cheese contains too much whey. The finish is very poor. The bandage 
should lap about an inch and should be more neatly folded over the 
cheese. The appearance of the cheese as bandaged makes a very bad im- 
pression in regard to the maker’s ability as a cheese maker. 

No. 2. This is a very nice winter cheese. A little more cure or age 
would have helped the flavor. The curd should have been cooked ‘a little 
firmer or stirred until dry. The finish is very nice and shows good work- 
manship. 

No. 3. This is a very good winter cheese. Cheese would have stood 
a little more curing and showed up better with age. The body is weak 
and pasty. Cooking curd a little dryer, or cooking the curd a little firmer 
and stirring the curd would have helped the body. 

No. 4. The flavor is unclean. Shows that some impure milk has been 
used. Cheese shows a number of pinholes due to gas fermentation. The 
cheese would have stood a little more curing. <A little more curing would 
have helped the flavor some. Texture is open, due to milk used or gas 
producing bacteria. The style is poor. The bandage should lap about an 
inch and should be neatly folded under the cloth instead of over the cloth 
as you have. . 


CREAMERY BUTTER. 


No. 1. A rank, strong flavor, no doubt being due to over-ripening of 
cream or cream being too ripe when received. Would advise you to use 
a good commercial starter and not to ripen cream as much. Use 20 or 25 
per cent. starter. 

No. 2. Shows a flat, lard flavor. Cream would have stood quite a bit 
more ripening. Flavor is slightly unclean, showing natural conditions. 
Would advise you to use a heavy commercial starter, especially during the 
winter. Body is a little weak, indicating either churned at too high a tem- 
perature or did not hold cream long enough at churning temperature. 

No. 5. This is an excellent piece of butter as regards flavor. Just 
about as fine a piece as we can get anywhere. The body is a little weak, 
the butter has been overworked. You warmed up and churned your cream 
at too high a temperature. Did not hold cream long enough at churning 
temperature. Have no other criticisms to offer. 

No. 4. A rank, unclean flavor. Possibly due to the use of old, over- 
ripe cream. It also shows a vegetable flavor, indicating that some of the 
eream or milk had been kept in the house. Would advise you to use 
a very heavy commercial starter, and if you are using hand separator 
have your patrons skim as heavy cream as possible. 
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No. 5. This is an excellent piece of butter. Shows good workmanship 
all around. The cream would have stood a little more ripening. A slight 
food flavor, which may be due to the use of an old starter or some of the 
milk being kept in the stable. If you can make this kind of butter all the 
time do so. It is a safe kind of butter to make. 

No. 6. Flavor is fairly clean. Cream would have stood a little more 
ripening. Butter is badly mottled. This should be overcome by working 
the butter quite a bit more and adding the salt to the butter while the 
butter is in a moist condition. 

No. 7. Flavor unclean and rank. Shows also stable flavors. Would 
advise you to use a good heavy commercial starter. Indications are that 
you have used some old cream that had been kept in the house and taken 
up food flavors. 

No. 8. This butter has a very rank, unclean flavor. Shows a strong 
vegetable flavor. Indications are that old hand separator cream had been 
used that had been kept in the house and had absorbed food flavors. 
Would advise you to use a good heavy starter and exercise better judgment 
in receiving milk or cream of this kind. 


DatRyY BUTTER. 


No. 1. This is a very nice, clean piece of butter for dairy butter. 
Cream would have stood a little more ripening. The shade of color is a 
trifle high, and the salt shows a little gritty, not enough to cut the score. 
If you can make this kind of butter all the time, you will be safe in mak- 
ing it. It is much better than the dairy butter found at the different 
tests. 

No. 2. A slight old, food flavor. Cream would have stood more ripen- 


No. 8. This has a slight old fiavor, indicating that the cream had been 
kept too long before churning. Cream would have stood a little more 
ripening. The shade of color is a little too light for the present demands 
of the market. The salt is a little grittish. The butter would have stood 
a little more working. 

No. 4. Shows a strong vegetable flavor. Indications are that the 
cream had been kept around the house where it had taken up food flavors, 
or might have been kept in the cellar and vegetables kept near. Cream 
would have stood a little more ripening. 

No. 5. A stale, old flavor. Indications are that the cream had been 
kept too long before churning. The cream would also have stood a little 
more ripening. This would have given you a more pronounced flavor. 

No. 6. An oily, greasy flavor. May be due to some of the cream 
absorbing food flavors. Cream would also have stood a little more ripen- 


ing. 
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Mr. Willey: I would like to ask when a cheese reaches the best stage 
to eat under normal conditions? 


Professor McKay: That will depend somewhat on the manner of mak- 
ing the cheese. If you make a cheese full of moisture and the curd is soft, 
a cheese of that kind can probably be eaten at its best in about four weeks. 
It is customary to use less salt in the spring and then the cheese will 
retain more moisture in the curd, and a cheese of that kind will be ready to 
use in about four weeks. After it is ripe, it is like a harvest apple—it soon 
perishes. 


BANQUET. 


At 6:30 o’clock about seventy members and friends sat down to the 
first Indiana Dairy Association banquet. Prof. Severance Burrage, of 
Purdue University, acted as toastmaster. A number of those present 
responded in entertaining remarks to the toasts proposed. This part of 
the program was cut short by the arrival of time for adjournment to 
the evening program. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


January 22, 19038, 7:30 o’clock. 


Music by Purdue University Band. 


GETTING MILK TO THE FACTORY. 
F. G. SALISBURY, ORLAND. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have no paper prepared. 
About three weeks ago I started for the Legislature, and I want to say to 
you that I went there with about as much experience in that kind of 
work as I came here to speak before an audience, so I will ask you to 
pardon me. I hope to get something out of this myself, and if I can impart 
any points to my friends I will be glad to do so. 

First, I will explain to you where I live. I suppose the red spots on 
that map indicate the creameries in the State, and there is a red spot in 
the upper right-hand square, and of that creamery I have been the man- 
ager for a little better than a year and a half. Our traveling men come 
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to see us and say that we live fourteen miles from anywhere. We are 
that far from a railroad and in a neighborhood that is not a dairy country. 
Never has been a dairy country, but I am thankful to say it is getting that 
way. 

The topic I was to talk about was in regard to getting milk to the 
creamery. The way we get it, we haul it, and I take it from-what I can 
learn, we haye a little different method from most other creameries in the 
State. We hire our teams to haul the milk. We have ten teams engaged, 
and we get all the milk we can get in the radius of ten miles. The plan 
is not entirely satisfactory at present. The increase in milk has not kept 
up with the increase in the price of the drivers. This getting milk to the 
creamery is the greatest obstacle in our way that we have to deal with. 
Of course, the help is scarce, and our drivers are continually wanting an 
increase in wages, while they do not increase their loads in proportion. 
The method we have, we are paying our drivers $1.50 a trip. They will 
range in loads from 800 pounds to a ton each. At our last annual meeting 
I advanced the plan to the board of directors that we dispose of the driv- 
ers, and see if we could not get the patrons to haul their own milk, but 
they thought we were not quite ready for that yet, and so we are going 
on in the old way, and our creamery paid out this year, but our profits 
were small. The main trouble with us is too many one, two and three 
cow men. We have very few men that have a dozen cows, but the people 
seem to be well satisfied that way. I think two years ago we had but one 
man in a radius of twelve or fifteen miles that had over ten cows, while 
now we have several of them, and I would like to talk to some of the 
creamery men here so that I might find out the different plans of getting 
the milk to the creamery. I talked with the manager of the creamery in 
Lagrange County, and they are experiencing the same trouble we are. Our 
creamery has done quite a business, I think, for its location, twelve miles 
from a railroad, hauling all our coal from the railroad and all our product 
to the railroad. Of course, our expenses are greater than if we were on a 
railroad. 

During the year 1902 we received at the creamery 2,593,775 pounds 
of milk. The total butter made was 117,037 pounds. Our creamery is co- 
operative. The patrons have a perfect right to draw out part or all the 
butter they make. During the year they drew out for their private use 
2.000 pounds that was peddled out in that litthe county, and I want to 
say that we have an industry started in that county that will be heard 
from before many more years. I could talk better, perhaps, if some one 
would ask questions. 


Mr. Schlosser: How long has your creamery run? 
Mr. Salisbury: About two years and a half. 


Mr. Schlosser: What is your average price per pound for your butter? 
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Mr. Salisbury: I could not answer that question. I don’t know that I 
figured it up. I heard one of my neighbors, and, of course, his butter 
would average with the rest, say it averaged him net 17 cents. 


Mr. Schlosser: Have you ever tried to get the farmers to club together 
and bring their milk in? 


Mr. Salisbury: I have tried to work that up in various localities, but 
I never could get them to try it. 


Mr. Schlosser: What was their excuse for it? 


Mr. Salisbury: The general excuse was that they did not have time; 
they would rather drop the cow business than take the time to go to the 
creamery. 


Mr. Schlosser: How much do you figure the cost of getting the milk to 
the factory? 


Mr. Salisbury: It costs us just a little better than 15 cents a hundred 
pounds. 4 


Mr. Schlosser: That would be about 4 cents a pound for the butter fat? 
Mr. Salisbury: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Schlosser: It would seem to me that you could well afford to club 
with your neighbors and go to your creamery once a week and deliver your 
own milk and have the benefit of this 4 cents a pound. 


Mr. Salisbury: Well, the opinion of our board of directors was that the 
people haven’t got money enough tied up in cows yet so that they would 
do that. A man with five or six cows, of course, can not leave his farm 
work and go to the creamery with his milk. If they would do it, they 
would increase their cows until they had milk enough. Do any of you 
ever have an overrun or overplus? 


Mr. LaFuze: Sometimes we do. 


Mr. Salisbury: Well, in our settlement sheets, we test each man’s milk 
and in footing up the books at the end of the month, we find we have got 
eight to twelve hundred pounds more than our test indicates. 


Mr. Gurler: I would like to ask Mr. Salisbury a question: You are 
located some distance from a railroad? 


Mr. Salisbury: Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gurler: How do you find the cost of making butter compared with 
the neighbor who don’t have the long haul to make; do you find it satis- 
factory to your stockholders? 


Mr. Salisbury: The expense of the hauling? 


Mr. Gurler: The expense of running your creamery. You haul your 
coal, also? 


Mr. Salisbury: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gurler: And your butter back? 
Mr. Salisbury: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gurler: I want to know how you compare in cost of operation 
with your neighbor who does not have the haul? 


Mr. Salisbury: It is more expensive for us. Of course, our coal costs 
us for the hauling $1.25 a ton, while the other creameries do not pay over 
10 or 15 cents, possibly 25. 


Mr. Gurler: Do you run your creamery on the same plan as the Lima 
Creamery ? 


Mr. Salisbury: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Gurler: What do they get a pound? 
Mr. Salisbury: Three cents. 


Mr. Gurler: What are the farmers producing that are not producing 
milk for you? 


Mr. Salisbury: Hogs, corn and wheat. 
Mr. Gurler: They haul these things to market? 
Mr. Salisbury: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gurler: You haul your fuel and butter and they haul their wheat, 
and there is more object for the men that live away from a railroad than 
there is for those right on the road. 


Mr. Salisbury: I went to work and showed a farmer we could pay 
him more for his milk than he was getting out of it, throwing in his 
own labor, and do you suppose we could get that man to see that? The 
only thing I could get him to see was the 4 cents a pound. 
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I will tell how I have caught a good many,good men. When this 
creamery started, I was as skeptical as any man in the neighborhood, but 
in my boyhood I was raised on a dairy farm; my father and mother carried 
on a dairy, and I declared by all that was great and good that I would 
not be in the dairy business, but I got interested in the creamery and 
the further I go with it the more interested I am, and when the creamery 
started I said to my wife—we had four cows—“I am going to buy three 
more, and I believe the seven cows will pay the hired man.” She was a lit- 
tle skeptical about that, but we tried it anyway. I went out and bought 
three cows, and I kept the hired man by the year and when the year run 
out I had paid the hired man $200 and had $28 in my pocket, and I have 
told that story to my neighbors, and I have drawn a good many of them 
into the creamery business in that way. 


Mr. Gurler: I would rather take my chances off of the railroad than 
right on the railroad. 


Music by the Purdue University Band. 


The President: On account of the condition of the lights, it becomes 
necessary that we have Professor McKay’‘s talk next. 


DAIRYING AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


PROF. G. L. M’KAY, AMES, IOWA. 


Much progress and many changes have been made in the methods of 
manufacturing and marketing dairy products. We have passed the period 
when the country grocery store sets the price. Today our markets are the 
markets of the world. Pleasant recollections, however, still linger of the 
old time dairy, when our mothers used to heat the milk on the kitchen 
stove and skim the cream off with a little flat skimmer and from the up 
and down dash churn take out the golden butter that we loved so well in 
our boyhood days. Sometimes how we longed to go fishing and time drag- 
ged by so wearily that the minutes almost seemed like hours. Some of us, 
however, learned to use hot water to hasten the gathering of the golden 
granules. These since have been replaced by the modern centrifugal 
separator. Now we have the up-to-date dairy where the cream is imme- 
diately separated from the milk and the sweet milk is ready to be fed to 
the calves in the best possible condition. In this scene, we see the one 
woman reading Hoard’s Dairyman, which in itself is a sign of thrift and 
progress. & 


*Tllustrated with lantern views. 
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The next is a Washington scene, showing the latest thing in centraliza- 
tion. Here hand separator cream is gathered in from a radius of three 
hundred miles. These central plants are started up all through the West. 
The benefits claimed for this system are uniformity of quality with greater 
opportunities for selling and cheapness in manufacture as less skilled labor 
is required. However, the quality has not been raised by this system. 
Many think this is a backward step toward the old gathered cream system. 

Whether this be true or not, it is evident that a lot of education will 
have to be done in caring for the cream on the farm to bring the quality 
up to the whole milk system. 

The next is a scene on the Hazelwood ranch in Washington, showing 
the dairy herd. Following this is a chicken ranch in connection with the 
dairy business. It is another Washington scene. Here we find skim milk 
utilized as chicken food with apparent success. 

Next comes a typical western ranch, showing a large field of alfalfa. 
Here we have the largest creamery in California, at Fresno, in San Joa- 
quin Valley. They make as much as five thousand pounds of butter per 
day. In this valley they can keep one cow to every acre. The soil is very 
productive, being as rich, possibly, as the Valley of the Nile. Irrigation is 
carried on here and as much as eight tons of alfalfa per acre are raised 
from four to five cuttings. This also is the raisin belt of California. This 
cut shows seedless raisins growing where the yield reaches sometimes 
fourteen or fifteen tons per acre. Oranges and olives are grown in abun- 
dance in this valley, as well as wine grapes. Leaving California, we pass 
to Iowa. Here we see the laboratory of the up-to-date creamery at Sioux 
City, lowa—The Hazelwood plant—where they make between fifteen and 
twenty thousand pounds of butter per day. The next is a churning scene 
in the same plant. Following this are the Farrington cream ripeners, and 
here we see butter piled on the tables in the same plant. Then we see 
them putting the cream in the churns. 

Now we come to the large ammonia plant which is used for cooling the 
different departments of the building to any desired temperature. The 
eighteenth shows the finished product of the famous Hazelwood brand of 
butter being carried to the table. 

Next comes a general view of the main floor of the Iowa Dairy School, 
showing the different kinds of machinery required in a dairy school. 

Following this is a dairy class making cheese at our school. These 
boys are seniors. It is needless for me to say that they are not working 
very hard. 

Here we have our college herd quietly grazing, and some are standing 
in the cool water. Here is a scene from the dairy school in Belgium. It is 
quite evident from this picture that the women do most of the work in their 
dairies. The same condition exists in agricultural work. No country is 
more interesting to a traveler who is interested in dairying than little Hol- 
land. This country is peculiarly adapted for dairyingy owing to its cool, 
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moist climate. The northern part of Holland presents a very unique 
picture to the traveler, with its small, green fields dotted here and there 
with numerous windmills and the large herds of Holstein-Friesian cows 
quietly grazing. The monstrous long-armed windmills, resembling an old 
lighthouse above the sea, are used for various kinds of work. They grind 
grain, pulverize rock and manufacture paper, but their most important 
duty is to pump out the water from the marshes into canals so it may find 
an exit to the sea, otherwise the lowland would be submerged. Excepting 
Greece and Great Britain, no country has so many inlets as Holland. The 
Hollanders, as a people, might be termed a little slow, but the government 
is certainly not slow in appreciating the benefits that the country derives 
from dairying, as eight instructors are employed, largely aided by the goy- 
ernment, whose duty it is to give free instruction wherever it is required. 
The factory system is not carried on to any extent in Holland. Most of 
the cheese is made in the home dairy on the farm. The numerous cheese 
markets and cheese exhibitions give the instructor an opportunity to ex- 
amine each maker’s output. Both the Edam and Gouda cheese as dis- 
played in the stores of Holland are very different in quality from those 
sent to America and England, being much softer and richer in butter fat. 
The cheese consumed in Holland, Belgium and France are much superior 
in quality to those sent to England, America and the tropical climates. 
I had some difficulty in finding the solution for this, as the makers and 
instructors maintained that the cheese were made the same for all mar- 
kets. The difference was caused by the manner of curing adopted by the 
exporters after the cheese came into their possession. The Edam cheese 
are manufactured in one part of Holland while the Gouda cheese come 
from another part. 

Holland might be termed a country of cities. The traveler in going 
about through the country is constantly coming into cities, so much so that 
he wonders where the agricultural population reside. While these cities 
are naturally quaint with their streets, numerous canals and bridges, to 
an American they seem ancient and slow. Some large cities have no street 
car system, electric lights or water system, yet there is an abundance of 
water everywhere. 

Their road system is far superior to ours. Good macadamized roads are 
everywhere. Most of the residences in the rural districts are of brick with 
tile or thatched roofs. In some cases both are used on the same building. 
The scolloped edges of the thatched roof overlapping the fancy painted 
tiles make a beautiful, lacey appearance that resemble a handsomely 
draped window. The nicely laid brick walks in front of the houses, the 
flower beds, the well kept lawns and numerous trees make a very pictur- 
esque home for the Holland farmer. Notwithstanding all this, frequently 
under the same roof in the back part of the house are housed the well- 
kept cows. The Hollander loves and cares for his cows almost as much as 
a mother does for her children. 
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Everything pertaining to dairying is kept scrupulously clean, even the 
cows in many cases being washed before they are milked. I have never 
seen a place where the old adage, “Cleanliness is next to Godliness,’ comes 
in better, and I believe that the fine flavor of the Holland cheese is largly 
due to their cleanliness. The slow, quiet customs of the people seem also 
to have been transmitted to the cows. Dogs are seldom used to drive 
cows. They, however, have their place in Holland, but it is as a beast of 
burden. They frequently take the place of horses when the loads are 
not too heavy. It is quite a common thing when driving through the coun- 
try to meet with carts that are drawn by dogs. They are used in the city 
for peddling milk and other light work and on the farm for drawing milk 
from the milkers to the dairy. Holland is certainly not a paradise for 
dogs, as very few fat ones are to be seen. 

Good grass land or land in the dairy section brings a much higher price 
than that in any other part of the agricultural district. In the dairy belt 
of Holland, dairying is the chief occupation of the farmer, hence every 
care is given to the production of milk and the care of milk. The farmer, 
as a rule, does not try to follow any scientific minds in feeding. Roots, 
hay and oil meal are fed. The oil meal is used only in the winter when 
cows are on dry feed. They have no set rule as regards the proportion of 
feed. This, they maintain, depends upon the judgment of the feeder and 
the cows he is feeding. 

The Edam cheese as well as the Gouda cheese are made in two differ- 
ent sizes. The most common size for an Edam cheese is about three and 
one-half pounds when cured. The larger Hdam cheese weigh about twice 
that much. This cheese takes its name from the town of Edam, situated 
on the Zuyder Zee, near Amsterdam. The place has become famous as a 
market for this kind of cheese. Every week markets are held at Hoorn, 
Edam, Alkmaar and Purmerend for the sale of cheese. The farmers take 
their cheese to market in a one-horse wagon, which is made of light wood 
and has a deep panneled box. This wagon is used almost exclusively for 
hauling cheese to market. The farmer for this occasion dons a white suit. 
The cheese are ready for market when about three Weeks old. On arriy- 
ing at the market, which is a large open space in the middle of the city, 
paved with stones, straw is first put on the pavement, then cheese are piled 
on it in a pyramidal pile like so many cannon balls. To protect the cheese 
from the sun a heavy white cloth is spread over the pile. When market 
is open the buyers pass among the piles, occasionally sampling a cheese 
with a tryer. The most common test used is to take a cheese in the hand 
and strike a sharp blow with the knuckles of the other hand, and if it has 
a hollow or dead sound they know the size of the holes by the ringing 
sound it makes. The prospective buyer buys or makes an offer 
for the cheese, after he has examined them, and if the seller 
thinks favorably of the offer, they strike hands. If he accepts the 
offer, they shake hands very heartily. When the cheese are sold 
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they are placed on a skid that holds about 150 cheese and offi- 
cial weighers place it upon large balances in the market building and 
balance the cheese with official weights. The seller then carries the cheese 
over to the warehouse and the buyer claims them. The men use a yoke 
arrangement over their shoulders which is attached to the skid for carry- 
ing the cheese. The price paid the day I attended the market in Hoorn, 
on July 4th, was 25 cents per pound of their money, which is equal to 
about 10% cents in our money. ‘The price varied on different lots of 
cheese, according to the quality, the same as it would at one of our 
markets. 

One of the best factories in Holland is at Hoogkarspel, near Hoorn, in 
northern Holland. D. Brandar is director and manager. This factory, 
as will be seen by cut, is a handsome brick structure, with tile roof. The 
pavement surrounding the factory is of cut stone. Mr. D. Brandar is the 
gentleman in the picture who stands in front of the horse with his hat 
off. I found him to be very obliging in every way and well posted on 
dairying in general both in his own and other countries. 

I can not speak too highly of the kind of treatment I received at this 
factory. The picture outside the factory represents an old cheese press 
with perforated tin for filling cheese hoops on top of the press and the two 
sets of wire knives or curd breakers resting against the press. The fac- 
tory is a two-story building with an open attic where the cheese are some- 
times kept. The building is well constructed and all the rooms have 
good ventilation. The whey tanks, as well as the interior of the factory, 
are kept scrupulously clean. In fact, this is one of the best factories I 
have ever visited. One of the reasons for keeping the whey tanks so very 
clean is that the whey is skimmed and the cream churned into whey 
butter, which is quite an article of diet in Holland. 

While the Edam cheese are made in the north on the Zuyder Zee, 
Utrecht, Holland, is the center of the Gouda belt. This cheese is much 
softer than the Edam cheese and might be called the typical Dutch cheese. 
There are two sizes of Gouda cheese as well as of Edam cheese. The 
large Gouda is fourteen inches in diameter and from three and one-half to 
four inches thick, and the smaller, which is the more common, is nine 
and one-half inches in diameter and three and one-half inches thick. 
This brand of cheese have a very rich, creamy flavor. The day 
I visited the market at Utrecht, it was estimated that there were 
five thousand cheese there. In connection with the cheese market was a 
cheese exhibition. This gave the government instructors a chance to in- 
spect the cheese from each dairy and to ascertain which place needed their 
services the most. The judging at the contest was done by two govern- 
ment instructors and an extensive cheese exporter. I was given the priy- 
’ jlege of examining the cheese in connection with the judges, and, after the 
contest, I purchased the two best and the two poorest cheese. In the best 
cheese very few pinholes were found and the flavor was clean, showing 
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the purity of the milk. The poorest cheese had a very open body, showing 
an abnormal gas fermentation. The success of the Hollander might be 
attributed to three things: First, the selection of good dairy cows; second, 
the feeding of an abundance of succulent food, and third, the milking and 
‘aring of the cows, which is largely done by the women folks. 

In traveling through Belgium and Germany I found dairying carried 
on somewhat as we do it in America, at least as far as the hand separator 
goes. At a little show I visited at Visi, Belgium, I found no less than — 
seven different makes of hand separators. 

selgium is the home of the limburger cheese, but I found in the dis- 
trict from which it originated that butter-making was claiming attention 
now more than cheese making. In a little town by the name of Oelde, in 
Westphalia, Germany, I found two large manufacturers of hand separator 
machines. The one gave employment to 100 men and they maintained they 
could not supply the demand. So we see the spread of the hand separator 
is universal. 

Passing from Germany, we visited Denmark. Every person, I pre- 
sume, who has any interest in the butter business, feels a great desire to 
visit littl Denmark. There is little variety in the surface of Denmark. 
The highest point in the country is only 550 feet above the sea level. Den- 
mark, however, is nowhere low in the sense in which Holland is. The 
lay of the land is certainly changing. It rises a little at the sea coast, 
although it is comparatively flat inland. The country reminded me very 
much of the Province of Ontario, Canada, as I viewed it for the first time 
from the car windows. The Danish forests are made up almost exclu- 
sively of beech trees, which thrive better in that country than in any other 
country in Hurope. One notable feature of Denmark is that they have 
no rivers, nor have they any large Jakes. The Gudenaa is the longest of 
their streams, and in this country it would be called a brook. Their 
climate is cool. To this they may attribute part of their success in 
dairying. 

The Danish government takes an active interest in the dairy business 
and gives liberal aid to secure instructors. In fact, the whole creamery 
business of Denmark seems as if it were owned by one individual. Not- 
withstanding the care and rigid examinations given to the butter, so that 
it will be suited to the English market, it is not all perfect nor uniform. 
I had the privilege of examining the butter at one of their semi-monthly 
government contests, and I must say that there were several lots of very 
inferior quality. I think, however, it was more uniform than the same 
quantity of butter exhibited in our country would have been. 

Denmark keeps a representative in Hngland all the time looking after 
the requirements of that market and keeping the makers at home posted. 
They notify the dairvmen and creamerymen by wire to send a tub of 
butter to the experiment station at Copenhagen. This butter is sent from 
the regular shipment that goes abroad and is held at Copenhagen ten 
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days before being scored. This is about the length of time it would take 
to deliver the butter in England, so if any defects show up in the 
butter sent to England the same defects would show up in the butter 
retained at the experiment station at Copenhagen, as they endeavor to 
keep the temperature of the room where the butter is kept about the same 
as it would be on the road to England. 

The butter is scored by number so that one exhibitor does not know 
another exhibitor’s score. The basis of scoring is a total of fifteen for 
perfection, instead of 100, as we have it. The highest scoring butter 
scored twelve. Three of their government experts did the scoring, each 
one scored in a separate part of the room, then they changed sections, and 
kept on that way until each one had been over the entire lot. Then the 
manager found the score by taking the average of the three. The butter 
that scored the highest had a rich, mild, creamy flayor. The creamerymen 
are paid the same price for their butter that is exhibited that they get 
for the rest of the make that is sent to England. The experiment station 
meets the expense which, of course, is refunded by the government 
later on. 

The export for this little country has run as high as 170,000,000 pounds 
of butter in a year. They have 1,200 creameries and 300 dairies. Some 
of the dairies keep as much as 200 or 300 cows each. The cows kept in 
Denmark are mostly of the Danish type and give a very large flow of 
milk which is of rather poor quality. Four pounds butter to the hundred 
is counted a good yield in Denmark. The Danes do not waste much feed. 
They tether out their cows in most cases. In one sense of the word, they 
do not advocate balanced rations for feeding. The late Professor Siegleke 
explained this by saying that all farmers did not understand chemistry 
and the technical terms were somewhat misleading. They used the term 
“feed units.” For instance, a certain number of pounds of clover hay will 
equal one unit. At the experiment station they endeavor to find out how 
much turnips or roots it will take to equal a unit or a certain amount of 
clover hay, or, in other words, they endeavor to inform a patron how many 
units of hay or of roots he should feed per cow. They try to make every- 
thing very practical. This same rule I might say applies to butter making. 
The Danish butter maker is not as skilled on the scientific side as the 
American maker. He works more by rule. Everything pertaining to his 
business, however, gets his undivided attention. Of the men who have 
placed the Danish system on its high pedestal, I believe the late Pro- 
fessor Siegleke stands foremost. He was the first to place the dairy 
business on a scientific basis, and may be styled the founder of the pres- 
ent Danish system. 

Following him we have Professor Storch, who has a worldwide repu- 
tation as a scientist. He was the first to apply pure cultures to cream 
ripening, which is now almost universally used by all the leading dairy 
countries of the world. 
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Before passing from Denmark, I must say that I believe their success 
is largely due to the united action of the people, from the government 
down to the private individual. 

In visiting the English market, I might say I have found butter there 
from the Argentine, Australia, New Zealand, Sweden, Russia, Denmark, 
United States, Canada and France. The highest selling butter found here 
was the famous B. F. Bhis French rolls. This brand brought four cents 
per pound more than any other butter. This is unsalted butter and made 
from raw cream. It has a very high aroma:or nose flavor or showing 
about as high aroma as the butter at our exhibitions that scores the 
highest. This butter is put up in two-pound rolls, wrapped in white 
cloth and sent to market in a wicker basket called ‘‘motte.” 

The next highest butter to this was the Danish selected. Following 
this in price was the Irish butter, which showed very high nose aroma 
but was very weak in body, undoubtedly due to churning the cream at 
too high a temperature. Some excellent butter was found from New 
Zealand that was six months old and had been kept at a temperature of 
sixteen degrees F. This butter would grade Western Extras in this 
country without any difficulty. 

I believe the opportunity is good for any large creamery that will 
furnish clean, mild flavored butter to Hngland to build a reputation on 
their goods that will enable them to ship there with profit at times. 

While I think our Department of Agriculture has given excellent aid 
to the dairy business of the country, I believe it would be a good thing 
to have a representative in that market constantly, keeping our pro- 
ducers posted in its requirements. 5s 


TWENTY YEARS IN INDIANA CREAMERY BUSINESS. 


GEORGE FREESE, NAPPANEE, 


It is getting rather late and I will only talk a few minutes. About 
twenty years ago there was only one creamery in the State of Indiana, and 
that was in Elkhart County, at Nappanee. I started a creamery there in 
1882, and I don’t know of any other creamery started before that. I 
started to use what they called the gauge system. We had a can with a 
glass on the side, and an inch on that glass was supposed to make about 
a pound of butter, but after we had bought milk that way for a year or 
two we found that some would make a pound and some a pound and a 
half, and the result was our best customers left us and the poor ones 
stayed by us, and we kept on with that until a man came along with a 
test, and so we adopted the test system, and for four or five years farmers 
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took a little interest in it, and we made a fair grade of creamery butter, 
but it got worse and worse, and the result was that the butter we got 
from the creamery was almost as bad as the country butter, and that is 
not so good, especially made without a separator; then we were churning 
as high as two thousand pounds a day. I think well of the co-operative 
creamery, but I think the farmer’s place is on the farm, and the creamery 
man, I think he is the man that ought to handle the butter. I think the 
farmer has enough if he takes care of his work in getting the milk. In 
about ten years we had six co-operative creameries started near us. 
Some ran a year, some a year and a half, and the result was every one 
of them went up in smoke. They sold milk to the creamery and hired a 
man to go and get the milk. We tried the same thing. We ran about 
six months, and it cost us about $100 or $150 a month, and we quit ite 
The trouble was we hired a man to haul the milk, but finally we got the 
farmers to deliver the milk. We have a town about seven miles northwest 
of us that was west of this station, and the farmers finally talked like 
they would like to have a separator there, and so we put one in. I 
jumped on every wagon that came along and would ask him if he would 
not sell milk, and he says “no, you are thieves.” We hammered away 
until last year we ran up as high as 40,000 pounds. In about the same 
territory in Iowa, Wisconsin or Minnesota, I will venture to say they 
will have twenty times.as much milk. The pictures illustrated here, of 
that creamery at Fresno, which has an average of as much as the pro- 
fessor just said it had. 

The reason I came here wasn’t to talk; it was to learn. I am just 
as anxious to be taught in this dairy line as any one. I have learned more 
in the last few days, I think, about dairying than I ever learned before in 
my life, and the doctor from Indianapolis has given me moré light on the 
subject of cows than I ever learned in all my life, and I think if we can 
get the farmers to help us along, in a few years we will have as good a 
dairy State as we have in the Union. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 


January 23, 1903, 9:30 o'clock. 


CARE AND HANDLING OF MILK. 
H. N. SLATER, LAFAYETTE. 


I received notice from your worthy Secretary a short time ago that 
I would be expected to give the Indiana Dairy Association a paper on the 
“Care and Handling of Milk,” which I consider a great honor. I will 
give you some of my methods, which I consider the most essential ones 
in caring for milk. Many dairy farmers are prosperous, establishing 
the fact that the dairy industry can be made to yield good profits, while 
others who seem to have the same opportunity for success fail to find the 
profitable side. In the endeavor to ascertain the important cause of fail- 
ure, practical men engaged in the different branches of dairy work have 
been consulted. 

A large number of inquiries were sent out by the Dairy Division to 
butter and cheese makers and others, requesting them to state what part 
of dairying in their judgment was in the greatest need of improvement. 

The following are some of the replies received: 

The delivery of milk by patrons and the proper care prior to delivery. 
In fact, this one alone will be sufficient to cover all ground, as it is a broad 
one. Very few referred to the chemical Composition of milk or the amount 
of butter fat it contained. 

Milk that is poor in fat naturally, or because it has been adulterated 
by skimming or watering, does not give the butter or cheese maker much 
_trouble since the introduction of the Babcock test. 

Paying for the amount of fat delivered instead of the bulk of milk 
leaves no strong temptation to water or skim. 

A large proportion of our dairy farmers overlook the fundamental 
principles which should be observed in producing pure milk. This is usu- 
ally due to lack of appreciation of their importance more than their in- 
tentional neglect. In many cases where conditions are promptly improved 
this danger disappears. Special knowledge is as necessary in conducting 
the dairy as in other occupations. When one understands scientific prin- 
ciples in dairying the change in milk ceases to be mysterious and the 
work with dairy instead of being unprofitable and uncertain, as some 
consider it, may become profitable, interesting and instructive, 
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The value of milk when delivered to a factory or for sale at any 
place, depends largely on the care it has received previous to delivery. 
Its condition as well as fat every dairyman should know. The handling 
of milk the first few hours after it has been drawn from the cow has a 
great influence on its quality and the quality of the product made from 
it. The care of milk seems a simple matter, but better methods in our 
dairies are of great importance to success and the reputation of our 
American dairying. 

It is to the interest of every patron of a creamery or cheese factory 
that the milk used should be the best and purest that could be produced. 
Any one that increases his monthly check by adulterating his milk expects 
payment for that which he did not deliver and is stealing that amount 
from others to whom it belongs. But any one who delivers badly con- 
taminated milk to a creamery does even worse. His milk may spoil the 
“entire product of the day and this largely decreases the returns to every 
patron. - 

Butter and cheese makers should absolutely refuse to accept milk that 
is tainted or unfit for use. They must do this in justice to themselves 
and the patrons who deliver pure milk. The attempt has sometimes been 
made to estimate the loss by skimming and watering and enormous 
amounts have been found. But it is not believed that that nearly equals 
the loss caused by taints or changes in the milk due to neglect. In con- 
tracts and agreements the expression “Pure Milk’ should not be taken to 
mean simply milk having a normal chemical composition, but freedom 
from all unnecessary contamination. The word pure should be under- 
stood in its broadest sense. Then what we have to guard against in order 
to furnish a pure product is the little so-called bacterial life of which the 
dairies are full, for which milk is the best food. Animals, foods, manures 
and milk are all hosts‘or breeding grounds for bacteria. For this reason 
the dairy is a place where myriads of germs of different kinds are to be 
found. This we must keep in mind, study persistently to control. The 
Way to prevent their growth and rapid multiplication is by sunlight, 
pure air, cleanliness and temperature. First see that the cows are kept 
in a well ventilated barn. What I mean by a well ventilated barn is so 
constructed that when the doors are opened in the morning you will not 
have those close stagnant odors which we so often have in our cow 
Stables. Good ventilators are very cheap and any one can have them. 
Sunlight being a great germ destroyer, we should have all the sunlight 
possible in our barns. The next thing will be cleanliness. Our cow barns 
should be kept clean, inside and out, the manure hauled out and all bad 
odors kept away ‘from it, such as pig pens, chicken coops, etc. Use plenty 
of clean bedding. We should always milk with dry hands, never wet. 
Should have our clothing clean. Too much precaution can not be taken 
during the milking time. As soon as the milk is drawn from the cow it 
should be taken in the fresh air and run through an aerator of some 
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kind. Then put in cans and set in cold water and cool down to at least 
54 degrees F., as the bacteria will develop very slowly at that temperature. 
Never mix warm and cold milk together. Keep it at as low a temperature 
as possible until delivered to the factory. As soon as the skim milk or 
whey is returned to the farm the cans should be emptied at once and 
washed, scalded, put out in the pure air and sunlight. All milking uten- 
sils should be treated in the same way. 


THE HAND SEPARATOR ON THE FARM. 


C. B. BENJAMIN, LEROY. 


The manufacturers of the separator claim for it a clear profit of $10 
per cow per year, and to prove this claim in the value of a hand separator 
on the farm let us figure a little. 

An average dairy cow should give 165 pounds of butter in a year by 
‘the old process gravity system of cream gathering, which should bring 
eighteen cents per pound, or $29.70. With the centrifugal separator the 
same cow will give 200 pounds of butter, worth 20 cents, or $40, a differ- 
ence of $10.30. The question may arise, why the difference in selling price 
of butter? We can only answer from personal experience, that the sepa- 
rator cream makes a better quality of butter, from the fact that the 
cream being of the same consistency ripens more evenly; there is much 
less milk in it than in the skimmed cream; the cream is taken from the 
milk while it is in a perfectly fresh and sweet condition; no danger of its 
becoming sour or taking on so many objectionable odors as it might when 
standing twelve or twenty-four hours before being skimmed. 

Ten cows in a herd making a profit of $10.30 per cow per year would 
make a profit of $103, or the cost of a separator made good in one year 
with a ten-cow dairy. 

You may ask if it is not more work to run a separator than to skim 
milk? Our answer is the hand separator places the work where it be- 
longs and makes lighter the work of the average farmer’s wife, because 
the men are expected to do the separating and care for the skim milk 
while fresh and warm. This by-product—skim milk—is a very important 
factor in the real value of a separator on the farm. When properly fed, 
which is immediately after being separated, still warm with the animal 
heat, it is of the greatest value for young calves and pigs. 

This milk we value as being worth to us 20 cents per 100 pounds 
when fed warm to young, growing pigs. The average cow furnishes us 
4,000 pounds of skim milk per year, and at this price it would be worth 
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$8. By the old process, when the milk is cold and old it is worth 15 cents 
per 100 pounds, or $6 for the 4,000 pounds, making a gain of $2 in favor 
of warm separated milk. : 

Now we have $12 profit over the old process, and will any one question 
that the separator has paid for itself and the work of operating, and, like 
the cow, is still left to repeat the operation from six to ten years with but 
little outlay for running expenses. And when we consider the labor saved 
in skimming milk twice a day, and keeping it cool enough to raise the 
cream in pans, crocks or cans, as the case may be, the separator again has 
the lead. 

We admit there is work in cleaning and caring for a separator, but it 
is as nothing when compared with the labor necessary to keep clean and 
pure all the utensils used when skimming milk in the old way. 

The butter, as we have before mentioned, made from the separated 
product, is much better because of a more uniform flavor and texture 
and more yaluable to us because easier made. And in localities where 
the separator is used in connection with the creamery we think the value 
would be very great, both to the creamery and patron. Such an improve- 
ment over the old method of cream gathering, and you still have your 
warm milk left to feed upon the farm. ! 

We would, therefore, recommend the use of a cream separator to 
every dairyman that skims his milk. The first cost of the machine may 
seem rather expensive to some, but when you consider that it is paying 
20 per cent. or more interest on your investment, we, as dairymen, can 
scarcely afford to lose what this machine will save for us. 


The President: We will allow five minutes on this paper for discus- 
sion. 


The Secretary: The question of hand separators, both for the farmer 
and the creamery man, is an important one, and I would like to hear from 
some of the creamery men here. 


Mr. Schlosser: Take it along these lines, the objection we would offer 
for the creamery is the quality of the cream. There is no excuse for the 
farmer that has a hand cream separator why he should not be able to 
furnish us a good quality of cream. It all lies with the farmer and not 
with the machine. 


Mr. Drischel: I would like to hear Professor McKay on the question 
of hand separators in the State of Iowa. I would like to have him explain 
the position of the farmers at the present time. 


Professor McKay: We have the hand separator system in Iowa at 
the present time and somewhat to our sorrow. The hand separator is all 
right as far as it goes, but in my experience in scoring butter I am satisfied 
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that the hand separator is a means of lowering butter quality several 
points, but still that is not the fault of the hand separator; it is due largely 
to the man behind the separator. The common understanding among 
farmers is that a little quantity of cream is easily cared for. If the cream 
Was separated with a hand separator and placed in cool water, I can’t 
see why as good butter can not be made by that system as by any other 
system. When we changed from the gravity system to the power sepa- 
rator system, we had some difficulty then, probably not as much as at 
the present time. The difference then was in the body of the butter. 
When we separated that way, we got a weak body, and for a time it was 
a question of whether the large separators could make as fine butter as 
the gravity system, but now the gravity system can not be compared with 
the power system, and we may reach that time when we can educate the 
farmers in regard to caring for the cream properly. I don’t know what 
the future will bring forth. 


Mr. Holloway: I think that perhaps one fault with the hand sepa- 
rator lies in the sale of them. A man comes to a farmer and is anxious 
to sell, and he will tell him most anything to sell to him, and, among other 
things, I have known them to tell them they did not need washing more 
than about once a week, and such things as that, and that is what makes 
our cream bad. A great many times they do not wash them as they 
should be washed, and it is pretty hard to make good butter when the 
cream comes through a separator that has not been washed for a week. 


Mr. Schlosser: There is another objection along this line, and that is 
they will tell them that the cream should be delivered twice a week. 
That is one of the greatest objections there is to hand separated cream. 
In order to make good butter we ought to have cream as often as we have 
the milk, and if we get the cream sweet and in as good a condition «as 
we get the milk, we can get good butter out of it. 


The President: This is an interesting and vital question, but we must 
hasten along. We will now ask the Committee on Resolutions if they are 
ready to report. 


Mr. Drischel: Mr. Wollen being chairman of the committee, and leay- 
ing the city last night, I present the following resolutions for the com- 
mittee: 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Resolved, That this Association commend in the highest terms the 


equipment and work begun in the Dairy Department of Purdue Univer- 
sity and that we urge that the members of this Association bring to the 
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notice of the young people of this State the need for, and the opportunity 
open to, the person trained for definite position in the dairy business, and 
to urge upon them the value of a course at Purdue Dairy School. 

Resolved, That we commend the work in other departments of the 
School of Agriculture while recognizing the need of further equipment, 
particularly in live stock, to make it commensurate with the agricultural 
interests of our State. 

In view of the fact that we have not a representative herd of dairy 
eattle on the Experimental Farm, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we emphatically urge that the Board of Trustees take 
steps at once to secure a herd of pure-bred dairy cattle that will be a 
credit to the great State of Indiana. 

Resolved, That we are in hearty accord with the Board of Trustees 
and recommend that the Dairy Department in the Agricultural Building 
be fully equipped for all dairy purposes. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that the State Legis- 
lature appropriate not less than $1,000 for the necessary use of the State 
Dairy Association. 

Whereas, We have at present on the statute books of Indiana a very 
excellent pure food law, but which can not be properly enforced on ae- 
count of not having a laboratory and chemist to analyze the various 
adulterated and imitation food products; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend that the State Legislature, now in ses- 
sion, appropriate enough money to establish a well equipped laboratory 
and procure a competent chemist for this important work. 

Whereas, It is known that Senator Parks has introduced in the State 
Senate, now in ‘session, a bill to prohibit the use of oleomargarine in our 
State institutions; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana State Dairy Association lend all possible 
support to the Senator in securing the passage of this measure. 

Whereas, At the last session of Congress'a law was passed imposing a 
tax of 10 cents per pound on colored oleomargarine, which we all realize 
has done much for the dairymen, and knowing that the oleomargarine 
manufacturers are only awaiting a favorable opportunity to secure the 
repeal of this law; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the dairy interests of our State lend all possible sup- 
port to the officers of the National Dairy Union, who are now striving to 
prevent the repeal of this law and secure its proper enforcement. 

Resolved, That this Association commends the work of the National 
Department of Agriculture in its enforcement of the oleomargarine and 
renovated butter laws. 

Resolved, That we recommend the awarding of medals or cups for all 
first prizes hereafter. 

Resolved, That we take this opportunity to heartily endorse the candi- 
dacy of Mr. E. Sudendorf for superintendent of dairy exhibits for the 
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World’s Fair at St. Louis, and request that those having the power to do 
so will see the propriety of appointing him to this responsible position. 
Resolved, That this Association hold district meetings throughout the 
State, time and place of which shall be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of this Association mail a copy of all the 
resolutions to each member of the present General Assembly, marking 
such paragraphs as should be of interest to such members. Be it further 
Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to all those 
who so ably assisted in our entertainment during this meeting. 
G. V. WOOLEN, Chairman. 
G. P. SWAN, Secretary. 
G. W. DRISCHEL. 


The President: You have heard the reading of the committee’s report, 
what disposition will you make of it? 


Mr. Schlosser: I move that the report be adopted. 
The President: As a whole or by section? 
Mr. Schlosser: As a whole. 


Report adopted. 


» 


The President: We have next the Committee on Essays. 


Mr. Gurler: Mr. President, we had an interesting time with these 
essays. We took them and went over each one by itself, and then we 
had an argument of two hours before we decided whose was the best, 
so you can see there was merit in more than one of them. When we 
came to vote who should be first, it stood two and one, but the first 
prize we awarded to No. 4 (Mrs. Lamont, Joppa) and the second prize to 
No. 1 (J. M. Hack, Crown Point). 


Mr. Schlosser: I move that the report be accepted. 


The President: I would suggest a little further that these essays be- 
come a part of the proceedings. 


Motion carried. 


The President: Is the Committee on Nominations ready to report? 
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Your Committee on Nominations beg to report the following: 
President, Samuel Schlosser, Plymouth. 
Vice-President, G. V. Woolen, Indianapolis. 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. Van Norman, Lafayette. 
Hxecutive Committee, the officers and Silas Holloway, North Man- 
chester, and 'T. C. Burnside, Liberty. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. LAMONT, 

SAM B. WOODS, 

HENRY SCHLOSSER. 


Mr. Argo: I muve that the committee’s report be received. 


Motion carried. 


The President: I believe that concludes the committee work, ex- 
cept appointing the Legislative Committee. Last year we had a Legis- 
lative Committee appointed, and I take the privilege this year to reor- 
ganize that committee. As it stands now it is reorganized and enlarged. 
I will appoint Mr. Burnside as chairman of that committee, and Dr. 
Woollen as secretary, and members Mr. Swan, Mr. Sam Schlosser, Mr. 
Drischel, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Billingsley and Mr. Hill, making a committee 
of eight. Take notice, this committee must do their work, and do it now. 
Don’t wait for the last week of the Legislature. The chairman will try 
and have a meeting of that committee tomorrow to get ready to go to 
work. He promised me he would try and be in Indianapolis tomorrow, 
and he would try and get that committee together, and we want each 
member of this Association to consider themselves a committee of one 
to work on their individual Representative from their county. We feel 
that we have got to do a personal work to succeed in this legislative work 
as we should. 

I don’t know but what it would be in order as your retiring President 
to say a word in regard to Purdue. Purdue is an institution that the 
citizens of the farming portion of the great State of Indiana do not realize 
what they have in Purdue. They do not realize what they have in the 
faculty that is at Purdue, that Purdue is in charge of, and we feel that 
we, as a Dairy Association, ought to return to them our most sincere 
thanks for the courtesy they have shown us in this meeting. I want, as 
your President, to extend to you my sincere and heartfelt thanks for the 
courtesy you have shown me. I feel that this has been a record breaker 
meeting of the Dairy Association of the State of Indiana. [Applause.] 

Mr. Burnside: I want to say what I have to say sitting on this 
chair. I know you will excuse me for not getting up. I went to bed night 
before last, and I haven’t been out of my room since. I went away from 
here suffering with neuralgia, and if any of you know how that feels, 
you know how I am suffering. 
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What I want to get at, I understand from the President of this or- 
ganization, a year ago I was a member of the Legislative Committee, and 
if L understand him aright I was chairman of that committee. Now, 
to square myself with this organization, I want to say now that this is 
the first time I have ever had any intimation whatever that I was a 
member of the Legislative Committee, and secondly, I have not shown my 
hand at all, and I know, of course, under these circumstances this or- 
ganization will excuse me for not taking any interest in the matter, and 
I have no desire to be chairman of the Legislative Committee for this 
reason: In the first place, it not only takes time, but takes money, but L 
am perfectly willing to serve on that committee this year, and I will say 
if the other members of this committee will give as much time as I will, 
we will do some good for the dairy interests of Indiana. I would like 
after the meeting adjourns to meet the members of that committee. 


Mi. Drischel: Mr. President—As a member of that committee, I 
want to go further than that; recognizing the fact and being on the com- 
mittee some four years ago, and knowing the results that we obtained 
at that time, we want the action of the farmers, the dairymen, and the 
creamerymen to help us in this case. As Mr. Burnside says, we have got 
to go there and present this matter, pay our own expense, and we want 
you gentlemen here to present this matter to your Representatives and 
Senators. Jmpregnate every man with the idea that this dairy industry 
is growing up both in the school here and in the farms and in town, and 
assist us in that line of thought, which will go a great ways. You can 
make personal pleas to your Representatives and Senators and help us a 
great deal that way, and announce the fact that the dairy industry is 
going to be an important factor in this State. In the meeting before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the Legislature there will be able people 
favoring the horticultural industries and presenting their pleas for an 
appropriation. The Horticultural Association gets one thousand dollars, 
and we get the mere pittance of five hundred dollars. On that score I 
think it is an injustice. With the horticulturists the fruit produced in 
the fall is in sixty days after maturity barreled and shipped off. There 
is no taxation on that, but there is with us, and also on the cattle or dairy 
cow, and the creameries cost from $500 up to $100,000. In my county 
there is a capitalized or incorporated creamery of $100,000. 


Mr. Burnside: Just one more thing I would like to say in connection 
with that Legislative Committee: There is a bill before the Legislature 
now which was presented by Mr. Parks, of Marshall County, which is 
a bill to prohibit the sale of oleomargarine in the public institutions in 
the State of Indiana, and I believe that committee would like to know the 
pleasure of this organization in regard to that bill—whether we ought to 
go to Indianapolis and push that bill or not. 
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The President: A motion is in order to incorporate that in a reso- 
lution. 


Mr. Schlosser: Mr. Chairman—In regard to this bill of Mr. Parks’, of 
Marshall County, he has promised me time and again that he will do any- 
thing reasonable for the dairy interests of this State, provided we can 
give him proper support, and he wanted to know what help the State 
Dairy Association could give him if he would introduce a measure of 
this kind, or any other measure looking to our interests, and we should 
certainly adopt a strong resolution giving him the assurance that we 
heartily indorse his action in this matter. 


Mr. Drischel: I want to cite you the facts. We were seeking business 
with the Hast Haven Asylum, at Richmond. I was informed by the 
Superintendent of that institution four or five years ago that he thought it 
was better for the State to buy oleo, because it was cheaper and was 
just as good as butter. I did not like the insinuation; in fact, I got a 
little indignant. And that is one of the instances Mr. Schlosser alluded 
to, that we embrace that important resolution in the resolution we haye. 


The President: Mr. Schlosser, draw the resolution that you like. 


Mr. Schlosser: I would like to say another word on this question. 
Senator Parks has been making a study of the institutions of the State, 
and he told me there was not a state institution that was eating butter but 
one, and that used it simply because they had a few cows, and they eat 
whatever these cows produce. ‘That is the condition of affairs in the 
State of Indiana, and you can also realize what they feed us on in the 
hotels in the State of Indiana; we found that out in Lafayette. I be- 
lieve Indiana is able to preduce enough butter to feed its own inhabitants. 


Mr. Burnside: If we send that Legislative Committee down to In- 
dianapolis with a strong resolution from this organization we will do them 
some good, for this reason, for we intend to tell them how many dairy- 
men there are in Indiana, which will mean something. 


The President: We will now, while they are preparing this resolution, 
have the prize essay read. 
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FIRST PRIZE ESSAY. 


THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF A SMALL BUTTER-MAKING HERD. 


MRS. CHAS. LAMONT, JOPPA. 


We dairy folks, as a rule, are apt to take into too little consideration 
what it costs us to produce our milk and butter. If we are receiving a 
fair weekly income from our cows, we are satisfied to deduct the price 
of the mill feed and count what is left as mainly profit, as most of the 
feed is grown on the farm. 

But the home-grown feed also has a market value, and at such value 
must be counted against the herd, so it is only in the difference between 
the actual cost of the cow’s maintenance and the market price of her 
product wherein lies our success or failure as cow keepers. 

In these days when the best dairy papers in the country can be had 
for a dollar a year, more or less filled with accounts of the methods and 
achievements of our most prominent experts and dairymen, as well as 
of those less successful; no one of us need be lacking in knowledge of 
our chosen professton, even though we may be denied the privilege of a 
special dairy education. The great difference in dairymen is well shown 
by the investigations -being carried on by Hoards’ Dairyman at the present 
time and for a year past among the creamery patrons of several States, 
where intelligent dairymen are reported as receiving from $1.50 to $2.00 
or over for every dollar expended on feed, whilst others who give to 
their dairies indifferent study or care are receiving little more for their 
dairy products than the food cost, and in some cases barely half as much. 
While we may pride ourselves that we do not belong to the latter class, 
it is best to be quite sure of it. 

Our herd consists at present of ten Jersey cows and heifers, none of 
them registered, but headed by an A. J. C. C. sire. Our butter is sold 
retail to private customers. 

We consider silage the most economical of all food stuffs, as well as 
the least trouble to feed. Bran we find the most expensive, and we wish 
for the day when a satisfactory substitute for it can be produced on our 
farms. But this far along anything to take the place of bran seems to be 
in the experimental stage in Indiana, and we find that to dispense with it, 
even when the cows are on pasture, generally results in a loss of butter 
of more value than the cost of the bran. 

We began January 4th last to keep account by weight of all the feed 
our ten cows ate in seven days, with these results: The average daily 
‘ation fed in two feeds was 40 pounds silage, 5 pounds bran, 5 pounds 
clover hay and 6 pounds corn stover, or all the stover they would eat up 
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clean; the bran was fed according to quantity of milk, 6 pounds being 
the most fed to any one cow. The cost of one week’s feed for all was: 
‘Silage, $3.50; bran, $2.85; clover hay, $1.47; stover, 42 cents. ‘Total, 
$8.24. 

The price of silage was estimated at $2.50 per ton; bran, $16; cloyer 
hay, $6; stover, $2. The butter sold during the seven days was 58 pounds, 
which at 29 cents a pound amounted to $16.82 for the week; and deducting 
the cost of production left $8.58, or $2.04 for each dollar expended on feed. 
The amount of milk produced was 1,147 pounds; food cost of 100 pounds 
milk, 72 cents; for 1 pound butter, 144% cents; estimated value of skim 
milk, at 20 cents per 100, $2. We are aware the amount of milk and but- 
ter is small, and only the good price received for the finished product 
leaves us a fair margin of profit. 

However, our herd then numbering 11 cows, produced an average of 
290 pounds butter during the past year, which sold for $77.82 for each 
cow, and counting the cost of food for a year at $38.60, left us $39.22. 
Skim milk we count worth $10 a cow more, leaving the heifer calves and 
manure against the cost of labor. Then we must remember there is a 
wide difference between selling the crops off the farm and in selling them 
to the cow at market value to be returned to the land in the shape of the 
manure wherewith to feed next year’s corn crop. Then again, by the aid 
of the skim milk we can, with careful feeding, put our fat hogs on the 
market twice each year weighing anywhere from 200 to 240 pounds at 
from five to six months old, a result we could not pretend to reap without 
the skim milk. Also we must mention the heifer calves growing into 
cows at an early age to enlarge and improve our dairy herd. We have 
said nothing of the weekly trips through all weather to sell our produce, 
ner of all the trials and yexations which attend dairying, but with all 
these things considered we think we are fairly well compensated by the 
cow, both for her food and for our trouble. 

The Secretary: I can not help saying a word. I have wanted for two 
years to offer a prize for such an essay, but until this year I was never 
successful. It seems to me that an essay like that is worth a great deal 
to this Association. It seems to me there is one of the most instructive 
papers that has been presented before this Association, and we know the 
writer of that paper has been a prize winner in making dairy butter. 
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SECOND PRIZE ESSAY. 


THE COST OF A POUND OF BUTTER. 


J. M. HACK, CROWN POINT. 


As my herd of cows are at present all far along in milk, I thought it 
would perhaps not be a fair test to determine the cost of a pound of but- 
ter at the present time. I therefore take it upon myself to give you a 
statement of how we managed our herd and the results obtained for 
the year 1902. This herd consisted of twelve cows, high grade Jerseys. 
For a winter ration, first in morning they got a feed of clover hay, then 
before milking give feed of grain consisting of corn and oats ground as 
follows: Two bushels of oats and one bushel of corn, mixed with an equal 
amount of bran in bulk, with a sprinkling of salt and enough old process 
oil cake meal so that each cow would receive from three-fourths to one 
pound of oil cake during the day. Then cows giving the largest flow of 
milk get of this grain ration about ten pounds per day; those not giving 
so much milk get less; grain fed in two feeds, night and morning before 
milking. About 10 or 11 o’clock they are turned out in covered yard, 
where they have access to warm water to drink. After stables were 
cleaned and put in order they get for the noon meal shredded corn stover. 
Are never out to exceed one hour per day when weather is cold; if very 
cold not more than one-half hour. 

For the evening meal they have before we milk the balance of grain 
ration, and after milking is done they get a feed of corm silage, one good 
bushel basket full to each cow. For the past five years we have fed a 
small grain ration twice a day through the summer months, and last 
‘summer a feed of clover hay at night during the entire season. After 
July 15th we reopened the silo and each cow received her regular ration 
of silage in the morning after milking was done. Now for results: This 
herd made on an average 327 and a fraction pounds of merchantable 
butter each, that sold at 25 cents per pound, and owing to all kinds of 
cow feed being very high for the year 1902, we estimate the cost of keep- 
ing our cows at $40 each for the year, which we think is very liberal. 
Therefore, you see this butter cost us to produce it a small fraction over 
1214 cents per pound. 


The President: As we expect to have a dairy convention next year, 
or the latter part of this year, we want some place to go. Where do you 
want it? What town? What town, under the conditions, wants to invite 
the State Dairy Association to meet with them? We hear Plymouh 
mentioned; is there any other point? Angola is also mentioned, 
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- The Secretary: I will say that the rooms here at the University are 
open and available at any time the Association wants to come here. I 
feel we did not get the support from the dairy people of this community 
that would warrant us in inviting you to come back next year, and I 
believe we can do more good by going elsewhere for another meeting. 


Mr. Schlosser: As the name of Plymouth has been mentioned, this 
Association may be interested in the size of the town, as to railroad con- 
ditions and the hotel accommodations. As far as the city is concerned, 
Plymouth is big enough to accommodate this Association. It is the 
county seat of Marshall County; it has three railroad lines, viz., the Lake 
Erie and Western, Vandalia, and also the Pennsylvania. It is one of the 
nicest towns in northern Indiana. This Association has never been in the 
northern part of the State. Plymouth is located in Marshall County, in 
the central northern part, and we people are willing to guarantee this 
Association will have no trouble in securing all that is asked for, and 
for that reason we are here to ask for the next annual convention. 


The President: ‘This matter is referred to the Executive Committee 
with power to act. I understand that President Stone is in the room. 
We would like to have a few words from the President of Purdue. 


Mr. Stone: If you turn this meeting over to me you are likely to have 
a long session. 


The President: Do you see this mallet? 


Mr. Stone: You can’t make much impression on (S)tone with a 
wooden mallet. 

Well, gentlemen and ladies, I am glad of even a few moments to come 
in here and speak on the subject of Purdue University. If it be your 
wish, as I understand it, that I may devote a few moments of your session 
to that subject, I shall be glad to take advantage of that opportunity 
for this reason: I find that Purdue University as an institution of instruc- 
tion is not well understood by the people of the State. Those who have 
clear ideas of what an institution of learning is, have largely derived their 
ideas from the older class of colleges, with which Purdue University bas 
very little similarity, and once one has visited Purdue University or some 
other institution of similar character they will have a clear conception of 
what we are trying to do here and how we are trying to do it. 

Purdue University represents a new kind of education that has been 
developing itself slowly, but in recent years with great rapidity through- 
out the country. Industrial education. Some people say that is not edu- 
cation at all; that there is no education in training men for their busi- 
ness. Some people resent that thought. I do, myself, because I believe 
we strive to educate the head and the eye and the hand to do the work 
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he will have to do, and to make a good citizen is the highest kind of edu- 
cation. And something of that is what we are trying to do at Purdue 
University. 

This institution was founded by an Act of Congress in 1862. The 
Act as passed by Congress at that time provided for the establishment 
in every State of the Union which would accept the conditions proposed 
by the bill, according to two terms of the Act, not schools, but colleges 
giving “instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts.” These are 
the exact words of the bill. _Based on that Act of Congress, they estab- 
lished in every State in the Union colleges giving instruction in agri- 
culture and the mechanie arts, which twe terms include all the industries 
based om agriculture and the mechanical arts. That is what Purdue is 
trying to do. It is giving instruction, so far as it is able at the present 
time, in all of the industrial arts, including agriculture. The process of 
doing that emphasizes a new kind of educational method. The labora- 
tory method, because it is not enough to teach boys out of books. He 
has to deal with the living thing, or if he has to deal with the machine or 
tool, his training must include actual handling of that living thing or 
tool. And so the education in the industrial arts involves laboratory 
work. It necessitates a large and complete equipment for instruction 
and laboratory work in the industrial arts. 

Purdue has grown in the last four years. If your business increased 
80 per cent. in four years’ time, you wiil see what that means. You would 
have to increase the size of your plant. You would have to increase the 
number of your managers and workmen. That would mean that you 
would have to expend in your business pretty nearly 80 per cent. more mon- 
ey. Well, Purdue has been growing to the extent of 80 per cent. in attend- 
ance within four years. It has increased 80 per cent. in attendance in four 
years, and its income has been increased 15 per cent. That is the big thing 
about the college. So that today we stand facing that condition at Purdue, 
an increase of 80 per cent. in attendance and an increase of only 15 
per cent. in the income, and so you can see where that leaves us at 
this time with regard to taking care of our students. We have over 
1,800 students at this time, and we have very little more means to 
take care of them with than when we had 750 students a few years 
ago. ‘That is one of the problems; one of the needs of the institution. 
I say this to show you that there is a demand on the part of the public 
for this kind of education which Purdue University is giving. The de- 
mand is not equally distributed. The greater part of the students in 
this institution are to be found in the engineering school. I think that is 
not altogether a wise demand. I don’t know that it would be necessary 
or advisable to have less demand for the engineering education at this 
time, but I believe the greatest demand of all ought to come for the agri- 
cultural education. There is no field of industry in which training counts 
for so much as it does there, and there is no field of industry in which 
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training is so necessary. Let me suggest one thought: A few years ago, 
when some of the older men here present were boys, it was possible to 
go into any kind of industry as an apprentice and by slow effort and hard 
knocks learn about that business, so that by the time a man grew up, he 
would be well versed in that business. Now, that is not possible today. 
Business is done on a different basis altogether. ‘This school proposes 
to give a man in three or four years training in these different branches 
which, if he relied upon his own efforts, would take him a lifetime to learn. 
The same thing is true of the farm. Here is a young man that wishes to 
run a farm, he can learn more in twelve weeks’ time under a competent 
instructor than he could learn in twelve years by knocking around. 
Take it in the dairy business. He can learn more about the milk and the 
handling of the products here in ten weeks than he could learn in ten 
years outside. The value of a school of industrial training is apparent. 
The man who fails to recognize the value of an industrial training is be- 
hind the times—does not understand the situation. 

I referred a moment ago to the relative demand for this training as 
shown by the students who come to Purdue University. Last year in the 
entire State of Indiana, less than 125 young men sought training of any 
kind in farming. I don’t know how many thousands of young men there 
are in this State who live on farms or growing up in connection with 
farms or who hope to spend their lives on farms, but out of that number 
less than 125 last year sought any kind of training in the line of their 
business, so that when I say the demand for training in the line of farm- 
ing in the State of Indiana is low and small, I am stating the facts. We 
do not mean the students who come to Purdue University. It means all 
students of all kinds in the State of Indiana who sought agricultural train- 
ing. Now, that ought not be so. Here is a great State. The agricultural 
business in this State is the greatest business here. There is no State 
in the Union that is so favored, and what are they thinking of if they 
expect to maintain their position among other States and among other 
industries if they neglect this fundamental idea at the present time, the 
training in the line of their business? I don’t say that reproachfully; I 
say it regretfully. I wish there might have been ten thousand farmer 
boys in this State last year who had such an idea of the value of training 
in their business that they had sought some one, some grade of special 
training to help their work. I wish there would have been ten thousand 
of them. We want to see students in this line. I am not concerned 
about the Engineering Departments of this University. We have had 
trouble to keep people from overrunning us there. We have the doors 
wide open in the School of Agriculture, and we are doing everything 
we can think of to make it profitable and desirable for young men and 
women to enter this department, and the only thing we feel the lack of 
mostly at this time is the lack of students. This building ought to be 
crowded twelve months of the year with young men and women who 
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want to avail themselves of some of the opportunities within their grasp. 
I was talking to the Tippecanoe County Farmers’ Institute: they come 
here and discuss agricultural matters, and I said to them, “How many 
students from Tippecanoe County are in the School of Agriculture?’ but 
they did not know. Two is all. One is the son of a college man and one 
is the son of a farmer. Now, why is it? I talk to people and they say 
“you ought to have more professors and more buildings.” Why, bless 
you, put yourself in my position. If you have a family of thirteen chil- 
dren, you can’t starve twelve of them in order to send the other fellow to 
school, can you? You have to have some reasonable distribution. We 
are trying to make a start in this business here. We have a pretty good 
building. We spent about eighty thousand dollars in this department in 
the last two years, and we would like to see a few more students come 
up and fill the building before we go to building an addition. I am pre- 
pared to go to the Legislature and ask fer ten more of them, but what 
are they good for if students do not come to it? One hundred and twenty- 
five students trained in agriculture in the State of Indiana does not repre- 
sent what the people ought to be doing. If you tell me that we need more 
things and lots of them, I am going to ask you what for. If the students 
are demanding them, where are the students? Where are they? There 
were only 125 of them in the State of Indiana last year, and fewer this 
year who are seeking agricultural training. Do you know what we are 
doing here? Do you know what courses we are offering? You know what 
the facilities are in this institution. You know that the farmer can 
come here for three months in the winter time and get training that will 
make a cash return to him inside of a year double what his expenses 
were, 

I didn’t come in to start up a controversy or discussion, but I think 
if you will examine into it, that the agricultural men go to more instrue- 
tors than any other students; they are the ones who have the greatest 
variety of courses; they are the ones whose expenses are the cheapest of 
any one in the University. We are doing all we can for them, and we 
want more than 125 next year taking the course in agriculture. 


7 
Mr. Maish: I wish to ask if the essays that were read are to be dis- 
cussed in any way? 


The President: We won’t have time to discuss them. 
Musie by Purdue University Mandolin Club. 


The President: We will now ask Mr. Gurler for his talk on 
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“THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THH DAIRY COW.” 


H. B. GURLER, DE KALB, ILLINOIS. 


In the annual records which are summarized in the following table 
I have put the price of skim milk at twenty cents. Before that, I had 
put it at twenty-five cents per hundred, applying an old rule that skim 
milk is worth half as much per hundred pounds as corn is worth per 
bushel, so that on these figures I have made the price pretty low, and 
where skint milk is used intelligently it is worth more money than that. 
You will notice that the calf and the manure are not taken into con- 
sideration. It is an uncertain quantity about what the calf is worth; 
it depends upon what the cow is and what the sire of the calf is, and! 
I felt it was wiser to leave the calf out entirely, and let everybody put 
his own value; and the same with the manure. 

Then comes the cost of the feed. I fed some gluten meal from the 
glucose factory; I fed some from the distillery at Peoria, and got my 
protein cheaper in that form than in any other form, but I struck one 
carload that had something wrong about it; it was not palatable, and 
I had some sharp correspondence about it. The manager thought I didn’t 
know what I was talking about, but he found out that I did. 

That reminds me, I want to talk a moment on the question of pal- 
atability. It is the first thing to be thought of in feeding. There is 
any amount of nitrogen in the atmosphere, and it might as well remain 
there as to be in an unpalatable feed as far as the cow is concerned. 
This question is not sufficiently recognized. Chemists can not tell about 
the palatability of food. They know how to analyze, and that is as 
far as they can go, but they can’t make the cow eat it and like it. 

Hay was charged at $8 per ton and the corn silage at $1.50 per ton. 
For last year perhaps that price was a little low, but even at that I 
can tell you there is a good profit in growing corn for silage, if we 
grow fifteen tons to the acre, as every one should. You see there is 
a gross income of $22.50 per acre, and if we allow $10 for interest and 
the growing of it, you have $12.50 left. 

That will pay interest on $200 land and not many of us are asking 
$200 an acre for our land. It is hard for us to put a market value on 
silage, as it is not a marketable food, but I have given the farm a profit 
for growing it, and I think that is sufficient. 

Then I charge up for labor $12.50 per cow. That was,a basis that 
I figured out ten or twelve years ago when I made milk for the cream- 
ery. It may not be strictly accurate. Perhaps labor is a little higher 
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now, but if you think that is not right, you must make your own allow- 
ance, as you have got to do with a great many of these things. No 
man can make an arbitrary rule that will fit all of you. 

That left an average profit of $19.98 after paying for the feed and 
$12.50 for labor. Many people do not figure the labor in. Of course 
they would have $32.48 for profit. 

Now, out of those fifty cows I picked out nine. I picked out the 
four poorest cows in the stable, then I picked out a cow that would 
be just about on the dead line, as you might term it; she would barely 
squeeze through and not get me into debt. Then I picked out four of 
the better cows—not the best ones, but pretty good average. You see 
what I wanted was to get an average of the whole fifty ‘in that nine, 
and to show you how near I reached the object, the average of the fifty 
cows was 297.7 pounds of butter, while the average of the nine that 
I am going to talk about was 295.38 pounds. 
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There is one thing I want to drive home to you, and that is that 
a two hundred-pound cow is right on tne dead line. I do not live at 
my farm. I have to pay for all the labor. I might have a hundred 
such cows, and I would be none the better for having them; indeed, I 
would be worse off, because it would annoy me until I should probably 
grow ugly trying to get something out of those cows and not succeeding. 

We ean’t talk about cows without talking about the capacity, and 
that reminds me of a story. A lady in our township has a little daughter 
in school who didn’t get along, and the mother was worried and went 
to the teacher and asked her, “What is the matter?’ The teacher re- 
plied, “Your daughter hasn’t any capacity.’’ ‘Well,’ she says, “I’ll have 
her father go right down town and buy one.’ Now, you can’t buy your 
capacity for cows any better than for girls, and there will be no profit 
in the cow that hasn’t capacity. 4 

The work was looked after by Mr. Glover, who was doing field work 
for the Illinois Experiment Station. He came to my farm onee in seven 
weeks’ took a sample of the milk and tested it himself. He looked 
closely after what was being fed to each cow; the feed was not weighed 
constantly, but the milk was weighed at every milking and an accurate 
record kept. If there is anything that isn’t just right here, it must 
be on the feed line, but Mr. Glover is a very intelligent, conservative man. 


Question: How did you get the cost of labor? 


Mr. Gurler: I figured that out several years ago, probably fifteen 
or twenty, and I have forgotten now the details of my figuring. 


Question: Wasn't there any loss on the value of the cow every year? 


Mr. Gurler: There has been on the average cow, for the last three or 
four years, until the last year. Last spring I was able to buy new cows to 
replace the culls out of my herd, with the money the cull brought, but, as 
a rule, there is a loss in the exchange. You can’t get so much for a 
cow for beef as you can for a fresh cow, as a rule, and the better the 
cow the more loss, and that suggests another point. No one can afford 
to feed a dry cow. When you make up your mind you are going to 
dispose of a cow, get a little flesh on her and get rid of her as soon 
as you can after you have done milking her. 


Question: That is all right for the milkman, but not for the breeder. 
Mr. Gurler: I am not talking for breeders. 


Question: Don’t your cows ever get old, so they have to stop breed- 
ing and milking? 
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Mr. Gurler: Yes, my cows wear their teeth all out sometimes, but 
Iehave got a registered cow in my herd now that is thirteen years old 
and she is doing mighty good work. She made 400 pounds of butter 
for her first year’s work as a heifer. You may be sure I am not going 
to dispose of that kind of a cow. I will keep her when her teeth are 
all gone. These good cows are liable to live to a good old age, if you 
take care of them. 


Question: What breed of cows have you, Mr. Gurler? 


Mr. Gurler: Registered Guernseys, registered Jerseys, and registered 
Holsteins; but most of my cows are grades—crosses. I am not going 
to get into any breed contest. I am talking about the individuality 
of the cow. 


Question: Do you depend on raising your own cows or buying them? 


Mr. Gurler: I raise all the good heifer calves, but I have to buy 
a good many cows besides, and that is what breaks my heart, because 
I can’t buy such cows as I want. Why, gentlemen, my two-year-old 
heifers, with their first calves, are giving fifteen per cent. more milk 
than the average cow [ can go out and buy. 


Question: Suppose you have a cow on your farm that makes 200 
pounds of butter the first year. What do you do with such a cow? Do 
you summarily dispose of her, or do you try her another year? 


Mr. Gurler: It is not under all conditions fair to judge a cow from 
one year’s work. You take the record of the cow’s work with her 
general appearances, her make-up, and you are pretty safe. A man 
san tell pretty well whether a cow has done her best or not, if he is 
watching her. 


Question: If she indicates a capacity that she has not used, you are 
encouraged to hold onto her? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes; when I bought the farm I am now on, in 1868, 
everything had been carried off for twelve years. I just worked for 
nothing, like working with 200-pound cows. I was forced to go into 
Some other line of work. Now, here is a point that comes to my mind. 
You see on that chart the value of skim milk for the four best cows; 
the average value was $21.76, and the four poorest cows $7.20. There 
was a difference of $14.56 in the value of the skim milk. 


Y . re . . . 
Question: In regard to the value of skim milk, how about feeding 
5S 5 


it back to the cows? 
e 
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Mr.Gurler: Have you ever practiced that, and is it profitable? 
a 
A Member: I have; yes. I never figured that thing out to see whether ~ 
there was a profit, but I know I can increase the flow of milk very nicely 
by feeding back to the cow sweet skim milk. I can’t tell whether I 
get more for the skim milk fed to the pigs than if fed to the cows. 


Mr. Gurler: Here is a matter of the rations that I fed those cows. 
I aimed to work to the German standard, that is one to five and a half, 
and that ration that was fed for the year ending the first of September 
last was one of protein to five and a half carbo-hydrates and fat re- 
duced to carbo-hydrates. I don’t think I’d better touch that feeding 
question any further. I dislike always to preach where there is some 
fellow looking on that I know can do better. I want to mention here 
again that question of palatability, for there is no question of greater 
importance. We may have a feed that will analyze all right, but if it 
is damaged in any way, or for any reason the cow don’t like it, don’t 
want more of it, don’t eat it with a good relish, they won’t do their best. 
You are at fault, not the cow. Now, there is another point: There 
is a question in my mind whether skim milk is not really entitled to 
all the increase that you can get from feeding grain feeds with it, over 
what you get feeding the grain alone. Just go home and think about 
that. I don’t want to deceive myself, nor you, but it is hard to get a 
feed that will take the place of skim milk. 


A Member: I believe the gentleman’s figures of the value of skim 
milk are substantially correct, and that skim milk is worth more fed 
to pigs than anything else. I believe his figures as to labor are also 
substantially correct. 


Question: Supposing you fed that skim ‘milk to the calf, would it 
be worth as much as you say? 


Mr. Gurler: The calf does not show up here at all; but if fed to 
calf it would be worth more. To a calf fed intelligently, skim milk 
is certainly worth 25 cents a hundred. 


Question: It makes a difference what kind of a calf? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes, and it makes a difference what kind of a man. 
I told you that there is more difference in the men that feed the calves 
than there is in the calves. 


Question: What amount of grain do you feed your cattle on the 


average? 
@ = 
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Mr. Gurler: The average cow has been getting this winter a ration 
of ten quarts per day, composed of one part gluten meal—mind you, 
that is not gluten meal analyzing 33 per cent. protein. The gluten feed 
has the bran ground with it. My ration this winter has been ten quarts 
per day, composed of one part gluten meal, one part wheat bran, three 
parts corn meal, with what corn silage and hay they would eat. This 
hay has been some of the time alfalfa, some of the time oat hay, and 
clover and timothy hay. This combination of grain weighs just about 
a pound to the quart. The wheat bran weighed 17 pounds per bushel; 
the corn meal 50 pounds per bushel, the gluten meal 61 pounds per bushel. 


Question: Then that would make more than a pound to the quart. 


Mr. Gurler: It was not equal parts, you would have to take a lead 
pencil for that. 


Question: Wasn’t that feeding a good deal of corn? 


Mr. Gurler: It figured out a balance ration, one to five and a half, 
and that is what I was aiming for. With this they were fed about 
forty pounds of silage. 


Question: Was the silage well eared? 


Mr. Gurler: I don’t know as you would call it well eared. There 
was just about twice the amount of seed planted that you would put 
in for a grain crop. in this barn with the fifty cows there were six 
cows among that fifty that made less than 200 pounds of butter per 
year, and there were seven that made over 400 pounds per year. The 
average of those seven was 44014 pounds. Those poorest cows averaged 
173.7 pounds per cow. Two hundred pounds is the dead line down at 
my place. Unless I am satisfied that a cow can do better in the future 
I dispose of her. 


Question: Were those six cows some of your best heifer cows, or 
some you had to go out and buy? 


Mr. Gurler: Most of those were cows I bought. 
Question: Do you mean the best ones? 


Mr. Gurler: Yes. There was a period that I did not raise any 
heifer calves, but I have got a nice lot of young heifers coming up now. 


Question: Do you find gluten meal better feed than distillery grain? 
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Mr. Gurler: I Gan buy protein cheaper in distillery, kiln dried feed 
than in gluten meal, but I was sidetracked by getting some that was 
not good. The old saying that it costs no more to keep a good cow 
than it does a poor one is not always correct, but that point is of minor 
importance. We never have learned why it is that one cow will make 
50 or even 100 per cent. more from the same feed than another cow, 
and it isn’t necessary that we should know. But certainly in the matter 
of care I am safe in saying it costs no more to care for a good cow 
than a poor one, but it is certainly more satisfactory to work with profit- 
able cows than with poor ones. 

You have all heard the saying that the bull is half the herd. The 
bull is more than half the herd, because the females are more likely 
to be like the sire, and I care just as much to know about the record 
of the grandmother on the sire’s side as I do the mother’s record. The 
governor says it is more important, and I believe it. I say it is as 
important to know the butter record of the heifer calves’ own dam. 

Now, from a strict business point of view I must talk a little. What 
other business is there in the world that would stand such abuse as 
is often given to this business of dairying? The lack of business methods 
which are generally applied to the dairying business is such that no 


manufacturing business would stand it at all without being driven into 
bankruptey in six months. We have got in our town large wire fac- 
tories that belong to the U. S. Steel Company, and I have had men 
tell me hew they are running the business of that corporation. I hap- 
pen to know that that plant in Dekalb is producing wire at less cost 
than any other in the combine, and the key to the situation is to cheapen 
the cost of producing. If I could have as many cows as I have got 
now, and have each one of them do what these four best cows are doing, 
I would be rich enough to quit business in a few years. 

It seems to me that there are greater opportunities for the young 
men that are coming up now and are getting an agricultural education, 
than in any other field in this country. About a year and a half ago, 
there was an attorney came to my*farm from Detroit. He had been 
down on the Atlantic coast, down to——(that 12-cent-a-quart man in 
New Jersey), and he came out to my farm for some ideas. He said 
to me: “I have got a son twenty-five years of age that I educated for 
the bar, and the young man commenced to practice law and he didn’t 
like it; he stole away to some agricultural college and he is bound to 
run his father’s 400-acre farm, twelve miles out of Detroit.” And the 
father was looking around the country for ideas. He says: “I am going > 
to fit up that farm and let that young man run it,” and the last remark 
he made before driving out of my yard was: “Mr. Gurler, there are 
greater opportunities on the farm than in any of the professions.” It 
was a professional man who said that, and there is no question in my 
mind but what that is true. If the young men here will go to studying 
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and thinking along that line, by the time they get up to my age there 
will be nobody in this country looking down on them; every profession 
will be looking up to them, and they will think, “You are the lords of 
creation,” and you will be—but you have got to put your mind into it. 


Mr. Slater: I have attended a great many dairy meetings. I have 
been in dairy meetings in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, but I never 
attended a meeting that was of more interest than this meeting has 
been. In Iowa and Minnesota and Wisconsin they may have different 
methods and may be further advanced in butter making, but what were 
they ten years ago? They could not compare with you today ten years 
ago. You have climate here that beats ours all to pieces, and you have 
better water here. We have no such water in Wisconsin. What you 
want to be careful in is when you get a good butter maker and good 
dairyman, don’t let him go, like Minnesota has with Professor McKay. 
Some of the best butter makers Minnesota have we stole from Professor 
Mckay. We have stole so many of them we think we can beat Iowa any 
time. 


Mr. Schlosser: I would like to ask Mr. Slater if he considers one- 
sixth a large overrun of butter? 


Mr. Slater: Yes, I would consider it iarge. That is pretty heavy. 


Mr. Wood: I would like to make the report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee. We examined the report of the Secretary and found it correct, and 
I move that it be adopted. 


Motion carried. 
Mr. Schlosser: I have another resolution prepared: 


Whereas, There are funds needed for immediate use by the Legislative 
Comniittee, therefore I inoye you that the Secretary of this Association 
mail a request to each and every creamery and cheese factory in the State. 
also to such influential private dairymen as he may know, asking for an 
immediate contribution of $5 each for the use of the Legislative Com- 
mittee. 


tesolution adopted. 


Mr. Gurler: I worked for several years with the Illinois Legislature, 
and I want to say this, you need to send some one down there to get in 
touch with the members of the Legislature, and it is not right to send a 
committee down there and expect them to pay their own expenses. They 
work for you and you want to pay the expenses. 
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Mr. Holloway: I wanted to suggest that $5 for the creamerymen is 
hardly a fair proportion, when there is one creamery that is five times as 
big as another and that is doing five times as much business as another. 


Mr. Schlosser: We simply send this out as a preliminary request, and 
if anybody wants to give ten dollars he can do it. 


Scores of butter and cheese read, and prizes awarded. . 
Adjourned sine die. 


REPORT OF TREASURER INDIANA STATE DAIRY ASSOCIATION. 


Lafayette, Ind., January 21, 1903. 
To the Officers and Members of the Indiana State Dairy Association: 
I respectfully submit the following report: 
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H. BE. VAN NORMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Auditing Committee have examined the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer and find it correct. SAM B. WOODS, 
JOHN V. SHUGART. 
January 22, 1908. 
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NATIONAL OLEOMARGARINE LAWS. 
[Public—No. 110.] 


An Act to make oleomargarine and other imitation dairy products sub- 
ject to the laws of any State or 'lerritory or the District of Columbia into 
which they are transported, and to change the tax on oleomargarine, and 
to impose a tax, provide for the inspection, and regulate the manufacture 
- and sale of ‘certain dairy products, and to amend an Act entitled “An Act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, 
sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 
second, eighteen hundred and eighty-six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That all articles known 
as oleomargarine, butterine, imitation, process, renovated, or adulterated 
butter, or imitation cheese, or any substance in the semblance of butter 
or cheese not the usual product of the dairy and not made exclusively of 
pure and unadulterated milk or cream, transported into any State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, and remaining therein for use, consump- 
tion, sale, or storage therein, shall, upon the arrival within the limits of 
such State or Territory or the District of Columbia, be subject to the oper- 
ation and effect of the laws of such State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, enacted in the exercise of its police powers to the same extent 
and in the same manner as though such articles or substances had been 
produced in such State or Territory or the District of Columbia, and shall 
not be exempt therefrom by reason of being introduced therein in original 
packages or otherwise. 

Sec. 2. That the first clause of section three of an Act entitled ‘An 
Act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,’ approved 
August second, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, be amended by adding 
thereto after the word ‘‘cleomargarine,’ at the end of said clause, the 
following words: 

“And any person that sells, vends, or furnishes oleomargarine for the 
use and consumption of others, except to his own family table without 
compensation, who, shall add to or mix with such oleomargarine any arti- 
ficial coloration that causes it to look like butter of any shade of yellow 
shall also be held to be a manufacturer of oleomargarine within the 
meaning of said Act, and subject to the provisions thereof.” 

Section three of said Act is hereby amended by adding thereto the 
following: ‘Provided further, That wholesale dealers who vend no other 
oleomargarine or butterine except that upon which a tax of one-fourth of 
one per cent. per pound is imposed by this Act, as amended, shall pay 
two hundred dollars; and such retail dealers as vend no other oleomar- 
garine or butterine except that upon which is imposed by this Act, as 
amended, a tax of one-fourth of one cent per pound shall pay six dollars.” 
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Sec. 38. That section eight of an Act entitled ‘An Act defining butter, 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of oleomargarine,”’ approved August second, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-six, be, and the same is hereby. amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Section 8 That upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or use, there shall be assessed and 
collected a tax of ten cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof; and any fractional part of a pound in a package shall be taxed 
as a pound: Provided, When oleomargarine is free from artificial colora- 
tion that causes it to look like butter of any shade of yellow said tax 
_Shall be one-fourth of one cent per pound. The tax levied by this section 
shall be represented by coupon stamps; and the provisions of existing 
laws governing the engraving, issue, sale, accountability, effacement, and 
destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, 
are hereby made to apply to stamps provided for by this section.” 

Sec. 4. That for the purpose of this Act “butter” is hereby defined 
to mean an article of food as defined in ‘“‘An Act defining butter, also 
imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,”’ approved August second, eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-six; that ‘adulterated buiter” is hereby defined to mean a 
grade of butter produced by mixing, reworking, rechurning in milk or 
cream, refining, or in any way producing a uniform, purified, or improved 
product from different lots or parcels of melted or unmelted butter or 
butter fat, in which any acid, alkali, chemical, or any substance whatever 
is introduced or used for the purpose or with the effect of deodorizing or 
removing therefrom rancidity, or any butter or butter fat with which there 
is mixed any substance foreign to butter as herein defined, with intent or 
effect of cheapening in cost the product, or any butter in the manufacture 
or manipulation of which any process or material is used with intent or 
effect of causing the absorption of abnormal quantities of water, milk, or 
cream; that “‘process butter” or “renovated butter’ is hereby defined to 
mean butter which has been subjected to any process by which it is 
melted, clarified or refined and made to resemble genuine butter, always 
excepting ‘adulterated butter’ as defined by this Act. 

That special taxes are imposed as follows: 

Manufacturers of process or renovated butter shall pay fifty dollars 
per year and manufacturers of adulterated butter shall pay six hundred 
dollars per year. Every person who engages in the production of process 
or renovated butter or adulterated butter as a business shall be considered 
to be a manufacturer thereof. 

Wholesale dealers in adulterated butter shall pay a tax of four hun- 
dred and eighty dollars per annum, and retail dealers in adulterated butter 
shall pay a tax of forty-eight dollars per annum. Every person who sells 
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adulterated butter in less quantities than ten pounds at one time shall be 
regarded as a retail dealer in adulterated butter. 

Every person who sells adulterated butter shall be regarded as a dealer 
in adulterated butter. And sections thirty-two hundred and thirty-two, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-three, thirty-two hundred and thirty-four, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-five, thirty-two hundred and _ thirty-six, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-seven, thirty-two hundred and thirty-eight, 
thirty-two hundred and thirty-nine, thirty-two hundred and forty, thirty- 
two hundred and forty-one, and thirty-two hundred and forty-three of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States are, so far as applicable, made to 
extend to and include and apply to the special taxes imposed by this 
section and to the person upon whom they are imposed. 

That every person who carries on the business of a manufacturer of 
process or renovated butter or adulterated butter without having paid the 
special tax therefor, as required by law, shall, besides being liable to the 
payment of the tax, be fined not less than one thousand and not more than 
five thousand dollars; and every person who carries on the business of a 
dealer in adulterated butter without haying paid the special tax therefor, 
as required by law, shall, besides being liable to the payment of the tax, 
be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars for each 
offense. 

That every manufacturer of process or renovated butter or adulterated 
butter shall file with the collector of internal revenue of the district in 
which his manufactory is located such notices, inventories, and bonds, 
shall keep such books and render such returns of material and products, 
shall put up such signs and affix such number of his factory, and conduct 
his business under such surveillance of officers and agents as the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may by regulation require. But the bond required of such man- 
ufacturer shall be with sureties satisfactory to the collector of internal 
revenue, and in a penal sum of not less than five hundred dollars; and the 
sum of said bond may be increased from time to time and additional sure- 
ties required at the discretion of the collector or under instructions of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

That all adulterated butter shall be packed by the manufacturer 
thereof in firkins, tubs, or other wooden packages not before used for that 
purpose, each containing not less than ten pounds, and marked, stamped, 
and branded as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall prescribe; and all sales made by 
manufacturers of adulterated butter shall be in original stamped packages. 

Dealers in adulterated butter must sell only original or from original 
stamped packages, and when such original stamped packages are broken 
the adulterated butter sold from same shall be placed in suitable wooden 
or paper packages, which shall be marked and branded as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, Shall prescribe. Every person who knowingly sells or offers for 
sale, or delivers or offers to deliver, any adulterated butter in any other 
form than in new wooden or paper packages as above described, or who 
packs in any package any adulterated butter in any manner contrary to 
law, or who falsely brands any package or affixes a stamp on any package 
denoting a less amount of tax than that required by law, shall be fined for 
each offense not more than one thousand dollars and be imprisoned not 
more than two years. 

That every manufacturer of adulterated butter shall securely affix, by 
pasting, on each package containing adulterated butter manufactured 
by him a label on which shall be printed, besides the number of the manu- 
factory and the district and State in which it is situated these words: 
“Notice.—That the manufacturer of the adulterated butter herein con- 
tained has complied with all the requirements of law. Elvery person is 
cautioned not to use either this package again or the stamp thereon, nor to 
remove the contents of this package without destroying said stamp, under 
the penalty provided by law in such eases.” Every manufacturer of 
adulterated butter who neglects to affix such label to any package contain-— 
ing adulterated butter made by him, or sold or offered for sale for or by 
him, and every person who removes any such label so affixed from any 
such package shall be fined fifty dollars for each package in respect to 
which such offense is committed. 

That upon adulterated butter, when manufactured or sold or removed 
for consumption or use, there shall be assessed and collected a tax of ten 
cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof, and any frac- 
tional part of a pound shall be taxed as a pound, and that upon process 
or renovated butter, when manufactured or sold or removed for consump- 
tion or use, there shall be assessed and collected a tax of one-fourth of one 
cent per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof, and any fractional 
part of a pound shall be taxed as a pound. The tax to be levied by this 
section shall be represented by coupon stamps and the provisions of exist- 
ing laws governing engraving, issuing, sale, accountability,. effacement, 
and destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applica- 
ble, are-hereby made to apply to the stamps provided by this section. 

That the provisions of sections nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, four- 
teen, fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, and twenty- 
one of ‘“‘An Act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved August second, eighteen hundred and eighty-six, shall apply to 
manufacturers of ‘‘adulterated butter” to an extent necessary to enforce 
the marking, branding, identification and regulation of the exportation and 
importation of adulterated butter. 

Sec. 5. All parts of an Act providing for an inspection of meats for 
exportation, approved August thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety, and 
of an Act to provide for the inspection of live cattle, hogs, and the car- 
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casses and products thereof which are the subjects of interstate com- 
merce, approved March third, eighteen hundred and ninety-one, and of 
amendment thereto, approved March second, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
five, which are applicable to the subjects and purposes described in this 
section shall apply to process or renovated butter. And the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized and required to cause a rigid sanitary 
inspection to be made, at such times as he may deem proper or necessary, 
of all factories and storehouses where process or renovated butter is 
manufactured, packed, or prepared for market, and of the products thereof 
and materials going into the manufacture of the same. All process or 
renovated butter and the packages containing the same shall be marked 
with the words ‘Renovated Butter” or “Process Butter” and by such other 
marks, labels, or brands and in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and no process or renovated butter shall be 
shipped or transported from its place of manufacture into any other State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign country, until 
it has been marked as provided in this section. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall make all needful regulations for carrying this section into effect, 
and shall cause to be ascertained and reported from time to time the 
quantity and quality of process or renovated butter manufactured, and 
the character and the condition of the material from which it is made. 
And he shall also have power to ascertain whether or not materials used 
in the manufacture of said process or renovated butter are deleterious to 
health or unwholesome in the finished product, and in case such deleterious 
or unwholesome materials are found to be used in product intended for 
exportation or shipment into other States or in course of exportation or 
shipment he shall have power to confiscate the same. Any person, firm. 
or corporation violating any of the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than five hundred 
dollars or by imprisonment not less than one month nor more than six 
months, or by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 6. That wholesale dealers in oleomargarine, process, renovated 
or adulterated butter shall keep such books and render such returns in 
relation thereto as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, may, by regulation, require; and 
such books shall be open at all times to the inspection of any internal 
revenue officer or agent. And any person who willfully violates any of 
the provisions of this section shall for each such offense be fined not less 
than fifty dollars and not exceeding five hundred dollars, and imprisoned 
not less than thirty days nor more than six months. 

Sec. 7. This Act shall take effect on the first day of July, nineteen 
hundred and two. 

Approved, May 9, 1902. 
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AMERICAN DAIRY JOURNALS. 


The publishers of these journals will, no doubt, gladly send sample 
copies to those who may apply for them: 

American Cheese Maker, Grand Rapids, Mich. Monthly. 

Chicago Produce, Chicago, Ill. Weekly. 

Creamery Journal, Waterloo, Iowa. Monthly. 

Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, Ill. Semi-monthly. 

Dairy and Produce Review, San Francisco, Cal. Weekly. 

Dairy World, Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 

Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin, Ill. Weekly. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Weekly. 

Jersey Bulletin and Dairy Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. Weekly. 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Waterloo, Iowa. Semi-monthly. 

Milk News, Chicago, Il. Semi-monthly. 

New York Produce Review and American Creamery, New York City. 

Weekly. 

St. Paul Dairy Reporter, St. Paul, Minn. Weekly. 

Note.—The National oleomargarine and the filled cheese laws are 
printed in full in the 1897 Report of the Dairy Association. The Indiana 
pure food law is printed in the 1898 Report of the Dairy Association. 

The new, or amendments to the National Oleomargarine Laws are 
printed above. 
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